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PLATF I — A niUDOI. AXHPTID TO | 

Wiifiu water intersects a park commueie^hn is «*d f > 

in such a way as to render a bridge’ the wras along its WeqpnB |intyg 
across it necessary in the line of senwd|^ldre;which afe hero wqi-1 
approach towards the mansion, the posed io be embellished by piaja-J 




;s the mans 

annexed design ffndd be appro- tatiofi^as being in the hwhedil^ 
priate, if the ground at each end vicinity of the 4>lea$ure-g¥outyAfc 
.of the bridge happened to be so and onOback might very proppm 
elevated, or gently rising from the form a pfcrt,a£ them. * 1 

plane of tbe park, as to permit the A bridge of “this iescrijatf# 
parapet to be level, instead of an should be placed so near tbeeuw* 
extended curve, according to the si on, as to combine with its 
usual practice in such edifices; and ml design, and appear to be aid jga 
this circumstance would afford a sential part ol tbe whole; Intww8| 
greater length to the rb&d-way of case it would greatly add tajlH 
the bridge, and consequently pro- seeming magnitude and bujiH 
dftce an effect of magnitude at lit- quence, and lose its liability to y 
tie additional expense, reasonableobiectilmraia^nMB B 

i Without the side arches, a build-* I bridges standing 
' mg so formed would divide the |park bcenOry, oa 
grounds on both banks of the river I uuRnppetted and se^Cj^t' 
or can al; but in this instance'. efiree jj ^d^tompraai-.Mu »• 

Vol, l III. Au JtSJU. , 1 JttfJlMktSm 


MISCELLANY. 


COERfySPQNDENCE OF THE ADVISEE. , 


Mr. Adviseh, 

If ever there was a poor 
^rdung creature in want, of advices, 
! am syire I am. I was Brought up 
in the country by my grandmother, 
,»ne of the best women that ever 
lived. She took me when I was 
bbotpt four years old, and I re- 
inaiued with her till I had comple- 
,ied’my sixteenth year, when I had 
-the misfortune to be deprived of 
lief by death. I,was then taken 
home by my mother, a widow of 
good fortune, who, to my very great 
/distress, requires that I should to- 
tally forget all that my grandmo¬ 
ther taught me to regard as most 
f@*»entiat. The latter had inces¬ 
santly in her mouth the saying, 
that, idleness is the root Of all evil; 

- for which .reason she never spent 
vaq idle moment herself, nor suf¬ 
fered any body about her to do so. 
iStfe instructed iue to interest my- 
jSelf for the poor, to do what I could 
#0 help them, and even sometimes 
fro deny myself little indulgences, 
Tor the sake of serving them; be¬ 
cause, she used to say, there can 
ibe no true charity without self- 
“<3enial. 

v Now, sir, since I have been at 
hdme, I bare not only been taught, 
|?ttl even compelled, to do the op- 
ijposite to all this, I am obliged to 
fjgfare up all my usual occupations, 
.ijjttd remain always idle; because 
#y mamma says, that, a s I have been 
jt$ long immured, she is determi- 
giye me all the pleasuve in 
rpower: this is very good of her ; 
indeed, Mr. Adviser, what she 


calls pleasure tiresme to death, 
and while-she telis^me, that l en- 
joy more liberty than almost any 
young person of my age, I look 
upon myself as living under the 
greatest restraint. I dare not, be 
seen with a needle in my hand, be¬ 
cause it is very vulgar to work; I 
am never allowed to have a far¬ 
thing in m 3 1 pocket, because mam¬ 
ma says, I must not be suffered to 
squander my money upon, cheats 
and impostors; for, according to her 
opinion, and that of her set, all 
poor people are rogues. 

When I was with my grandmo¬ 
ther, nothing but serious indispo¬ 
sition could excuse any of our fa¬ 
mily from going to church; but the 
very first Sunday after I arrived at 
home, I got a terrible scolding from 
mamma for proposing to go there, 
because she assures me, that it is 
a practice quitejeft off by all po¬ 
lite people. 

As to my dress, 1 protest to you, 
Mr. Adviser, I am often ashamed 
to look at myself in the glass: my 
gown is cut down so much, and my 
sleeves are so shortened, that I 
really cannot help fancying some¬ 
times, I see the venerable counte¬ 
nance of my dear grandmother 
surveying me, not, as she used to 
do, with a look of pleasure, but 
one of reproach and indignation 
at the indecency df my appearance. 

Another thing which troubles me 

very much is, that in the-country,, 

I was always accustomed to teu the 
•> 

truth, cn every occasion, end hove 
I am competed to be fibbing from 



COft^|lppKDEKC E OF THE. ADVISIiR. 


$ 


morning till n/ 
lighted and tjcanspoitfe^to'see |>eo-- 
pie that 1 d* not care d fard^bg' 
aboutj charmed with the Opera, 
which ! am never su|Tered. to hear 
'from the!} u z & which' surfp u n ds me; 
and eh c b a nted w i th c aaWes&zi&Qfg'f 
where - one half of the company 1 * 
yawn away the^eveniilg, aittf 
other talkonly upon subjects which. 
1 do not understand, t‘ ^ 

Bttfe bad as all this is^Mr^Advi*. 
ser, the worst is still fa CUpve: 
mamma wants me to marry, and 
has fixed upon Sir SimonShallb>r» 
brain as a husband for. me,.. My 
dear g rand mothertook great pains, 
a lew week* before she died, to ex¬ 
plain to me the duties of a wife, 
and to impress me with the sacred* 
ness of matrimony. Sbe begged 
of me never to marry any one whom 
I could not love and respect; Now 
I am quite sure that it would be 
impossible for me ever to love Or 
respect »Siv Simon, for he appears 
to ‘ me the most stupid, ill-bred, 
disagreeable creature in theworld:., 
he talks of nothing .but eating, 
dress, and driving a new carriage 
which he has just invented; and.I 
understand that the reason he pro¬ 
posed for me is, because he thinks 
I should look very well in it. 

- Mamma is so bent on this match, 
that she Will not hear of any ob¬ 
jection I can make fco him: she tells 
me he is an elegant Creature, and 
that it is only my gross ignorance 
Svhicb makes me find fault with ham. 
Grandmamma always said, that it 
was my doty to obey my mother; 
but yetlean’t-help If she 

were aiiye, «he would never suffer 
me to-be m.'irried.to h man like , 8 Kr 
-Simon. White! was fretting about 
it, it camminte my head; <hat a l4-| 


must be de^dy^io ^sirs ray mamitin,-«aid the 
** ♦'■***'> ^ if other ,vday ? ' that ^yott^rabet ■he- .a! 

ptosing old;|Hfow ‘ faiftjlafc 
i|Uur liotjpna were iobsel^te 
\wtr&, that jou ought to1ikve%l4^ 
fin the days 6f ¥!lizabeth. Now you 
must know, sir, that my grithd- 
n*Smma tdughtme to have a veiy 
-gfeat' respect for the people of 
thpse timek;and I resolved imme¬ 
diately; to ask you, whether you 
think I ought to marry Sir Sirndn 
or ndt. But; dear Mr. Adviser, I 
hope you will not tljink me obliged 
in ccmscietieo tb obey mamma j.fbr 
indeed, if - 1 do marry him, I shall 
be the most inferable creature in 
the tvolrlcb Rmy, sir, send me ybttf 
advice as^iopn as you can, and ‘if 
shall always be your grateful, htitn- 
ble servant; : 

3lM#j»KMA Meanright, 


I have not the lea st hesitation in, 
advising ray ; young correspondent 
to give the,,baronet a, decided re¬ 
fusal. HermipdsOeiirStobe fraught 
with every thing gobd, t?hcl it hint 
it Would bea thousa n dipities i f she 
did hot follow the advice of her 
worthy grandmother, -and reserve, 
her. hand for‘a man whom she'can 
love and respect. She must not, 
forget,"however, that It is her duty 
to obey her mother in all points in 
which she can conscientiously do,, 
so; and as I fin Iter myself, that 
my sentiments on most points, ard 
very similar to those of her dece$s. 
seil grandmother, I shall be roi&t 
happy in affording her the benC§&. 
oftny advice, whenever shechbiilis 
to ask it* ’ i. S; $A<3tPitWi ' 


.% ■- 


' '• '' I am ihe unfortuuate 
band of one of tihd cleverest wo-* 

—^ v, * •, * 
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* COaKESPQtfPENCE OP THE AITVI&ER. 

/ ' * .. , • , •» 

men in Engf&^Vmy wifie^yoa'l What dreupriwajpjexof her sys* 

mte#t kiwwj'fifi undefstsuds^as she : tetri w-efte I .ucfsea-tobik .fchetroable 
says, tl*e art of rising in dw'wctid foteayn, bnti^«ffecti dispos.-tessevi 
better thart aitybedye} se, and abe mib£ nearly a third ctf my income; 
Jfa.afatijjfi ''abaKfc' IftfeUrble scheme fot t&edaodwaaso impoverished 
to^tt»“«®eOdr fortftnes 5 bat tiiduck- by her management,Jtha.t r after she 
ily, ffcro$«tee causeor othet,wMch had Med experiment* on it for se- 
ahe : priiflfitfts nobody could-.have ‘ veral years, which,? always-turned 


foreseen, diesO schemes constlmHy 
foil ftf -SOcO^f' 

; Whefii'l^drried her I had a 
handsome independence; she was 
portionless, but is I thought I had 


out- atisoceessfidly, I was glad to 
dispose of it at last for a mere 
nothing. 

I was in hopes, Mr.Adviaer, that 
this'first failure, as it was of such 


dffough for both, that was no o&- ; ' a serious nature, would have sick- 
fdaele to our union.* 1 f*fome of my ened her of-experiments. No such 
relations werefoolishenoughto re- things just at that time a distant 
fleet upon Mrs. Loveplan’s Want of relation of hers was going out to 
fortune; and froth that moment one of our most remote settlements 
lier mind has bceriemploy&d in abroad, and Mrs. Loveplau took it 
schemes to let them see, as she ex* into her head, that a fortune might 


presses 1 it, that if she had not a 
fortune, she knows how to 'make 

ob-e.’ ■■ ’ > -■ %' **■ - 'I 

At this time we lived in the 


, easily- be made by sending out a 
cargo of beads, luiives, looking- 
glasses, &c. &e. &.c. She directly 
attacked lne for money to purchase 


■ country, and for first pitJjb&t was, these commodities, but I firmly de- 
to persuade, nae to tak#'into my dared my intention not to risk any 
own hands a farm which-t let for thing. r I wish to Heaven 1 had 
a good rent. I represented to her , kept my word! But you, as a single 
that Jkrtewnothmg of agriculture; man, can have no notion, Mr, Ad* 
but *H<* assufed me, with, die gteat- viser, how difficult it is for ns Be- 
- dhi CDfifideficft; tbit'iht trit well riedicts to resist a point which a 
’vSktHfid in fho theory of it, hiving Wife-' is determined to carry. Dar- 
, foadbither-^tud}’foryeafi; ' : Ihra -iag three months I was besieged 
-Vl'^ds for from thinking that her incessantly: the subject was intro- 
t^e«ld' f ’be equal lb her daced in all manner of ways; tears, 
•* theory, l«ft WT&m naturally of on complaints,'-»caresses, entreaties, 
easy tempef, ratlier than he ester* were alternately and unceasingly 
; tidly teased, I yielded, though' I employed, till 1 was partly coaxed, 
dwtt; relUefontly enough. ’ partly worried into allowing, my 

first firiait of her plan was Wife to borrow a sum. of money to 


employed, till 1 was partly coaxed, 
partly worried into allowing, my 
wife to borrow a sum of money to 


esjpeitise 'of nearly one hundred j be laid out i® commodities. -She 
;• ^^hdsin agrieulturfilbf>c»k3, wldt:h j intck recemme to a deyr, who took 

'<■ _-.1 * I i L,/. L._i * S'.. -I , , , ? . 


* * } f her own# «fn<$t nhbuid jrtitftfrned by uwmttitin time under 

oombtne every thing that was good j a heavy penalty. 1 Five hundred 
vj a those of other people,.aud con- |M>nnds*tvas. m3ed and expended, 
sequently surpass them all. and my wife congratulated herself 



♦ 

C08'H*»PONDENGJp QJK^THE A»VflS£R. 


upon the certajnty* that we should 
soon let people see we knew how 
tomakemuchof alitile. The young 
man set sail with our venture, 1 . #nd 
from that day to this, now a period 
of fifteen years, we have never .re¬ 
ceived any intelligence cither of 
it or him.. V, 

The Jew haying waited beyond , 


to get me immediately an excel-: > 
Ieutpiace^ndev government. Sh# 
had orto healed from the tall fhe%. 
the debts, which she , eomracted, ' 
but as soon as eh? received th^s- 
promi&es^she acknowledged them, 
coosblipg aaejubtlv^sametiroe with 
ah assurance, that they would soon 
he all paid, and oar fortunes made, , 


his stipulated time, took care , 1,0 l.intotUebargdiBr if> X would only 
enforce the penalty, the payment | ! assistbef tpgiet,votes.for lier friend 


of which reduced us,very much 
indeed; but we had still sufficient 
for the necessaries of life* could 
my wife have been ebritented with 
them. This, however, was not,the 
case; the mania of making-m for¬ 
tune had not yet quitted hero she 
now found out, that the readiest 
means of doing- it, woukl be to 
take a number of houses, furnish 
them handsomely, and let them. 
This lastproject she executed with¬ 
out consulting nue, as she easily 
found credit; hut, alas 1 it has turn¬ 
ed out like all the rest. Some of 
the houses stood a long time emp¬ 
ty, others were let to people who 
did not pay, and the little rent she 
did receive was totally insufficient 
to discharge tin? enormous debts 
which she was obliged to contract*- 
to furnish them in the style which 
she thought necessary. 

However, just as*she was begM-- 
ning to he terribly embarrassed, a 
circumstance occurred which gave 
her, as she said*. Vsure means of 
extricating tis frem* them s ttii* was 
an acquaintance she formed with 
a gentleman who was about to 
stand candidate for a.seftt-iRapar- 
1 iament; he found little 



/dr. Plausible- 

Though I had no very sanguine 
reliance or his promise, yet as our, 
situation was really desperate, and 
1 looked Upon it .that we had no 
other chance, l agreed to do all in, 
my power. My wife was now in her. 
element,-, Slio ran about among; 
the voters, begged, coaxed, argu¬ 
ed, and certainly some of her ar¬ 
guments were very weighty ones 
at last she succeeded in getting the 
number of votes she wanted, but 
not before I had executed a bond 
to a money-lender, for a certain 
sum which was necessary to enable 

V 

us to complete the business. , We 
were- completely successful; out* 
friend was returned*, and, when l 
went fo,congratulate him on the 
occasion, lie renewed his.prpmi.se 
iu>o unequivocal a maimer*.that l 
returned home fully convinced, 
tliat, for once in bet life, my-wife 
was aright, and that my fortune, if 
not made, would at least be repair- 
edibut this cheering praspectsoon 
vanished, for that was tho ^st tiqie 
1 ever found Mr,. Plausible at home. 
Weeks, and even months.passed 

without ;my hearingTll’qm hiuii .1 

•wfote-^lajfc.-my let^i^i.itpqjaiped 
unanswered* and i|heu at Iasi, up- 
- with ,(great • was'- ,Mi-s. Lhye- ' 

and he promised, if shtfwcqild^rro^ 


piaa ; appl*eil fo bforJ^ : the jqftn of 




Wj 

' V ... + 

i" 


a sflrailtum,which* Wthewjry* was 

- V ., ■*- - 



y- 6 SAI.E AND DISPOSAL OP LADIES IN TUte t AST INDIES. 

v ' ' : v , v>‘ • <v 

,. nothin;' near what his election had j a poor chance ofjpecDmary remit•* 
Seost me, site receivech,a note, in I Deration for a work of that nature; 
which lie regretted*- that he had she is -firmly persuaded that her 
lately spent so much tncmeyin do -1 travels must proves mineofwealth, 
f nationste public charities, that he j and forthe last three months, she 
hadnot just then the command ofj has teased/jone incessantly to seal 
a’dfiUtfigj hiit Imeeswafnly^ouldt j ndff annuity, and'seL dnt iyith her 
scad to her os sooa as it was W4li^ lor the Continent.' - R* is oti this 
^fipwcr- I need hardly tell yod, that sflbjeift, sir, that t want your ad- 
^ Wh^tcird nomore of him. "‘f 4 vice*: 1 have, tried all methods to 
blow prpiffd neadty our ; cure her of this fancy, hut in vain ; 
ruin, but, through fh^'kindness ofj and if y<Sti„ Mr.‘Adviser, can point 
some friends, a smalt annuity Was j ou( to me , any way likely to bring 
secured to me out of' the wreck of j her to rcasc^y y*>u will for ever 
tny property, which is just suffici- j oblige youriy tkc. ; 
cut to keep us from want. j 4 /v Lauhence LoVeeLan. 

Scarcely were matters settled, ! 

■ when my indefatigable wifeatacted j 1 eortsider this poor gentleman’s 
a. new plan. Somebody told her, j case "as a truly hard one, but 1 
, that a celebrated authoress has late- ! know not how it can be remedied, 
ly cleared a considerable Sum by jj unless he can persuade his wife to 
a work called “ France;” and, slie travel by the-fire-side; a method 
immediately calculated, that if so which, from various circumstances, 
much could be gained only by re- lam inclined to think many of our*-' 
aiding a few months in a country, modern tour-writers do actually 
and then publishing an account of 1 practise. 1 f she will not be pve- 
' it, a vast deal more must be made-1‘tailed uportto adopt this plan, all 
by an author who would employ | that he cpi'n do is, to remain proof 
- four or five years in travelling oVer J to her entreaties, since it is pretty 
the Continent, and then publish an j evident, that ol all tire projects she 
account of its principal countries.! has yet adopted, this last is the most 
Lhave represented to her in vain, j unpromising. 

, .that an unknown author stands but: S. Sagepiiiz. 


'j ^LE AND DISPOSAL QF LADIES IN THE EAST INDIES, 
j* *Tb ft Editor subjoins tin* two fol- j upon tlie /veracity of the writer, 
lowing letters on a singular subject | send the editor is not at all respon - 
.touched upon by au old corre- j sihle forthep. 
spondent, who hi«weif in tlie ji . ' 

■ kat number A Bachelor . , He does 1 . • So th e editor. 

vticgt think it necessary ti snake any j ’ 

comment upon erihSrj as the first Noticrng im your last pub- 

jbnly relates to a matter oCfact,a«d li^tfoRifecommunication, stating 
? theljuL is ,of itself aalfieiefitly ex-- ’that at Madras a raffle had been^set 
• plwatory: of course, thu partieu- on %j4forthe disposahof certain 


; lara supplied by ■&. N*B. 




[iisposftrOf certain 
visited' India for 

■i %r," 

- ■-:> ■ "* 


■V; v 


NV.-?- 



. i 'if*,* ?' <'-• . ' 'if'. ' * - 

SALE AND DISPOSAL OF LADIES IN THE EAST INDIES. •7 

, .* k * V'' 1, '"'i * ‘ '* ■*> ' s, i* 

mati-pmouif^ purposes, I thiukit of lottery^ tlie most fortunate bold- 
may be usefuUo infqrmyou, that ers, I suppose, being allowed their 
the PviRqc^iCJbarlotte, which $#til- choice out of the. collection, and 
pel for Bengal in .the C«urse of the tlie owners of the lesser pmes.bte* 
last month* carried otttjffole^than ing obt|j;ed to take up with tbet . 
forty femalefc y^^are bound «p6n ^i^rangs. -Whether any of the tick* 
the samp ^pQDjtjation,. .. ... ;|S's oLtlus lottery or raffle wept* .4 

Weallknow,thatthereis^^ro* dhpdedandshared, wedeceitlewpi^^ 
sent, such a gluLof»Br ( itish bu]|'jf they were, it is d^bult<|a' 

facturctLgoodsin the ^pdiaA’inar- 5 see b©w-^i^ matter couUl. be ad-i 
kefcs, that they have gufctamed a da- jqs^igfwltwpippose .one female to i ' 
predation of Ut(l1rtpSw4fw»^ 100 per; ijEilj to the lof'yf two,*threo,.or four 
cent. bjtiowthc.pritne^osF. ^ Whe-j^^eiiSfelqnion^ in what way,.could the 
ther thisbe the factatpeesept 'busings be settled, unless fhc gen-? : 
females, l jtm not; informal: itSs tl&ruen .fifcmfi Uirew among threnp- 
not an article of trade in which I selves footin' lucky chance, or un* > 
have been accustomed to deal, nor lesfrthey honseiited to stated peri- 
arn I able exactly to set a.priceup- odsof possession, which, if the prac* 
on the ladies of pay country, so as tice of vaffl ifig be alio wed at al 1, is not 
to be able to form a judgment; impossible. ? ; Your correspondent, 
but really,if importations into each however, admits, that he doubts 
Presidency be as numerous as those whether the whole advertisement 
by the Princess Charlotte, there is be intended to he taken in joke or , 
much reason to fear that they'will in earnest; and he requires some 
come to a bud market, ' information upon that particular; v 

To the question, whether such a sub it ct, which I do uot pretend to 
mode of disposing of ladies by the j be able bp. supply, never having ' 
throwing of dice do really exist, been in India myself, and fortu-. 

1 can only say* that I have heard of nately never having had a female 
it; and that were it not a fact, I relation who went there upon a 
should apprehend it would not speculation like that to which lib, . 
have been permitted to be in- refers. I should have thought, that - 
sorted iu^tho newspaper of Madras, from his maiden aunt, of whom be 
1 am, &c. A Merchant. speaks as having tried her fortune ,, 

-- t here ami failed, he might have oh- . 

foe the kef o sit guy. tained some curious intelligence,/ , 

Mr. Editor, that* would have thrown 

Your c.orrespowle n t, .j4 ISa- light upon a subject in which we. 
chelor , in the Jast- number of the are kept in comparative darkui*s$. 
Repository, quotas an advertise- Thfeobiscurity abd secreey he pam-. ■ 
ment, if I recoHcct rightly (for 1 perly hints arises from an unwih- 
have pot the ar%le before ipe), lingnessrH the females to talk upon, : 
from the i\ludras juvrnt^:v>\iich is suth unpleasant subjects; or? to 
\ eutjtled, “ A raffle for lasies/’ and • communicate any information as 
wh i c h an non n c e s, thaJ;on ascertain- the contrivances ern|$0yed by them 
-daya fwjmber of f^nmles. Recently ta^btain husbands rate,. If* 

imported, would be put into a sort nevertheless, ! am not prepared to -.' 

:• ;■■■, ,i-\y ' "<-% ■ ' i 
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.ffip-aly ««y information 

A > ‘ /» • -Vi 


l « .... 

‘ EAST 4 JSDIJSS. 
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- 1 '. t 

to me to rendef it pn 



Kr'Tv* TTx-i^r/ wr i 
.ies. in »e^ptj^|fter>raitin^ 

« ■ » Jit *’ . Mil: «*'4 ^ 


i : 


W B H w y. l f 'miBVtVXD ua n»ii|TV 'r* xq^uv..i' lit- Pjr 1 

l^vwrere, fprmerly arranged ’my long an dya inly tor o^sjr^oni those 
££«%. .V.J ■ . ... : ,, r '| ^Jiojroally are-fibt ioahdirtlitioiito 

£ 0 ^ 0 *$ nodoubtaware, that,^|t>m !j hiarty" tlicrp, X\t Jbether rnal'rn 
4 ^(fi^fent system of ^^erftineiit w£ret6 be,|lie consequent of < 

> new prevailing jjp pur^jtn^^pi^S' tuning a prft fet: in this lottery o‘r 
’ session*, and from srerioiis ^ey. j ruffle^point werer 
^ causes to^'bicU I itecchnet aj|i|(3e,ife>Wr. tfis^yticrti and choice “of 
%&jlfch.r$wer fortuues are nowmadesrJftte ■ pd&ian mg; "is Inqifestiou *' 

*-rli . *. ■*■ - !i"r *•■ ■ »*!■ - . 7i, 

it secms tnateml to aefciqe. with a 
view-^lhe moral part of the sub¬ 
ject, which has properly t>eenno- 


' ttiexe thaitfcobout ta^qty^r jGyen'| 

.t£n years ago, when tS<e larger |j 

number of male Ad^pnlitrers, r _ v __ r .. v _ 

tfseut out in the interest q^ son^e|a,icci3 by your correspondent, 
jpreat man or family, obtained petty * **’•*■ ®** ;* k. “au*. i. u 


— - ' ■' vvqr ■ 

over them just as best suited their 
■fe^Own views andpurposCij so.that if 
governor wp'^M to aelitam a 
^l^rgeffortmie rapijfiy ^ndyou ipay 
,, Tpadily, beliqvq t^ag,yqry .few did 
7 not enterUiu tills desire), they only 
% dw^le^Mc^'pig their 
^^jsewble sul^eces, Vho were^ithr 
4t*t appeal to any higher,tribunal, 
and were therefore compelled go 
\ ; $0-. This condition of affairs ip 
: y»ow completely altered, 1 am hap- 
but, with it lias been in- 
‘ irn^d tjn alteration of. settops 


go Silt in one of-the fleets to the ' 


fadiesi 
but too tru „ 
the real state 



at it gives 

?» - . • “a 1 *** ' 

i of what was 
gs,andwepan- 
ti that the lie - 


toe© .the^fljdf sex.; viz. 
those gentlemen..who go out 
obliged to 
at,|easi foragwat nuro- 
w^onse- 

! * |n4(ShJpeVs .demand' fot 

than ,&*nj^y v This ! 
,. ***** mela»clw|yj£( 5 ce af 

fftoamatjon for ladies of ^ eertaia 
in. this cquatry,, hsit ^lhie^pt 

i» c %SS" c E ® «P r «p»‘i>e H 

■ }jt» true. . K • ■' ■ 

* -1* 


r --- j ,- f —,j But^ 3##. FditdT, it is hot a little 

governments or states,, apd,,ruled | singufar, thongH in no ihconsider' 

Xlt'Ct 1* f limn lilk't Of lifted aI^Aiw n m mM r» r~t lT/x»« ^ 1 am Am #.1 J 


able degree offensive to our old- 
fashioned'notions of propriety, to 
o$j^ipre J^c mode in which ladies, 
; siwne of tank and education, were 
ja few years ago accuttmned to dis- 
| pose of them selves at Calcutta, and 
1 1 apprehend a$ Mad rate and Bom¬ 
bay. ’Thte will be ascertained from 
^ the following extritt of a letter 
from ayqung female, who, jn igno- 
ya«ce of thfe prevailing practice, 
and havin^rieiiher fortune nor 
friends in tmscountry, jnd only 
behuty and a good understanding 
to recommenpher, Was induced to 


i spD<ni 




hot rfdoice too 1 
epssity Wtfad^ od 

' " ^^pp'feilhe b^t- 
. ^patticiSiri oflii. 
iiTowpWd^ijtoitdsii ' 
some «f the^gpefatory pans', that 
^herpriv-ne afi^ir^ 


V 






of fajr i he the chief* if #ot thjByi&ly, source 

s&ajyiee, yihe-t |of her felicity! ^However, swchfk 
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>■" * '"At 

, ->i'. - - , ’ ‘ . <' 

ih Eujdamh * was addressed to 

«?&%?<• t | i $!: CSU,tS 

^fcs^fnd#igiye-:j^va#;iee, whe-i 

&«* K bo»l&>e. ; ’figfe r Jfer to try 

your that^M^|Un^>W 

plainly A^at 1 think o|>tfcy]|- 
trimou i at, schemes (for 'such-th^^' 
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are. let people dtfiaiiisc them "a® 


they will), I never can 
on you too str^y^eptyai 
impropriety of yp«r fsi^iqa sm 
an attempt. Certainly,^; 
project itself is ope/of’ ,ipe]^Bjost| 

indelicacy: for wljat is it hut ruo" 

. 1 f ‘ . 


the fadt in India : the wives "'ire 

uj ortality ih&fctiiny cariy off ; 
leir llhdmuds, ffi order thbt . 
«^n to Ehgl^ud 

,tia$|Fjntntures: the^wt’l^tirieci ’ 
a$Spfiite misery, flB&L tluiy ; 
J^^widoivlbod et afflu-' < 
Ifettbe^atW independence; iThus is 
1 no exaggmtfoty, I assays you; 
t" tiow pidepcitdent 

ky#tb4*% \vere‘%idrty of gs 
$q$M —9 who 


] sailed upon fhe'iame'speculation: 
ning counter to Si the ^tates* bfi *ve wj^reof j$jj. qges; complexions, 


that diffidence and imtiv-prnhde 
for which Engl ish women have 
sc. long held up as the perfect mo¬ 
dels? Let me cpjryure ypu to j|ay 
aside alt thoughts of the kj,ud ; -aiftf 
rather live single in ypur own Coun¬ 
try upon the poorest pittanceyon 
can obtain by your art Or^ndustry,^ 
than do as I have done—-an aetjon 
.which I shalf^epeut to tho s last hour 
of m y' life. " \ i 

“ "t rue ii is I^n married; I have 
obtained tliat for widen I came but 
to Jn^dia—a lmsbajrd ; hut I have 
lost what I left behind me in my 
native country — happiness; Yet 
iny husbandilprich, as rich, or rich-;] 
tjr, than 1, could desire,,; but his 
health is rui«tc$, as well as his tem¬ 
per, and he has taken me rather as 
a convenience ^tgan ps a fepmpa- 
mon* and he plays, the tyranf over 
me with a? mao| seyjgrity as^f 


^ : ^nd'3nSs^, '’^'itfe: fittle ernothiifgfin 
fcbfnitebnv h«tw e were single, 
1 .and Vi shed tn ^ct married. Some 
i were" absolutely old maids of the 
nm-t' shrivel fed and dry descrip- 
Ltioa, most Of them above the age 
I Of fifty ;- while «therl*Vere ifiefe 
t wirls, j list freed from theYyranuy 
| bf the music, and draw- 

| itlg masters ax, bbardlng-schOol, ii 
I norarit ofVhnbst every thing tSl 
! was,':^|feiat ? and educated" merely 
Yo fcoirfer the stttface of their mental 

* i 

r deformity. 1 promise you, to me it 
j Was mo slight penance to he ex- 
|] posed during tlio?whoie voyage to 
| the lialf-siietfriiig,. satirical looks of 
the mates ami Guinea-pigs^; and 


# 


.-i - ' * ”JST D&JVeiC.' 

weijp one of the sfov eg^i ut larrv" 


yoit/a hasty sketch ©f laeSbanner 
i^Ma’hich J came b^uhi. 4 ;^<hat r 


it whuld hdte'heen intblcrable^Mt 


for the good conduct and 
ness of Capfain; S——Hei-lvas/'a 
nlanpf most gentlt^aniy 4^1^ 

nteftt; but theiu^'Uiwtery cpmphs- 
IjstOd If r soiftetinfiieK diseb^- 

iH'ercd^i'ii hinges esxtrvttiely irk- 
IJc4fever,wiII suppose 

V* , r , .• Mf - ^v.y- - i) 'Jf£>'&* *Ud»Wp&S£o«hidia^ 

StiM.of things, is that, vyisprl’TWa ^i^eip.^e.ya 

vkrrm: to. xuii. *> ;/v 
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£ EAST INDIE& ,, 

'. *V V 4 ‘V. 

rrl - L -1 . 


•>,;Calcutta^r^icsifj^r 

' ■^^^XWsYpkcr^fcmlWiyliou^s ©f f$e^hn^tS$&prdffcnt,' if 

^Jj gtion* perl^inslrafJ^in tWii: pat^fedl’’ 
,_• pll8p^9f|!r . tra y imp kifert ‘cdy nfrss or rehlc-^ 

• ^k.vrival £aglj|^Mlmk-’.Inw% thit » 4 hc footle fir 


SJ3F w lr ave r 5 c °v^#i\%^«, ‘^n^.-ujth no hope of com. 

■ )*ftx tip. capMitt* to fwh&njd 'wiUr» prospect merely of 

/^J’f**** }$&&%&<? i jyliCtd;ti^cry. Generally spekk- 

invl *iP aa * '*r4 wiyC i*^ r -mlfe4 fethe officer* make the 
% w^the fook ^attertftonoirfef %' Vdftt hutJMfe;. fer ihfey 'are fre- 
l^tttlf.matSv' k a^ylJb^f#jp#B^ra&fc*- qtwtvdf voufigr&Ml uninjured by 
■|his<*ppaM*«ce,;.g’he^jc^ritive. ftke^fiw&e; «|d are the best dis- 

‘Ijmff ^‘iltcaid to 'the wishes of 

dlffierlmt 5 iihip^7.ireto / 1 tlM!h|sJ e lve»f jSie^r «iv^ v 

whfe all tlie^lei^our tb^can 4 &WTttr ,V cal led ‘the captains’ 
assume, exhauM iufpipon Mgttrti t*Mendmostfrcquentlvthe great- 
thelittle^etock^f erjBfriof the expectant ladies are 

brought out with them^frwmJfi U - disposed of there: it. is really cu- 
rbpe. Tlib, in truth, is tfteiHag, rk>us, ; bjffniost melancholy, to see 
lyrtbej^kst ofea-fce, and t^fiy .tMro'ftrltoged^'TOMAid the room, 

*«#*'«*? WM^gfwi^ihe utmost anxiety for 
t dance asiliviiiftiy its possiMe. s riffeji, amf-jooking with envy upon 

|ie,,tkA|iii(y^f' , ft|> alb.pllo abe more fortunate than 
Ja^es; while the %frftlemet» themselves. * *•• 

principally composed ofthbse Idijft if^hdwever, as ^ sometimes * 
have for some time reaiMifetltfd the ca^t Considerable dumber 
,.?»iatry f and havj^ali Z J$ t<& ^attain on &nd, aler the lapse of 
ftW**" dutefWiined to obtain about three months, they unfe in 
M l»ttk delays p^ssi* giving an entertainment at^ffietr ' 
!■=- ar^Us I have said/tof ow#expense, to which all gentle- 1 ^ 

Rl t ^ Q . era ^° f P a ' ea ” d ^ liberty to go; arid if* 

^suffer- they fail in this de^hierrt&sort— this* 
i ^ r * e ^ la * ™ fticdon f ^ Srii bope,tbeyfl*p 5 tgive upthe 

m tmm Mtmwinti.-A i-uwh xr r»r/\ I _... __‘ **e. _ i «« <- 


: r . .®. TSTT“j. . I s »u*i *1 yomc eqrmsponoent *%s , n r 

.^Matoheff^aitd avtflupfSitUrfi ibaitt} ihts %st p^d icjitSrit:. she b^ted V 

r&S^ aCnt i2^* r ^fe Bsl -ll t'^edto 
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•1;iwQr4^r.^inf»?*^sMto 7 m 
8W a « , 8;iffiy |tcm th#t nge^^hf j ^ s^jwiSg^, 
pwstfcd in- fssdia by, advenwqift. ~ J '—*■ ' ’ - a * tv 



X>K TIMBER,'ANMJIE tomwtl . 


Mr. Editor* _ \',. * rtii iMrrf-ilrt 

As you dc-votc.yip#^ my^t|^i6d ft^fcOfMfat * for effect. •' 
I any not merely fo-'ornnltilg » 

' of conversation; but to dKotl&'efcit- & great 

sion of syientifichpubjoi^fl afcdft&f feedet%f4fl4ployeti - 

Juccd’to propose for '4nse«fibf^»|''-i# iflapfjr?4lt£'tijfe.build* 1 ■ 
few observations, on a‘ f . 

which I hold to be of ^ctihsiderkbte ijifcsucfc & u<jh >10- *-. 

importance: it is the more i^i theVcfufeSRib- -; 

to your work, because I anJbftpj»£|J«a*l^^ 6r two l \ 

to observe, that some, of;jts pago^-fna# thp'pajitpJ^^.rit^efri9 that M 
are monthly .devoted to architect tijii■•object of presetrvatiott, land of * . 
tural points, andflearious iwp rovei^Tgi vjyrg-' , «dditic^sdrstr^ngtll to thfl,*» , 
meats in ornamental and- nscfq^i, fiipliery.isi ^tocwiaftiwikfed by wean# \, 
erections, Of the.inventor of titifeg j»f a conipasUwfft^.a^ ta.adverting^ 
discovert I can assure you f*kaow j to the nature ©fvlWi*ptopafadf ,J r<?* 
nothing. and I am mcrciy.iufhipo-i ‘foedjFj} ^d' ^t^ sevefel^ob^pts to - 
ced in my .wish to call your utterr-jj wbkA,it J i^ip|>fbMdj^e^\irrf-ai^jn'd 

§b tififc'Sftea Is#^ ■■■.■■<'’■• 

1 kftotve^nd effect of this * 

L__..-t• ^|.-i^isoh^tat^that itc ' 


turn, and that o^ypiur reader#*. to 
. it, by a cf>nvivd#?f^it.s-^gkyalije. 

• *“.plflPs HjM&rl 

. ©£ oak, .in consequence j^p^4i| 

* therto rapid ^ousnmpuon, ha*J«d 
to, many exy.erici^atj* to in^rt}*^ 
its growth, atvd ta nisjmotoJti diiiKJv 


„ i3r - r -.-, ,, 

Mi «%«£, be.-laabfe ?y 


purposes of e*L myself Jt.b 

at aHijicae^ **-'■*** -•-* * ^ Y 
>ut bejpg : 4c 


®<& • 

glxcn£ : ! 


;c f| ^| 

to*.f 




it(t 

• v'-Fp, .,»' 


*#• 

^t.tbe :> 

■SMfcHj&Mjuiees 
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THE JEALOUS IIUSBAKtr/ 


cannot be aet in motion, as beat’ 
apfl moisture, the parents of fer¬ 
mentation, cannot find admission.; 

“ And as, after the application, 
the timber bee nines impervious to 
v*et ond.moistttte, rt*is evident that 
noTungua nan be gejieratod, nor 
the? high, state- of fermentation- be 
created, to destroy it in the form of 
gas.' , •• ' 

“ The increase in the strength 
of timber, after the application of 
the composition; has been found 
by experiment to be so great; that a 
beam of fourteen inches square will 
be rendered equal in strength to 
one of sixteen, and one of ten and a 
half inches to another of twelve, &c. 

“ The reduction of scantling, 
w hich it is obvious may be made in 
consequence of the above fact, and 
which may equally take place in, 
all cases, without exception, in I; 
which timber is used, would in it- j 
self be, in ,a very short time, an 
immense saving of expanse iu tim¬ 
ber, with the additional circum- 
stanc e, of an iuereased durability; 
and the advantages, to state them 
only in on# instance, would be, that j| 
a ship might by constructed many j 
tons lighter with equal strength; . 


and the cargo will'bc securely pro* 
tec ted from dump andmildew^ 

*• In the red and yellow pine; the 
increase of strength has, on exptfv 
riment, been found .equivalent flJO, 
one sixth; set chat scantling one; 
sixth less would be cqaally strong, 
and might be used with safety: and 
'it is certain the yellow pine, pre¬ 
pared with this composition, is 
equal to red, or at least to red not 
so prepared ; or, to express it per¬ 
haps more intelligibly, to the pre¬ 
sent strength of that, species, so as 
to make inferior yellow equal to the 
finest red.” 

Now, this invention may be good 
for nothing: how far the veracity 
of Mr. Lingard is to be relied up¬ 
on, I know not; nor how far, with 
every disposition to relate facts,ho 
may have been swayed by a preju¬ 
dice in favour of his own discovery. 
The subject, however, I think is 
well worth attention, and I shall be 
happy to he the means of throwing 
any new light upon it, by inducing 
some of your more scientific: cor¬ 
respondents to favour your readers 
with further information. 

. i i\ 

J.onpon, May 2.5, 1819. 
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x / THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. 

• A mono the #ue<gentlemen who j mouy. He was not, however, in a 
shone some years ago iu the brii- I hurry to choose a wife; in fact, it 
liant circles pfl*j<ris,nahie,^Was more j was nOt easy, to find one who would 
distinguished than Monsieur Dor* ' suit hint, for he expected a degree 
vai. ills fine persptt and brilliant {j of submission andobedience,w'hich 


qualities rendered’iiitn an, uuiver 
sal favourite with;thc Iad«»j.am1 
as he added a good'fortune, to his 
other ogremens, the manimtts ofTa? 
ri*?, whose cleverness in live art of 
match-makingiswclbkbowu,spared j, miij^t^lic was very young, ^«x- 
no.pa ins to draw- lam into niatri-Jj tremt^y beautiful fchd appeared to 


| in,these enlightened days no bus- 
band thinks of requiring. At last, 
wivftt-'b^^s^'turjUed of thirty, he • 
casfcifcis eye* upon Mademoiselle 
.orphan of noble fa- • 
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. . . THE JEAL01 

be of a most gentle* and yielding 
temper: this; last quality Dorval 
prizpd.above«all others, but as he 
wms excessively captivated with her 
pnprion, and kjicvv his own suscep¬ 
tibility, he determined to carry 
matters with a high hand at first, 
that madame might see, even from 
the commencement of their nup¬ 
tials, what he expected of her. 

W hen people assume a character 
which is not natural to them, they 
are apt to overact it; and this was 
the cn^ewith Monsieur Dorval. He 
was naturally extremely amiable, 
and by no means of a despotic tem¬ 
per; but he was so intent upon be¬ 
ing master, that, from his wish to 
inspire his wife with a due respect 
for lus authority, he forgot the risk 
he ran of frightening a wav love. 
To be beloved was, however, nc- 
i cssary to liis happiness, and he 
fully intended to.win the heart of 
his wife a s soon asliehad established 
his authority upon a firm basis; but 
In.* s:n>ti found lie had begun at the 
wrong end : it was. evident that his 
gentle Adelaide was too complete¬ 
ly under the dominion of terror, to 
be at all susceptible; of a softer 
passion. At last be condescended 
completely to divest himself of his 
severity, hut her coldness aHfcl re- ! 
straint still continued ; she obeyed ] 
hint indeed with r.crupttjjjius exact- \ 
ness, but her obedience seemed j 
that of an automaton; and Dorval, | 
who was himself of an ardent cha¬ 
racter, began to believe that she 
was totally void of sensibility. This 
e. ren msiancc vexedhint excessive¬ 
ly, but Frenchmen-are easily con¬ 
soled for-misfortunes, particularly 
for those tvhkir-spptjg from fa belk’ 
ju<suon^'. Dorval fiRougirt fdrf ple&- 
sururabroady and ^eTatbiFerenee 

*. ’ r 
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, which he soon began to fed towards 
j his young wife, was increased by 
his findiug that there was no pro*, 
spect of his having an heir. . 

However, though he did not af«- 
J lect to fed, any great tenderness 
for Madame Dorval, yet he was too 
humanoto us&ber ill; aodasit was 
evident that she had no intention 
to dispute his authority,bedroppect 
by. degrees the tone of a master: 

1 happy would it have been for his 
| poor Adelaide if he had never ta- 
| ketv it »p. 

Nearly eighteetf months had 
elapsed since their marriage, and 
Madame Dorval, whose person was 
now completely formed, was con¬ 
sidered one of the loveliest women 
j in Paris. It will be readily believ- 
| ed, that she was surrounded by 
i admirers, who spared no pains to 
j console her for the neglect of her 
! husband, but she betrayed no pre- 
! fereucc for any one. Dorval kept 
; for some time a strict eye upon her 
conduct, but finding it wholly un¬ 
exceptionable, lie relaxed in Ins 
1 vigilance by degrees, and givihg 
himself wholly up to his own plea¬ 
sures, left her to pass her time as 
j she liked * 

j Things were thus situated, when 

' tm incident occurred which, by 

! flattering the vanity of Dorval, 

| tended to revive hi.*, tenderness for • 

; his wife. He was one day thrown r 

! from his horse in the sight of Ma- 

I dame Dorval, who wits in a carriage 

I near him, and she betrayed an cx- 

; ees$ ol : alarm which Dorval had not 

* supposed, her capable of feeling. 

i .Never did he hear so piercing a 

; shriek us the one she gave when 

j she saw him fall: lie- Imstenetl to 

I reipovc her alarm by an assurance * 

’ that uo was- net hurt} she heard 
1 »• 
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him in silence, but she was pale 
and trembling. Madame le (Mere, 
a lady who was in the carriage 
with her, rallied her upon her 
fright; she made no reply, and 
Madame leClerc engaging Dorval, 
who had come into the coach, in 
conversation upon different sub¬ 
jects, nothing mote was'said about 
it. 

The circumstance, however, 
made an impression upon the heart 
■flUorval, and the tender looks 
which he cast from time to time 
upon Adelaide, mortified Madame 
le Clerr riot a little, that lady flat¬ 
tering herself that shewas the sole 
sovereign of his affections. The 
connection gratified both her in¬ 
terest and her vanity; siie had ta¬ 
ken a great deal of trouble to at¬ 
tach him, and the idea ofhis break¬ 
ing her chains was insupportable: 
but that lie should desert her for 
his wife, and that wile such a poor 
spiritless creature, it was not to be 
borne; and she resoU ed to use eve¬ 
ry means in her power to destroy 
the interest which she was fearful 
Adelaide had excited. 

She did not, lionet er, find this 
task so easy as she had flattered 
herself it would prove: Dorval was 
not void either of humanity or re¬ 
flection; he could not believe the 
suggestions of the artful Madame 
le CM ere, that Adelaide’s alarm was. 
afte cted, and his conscience told 
him, that if it was real, it was more 
than he deserved. He looked back 
upon his conduct to her during 
the time they had been united, and 
in spite of all the palliations which 
vanity and self-love suggested for 
it, lie could not help owning, that 
lie had been to blame. 

Half iuclincd to take a little tn>ijL> 


> ■ 

blc to conciliate her, dnd half irre¬ 
solute whether lie should conde¬ 
scend so far, he went to his wife’s 
apartment. He entered it rather 
suddenly, and at the moment tbit 
he did so, Adelaide thrust some¬ 
thing into her bosom with so much 
quickness that be could not per¬ 
ceive what it was. Iler confusion 
and agitation, however, raised a 
suspicion in bis mind, that it was 
either a picture or a letter; hut the 
blameless tenor of her life, her re-, 
serveand retired habits, were so di¬ 
rect a contradiction to the idea, 
that she was engaged in any in¬ 
trigue, that Dorval knew not what 
to think. The lioiirwbichlie passed 
with her was spent in mutual con- 
I straint. Dorval longed to ques¬ 
tion her about what be bad seen, 
but pride, and tlm dread of ap¬ 
pearing absurdly suspicious, pre¬ 
vented him. ‘ 

Half inclined to be jealous, and 
half angry with himself for feeling 
so, lie hastened from Adelaide to 
the house of Madame le Clcrc, to 
whom he related what ho had seen. 
Nothing could have happened 
more fortunately for her views, 
though sne was too politic to betray 
the satisfaction it gave her, and 
while'«he appeared to exculpate 
Madame Dprvul, she took care to 
express h4|£elf in such a manner 
as to strengthen the suspicions of 
Dorval. At last, when she had rai¬ 
sed his jealousy to a proper pitch, 
she told him, that she possessed the 
means of learning, through a sure 
channel, whethef his suspicions 
I were just or pot; but he must have 
pjttience, waa, impossible to 
get Iiiiy this 'information, immedi¬ 
ate • V,y' 

D6rvai, who was naturally of a 
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v c ry j calcus dfspositlon, passed a 
fortnight in the greatest anxiety; 
the circumstance dwelt upon his 
mind, and he more than once ask¬ 
ed* Madame le C’lere, whether she 
had discovered any thing. At last, 
she told him one morning, with a 
countenance of well-dissembled 
sorrow', that his suspicions were too 
just: Madame Dorval had an at¬ 
tachment, hut who the object of it 
was. she eouhl not discover. She 
had learned, however, that Ade¬ 
laide always wore round her neck 
the port 1 ait of this happy unknown; 
she had been seen to contemplate 
it for a considerable time together, 
to kiss it, and to bathe it with her 
tears. Madame le (Jlerc was going- 
on, but the storm which her infor¬ 
mation raised frightened her into 
silence: in truth, if he had been 
h-mself the best and fondest of 
husbands, he could not have beer, 
more enraged at discovering this 
supposed Jiemition of his wife’s 
arteciiotis. “ The base in grate!” 
cried he. u this then is the reason 
she givi * herself up so much to rc- 
t; r “icent; she ivi uses the pleasures 
mutable t he; iige and condition, 
[■ -o ■ he may fce.i her guilty p.is- 
sion • but 1 will instantly unmask 
her ; the vile hypocrite shall feel 
the power of an injured husband.” 

With these wonts lie rushed from 
f he grasp of Madame le Clerc, who, 
terrified at his violence, vainly tried 
to hold him, and hastened hack to 
ius own house. He found his wife 
at her toilet; he had not patience 
to wait till she had # finished dress¬ 
ing, but hastily dismissing her at¬ 
tendants, he demanded, in a stern 
tone, the portrait which she wore 
next her heart. * 

The countenance of Adelaide 


I at that moment justified all his sus- 
i picions: she turned pale as death, 
and appeared nearly fainting. This 
sight softened, in some degree, her 
enraged hushaiul. “ Unfortunate 
woman!” cried lie, “ you have no 
cause to fear for your personal 
safety, wronged as I have been, 

guilty as you are!”- 

“ How r !” interrupted Adelaide, 
m a tone of astonishment, “ guilty!” 
“ Yes, dare you deny it? Dare 
; you say, that you do not carry 
about your person the portrait of 
a lo\er r” 


“ It is true that I do wear the 
portrait of one whom 1 love, but 
it is also true, that he is not my lo¬ 
ver; on the contrary, he is uncon¬ 
scious of mv affection.” 

mf 


These words restored all the 
rage of Dorval: “ Gi\e me,” cried 
he in a voice of thunder, “ give 
me instantly this detested portrait!” 
and scarcely allowing her time to 
disengage it from her neck, lie 
snatclicd it from her hand; but no 
sooner had he cast his eyes upon 
it, than he exclaimed, in a tone ot 
wonder and delight, “ It is not 
possible! my eyes must deceive 
me!” A glance at his Adelaide, 
however, convinced him that they 
did not ; l cr glowing blush, the 
melting expression of her beauti¬ 
ful eyes, w’ould, at that moment, 
have revealed to him the state of 
her heart, had it been possible for 
him to doubt it alter Hie unques¬ 
tionable evidence of her tender¬ 
ness and fidelity which he held in 
liis hand, for it was lus own por¬ 
trait. vvliu h the wronged and inno¬ 
cent Adelaide had worn next her 
1 1 cart. 

Never before did Dorval enjov 
such delicious moments as those 
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which succeeded this discovery. ,, the circumstance "of Adelaide’s 

• I 

Ifc drew from his wife the only se-; concealing something iu her bo - 
cr.et of her pure and affectionate soni, she directly concluded, *hat 
heart: frightened by the despotic ii the neglected young wife consoijpd 
tone which he assumed in the be- ij herself with the attentions of a Be¬ 
ginning of their marriage, Ade- lant; and she hoped, by bribing the 
laide saw in him only an itnpcri- woman of Madame Dorval,to learn 
ous master; and the terror which he the particulars of an intrigue, 
had inspired was so great, that ! which her own depraved heart 
even when he relaxed in his strict- j made her readily suppose existed, 
ness, and suffered himself to ap- | She was, however, disappointed in 
pear such as ho really was, she j disem ering the object of Adelaide’s 
could not immediately shake off a ; preference: all mat she could as- 
sense of restraint, which gave to j certain was what she had related to 
her manners the reserve and cold- | Durval; but from these cireum- 

l 

ness that had so soon chilled his; stances she had no doubt of being 
affection, lint Donal was loo I able to separate them, and the very 
amiable, when he appeared in his ' means which she took to do it, re¬ 
natural character, to bo long view- united them in the firmest manner, 
ed with indilfereticehy a young and Become wise bv experience, 
susceptible female, who thought Dorval from that moment trusted 
it her duty to love him. Adelaide to the love of his wife as the sur- 
wept in secret for the loss of his cst means of preserving his nutho- 
heart, but she did not abandon the rity as a husband; but though he 
hope of one day recovering it, and J was foud of believing that he pos- 
tliis hope supported her spirits. ; scssed it, he gradually forgot to 
She had a genius for taking like- exercise it. In less than a year 
nesses, atnl she availed herself of afterwards, Madame Dorval made 
the t dent,which her husband knew 1 him a lather, and from that time 
nothing of, to procure a portrait of !j it seemed to be their mutual en- 
him, the possesion of which sola- ! ileavour, whichkhtuild most readily 
cod man}' an hour. When Ma- ; yield to the wish and opinion of 
dame le (Mere heard Dorval relate . the oilier. 

Plait. 3.—A LIGHT PI1 ALTON WITH PATENT MOVEABLE 

AXLES. 

Tim plate which accompanur. ;i the important improvementin them 
the present article, represents one ! by the application of Mr. Ackcr- 
of tl\o most elegant, and, at the ! matin’s Patent Moveable Axles, is 
same time, one of the safest vehi- likely to bring them again into fs- 
cles of the kind ever constructed, shion with gentlemen who are loud 
The accidents so frequently oeeur- :: of the exercise of driving their own 
ring to phaetons upon the old con- \ horses," ith perfect security, 
stfuetton. w ere so frequent, and gc- ! Independent of the other beau- 
ih rally so inevitable, as to have led ;j ties of- the \ chicle representeilyits 
to their almost total disuse; but j! peculiar shortness and compact- 
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A LIGHT PHAETON WITH PATENT MOVEABLE AXLES. 

• • 

ness are particularly striking: in a In our number for March last, 
phaeton upon any other plan, this ;! we gave a full accountof the nature 
would undoubtedly be a disadt an- | and advantages of this invention 
tagein all respects but appearance; j as applied to a landaulet,of which 
for the inevitable consequence j we gave a plate; aud we have now 
would be, that in turning and what ! only to subjoin a short illustrative 
is called locking, the carriage j extract from Mr. Ackenuanu’s pub- 
must be overturned. The follow- [j lieation on the subject: it isapor- 
ing‘•letter from the builder of this j[ tion of an account, given by the 
phaeton, to Mr. Ackcrmar.n, the jj author, of a journey he made on 


proprietor of the Patent Moveable 
Axles applied to it, will sufficiently 
explain this singular advantage. 

H4, G:a\'s Inn-lane, June 3, 1819. 

Dear Sir , 

I have great pleasure in 
communicating to you a most satis¬ 
factory account regarding the pha¬ 
eton I have just built, with your 
Patent Moveable Axles. In every' 
point, it far exceeds the expecta¬ 
tions of the gentleman for whom 
ft was constructed, but more es¬ 
pecially in that of short-lockiilg 
As a proof ot this, I may meui ion, 
that when we tried it together, the 
horses at starting were so unruly 1 
and resin e, plunging from side to \ 
side so violently and suddenly, that j 
m -i carnage of the kind upon any i 
other plan, we must certainly have 
been overturned. This, of course, is 
a most important desideratum, and ! 
renders your improvement of the ; 
utmost consequence. I hate the , 
gratification ol adding, that the fa- ! 
mil venae h 1 before hurlt,garcevery : 
satisfaction : a has been in constant 1 
work lbv ei^ht months, and is now 
only laid by in consequence of a 
death in tbefamilv. It is to be dir no- 

. i 

sed of, and should anv application . 
be made to vou upon the subject, 1 1 
have only to add, that it may be 
seen at my factory. Your obedient 
servant, ^ 

, T. Kinder. 

Vol Fill. X» XLI1I. 


| the Continent, in a travelling ve- 
j hide built with this important im- 
!, provement; by the general adop¬ 
tion of which, we will venture to 
say, many lives might be saved, 
and hundreds of accidents avoided, 
j “ I left Munich in the beginning 

I o tr> 

a of July last, and arrived at Ham- 
: burgh the end of August, during 
1 which time I made a tour of near- 
V ly twelve hundred English miles, 
i through the very worst roads in 
I that country, us my business led 
me not only into bye or cross roads, 
hut among the mountains, where 
it is more than probable that a 
carriage with a wide track like mine 
iind never vcr.iui ed. The ruts hero 
were also very deep, but that .ap¬ 
parently insurmountable difficulty 
was conquered by the high fore- 
wheels and the pliability of the 
axles, and the well-known danger 
: ofbrraknge in working out of deep 
ruts in a common carriage, was ;d- 
' together avoided. The hollow or 
jstmk roads, frequent in the moun¬ 
tains of Ge/munv, arc cut through 
rocks, with a track fr o: six to cig lit 
ilithe-; narrower than that ol my 
eariiige. Sumeiiines v,e, were al¬ 
most jammed in between the two 
sitbs of the road; at other times, 
the wheels on one side would be 
running twelve to fourteen inches 
high against one lateral acclivity, 

! so.that I and my travelling compa- 
• D 
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Xiion were obliged with our whole r would await my obstinate deter * 
weight to prevent the carriage from j miiiatioii. 

being thrown against the other, j “ I left Leipsig fo£ Halle about 
When, however, we worked, almost eleven o’clock in a very dark and 
miraculously, through the hollow ' rainy night, and the postillion had. 
roads, we had to contend with roots j to turn off from the main road at a 
of large trees, as the mountains of I spot where it was repairing : here, f ‘ 
Germany are generally covered | from the darkness of the night, he 
with thick forests, these roots run- 'blundered into a deep but small 
ningin every shape and direction, j stone-quarry, where there was, per- 
and sometimes rising twelve inches haps, just room enough, and no 
above the ground; so that the more, to turn a two-wheeled cart, 
wheels were continually acting But the short turn of the carriage, 

, above and below', from the nature the high w'heels, and the strength 
of the unequal, rugged, and bro- of the Moveable Axles, delivered 
ken surface over which they were us from this very dangerous posi- 
to move. Any gentleman who has tion, to the amazement of the pos- 
travelled in the mountains of Pap- tiliion, who declared, with no com- 
penheim, Eichstads, and Ertzge- mon violence, that a miracle alone 
biirge, in Saxony, will readily con- could have effected it. 
ceive my situation, and the diffi- ; “ We arrived in perfect safety at 

eulties with which the carriage had Halle, about six in the morning ; 
to contend, with a track from six and the account which the postil- 
to eight inches wider than that of , lion gave of our extraordinary cs~ 
the hollow roads. cape with the English carriage, as 

“ Itisacustoni with the post-mas-, j he was pleased to call it, collected, 
ters in those parts to furnish tra- I in the course of a few hours, all 
vellers with carriages particularly j the coach-makers, whcel-wrighu, 
constructed for the bve-roads of ! smiths,and mechanics of the place, 
that country, as they must either to examine this wonderful machine; 
return the same way, or have their j while several of them made draw- 
own vehicles sent forward to any J ings, measurements, and wooden 
point of the main road where it models from it. The same process, 
may suit their convenience to re- indeed, took place in almost every 
join them. Several of these post- ; town through w'hich 1 passed ; and 
masters appeared to think me out ' I have even, occasionally, delayed 
ofiny mind, when I insistedon con- ! my departure, to give the various 
tinuing my route in my own car- artisans and mechanics an oppor- 
riage instead of theirs, and fore- !', tunity to gratify their curious in- 
tokl the certain disasters which [I quiries respecting the construction 

i of the carriage.” 

ON KHAKSPEARE’S RICHARD III. 

(Continued from vol. VII. J>. 320. J 

We shall now consider the man¬ 
ner in which Richard manages his i 
accomplices, and those from whom 


he derives his assistance in the ful¬ 
filment of his designs. 

We discern in his conduct to- 
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wards them,, as much at least as in 
their own department, the true 
colour of thtyr character: we dis¬ 
cover the full extent of their fa¬ 
culties, and the real value of their 
virtues. According as they are 
variously constituted, his treat¬ 
ment of them varies. He uses 
t hem al I as the tools of his ambition; 
but assumes an appearance of 
greater friendship and confidence 
towards some than others. He is 
well acquainted with the engines 
lu: would employ: he knows the 
compass of their powers, and’dis¬ 
covers great dexterity in his man¬ 
ner of moving and applying them. 
To the ma)’or and his followers he 
affects an appearance of uncom¬ 
mon devotion and piety; great zeal 
for the public welfare ; a scrupu¬ 
lous regard for the forms of law 
and of justice; retirement front 
tile world ; aversions to the toils of 
Mate; much trust in the good in¬ 
tentions of a magistrate so conspi¬ 
cuous; still more in his under¬ 
standing; and by means of both, 
perfect confidence in his power 
with the people. Now in this man¬ 
ner of conducting himself, who is 
not more struck with the address 
and ability displayed by Richard, 
and more moved with curiosity to 
know their effects, than shocked 
at his hypocrisy and base deceit* 
Who does notdistinctly, though in¬ 
directly indeed, discern the cha¬ 
racter of the mayor? The deport¬ 
ment of Richard is a glass that re¬ 
flects every limb, every lineament, 
and every coloiy, with the most 
perfect truth and propriety. 

What! think you wc are Turks or Infidels? 
Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain’s dg'ath? &c. 
Ala-s! why would you heap those cares on me ? 
t am unlit tor state or majesty, kc. 


10 

I The behaviour of Richard towards 
I Buckingham is still more stfikiftgf 
and peculiah The situation was 
more difficult, and his conduct ap£’ 
pears more masterly. Yet, as in 
former instances, the'outlinesand 
sketch of Buckingham’s character 
are filled up in the deportment of 
the seducer. 

■ The conduct of Richard to 
Catesby is different from his de¬ 
portment towards the mayor and 
Buckingham/ Regarding hint as 
totally unprincipled, sefvile, and * 
inhuman, he treats- him like the 
meanest instrument df his gnilt. 
He treats him without respect for 
bis character, "without manage¬ 
ment of his temper, and without 
the least apprehension that he has 
any feelings that will shudder at 
i his commands. 

We shall now consider the de¬ 
cline of Richard’s prosperity, add 
the effect of his conduct on tlite fall 
of his fortunes.' 

By dissimulation, perfidy, and 
bloodshed, he paves his way to the 
throne; by the same base and in¬ 
human means, he endeavours'to se¬ 
cure his pre-eminehce;artd has add¬ 
ed to the fist of his crimes’, the assas¬ 
sination of his wife and hisnephews. 
Meanwhile he is laying a share for 
himself. NotRichmond,buthisown 
enormous vices proved the cause 
of his ruin. The cruelties he 
perpetrates excite in the minds 
of men, hatred, indignation, and 
the desire of revenge. But such 
is the deluding nature of vice, that 
of this consequence he is little 
aware. Men who lose the sense of 
virtue, transfer their own depra¬ 
vity to the rest of mankind, and 
believe that others are as little 
aliocked with their crimes as they 
' * D 2 ; 
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8l*e thettiselvfes. Richard having 
trampled upon every sentiment Of 
justice, had no conc^tioh of the 
'gencrarithorreoce that hadaVisen 
against hi'm.' He thought reBenfc 
Went might belongtothe sufferferr, 
and theft immediate' adherents; 
hut, having ho fifth itt the exist¬ 
ence of a disinterested sense of 
virtue, he appears to have felt no 
apprehension, lest other persons 
should be offended with his injus¬ 
tice^ or inclined to punish his irihu- 
%0&uilt. Add to this, that sutS- > 
dess' administers to his boldness, 
atid that he is daily more and more 
ft&fred to the practice of violent | 
OhtVage. Before he obtained the 
diadefri, he proceeded with cau¬ 
tion :'h~e endeavoured to impose 
Upon mankind the belief of his 
sknctifiedmariners: he treated his 
diisdciates with suitable deference; 
andjjfeenied as dexterous in his con¬ 
flict as he was barbarous in his dis¬ 
position! But caution and dissi¬ 
mulation required an effort; the 
exertion was laborious, and na¬ 
turally eeascd when imagined to 
be no longer needful. Thus ren¬ 
dered familiar with perfidious cru¬ 
elty ; flushed with success; more 
elate with confidence in his own 
ability, than attentive to the sug¬ 
gestions of his suspicion j and from 
his incapacity of.feeling moral ob¬ 
ligation, more ignorant of the ge¬ 
neral abhorrence he had incurred, 
than averse to revenge; as he be¬ 
comes, if possible, more inhuman, 
he certainly becomes more incau- 
tious. 

Thus the conduct of Richard in- 
'volves him in danger. The minds 
of men are alienated from his in-, 
tercsts. Those of his former as-; 
sooiates, who were in public es¬ 


teem, are dismissed with indignity, 
and incensed to resentment. Even 
such of his adherent? as are inter¬ 
ested in iiis fortunes on their own 
account, regard him with utter 
aversion. A stroke aimed at him 
in thisperiloussituation, must prove 
effectual. He arrives at the brink 
of ruin, and the slightest impulse 
will push him down. 

The other excellencies of this 
tragedy, besides the character of 
Richard, are indeed of an inferior 
nature, but not unworthy of Sliak- 
speare. The characters of Buck- 
ingham,Anne,Hastings,and Queen 
Margaret, are executed with lively 
I colouring and striking features; 
but, excepting Margaret, they are 
exhibited indirectly, and are more 
fully known by the conduct of 
Richard towards them, than by their 
own demeanour. Many of the epi¬ 
sodes have uncommon excellence; 
of this kind are, in general, all the 
speeches of Margaret. Their ef¬ 
fect is awful; they coincide with 
■ * 

the style of the tragedy; and, by 
I wearing the same gloomy complex- 
j ion, her prophecies and impreca- 
! tions suit and increase its horror, 
j There was never in any poem a 
dream superior to that of Clarence. 
It pleases, like the prophecies of 
| Margaret, by a solemn anticipation 
!l)f future events, and by its conso- 
j nance with the general tone of the 
, tragedy: it pleases by being so 
i simple, so natural, and so pathetic, 
! that every reader seems to have 
! felt the same or similar horrors, 
j Thistragedy, however, likeevery 
| other work of Shakspeare, lias many 
| faults; and, in particular, it seems 
.'to have been too hastHy written. 
; i Some ' incidents are introduced 
1 J without any apparent reason, or 
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without apparent necessity. We Iter kindred; nor can we pronounce* 
arc not, lor instance, sufficiently without hazarding conjecture, that 
informedoi'the motivethatproinpt- it proceeded from envy of their 
ed Kichard to marry the widow of sudden greatness, or from having 
Prince Edward. In other respects, his vanity flattered by the seeming 
this scene possesses very singular deference of llichard: yet these 
; merit. Thescene, towards the close motives seem highly probable. The 
of the tragedy, between the queen yonngprincesbeartoogreatn share 
and Richard, when he solicits her in the drama. It would seem the 
consent to marry her daughter poet intended to interest ns very 
Elizabeth, seems no other than a much in their misfortunes. The 
<-onv of that now mentioned. As representation, however, is not 
mii it, it i*faulty; and still more so, agreeable. The princes have more 
by being executed vyith lessability : smartness than simplicity; and we 
vet tnis incident is not liable to the are more affected withTyrrel’s de- 
ubjection made to the former. We scription of their death, than plea- 
set* a good prudential reason for sed with any thing in their o\yn 
the marriage of Richard with Eli- conversation. Nor docs the scene 
zubeth, hut pone for his marriage of the ghosts, in the last act, seem 
u ith l.ady Anne. We almost wish equal in execution to the design of- 
that the first courtship had. been Shakspeare. There is more de- 
ouutted, and that the dialogue be- lightful horror in the speech of 
tween llichard and Anne had been Richard awakening from his dream. 
Mined and appropriated to Richard than in any of the predictions dc- 
and the queen. Neither are we nounced against him. There seems 
sufficiently informed of the motives indeed some impropriety in repre- 
that, on some occasions, influenced seat ing these spectres as actually 
the conduct of Buckingham. We appearing, w hich were only seen 
are not enough prepared for .his in a vision, 
animosity against the queen and Richardson. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A WOULD-BE AUTHOR. 

ClIAl*. IV. 

DIGRESSION—THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS—AND PROPOSITIONS AFTER 

MV DECEASE. 

The very long period, Mr. Edi- from you, that Tristram Giilifiow- 
tor, during,which your readers have er. Esq. was yet in the land of the 
not heard from me, must have been living; and that you, and y.ou alone, 
to them a sad l time of, anxiety.: a%they, imagined, detained bigya- 
doubtless, the doors of oupjfriend ju^le manuscript from an espect- 
Ackermann have been crowded infc world. 

wi th admirers of my con? positions; *,, I; howeyer*, exonerate you 

and iu the event of his not being from auhlame; apd the eager in- 
able*® sjiffv^-their questions, bun- quirers jp,ustbe told, that a man of 
dretls, I daresay, thronged towards my attainments is not expected, to 
Westminster, in hopes of hearing hiring hpme his work regularly, like 
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a shoemaker or tailor, on Saturday 
night. We, Mr. Editor, we sons of 
the pen, the offspring of Plxrbus, 
cannot write at all times and in all 
seasons. Authors have been allow- 
ed their vagaries, and the slightest | 
works are not the production of a 
minute. Of my brother authors, we 
have many instances on record of 
their dilatorincss. Goldsmith com¬ 
posed his poems by slow and labo* 
rious efforts: Churchill, though a 
versifier at fifteen, was not known 
as a poet till thirty: Sterne did not ‘ 
display himself as an original ge- i 
nius till a late period of life: the ’ 
immortal work of .Montesquieu was 
the occupation of twenty years: 
the wit of Butler was far from being 
extemporaneous, but painfully ela¬ 
borated from notes which he inces¬ 
santly accumulated*: Rousseau's 
u as the fruitoftwentyyears’ ' 
meditations: Addison, whose Spec- I 
/«Ior\oungcalls“a chance amuse¬ 
ment,” collected his materials in 
three folio volumes before he pub¬ 
lished them; and Dr. Drake, and a 
thousand others, will tell us, what j 
age our immortal bard, Shjakspeare, I 
had attained before he printed his 
divine breathings. 

If these great men, then, were so 
long ere their Muses were deliver¬ 
ed, surely the RecalUcljyus of a 
itouhl-be Author may be allowed 
some time in the pains of parturi¬ 
tion. 

, Our inclinations, besides, do not 
always wait upon our need: we 
children of the sun have to contend 
with air and climate, and a thou¬ 
sand other circumsmwj^u: Dyer 

. * Vide D’lxr&di’s CktumUSet if Au~ 
tfiars : but «liere did he l«iw» this.trait of 
BwtlerfjAll his bingrapbafsary dlerUon 
tin," Iiyad. 


I imputed the faults in. his Fleece to 
I its being written in a fenny coim- 
| try. De Foe says of King Wil¬ 
liam’s genius: 

I Batavian climates nourish’d him awful*’; 

| Too great a genius for so damp a soil. 

Young complains that his verse 
ran slow in this climate: Deocartes, 
fearing the air of France would be 
too lively for his philosophical dis¬ 
coveries, took refuge in Holland: 
and why, Mr. Editor, am not 1 to 
| he indulged in my whir#? and cut 
I prifces ? But enough of this, as your 
readers must be more pleased when 
■ l talk of myself, than when I speak 
of Messrs. Shakspeare, Young, 

^ Descartes, &e. &c.: I shall there¬ 
fore proceed to indulge them. 
j| On my return from Corn hi 11, 
when ] arrived at mv lodgings 1 
began to turn over coolly in my 
mind the occurrences of the day, 
in which all that had been unplea¬ 
sant subsided in the satisfaction, 
that tny poetry was at length to see 
the light, and that the title-page, 
would inform the world, who had 
condescended to furnish it with 
amusement: the disgraceful part of 
my adventure, that of being seized 
as a person suspected of anoin- 
mous libels, was easily got over; as 
one of those calamities, though 
hinted at by D’Israeli, which we 
authors sometimes Itave to en¬ 
counter. 1 - 

With what anxiety dM I wait for 
! the 1st of the following month! 
and in the meah : ,tkfte 4 reftd and 
wrote: I verily belie ve ! that Mr. 
Randal cursed thp Hour in which he 
was so weak as to encourage me in 
my mania, not that Fwas not acon- 
siderable loser. Alas V sir, submit¬ 
ting my effusions to this partial 
friend made wyful havoc in my 
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vine-cellar; (or at the end of the 

week, and there were three more 

to come, 1 found hut one solitary 

bottle lurking at the bottom of the ' 

saw-dust. Well, sir, what of that? 1 
. 1 
Was it tor me, a genius, to count j 

bottles as they were emptied, or to j 

heed paltry cash? Did Otway, or | 

Steele, or Khenstone, or Savage, or • 

Dermady, or Sheridan, ever think ! 

of money ? No, sir; nor would I! 

Enraptured with the adoration of 
the celestial Nine,though scorning ij 
to drink their beverag-e, 1 wrote j 
and drank, till Mr. Crackenthorpe, ! 
my wine-merchant, was waited up¬ 
on for another dozen of his three 
years’ old crusted port, alias hot 
sloe-juice. 

Day lingered after day, till at 
length, sir, I beheld the dear wet i 
blue wrapper issue from the parcel 1 
of the stationer. “ See here,” 1 j 
exclaimed, “ 1 have it!” Not Aris¬ 
totle after he had completed his 
Poetics, nor Sir Richard Arkwright 1 
when he discovered the princi- , 

pie of his spinning-jenny, nor- 

zounds! never mind who were so j 
delighted at having gained the ob¬ 
ject they had long sought after, as 
1 was in beholding the dear Maga- j 
zine; suffice it to say, that none j 
were ever more transported. I was j 
about to carry it oil - in triumph, to , 
gloat on it at home, when Mr.Demy 
declared that he could not spare it, i 
ior Mr. Didapper o\er the way had 
bespoken it; “and it has quite slip- ! 
ped my memory,” continued-he, 
** to order one, sir, for you.”— 
“ Slipped your memory, Mr. De¬ 
my!” I cried, elevating myself on 
my heels: “ do yon know*" conti¬ 
nued I, with an air of contempt, 
“ arc you aware of the* conse¬ 
quence of your misconduct ? You 


are disappointing no common per¬ 
son .”—“ Yes, sir,” answered the 
pert shopman; « and I do know, 
too, that if I disappoint Mr. Di- 
dapfper, he will come here and blare 
me up.”—“ Blow you up. Demy, 
what do you mean ?”—“ Yes, he’ll 
kick up a fine hullebelaro,” was the 
reply. — “ And pray,” I added, 
“ what can make him so anxious to 
see it? Does he write any of the 
matter?”—“ Lord bless me,” said 
Demv, “ he write, sir! No, sir: do 
your” J crimsoned ruby red. “No, 
Mr. Gilliilower,” he continued; 
“ but he is always so anxious to see 
all the new bankrupts, and the like 
of that, with the dividends, and 
what not.”—“ Bankrupts, arid di¬ 
vidends, and what not!” 1 exclaim¬ 
ed with disdain ; while, during this 
colloquy, 1 was trying to get a peep 
at my beloved lines, as they might 
! lie perdue within an uncut page. 

Will you believe it, Mi. Editor,I 
found them not. At length,squeez¬ 
ed in among the answers to corre¬ 
spondents, I read, “ We regret 
that the pressure of temporary 
matter obliges us to defer printing 
Mr. Gill blower's beautiful lines, 
but they shall certainly be inserted 
in our next.”—“Alas!”! utteied 
mournfully, what is so thin, so 
tender, so full of feeling, as a poet’s 
j skin ?” 1 cursed the editor’s “ re- 

i grets;” and throwing down the now 
i useless number, exclaimed peev¬ 
ishly, “ Here, Mr. Demy, pray do 
not disappoint Mr. Didappcr of his 
bankrupts, dividends, and what not.'" 

I crawled sullenly out of the shop, 
and retired- in dudgeon to ; my 
^P&ttment. After conning ov$r this 
^ N aticetaeorrespcmdeius” several 
Limes, 1 recollected, that had 1 look¬ 
ed carefully o>er every page, 1 
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might yet have found it, spite of i 
the notice to the contrary; till at 
length, my aspirations vibrating 
between “ regret” and the“ beau¬ 
tiful lines,” my mind found repose 
in the latter, and I sought further 
consolation in the works of some 
disappointed author like myself, 
until my wonted placidity returned. | 

To the next month 1 looked for¬ 
ward with greater anxiety than the 
last; and having cautioned Demy | 
over and over again “ to remember : 
not to forget” to order the number 
of the Magazine for me, I resorted 
in the mean time to my studies,' 
lest the public (of whom 1 thought 1 
quite as much as of myself) should 
be again disappointed of some pro¬ 
duction of my pen. I prepared 
three effusions ready for publica¬ 
tion : these w ere,“The Female Sup¬ 
pliant,” in the measure of “ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man;” 

** The cruel Lover,” in that of Monk 
Lewis's “ Alonzo and Imogene,” 
and the last an epigram. 

1 had tried my hand at a sonnet, 
but whether my genius disdained 
to be cramped in fourteen lines, or 
whether the gods, or rather the 
goddesses, were, or were not, un- 
propitious, 1 was obliged at length 
reluctantly to abandon it. “ Try i 
it some other way,” said Mr. Rah- | 
dal; “ put the lines into other or¬ 
der.” I did, hut still I found they 
would not do: though 1 was aware 
that Milton preferred his Paradise 
Regained to his Paradise and 
I might err in my decision; yet, 
fearful of tarnishing my Mushing 
honours, I threw the no happy com¬ 
position into tlmfirer-butimt with¬ 
out taking cure to preserve a clean 
copy for some future day. . ? 


i I am fully aware, Mr. Editor, that 

you, and many of your readers, 
will think me too prosing and too 
particular in my detail; but I am 
determined, that after my decease 
the public shall not be at any trou¬ 
ble in appropriating local circum¬ 
stances to me and my works: a de¬ 
ficiency in this respect has caused 
much vexation and trouble in re¬ 
gard to those authors who have left 
no key behind them. I am con¬ 
vinced, that the curiosity of the 
public will be great after my death, 
to learn every circumstance of my 
life, and I should justly deem my¬ 
self culpable of a proper want of 
deference to the future, public, did 
I not attempt to satisfy it by every 
mtuns in my power: after my de¬ 
cease they will bestow, most assu¬ 
redly, that tribute to my mcmoiy, 
which during m\ life they have de¬ 
nied. For the purpose of doing 
every thing which my fame de¬ 
mands, 1 am now sitting to an emi¬ 
nent artist for my portrait, with a 
pensive air, a book in my' hand, and 
my study r in the distance. I shall 
hand you, Mr. Editor, such letters 
as you may deem worthy a fac-si¬ 
mile, and a view of the house, per¬ 
haps the very room, in which 1 was 
born, delineated by my own pencil. 

My works 1 expect will not form 
more than twenty-one volumes 
royal octavo, which, as 1 do not de¬ 
sire to retain the copy-right of 
them, nor w ill you perhaps be com¬ 
pelled to send copies to the uni¬ 
versities (thanks to the interference 
of parliament), will no doubt afford 
abuad^at profit to some distant 
Lqpgffr&p, Hurst, Rees, Or me, and 
Brown. 1 may, however, leave. 1 ' 
them for the benefit of tbe Literary * 
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Fund, under a proviso, that they consent to be in Westmit^$^&* 
erect a monument to my memory,, hey, until a more hbnour^blBF'pki^ 
by Chantrey, I shall beperfectly of deposit fhr my body 
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WE this montit present ourread- arid i saturated witlt carhome acid, 
ers with a specimen of the Htfto- wiach rendersr itMess fit to dStsdhnfc 
graphic art, which will be found th4ereasy, «i^s*%nces, it is best hot 
particularly useful to ladle? iff the bth$^%Rifbf the soap 

painting and ornamentingwoffer %£$ after the bUtiling,- atid to lie£p 
boxes, cabinets, &c. ' tftecomposition oyer Anoal fifejat 

At the same time, wa cannot do podia degree of heat e« is-feuffi- 
better than give room to another cieftt for the dissolution' of thd 
extract from the work of M- Se- soap. Tim done, a'small quantity 
nefelder, of which we spoke a few of the composition may be taken 
months since. He is, as our read- on a clean knife, in order to ascet^ 
ers are aware, the inventor of the tain whethffe it dissolves 'easily in 
new and most useful art of engra- cold water. If the - soap is -good; 
"■ving upon stone, and his book con- the prescribed quantity 'is always 
tains a lull and satisfactory account sufficient; but if the alkali in it is’ 
of the whole process by which the not strong and pungent enough, a 
operations are conducted. Our small quantity of soap may hd| 
quotation of this month is from : added, till it is seen that the 
Chapter II. and refers more parti- easily dissolves irt water. Ttie* 
eularly to the preparation of the .lamp-black,-Whicih must be of the? 
chemical ink, one of the most im- finest quality, and previously bunit* 
portant requisites in the accom- j on the fire in a close veMel, till ycl- 
plishment of the work. ' low smoke nO-longer issues from" 

“ manner OP preparing the it, must now be added to the coin-* 
chemical ink. position, stirring it conitaritlyalL 

“ All the different ingredients of the while. When ail has beCrKwelh 
the composition of the ink, except mixed, and worked up till it gra 4 -'” 
the soap, of which only one half is dually 'becomes cool, the cOmposi- 
taken, are put together in au iron tiou is then taken out of the sapee- 
saucepan, and exposed to a strong pan, when any shape may be given 
fire till the whole of the mass ig- to it. Most of it ought to be made 
nites. When the quantity is re-'! into small cylinders or sticks, 
duced to one half, the saucepan is in this dry state it is preserved!'ro 
carefully covered; or put into a occasional use. v'^' 

pailful of water; tp extinguish the “ Here it is necessary to addkhe 
dame and cool -the substance. fallowing general observations 

** The reason why only one half ! f i f* .Upder the denomination of ■ 
of the soap ig added is, that the al- ?o|p,is Understood the common 
kali, in the violent heat, unites bet- soip prepared from tallow and soap" 
ter with the other subetaJ^Sh .Klip lees: Venetian^or oil soap is* bdf* 
in this process It loses its povrer, so good for ink, as it reuders it 
Vot. VIII. No. XLIII. • E 
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more' slimy when dissolved imwa- on the stone, and to produce thick 
ter* and doe* ifet resist bo well the : and coarse lines. The smaller the 
action ofOqua-fortis. > ; quttfidty bf. lamp-black in the ink, 

•■^’If&FUr bdlbuifagtheihk', there tfefedEfcner’the lines are; but, as it is 
dtityt^used, besides lamp-black, nob rt> visible, it is pore difficult 
indigo, bltie bke, verrailicmVilul to work with it. 

Rfi&tihre, ^*Ad idsrioii* other co- ®0'e For dissolving the ink, dis- 
ldifc&,*provided 4hey.do not tdter tilled water is best) pure rain-wa- 
th^iatureiOf^ie^ajpi Hrhkb wili ter, or, if this cannot be had, pure 
fc&tlife'OBse-if the^oonlsiat ol neuM. soft river-water, will do in case of 
tral or other salts; The lamp-black, need. ; If the rain-water is old and 
if not “previously burnt ns above- putrid, the'solution is apt to be- 
mentioned, contains a great quan- come thidk<and slimy, 
tity of pyroligneous acid, winch “ 4r. The igniting and burning 
Unites with the olkali, neutralizes 'of the ingredients is not absolute- 
ft* arid thus prevents it from dig- ly necessary, but it contributes 
Solving the greasy*substances. It much to render the ink of a supe- 
iS,’therefore, very martial to burn rior quality for use. 
ot roast the lamp-black, before it “ 5. It is only when shellac en- 
is used, over a strong fire, by the ters into the composition that it is 
action of which the acid escapes necessary to burn the ingredients 
in the form of a yellow smoke. well, as this substance does not 
“ Another sort of black is pre- fully dissolve, except in a very 
ferable to this burnt or roasted considerable heat, 
lamp-black. It «s prepared from “ The shellac, which in China 
animal grease or wax, or from a <and the East Indies is prepared by 
composition of ox-tallow and gum- an insect belonging to the genus of 
penzoe. For this purpose, the tal- the bee, possesses the quality of 
low is melted and poured into a melting in a moderate heat, but 
eomtnou lamp with a cotton wick; does not dissolve in any sort,of 
theththe lamp is lighted, and pla- animal grease, as tallow, butter, 
ced under an iron or brass plate, oil, wax,&c. if not previously freed 
on which the black collect*,. From from the acid which belongs to it; 
time to time die black iascraped and this can only be done by a vio- 
off wkh a knife, and preserved in lent fire. If shellac is melted with 
a covered.vessel, till the necessary oil or grease, it remains, at first, at 
quantity ds obtained* This black the bottom of die vessel; if the 
is very fixmaud mild, and so strong, ‘heat is increased to such a degree 
that with One ounce of it as much auto ignite the ingredient*, it.be- 
can be done as with three ounces gins to swell, and.jocqverthe stw- 
of die cuimnon lamp-black. Thd face in the fornijdf a-spongy mass, 
ink prepared with-diis black ispar- The iieat still increasing, it .fiis- 
ticularly fine aod'liquid..* solveifatJast entirely. A* spores 

V “ lu general it is tobebbserwBd; it has entirely dissolved* ** ifc’jtihH* 
chut ’die. greater, betake the vessel fcoro^h® fine, and 

lafep-bUck used! rttf^liu cetaposi - turnover it well, M order to extipi* 
tion dT the ink, and dxj blacker guish tlie flame. ■. . 
die ink is, the mme it is apt to run ‘ “ (i. None of the above-men- 
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tioned compositions of ink can be 
kept long in the liquid state, a* in 
a few days it becomes slimy, a^vd 
unfit for use. It is, therefore, 
ter to preserve the ink in a dry 
state, in which it does not experi¬ 
ence any change for years; and to 
dissolve a small quantity of it, as 
often as required, by rubbing it 
down in a clean vessel or eup: if a 
sufficient quantity is thus obtained, 
a few drops of water may be added, 
ami, by rubbing it with the finger, 
it will soon be dissolved. The ink 
is then fit for immediate use. 

** 7. In dissolving the ink in wa¬ 
ter, it is material to obtain the ne¬ 
cessary degree of liquidity, A 
good ink must not contain undis- 
'solved particles, and ought to be 
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of the thickness of oreacp or;,oik; 
if it is too thick, it is difficult to 
work with it; if too thin, it does 
not resist the aquafortis. :.A very 
few trials are sufficient to teach the 
student-"a pprreot4.proportion in, 
this. A gopd artist will do well to 
prepare,, every 3 : da$r*- a, sufficient 
portion of ink :< if, during thevwwk, 
itbecomes too thick, as sometimes) 1 
will happen; the addition*of one or 
two drops of water will remedy 
this sufficiently.” 

These are the general obser¬ 
vations on the use of the chemical 
or alkalic ink: some other particu¬ 
lars shall hereafter be mentioned 
in the description of the different 
manners. >*,. 


DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. 

No. X. 


On the pleasures of country retire¬ 
ment in Spring and Summer—The 
question discussed , whether fashion¬ 
able persons ought to go into the 
country before the adjournment or 
prorogation if Parliament — La¬ 
dy Blue's opinion upon the subject , 
with incidental ohservutionx imwin¬ 
ter amusements and employments— 
On Lectures , and on evening Con¬ 
versaziones. 

Scene.—Hyde Park. 

Persons .—Lady Candle wick, Lady Blue, and 
Sir James. 

Sir James. Good morning to 
your ladyship. I thought that you 
had left town for Lincolnshire: how 
happens it, that *Sir Christopher 
and your ladyship remain so Ion gin, 
this odious city ? 

Lady Candlewick. The ci^y, Sir 

i James! Not in the city; we have 
quitted Fenclmreh-street very long: 

■ ' it w 


we have nothing to do with the city 
now. 

Sir James. I beg pardon for my 
error, but I assure you It was un¬ 
intentional: when I spoke of the 
city, I alluded generally to the 
metropolis, including all its sub¬ 
urbs. 

Lady Candlewick. Suburbs again, 
Sir James! 1 am astonished that 
you are so extremely nngenteel as 
to suppose that I and Sir Christo¬ 
pher reside in the suburbs. This 
it is to have had the misfortune, by 
parental compulsion, to marry a 
citizen, anda person formerly-in 
trade, although only ia the whole¬ 
sale way.* Besides, you know that 
hehas so long quitted business, and 
retited : into Sackville-street. I 
hope you consider Sackyi lie-street 
quite out of’ the beat of the ©rdi-. 
nary vulgar. ^ 

' E % 
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Sir James. Oh, certainly! Yout 
neighbours ar&some of the gayest 
find tnbsfc fashionable people in the 
world; sfrid to do ydUr ladyship 
justice, you arc not a whit behind 
them. : 

" ‘ Lady Candlewick. There, Sir 
Jdmes, yotit' provehboth your taste 
«bd^discernment. I am protid of 
Udih good opinion you entertain of 
me. 

SirJtit4e$j And it is this very cir- 
cumsnnvOejof your admirable at¬ 
tention to stfdh matters, that makes 
hie wonder that your ladyship and 
Sir Christopher should so long re¬ 
main in London. 

Lady Cartdlewick. The town is 
yet exceeding full of the genteel- 
est families, is it not? I would 
not for the world be guilty of so 
gross a piece of ill-breeding as to 
remain in this smoky place when 
all the rest of the beau monde have 
quitted it. But Lady Slipshod, 
Sir David Saunter, Mts. Glibb, and 
two or three more, who understand 
what is ton, the other night, at a 
rout at Lady Ape-airs’, were agree¬ 
ing that it would he quite ridicu¬ 
lous to forsake London at present. 

Sir James. And why ? Is not 
the country at this moment in its 
fullest verdure? and, above all, 
"do not the fineness of the wea- 

• ther, and the earliness of the sea¬ 

son, invite us not to lose a moment 
in enjoying its delights ? *. i 

■' "'Lady Cahd/ewick. Well, 1 con¬ 
fess you astonish me prbdigiofcrsiy. 
Hoiv the country maybe; 1 do not 
know*. I dare' sifey the'trees are 

• green enough, • and' the weather 

fine enough; but you know ^ that 
parliamCntsity sotxceedingly late 
thWyeftr. •“ ■' » ' 

Sir Jama. And yCur ladyship is 


of pinion, that the country cannot 
be delightful until parliament has 
.risen. 

Lady Candlewick. Certainly it 
cannot. I confess,, for my part, 
that I am very foud of the country; 
but then it must be at the proper 
time, not when all genteel people 
are in London. 

Sir James. But I did not know 
that Sir Christopher Candlewick 
was in parliament. 

Lady Candlewick. He is not, I 
know— the more the pity; he did 
all he-could to get in ; it cost him 
about 6000?, and at la§t he was 
obliged to give up the contest. 

Sir James. No doubt it is a na¬ 
tional misfortune. 

Lady Candlewick. It is indeed ; 
for all persons of any figure and 
appearance now get into parlia¬ 
ment: it gives them addj£ionul 
consequence; and when the hus¬ 
band is an M. P. the wife can with 
more propriety take the lead in 
all fashionable parties. Indeed, Sir 
Christopher’s ill success was a grie¬ 
vous disappointment:—but those 
rascally electors, what do you 
think they did, Sir James? 

Sir James. Most likely took a 
bribe from his antagonist. 

Lady Candlewick. Indeed they 
did, and from Sir Christopher too. 

Sir James. How was that? 

Lady Candlewick. Thus: I think 
you will agree with me, that it was 
the most profligate conduct in the 
world. No sooner had Sir Chris¬ 
topher paid down his 5000/. to be 
distributed among the'!eiectors--*- 

Sir James.' What! thenSir Chris¬ 
topher attempted to bribe thesrfc 

Lady Candlestick. Of course; that 
you know is the way. > » 

Sir James. Indeed! I ash scary 
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to hear it: butt I suppose Sir Chris¬ 
topher having set his rival candi¬ 
date the example, that rival bribed 
the electors higherthan he did,and 
so was returned for the borough. 

Lady Candlewick■ Exactly so: was 
it not most infamous? was such 
barefaced profligacy ever heard of? 
Then, too, how many splendid par¬ 
ties, how many fine dresses, and how 
many beautiful carriages, might I 
not have had for the money thus 
thrown away ! 

Sir James. Then, though Sir 
Christopher, to the regret, no 
doubt, of the nation, is not in par¬ 
liament, I suppose your ladyship 
stays in town because he is not. 

had tf Candlewick. Very true: for 
'what pleasure can one have in the 
country, if it be not fashonable to 
be there ? 

Sir James. And because parlia¬ 
ment may not be prorogued until 
the end of July, your ladyship 
will remain in Sackville-street till 
that date. 

Lady Candlewick. Mostcertainly. 

Sir James. I envy yourladyship’s 
accommodating disposition; for 
though 1 am not in parliament, I 
am obliged to remain in London 
on some matters* of business that 
cannot be deferred, and I confess 
I feel great reluctance at resigning, 
at this delightful season, the charms 
of the country. 

. Lady Candlewick. There you, see 
is the (difference between us: y$u l 
like the country when the trees age 
green and the sun shines rtv-all' 
times; now l lilue it Only when I, 
can enjoy it fashionably : v green 
tiroes and sunshine are nothing tq 
;*rie, at a wrong time.,# 

Sir James. So. that ypu^mftasufe 
your .-seasons, ndt by .the progress: 
of the months, or the approach of 
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fine weather, but by the number of 
fashionable people who go into the 
country. 

Lady Candlewick. Exactly. 

Sir James,, And you do not go 
into the country for the sake of 
health or enjoyment, so much as 
becauseuther people, who general¬ 
ly ipad v the ton, set you the exam¬ 
ple). However, here comes a lady 
who is quite of a different opinion. 

Lady Candlewick. Yeti'mean La¬ 
dy Blue. Aye, indeed, she is tho¬ 
roughly old-fashioned; quite of 
the last century in her dress and 
her opinions. You may see that, 
if you only look at her footman 
behind her, in his old-fashioned 
buckramed broad worsted - laced 
state coat. 

Sir James. I confess, that, on 
some points, her ladyship’s taste 
is a little too antiquated even for 
me, and ani&ng others, in the live¬ 
ries she chooses: but that is not a 
matter of much consequence. 

Lady Candlewick. Well, it is as¬ 
tonishing how some people differ: 
now, I hold it to be a matter of the 
highest consequence how our foot¬ 
men are dressed: a lady of fashion 
now-a-days is much more anxious 
about the appearance of her foot¬ 
men than of her children. 

Sir James. About the last Lady 
Blue need take no care, as she has 
never, had the felicity of being 
married. 

■Lady Candlewick. Felicity you 
call it! Ask Sir Christopher what 
Jke thinks of it. But here comes 
Lady Bine. Good mornitig to your 
ladyship—a fine morning for Rot- 
Jjfo-row. , 

[Enter Lady & luf..] , 

Sir James. I hope your ladyship 
enjoys perfect health. 

*Lady Blue. 1 thank you: if any 
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tiling- could give people good 
health, it would be such weather 
as we noto enjoy;' 

Sir James. Such a season has sel¬ 
dom been knowii. How long has 
your ladyship returned from the 
Country ? ’ ‘ i 

Lady Blue. Only three days ago. J 
I have been there all the spring, 
and I think the country was never 
Seen in higher perfection. 

Lady Caiid/etcick. Well, I am 
surprised, Lady Blue, to hear you 
say so; for no persons of note (ex¬ 
cepting your ladyship) have yet 
left town. 

Lady Blue. I am not at all of 
opinion, that the beauty of the 
scenery at a distance from the me¬ 
tropolis, is at all improved by the 
circumstance, that a number of fa¬ 
shionable people are rolling about 
it in barouches, or cantering across 
the commons on white fionies. On 
the contrary, such sights detract 
so much from the pleasure I receive, 
and make the country in so much 
resemble London. I am old-fa¬ 
shioned enough to love the country 
for its own sake. 

Lady Cuud/eti'irk. Well, now l 
am surprised at that; 1 cannot ac¬ 
count for it. 

Stir James. But I apprehend that 
your ladyship does not dislike to 
sec those who have been fixed in 
a smoky city, and employed for 
many months in ! hastening from 
opera to rout, and from rout to mas¬ 
querade, in the most fetid air, wash-' 
ing off the soot, as It were, in the 
fifce free air of the country: at 
least they are chappy in thi»„eifv-> 
plpyment, and it is an r undoubfc£ff 
gratification to see others enjoytn|^ 
tbeitaselves. ,* 

Lady Blue. True, Sir . James. 1 


where they really can*enjoy them¬ 
selves : but let me ask you, what 
taste can they have for the country 
who can make themselves such 
mere abject slaves to. the ridiculous 
pleasures, as they are miscalled, of 
London in the winter season ? 

Lady Candlezcick. Well, now I 
really am quite astonished to hear 
your ladyship call the pleasures of 
London ridiculous. Plays, balls, 

I routs, and parties, seem to me the 
. very essence of all that is charm- 

■: in s- 

j Lady Blue. I do not much vvon- 
j der that your ladyship should not 
| find any thing very inviting in the 
country. At the same time, to the 
young, I am ready to allow that 
London has its attractions. 

Sir James. And those who are 
more advanced in life may find 
many laudable and sufficient excu¬ 
ses, I think, for remaining there, 
at least, during four or five months 
of the year. 

Lady Blue. The public institu-, 
tions at which lectures are deliver¬ 
ed in the winter undoubtedly are 
worth attehding: there the young 
ladies may obtain a knowledge of 
chemistry, botany, the fine arts— 
at least as much as it is necessary 
they should know. 

Sir James. And perhaps a little 
more. They get a smattering, 
just enough to make them conceit¬ 
ed, and in trying to talk learnedly, 
to- display their ignorance. 

Lady Candleuick. Well-, it' is 
strange to see the odd notions that 
.some people taka into their heads. 
For my part,*I have always consi¬ 
dered'-those lectures the most im- 
provitt^things in the world. 

Lady Blue. I am not disposed W 
object to them, for I think a great 
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deal of useful knowledge mi ay be gopdunderstandings asjnen—often 
gathered from them. , better; ; and that their talents are; 

Mr James* Qo you think that they, frequently of a muph more useful 
are calculated , to jqake English- kind. However, fwe will not enter 
women better ^wiyes andjupthers intp this question now; only, if you 
than if they never had heard thern? will do me. the fayour to attend 

Lady Blue. You know, Sir^laqies, any of my female conversaziones held 
that I am far from being of opinion, every Wednesday, you . will soon 
that it is fitting that Englisfi wives, be.convinced of the fact.^ 
and mothers should be confined.to .[We have not room for the rest 
mere pudding and pier making, of the conversation upon this in- 
and needle-work. ( You know top, teresting topic, and we must defer 
that 1 think they have at least as it till our next number.] 

THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

No. XLIII. 

As when some poet, happy in his choice , 

Of an important subject, tunes his voice 
To sweeter sounds, and more exalted strains, 

Which, from a strong reflection, he attains ; 

As Homer, while his heroes he record’s, 

Transfuses all their fire into his words: . 

So we, intent the charming sex to please. 

Act with new life and an unwonted ease; 

Beyond, the limits of-our genius soar, i 

, And feci an ardour quite unknown before. 

I acknowledge the Essay on attentive at his first becoming ac- 
Decorum in Personal Behaviour, quainted with the public ; for ex- 
and think myself greatly obliged perience, it must be acknowledged, 
by the writer of it,, in preferring is a qualification as requisite in a 
the,i'emale Tattler, to convey its fine gentleman as in a statesman, 
admirable precepts to the public. Yet it is to be remarked, that ex- 
Itis too extensive to be inserted sit perience is much sooner acquired 
once, and therefore I must be by some, than by others; for it 
compelled to deal itout in extracts, does not consist so much in a copi- 
as 1 have the permission to do; nor ous remembrance of whatever has 
have I the least doubt but that happened, as in a regular retention 
my readers will be satisfied, as I of what may be useful. When we 
think they will also be instructed, have gained knowledge, the best, 
by the manner in which it will be* -way to improve it will be exercise, 
conveyed .to them in the pages of in which two ,things arc carefully- 
the Repository. . to be avoided, positiveness and af- 

^ : F——T -fegtation. If to our care in shun- 

- nipg them, we add a desire of obli-. 

..The world is a great school, gingthosewith whom we converse, 
wherein men are first to learn, and the^J# little danger but that we, 
then to practise. A^fundameu- all we wish; and polite^ 

,tfds in all sciences ought to be well ness, by an imperceptible grada-- 
Uttdemood, a man cannot be too do®, will enter into our minutest 
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andante are VeriFelc^artt through- teifatfd * movem^nf; is fotd$N$d Ton 
• ttnty K 2 .fi&: the i&ilfefio fNo. 4.f, in F the Itfelf tune, vW Oh'! Whikl^ttmT 
i&wttf be^ta $he ttatnp of irnpnp?|- Ili cbme'to thee, my 
aiwchkateness. The pot&cCn po<«* fotfy* which would havtffoimd little, 
sdisfefeif traits o^ striking recommendatiOil With ha'‘for flLa 

as ’to subject, a merit winch'* we present purpose.^Mr, K. has made 
prize the thore since s6 many of as ihatn of it is cbttld *weH be $k{ 
tile inovement's of this description < pedtetl, ihd where lie has mostfleV 
appearmodelled inthesaffiemOoM. viatid from bis rtjCme hdhas hefert 
To this advantage Mr.S. lids added moil successful The £&tk pk^e 
the fchartas of good mblody,’ atvd ' i‘ very fair* ’ l ' * f ’ r 
great fluency and connection in Ee'lfmneAt Francois, the'celebrated 
the periods. The execution of * Frank Air, as sung it Paris, dr* 
this fantasia demands an Cxperi- rajngedteith Variations far the Pi- 

enced performer on thehalrp; and ano-fhirle or Harp, by S. Rith- 

the flute part, which acts an essen- bault. Ft. %%. 
tial part, is likewise b^rond the On this loyal and weUikrrpWh 
reach of mediocrity. French tune, called ^The Frekcb 

^ A sixth Divertimento far thePhim- oath,” Mr. 'ft. hai presented US 
* forte, with an Accompaniment fw with five val^iatibu^ and We mqst ‘ 
the Flute, ad hb. in which are in- confess notbilig cq^ld have been 
trod acid an original Lapland a Ad chosen more susceptible of varia¬ 
nt faiourite frisk Air, composed, I tiom Tlie treatment which thii 
and respect fatly iast tilted to Miss theme has received at the hands of 
Ironmde, by F, J. Klose. Pr. Mr. It. may be termed respectable. 
3s. 6d. ■ We were partifeutafljp pleased with 

The allegro in Bp with which Var. 4. which is certainly the best, 
ibis divertimento sets out, is written iboth on account of the effective 
« in a plain and somewhat heavy fulness Of its harmony, and the 
'j manner, not unlike the compost- proper and profitable employment 
, tfobtiof half a century or more ago. which is assigned to the left hand. 
In the? second part some interesting The last variation, in f time, Wlso 
idebs are observable, both in a has onr approbation; the subject 
melodic and harmonic point of adapts itself kindlytotlratrmeasure, 
view. The Lapland air tnay have and derives from it an kdvarttage- 
come to Mr. K. under tliatdeno- ou» form for the winding up. 
minatton, may even have been met A favout ile IVallx fqr the Piano- 
with h| Lapland; but it was not " forte, composed by C/ Stokes, 
made in that latitude: it certain-, ^ Pr! Is. 6d. * ^ * 

ly, however, bears the' stamp of '* This sfoaltz must be 'claksed 
considerable antiquity. Mr. K.< ajbong thd f lighter works of Mf. 
has treated ttffe tfipaSe Very appro- Stokes: it is wi itten with propriety, 
priately; the variation in the ma- but,djfe Ideas are not \ Firobl 
jtfr ktfy is jrtfetty,' St#d the Simrii [pfe^fllWtrtdftss witfcTwhich the 
coda imagined wiltrt^fte, andfclWbfe Ihfl^s&etolifced; ih jpftfea wberd 
tittle J contrapuntal ’ ^batrwuVbe. ijt-wdmd be impossible fo‘‘use any 
. The hast' aW by fair the mb^t'ex- '’others, we presume this waltt to be 

’ ’ F 2 
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ofvie#yFa gh 



'Mr.Gtfsdabout affopdif$vi<$i 
Sthiia<iettrbtiJ r 'fSifi] 

|Vd< 

but" W- doubt 
htiicfr,' whbi&er j uvenile a upp 1 ioamts 
wftt>r£a4jly' intonate-someof the 
from tliesctile , 

of Mr. G. has ih- 

4rod«iced. ^■ ix 4 ^ *■-'■•■'- * 


grand 


_ _ %ITt < A,***- 

W&A* ijbrd’i Pfayh/sit^h ! Mrfn '<?, by 
’Wwfci; Grbssbp/br Juv$Me $n$p$, jf- 
canti; with ak*A ccotiipiqlirnetitjor 


' ' the Organ or Piano-fork_ _ 

sped fully dedicated Family* 

W ?f «**»• R- H- m^yk Mi -J 

*• t'vbtcr of the ftaikHigF] fhapel, 

■ Pri\*&' *'. ? ■' ’■ ’ .* 

iUfea of the^ifttfcteTrmty be 


;but%ei*Auhot hdpthink- 


* ] y$f(iakh&tl6, ad lih. by S, F. Rim- 
K ' bltifc. No. 2.‘ Pr- 5s. 

-'4 t >: wbu\d be well if Mr. llim- 
ba«lt, in his adaptations, designa¬ 
ted the opera of his author: hiatt- 
ties are too vague and general.»The 
present masterk symphony in®fc 
is universally fcpown: it has for 
fears beep w sniping dish at the 
.ebiBStres; between“ ^e acts.' Mr. 
R.iias done it great justice s the 
andante, in particular, is arw tgged ji 
with the utppost attention 
score, and to thh scope oftfSipirt^ 
stnniient. ,We give *hii 


$3|p^he propriety of' sfeffihg-tbe 

S? 


praiaefor the judgment aod^t&lejrt^ 


whicft he has pre-eminently exept- 
MdW'ir piny^’to f muS\e^omendiCi£Md'in dii#movement; T 
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intuit! ng de&cripWon; the ejegantly 
«p^4ittW^aiUy||tostructed bridge 
*4 admirably contrasted with the 
jsalfgewikjlhfls of the surrounding 
’bdtfiery *>lfbe precipitous and im- 
pen'Hing'yOcknfrown over the taste¬ 
ful worfoGsf* man? and seeiri indig- ( 
.aunt that it lias been Intruded into* 
the recesses of their gloomy soli¬ 
tude. The torrent, swollen by tri¬ 
butary rivulets in the mountains, 
partakes of the same character, and ’ 
dashing with uncontroulable im¬ 
petuosity down the adjacent crags, 
foams under thebridge withap An¬ 
gry roat, as if it disdained that its 
tuibulentwatert should he confined 
to so narrow a channel. Of course*, 
the quantity of watei is more or 
•less at different seasons. In winter 
the scene is most magnificent, when' 
the bounding cataract thieaten* 
'to carry all beloie it in its fn- i 
Turns course - la summer, when i* 


the spot is most visited bytravflj* 

If rs, a part of its maguificeaqp is 
wanting, but still there is spfE^ I 
cient water to produce a striking ,* 7 
and impressive effect. t ,f 3* 

The contrast between the white , 
Spray of the torrent, and the rocks 
over Much it rushes, is like all the i 
contrasts of nature, t happy find 
bartpojjKius. * m 

The scattered firs and larqhes, 
whichfSf % at nought tlie sterility of 
the soil, while they^produce an¬ 
other contrast, add not a little to 
the gfeuerqj effect of the view, The 
traveller, at the time he contem¬ 
plates tty$f£ objects, has quitted 
the Grand Gallery, to which our 
two preceding plates have been 
devoted, and 4 s now on the side 
towards Italy,' He alters upon the 
bridge the moment b4 has passed 
through the Gallery* 
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A™* 4 V |f. 

fWfthTltE annual succession of varie- 
^M^e^dathe Panoiarinjc Exhibitions 
hOfithefinetropolis, tends not only to 
improve a very ingenious depart- 
Ifcnent of art, but also tot add to 
the stock of general information,* 
thrash a very agiceable. and at¬ 
tractive medium. The follo^nft| 
are the principal jExhibitkw'f this 


PANORAMAS^ 
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‘H 

too fielh m the minds of our read¬ 
ers, to reqiffre any vciy detailed de¬ 
scription, fertile puipose of ex¬ 
plaining the chief points of the 
fpbhorama. The time fixed for the 
View {and node could he f more ju¬ 
dicious^ selected^ is when, on the 
evening of the 29th July, the Do¬ 
rothea ahjjL, Trent again found 


kind now open in the metropolis in eldrrwgter,afterhav- 

Viev of the tfoith Voast rf Sfi{t& ^^pe&fratedi amid many dread- 
** Aergef/.—Henry AstoO*Barker. . fiff ry;aif?fe(rty wiles within the icy/ 
This view is pamtqd from drawck fchd having^b^en twenty- 

iDgetahen by Tveutenant Beediejfe itf It is f^eir 

who fctopmpanied the Polar expS^«M^uw'of the ice, 
djtion last jear. The pafticulart | evening of theit extrication, 

■ of .thi* unsuccessful-expedi tion are {^h^ iijepc^j^b^t^^rfsent 
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panorama, whett ti diversity of ■sce¬ 
nery was observable, that appeared 1 
well calculated to convey a general | 
idea of the arctic regions. i 

The first sensation experienced | 
by the spectator on entering this 
panorama, is one of extreme sur- ; 
prise at the novelty of the scene, 1 
which Ins eve for the first time 
traces; and he feels, as it were, a 
sort Of chilliness, a congelation of 
the blood, at beholding the icy and 
tempestuous regions by which lie 
is surrounded. The prevalence of 
this sensation among tlie visitors at 
this Exhibition, is the most uner¬ 
ring proof of the truth of the arti st’s 
pencil, and of the ability and fide¬ 
lity with which he has copied from 
tlie original drawings, taken in the 
midst <tf the arctic regions by a 
very accomplished artist. There 
is something extremely picturesque 
in tlie way in which the parts of 
this vii w are ar:a’*g<‘d, so as to 
guo interest and variety to the 
pro K pc< t. Every pm-mi who lias 
seen even t!m In .t .snow-pieces'of 
the Dutch, ur m.< 'n, must fevl, not¬ 
withstanding ♦ It general admira- 
tion of the execution <:i tlie paint¬ 
er, how tircM: <>t; the uniformity of 

. ■' l 

the colouring became ni’n r a short 
examination, not so, lun\<\er, in 
this panorama ; for though the icy 
seas j .1 sent a bleak and cheerless 
prospect, yet tlie -ineuhir and fan¬ 
tastic forms which the immense 
floating masses of ire assume; the 
contrasted colour of the water; the 
uncommon appearance of the at¬ 
mosphere; its rarefaction in some 
parts, and density in others’; the 
deep yellow rays of the stmy the 
boldness of rhe rocky island* which 
arc,scattered in this high latitude. 


i; and the ntimcrouS animals that in*' 

1 habit them, present a combination 
i of objects which, front their novels 
i ty and variety, form a coup (Vail of 
| the grandest and most picturesque 
, kind. The phenomenon of the ice¬ 
blink is represented in the panora¬ 
ma ; but the artist has not attempt¬ 
ed to paint the beautiful and varie¬ 
gated hues which the ice is descri¬ 
bed to shed from the reflection and 
refraction of the prismatic colours 
of light—an attempt whic h we ima- 
! gine would have been as hopeless 
as to represent the meridian eflul- 
; ger.ee of the sun. He lias, how- 
lever, given an agreeable relief to 
j the colouring, by the introduction 
; of several of the officers and crew 
j of the ships, variously occupied 
1 on the ice. The ships themselves 
j are finely and correctly painted; 
land by being placed in the act of 
i buffeting the ice, present a bustle 
J and appearance of truth, which keep 
1 alive the interest of the scene, and 
! conceal the deception of art. 

| Among the'birds which are de¬ 
picted, there are fine specimens'of 
the lanis pkicialis, the /tuns arctic us, 
a/ra ulle and arc lira , furm eburneus, 
sfcniti hbnntlo , fulmar petrel, and 
' several other rare examples of the 
feathered tribe;. There are also 
groups of polar bears, wutrusses, 
and seals, sporting on the ice in a 
( variety of attitudes. 

I This panorama,which is. we have 
! no doubt, an accurate representa- 
i tion of thescenery, and state of the 
! ships in the most critical period of 
! their perilous expedition, will, \vc 
' are persuaded, generally convey 
an adequate idea of the dangers 
which our sailors braved, by intre- 
’ pidity,‘ perseverance, and their 
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wonted discipline. In point of i of the ancient luxury and magni- 
execution, it is highly creditable ficence of the Venetian republic, 
to the taste and skill of the artist., which presented sq anomalous a 
Vierc t of I —Messrs. Barker contrast in the manners and habits 
and Burford. _> , j . ofVthe people, ,]tp those which pre- 

This view of Venice is taken |rom vailed in the other republics of 
the Piazza di .S’. Marco, which, it is ancient and modern times. The 
well known, combines' an assem- interior of this splendid church is 
blage of the finest buildings dm- entirely covered with. Mosaicpic- 
niediately jo the forc-grQUnd,Avith tures, in,coloured glass on a gold 
a pleasing view of the most distant ground; the altars and columns are 
objects: the height of the houses, of the richest marbles, ns also the 
and their being sp close together, tesselated pavement: these deco- 
necessarily, though,unfortunately,' rations, were finished in the year 
excludes a view of, any of the ca- 1071, and are in. lavish profusion, 
nals of the city, which are nearly The front of the exterior is formed 
400 in number. The spectator is of teu arches, five above and five 
so placed as to have an elevated below: the lower ones are support - 
view of the whole square, the Du- ed by-tworowsof columns,arnoii-ut- 
cal Palace, aud Piazetta , with a ing to 292 in number: some are of 
minute representation ofthecliureh porphyry, others of vertl antique, 
of St. Mark, a structure as extra- and the remainder of costly marble, 
ordinary in its form and architect all trophies of the Venetian con- 
tural arrangement, as costly ing he quests in Greece, Egypt, and the 
materials employed in its decora- Holy Land.' The upper centre 
tion. To give an additional inter-. arch is terminated by a colossal 
est to the picture, a representation statue of St. Mark * apd over the 
of the gay scene of the Carnival lo>ver one stand the celebrated 
fias been introduced, where quack- Grecian horses, made of Corin- 
doctors, mountebanks,, processions thian brass, staid to bo the work of 
of all kinds, and a masked popu- Lysippus. Tfie history of theso 
lation in various sorts of sport, term celebrated horses was given in a 
the principal subject of the fore- pathetic and eloquent strain in the 
ground. The most prominent bb~ French newspapers, when the Aus- 
ject in this panorama is tbe cele trians took them clnwn from the tri- 
bratecl ducal church of St. Mark, wmphal arch in front of the Tuil- 
which was rebuilt ip the year 976. leries, in 1815. -They had succes- 
Ileterogem;ousj&ncL extraordinary l|iyely adorned the triumphal avch- 
as ara the component.part$.af this % pf Augustus, Dpmitiau, Trajan, 
famed str.uci.ure, it yet possesses ^fin|tantine, and lastly ol Bupna- 
uucoinmon.uiagnifij^EarPe^ there if-- 'pUfafcfc;? • ^oustantine removed them 
a richness and Asiatic to Constantinople, with the cha¬ 
in the style of the’structure, which, sun, and placed thorn in 

though at variance with simplicity £ .^jppodpome, in which place 

the fountain of chaste apd pure wmjrvjrtsmainecl tiil the Venetians 
taste, yet dazzles the, eye, and re- captured that city, in the year 120o, 
calls the mind to the contemplation pur hen the horses were removed to 
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Venice, wbcre jhey stopd over the 
grand entrance of St. Marjk’s near¬ 
ly six hundred years, aodwere 
from thenceremovedby the French 
in ,qp 7 . '• •, i >, ; ., v . .. 

Venice is perhaps the .finest city 
ioEurope for producing panora¬ 
mic efiect in. au exhibition of this 
kind ; die florid Architecture which 
to be seen inpiost of the,public 
buildings in a state or high pre¬ 
servation, “ thesplendid wrecks of 
former pride,” the occasional ,in¬ 
termixture 6f thepoble, £ ori u thian 
column with the materials of some 
mean edifice throwu up for the; 
business ofthehumble artisan, pre¬ 
sent a beautiful and an interesting 
spectacle, alike recalling to the 
xnind the time of the grandeur oJ 
this republic, and that of the vi¬ 
cissitudes of its fate; the time 


when, in the langtjjpge of theppet*. 

“ Wealth wab theirs * ttor ftr removal U|S, 

Uiltl'i . . 

iVheri Comim i'ce iircrndfyjJldttridt^'tihrli^jfll* 

. - r -• immtry " 1 f ^ ™' s 

Sitfcti* comuSaiid, the. palace leantt to risfcjpr 
Ageintlie long lall’n column sought thpakits* 
The canvas glow’d beyond ev’n nature 
- * Wm; ; ' ; ■' • 

The pregnant quarry tisenn’il <wHh lnubad * ^ 

■ ■ • forn>.”-*- - . *r Vi. 

And trisothe time when, «< ^ 

“ Amidst the ruin, hesdlcss of the dead; 

The sliclttir-st'ektQg.peasanthculds his shed.’’ 

This panorama is jiot only per-* 
feet in tliAdeli neat ion of the view, 
of ;the most beautiful part of the, 
city,, but it also gives in the dis-t 
tance, in fine perspective, a view 
of the Tyrolean Alps, aud seme of- 
the islands in the Adriatic. It is 
very jyell executed, and. has been 
muph praised for the correctness of 
the architectural drawings. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PRINCIPAL TVORKS OF THE LATE 

? - MR. HARLOW. • ^ 




.In the course of . the last montl}, 
the, Exhibition fit. a > number of 
the Pai/i tings ati^Drawipgshy die 
late iMr. G.Jiarlopf /whose prem^ 
tttre death we so sincerely deployed 
id a formerjuipber.of tlie /ii^wsK 
>, #.the Pi^iuW 

6all«y, No. f^P^dLMgJl, Itpon- 1 
tains l44. works, many ^whichare 
to be sold.; .a pmnSer pf thern 
pprtraiwpi cjialk, and several are’ 





low’s tour 4»t yenr in 
I taiy. The pnRrfipal. A^^iions 
of this Exhibitions^ i copy Trpm 
Raphael’s edehrat^^.^^ie^ 

. ture the 
same diraensipna 

of 1 



sketch after the manner of Rubens^ 
The shortness of time in which Mr 4 . 
Harlow was employed in jankMggf 
the copy, will account for the hastyf. 
execution of, some parts, and thdft, 
unfinished, st^te pfjothers. HacL. 
ithe arti^t iiv^d to receive it in this) 
■cpptiy, h| would, dmibdess hav;e 
givfn ittha|finisliing touch, whlchy 
would .hav^D^e./nlly established 
bi$f»me. uiitfigtfrtttjoQWM 

.-was, jjjpta&gg, fiejbAtL finished it, 
sna^hed from |ife in the-great lpe- 
hisjfewers; and when his 
N#y picture wo* 

placed At the head ofhis big;. ;Tbe.f 
|aat work df Mfcd^'lofr.waft this. 
topyyit reached yhis cu|«try just 
At tl>e |ime f pf h4 f 
And inay be said to fce ^.record 




ing some 6f its 


teristics. fitie stiff-'' 

limity of the ofl$i 

according to Sjr ^oshtfa; Keya$fd#/ 

it is perhaps dtfrftnty'wbtk of fta£"- 

phael in which Boriie 

are not feebly dravft* *Tlfie"a?« 

tempt, therefore, toi niSfeSit $>|>^ 

from such’a work, 'was ndtTB$Vjr all’ 1 

arduous but an almostappalliifj^ 

tot M ?f vcwie».lm4 1 ^ n te i 


Uon, but iftost of them ifare^p^ 
forgotten. That this will npt/ty? 
the fate Of Mff Harlow’s WfS|g 
the strongest rehson tb bdfr$e, 
*Hid forms'of tlie prophets, altfH tfi- 
’ vfri£ effulgerttd arid majesty «Jf thir 
Saviour, ascending from Tabdr, 
prOihice $ sublrifiearid awfuTlefte’et; ’ 
the light sh&d from tllfe approrfi&i 
on" the figures - at? the focjt of the 
mountain i 3rbeautifuilyxlistrlbufed'| 1 
and t^p'mingled exjjtyslibfr^of the^ 
gTnonp'-belp^vtWoohtrastbet'ivleenf 


stariddm: l 

v. nce'of t^hnahUc 
eit foi'ctrt^-affe 

nhvcii 

the' 

- "$ct &rtu^Suf 









f t 
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A :> * 

bAuivmvH,, vr un 

% * »»■ . 

his. great l^rovcment in thi fcbrapfrehofLstudy 

pleasure;! wUhing; j since Mr. Uariowil^ft Bergla^j^s 


terntii 


to let ydy 8, 

bV.tbj 

■ mi iwttfinfl'-HhigfMi ififftafijetery 
, 1 fetter fr oin^Cad^tf ddfcvCyifc -’The 
.^kltih ifirej F^i^^not^i^fe^p^jtetfe^ to 
j- con^eyavery adequate idea-bf alf 
5 >tbe parts ;of 

' t*ccu&£frod% 

* character of thi'4oil *" * "' 

■ c es^triatefl'frofhr 
is simple/ ahaHhd*a 
figures rontra«e i aiiath^djgoiityah<i 
ease.' '[The tduifiies.'of - colouring 
are brilliant, and th#%ii^ft<§dhirfe 
sheds a’solemrt grRhd&vr tfpihp^ftie: 
splendour of the seerfe.' The'dfaw- 



.rts ?'.) 

b of-the figuresseeih 
t i&te.fdi, the size*of the 

body? • T?he,se k - defects may have 
iSfe' 1 amended: pr obviated in’ jthte 
;pictureittndnio$t probably Wete so 
from 6ynova ? £ testimony. •;* 

- - The greater past of th^sketches 
in thisExhjbitiijm .are from works 
I’;pf art which fell under, the eye of 
the artist iu liis tour: many of. them 
^tdier dppesa.tsi he materials or 
'memoranda foc^lie artist’s future 
etiibpo$fttoti$, thanjto be intended 
as;$ejj$‘ate i and. finished sketches. 
-Twy display considerable taste, 
^gfid great irftprovementin drawing, 
♦life chalk and penciled portraits 
are in general excellent likenesses. 


ing, thobgli denotingV^fr&t im- '• • " ' i 

* ' " ,”" ... *■< ■■ •■•■ , ./ t ff-.;.- 


Mit: 



Itie idbst^'^hihffed t>ictdr^% 
iiby hs IVi^ie'hlusetinf at Ahtv^fp; 



cbplM^rid fre(^ue<^’Vi^f'8dn§ff, 
^der.ifillf'ieffeefe-* 

of if^ehd. ;th? 

magi^ifr^Wlre»" v ' vtJl M 
"W£U his Vtefte 
ni°eg 

wiVh s'd thuc “ * 

^.oljliteratingi 1 
pirate parfifp 
.- of cfijiracter’ ' 

S^ftofe rt fay 

l^xlftfide to tifiSj ^ . 

t’Wtente ? 

Tt'-eifUe 


n*©M Rubens. 

;if -Mr.fleihagle jyrsfaiied in this. 
^^tW'atfceWpt, be has at least : 
fWl€d tin iiditjundtion-with eminent ‘ 
4ffdp skilful men; and it must be 
acknowledged, that rf he cannot 
compete^wththe original, he can, 
^fWthout'fear of defeat, enter the 
ftlftswhir any of his predecessors ,< 
who havptmade "copies from these 
teleiirated'workfc. Iii the brillian- 
[%y OF 'his :eolpu»ng he wloes not 
yield to auj«%fithant; *in thfe deli- , 
ede^he yiofds^nhcl who is there 
rf»t ii does - netf the fine and 

^wrfttaht] <dhat|nfi.Pg~'^j^N ,'tj ■ -tfife original, 
-t^Nwjk V*H 'thp aeft' and 

m sfaS .»■##/ m 

ds vJ^r r d8e»fii|gW calfsrth e 
_^acbord^*g.'.tbi ,: ^6’ hmume- 
,-. l< hrtista h af e 

J^yhrts^^wd raBfcife^mrnf jfSa aiatsnmceatwBit.' 



S aiTipN OE MIU hEINAGLE’S COPIES 

and expression it 
equals thcr celebrated “ Poem of 
Rubens,’* the -ornament of the 
Luxembourg, Vow of the Louvre. 

It is from St. jVlatthew in 1, 2, 11, 
and represents the great event in 
Holy Writ of the arrival of the wise 
men of the East atJEtethleheui. -The'j 
grouping of this picture is admi¬ 
rable; it commences, as has been 
well describedj^thft*summit, and 
desc ends in a serpentine line, and 
presents a mass of splendour, rich 
in variety of figures, dress, and daz- j 
zling colours: the greater part of 
the group is in glittering sunshine:; 

The prominent figure is the V ilrgin, 
supporting the Child. The front 
group consists of the venerable 




‘4F- 


'stranger doing 


homage to the di¬ 


vine Infant, r,up ported by a beau¬ 
tiful page; the Ethiopian at his 
side, clad in green, is struck with 
astonishment at the beauty of the 
Virgin, and 'prriienfcs, in the ex¬ 
pression of his features, a strong 
^contrast to the fineffpiety of “ tlie 
/silver-bearded stately figure” en- 
■ tcring on the left, whose robes are 
full of majesty and beauty. There i 
. is a breadth, a grace, and a simpli- ; 
. city in the arrangement of the folds 
. of the robe tvhich cannot be too 
highly praised in the original, and 
which are admirably pourtrayed in 
this copy. The military attendants, 
the Asiatics, and the shepherds, 

•. present a singularly contrasted 
group, both iii expression and cos¬ 
tume. There is a splendour iu the 
.execution of this work which daz¬ 
zles the eye, and a developement 
of characu$r,in the figures which 
cannot be contemplated without 
the strongest interest and Relight, 
it is said, that the receipt which 
Rubens gave for-the payment of 


this picture is still ip 
and tlyjit it proves he painted Jt in 
sixteen flays.. He charged 100 flo¬ 
rins a, day for his time, which, at 
that period, would be equivalent to 
about 30/. sterling. 

- The Crucifixion of our Saviour is 
ail appalling spectacle, and the rc> 
j presentation of this event by 11 u- 
I bens’cannot be contemplated with¬ 
out the utmost feeliug of awe. It 
lias been described by succeeding 
artists of every rank and country. 
Sir, Joshua Reynolds gazed upon 
it with delight, and exclaimed, 
“ The genius of Rubens no where 
appears to more .advantage than 
here; it is the most carefully fi¬ 
nished picture of all his works.” 
Mr. Reinagle has prefixed an ela ¬ 
borate description of this picture 
jin his catalogue; but of all pic- 
i tures, this is, we think, the last that 
1 requires any other description than 
that so emphatically conveyed by 
the artist’s pencil. Tlje resigned 
dignity and meekness of the Sa¬ 
viour still impriuted upon his brow 
when Death had performed his of¬ 
fice, the dreadful, sufferings and 
contortions of the thieves between 
whom he hasbeepcrucified, speak 
in terrible' terin8;-jbe, scene wlpc-lt 
is drawing towards jfs close; while 
the-' consolatory resignation and 
pjety of the Maries sqid St.John, 
in thftjPiidrf °f their,agonies, afford 
tojlljjie^bristian mind the salutary 
reflection* that those were lmt th<- 
sad trials the hour in the pro 
motion .of pier,tlivine prophecy. 
The daajtqessof the*eclipse of. the** 
sun, which-begins, to tie felt upon 
t^e earth, sheds ah #wful grandeur 
over the catastrophe^ aud % its 
contrast, produces an astonishijjyg 
effect upon the display of cclotits 

' G 2 
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aftd character "4p thd fore-ground | from Ruin ns—correcmesfiosjdt'iw 
It 1 % 9 f picture th'it Hir Joshua mg ”~ r I lie otliei copy ,from the Eii- 
Rey us^j!#i»nftkes theVeliewffcg pba\ tombmcnt of our bavwin, lias much 
servMfOBi ** J have dWelt longer df the debt acy of colouring of the 
on tipb *ka«* than any other/ as original • the expression is acute 
it [ft to toft to deserve extra- and foicible. 
ordinary attention: it is certainly This gallery is fitted up with ox- 
one of the finest pictuies in the trerae taste ig rich tlrapety, to cor- 
world, for composition, colouring, respond with the brilliancy of the 
and what was not to be expected colouring in the pictures. 


INTEI LIGENCfc REGARDING WORKS OF ART IN 
PROGR] SS Oil COMPLETED. 


Wl have on more than one oc¬ 
casion alluded to the splenjlifi 
commissions for portraits wluclf Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was receiving* 
iu Vicuna. He has lately execu¬ 
ted a portrait of the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of Prince 
Mcltcrmch. The young lady is 
lepiestnttd as the Goddo«s of 
Youth, teasnijg the royal bird, which 
she. bolds raised on high it) her 
right hanc^ while m her left she 
holdsthebdwljM'lnr h thestrugglmg 
bird uwiot permitted to approach 
ThiS poittatt ft spoken of m the 
highe t tercel by those who have 
stcn it, and the atUst h is iet ei\ed 
pei mission to bring it't > 1 1 gland 
The \lbion, %+*•$ Arrived ati 
Portsmouth, h$s hrrt^|»lit to Eng^ 
land agioup, kfjgCaiK^ iu Pariaif 
m«ul>lc, of tip tk'ee*Gftwes (fcatu- 
ral siittl, whichareinto^feAto be 
plat ed in thehaUo^jl^mH^ute, 
also son cm <il statues (natwBfJpreeJ of 
1 i t bt s, Rot i hanteH^ Ur muhs. and 
ot the Musts, tajk<|| vQmlfa most 
ct leln ated art«qiieinp4e?iuuid ex¬ 
ecuted imcftfr tlpiy^yN^nota, in 
wqjjite oiatble, ^tllgb #0 iiitgw^ed 


tlie Duke of Bedford. Some of 
these figures tost lus grace G000L 
each. The cases containing them 
were not suffered^to he opened at 
the Customhouse, from the danger 
there would be of breaking them, 
but the duty Will be paid when 
fixed on their pedestals Iliac 
has also been landeMjhbrain tins ship, 
a magnificent collection ol medals 
and coins for the British Museum ; 
and a curious and elegant collec¬ 
tion of weights and measures for 
Lord CaStlereagh, by winch, we 
understand, his lordship hopes to 
illustrate a plan which lie has had 
spme tune in process, to equalize 

I the weight a and measures among 
all civilized nations V ai 10113 pack¬ 
ages of alahitater figmes, va^es, an- 
utjucs, mddels, and groups,dor nu- 
rSeions of «Ue uobility, raanufac- 
] turers at the potteries, and artists, 
I have also been landed, with seveial 
ca&» from antique basso-ielicvos, 
&c. Ac. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Dib- 
dm’s most learnpd and splendid 
woik on the* Typogt optical Anli- 
(fiutte* of Gieat Jintaw, is just 
toady for delivery: the illustrative 
embellishments ate in no rcspecta 
rntynur to those of tfye Uuee pre- 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


cedii^froliimes. We are not in¬ 
formed how inpany more volumes 
will be: necessary to complete, tlid^lian 
Undertaking, y • - -p - w* .\ *■' 

One of the ntosfc perfect and ejt? 
tensive collections of engjBaVing' 
ancient and modern. of^ll sc 1 

t * > 

from'the origin pfjbeart to t ^ 
present -day,' the*^f|perty JV’l! 
Clemence, A'i HohwSfkiier, 


•f-T: 


,*V ; 



will shew howrea<?erly^Otey w 


,s$d "pro 

V- ^ > 


Al Valqti^andJ , 

roaLOUlilraifa 


to he sofa in 
.'Prestef^yim? 


the catalo^vuS’ iirjrBtocJf,' hr .fp^f .. ^ . 
»g of two paths, ha? Old slipped . ,f“. 1 




at Frankfort, is 
that city by Cf-T 
first volume of 
French, consisting 
reached this cduntry; and there is 
no doubt .tt^kflme of ourJt$lnent 
collectorsmfllettlorer th^jlagents 
to make purclias&p - 4 A ‘. , 
Qn June 11, tnerooms of 
•Bullock’s late MtiseUm in PiccaA] 
dilly were ^crowded to excess,-to 
witness, and become candidates in, 
the sale of tljie^brilitary trophies 
which be loti ge(Mft*B uona^arte, and 
which, hiving b»n" taken during 
the battle of ^aterioo, werepur- 
chased by Mr. Bullock, anti added 
to his nrngnificent^^dttbction of, 
curiosities,' natural anadFtificial..’ 
T he prices of the variops^rticles 

■ ' A _ 

•_ *• a- 

f i 


"-/■ Ir€hKP 0 N^FASH 

HURk'ik^'^WA lk iit^^iss. P ff't’irhnin 
A ja c ON or 'muslin round <lf& 
with a chemisette vfe&y, and long 1 
sleeves made gather full, and fi¬ 
nished at the bottom with a fulness! 
of muslin in fri|nCof the vvv'itf;' 
the fulness cbnftnVd Across by aar- # 
row bands, whiclr buttoipii) th<$ 
middle. The bottom^Of libe 'skirt 
is richly embisoidefed, And the etn^ 

broidery, is’ ^sm$fcd iy.iiuH 

- 4 * 1 -- *• \ *1 




onge. . 

Shaving^lhiiish. 

Shirt %."w: 

Comb. . j$S‘J 
ving-bex 
gloves. • , 
pocket-han 

r, ^ f 

*/ . 363 . 14 

4 Great contention took place ^ 
atod#g the bidders, particularly 
Wards the close ofthesale. W e have 


nazidom to ew 
jj^culars, thoughit 
possession 


te fl|»re par- 






¥?'% 'f' 


iiroisr 

% 
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m. Th<? spenser ,f 
%res$ is composed 
Coloured figured pop-. !- 
ilia new sLjde; is 
‘ 1 * *' the back is 
adtb, ipid has a"v 
bol'tom 6f the 


hn : it isf 

- _V '3 

pan 
of a id' 
little i 
\vai%M . 

^eP'tulkar. 
it jnat.ni 

waist^ and partially^displays 

*%,N " ** * 
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'* '4§)tV CASUAL"(OBSE^VAnoIfS ON FASHION. AND BttESS. / 

v $!Diit of ^ jjnd^^-drQss :, it is or- j round the top of the m?gd,JJ\d in- 
nameuted /roundbthe bust by a par- termixed with small ,bows. The 
: rovv. bartd ofjtlie jiaigte|gal.eri&l, fi- front hair is curled very full oh the 
ni^hetlwitU a^p^We-ed^m^fsa- farpjjead, but is mifch divided.-* 

; tiq, ^4..buttXMtffid ; pyer at rather Necklace aud ear-rings,, pearl. 

■o Tnpre than a nan 4ist|pce. f.qng 4\{bifce satin shoes, aud wliite kid * 
-f sjjpeve, nearly tight to^heaffr, fi- gloves. 

Anishedby an epaulette of white sa- - We are indebted to Miss Pier* 
divided into full puffs by bands point of No, 9, lienrietta-street, 

{ /df, poplin placed lengthwise ; the Covent-Garden, fOr both our dress* 
v'/bottom is. ornamented tocorre- es this month, , w .. 

apoud. Head-dress, a bonnet com- . ■ - . 

posed of primrpse-ctdpnred satin, gjsneMal observations on 
P covered with fiuc cfear India mus- fashion and dress. 

| tin : it is trimmed with full bows Promenade dress at present ex- 

* of ribbon, which ate covered with hib^ts a good deal of variety, more 
f white net laid on fujl; .a bouquet indeed than we have commonly 
*-of natural flowers is planed to one seen at this time of the year. For 
K side; it ties under the chin. the.early morning walk, an open 
■ v Gloves and shoes, to correspond. or rouud dress, of jaconot or cam-' 

,»»' PLATE 5.—EVENING DRESS, brie musliu, is most in favour, 

* v A white satin slip, over which is These dresses continue to he pro- 
a round dress, composed, of white fusely trimmed with either mull 

&■ gauze with small pink spots: the muslin or rich work; the latter wo 
bottom, of the skirt is finished by think is most in.favour: they arc 
r-iaband of white satin, terminated made "in general with pelerines, 
by a full flounce of blond lace; and are worn for the promenade 
, over this is a trimming of a very without any other covering. Some 

- novel and pretty description (fpr of these dresses have a large round • 
wliichwe refer tp ,our print), and pelerine, formed of rows of rich 

/ this is sprmcmnted b}^ lace flounce i work; it descends to the waist, and 
$p correspond. ■ Ffock body, cut covers the shoulders: the effect is 
y jpap round the bust#;‘wltichis ovha- striking, but rather heavy, 
tnented, in a novel style, with lace Waistsbaveuotlengthenedsince 
and, feowaof rShbon; there are two the publication of our last number; 
falls of tbo^atter, on.^ pf which is ou the contrary, they are, we tltink, 

- disposed in such.a manner that, a little shorter. Dresses in diaha- 
with the bowfc, it fOrmsatuCker. bille have always a little fulness 

. The back is full} the rfdhvc short, in the back; but the fronts are ei- 
■ and very full. A^lape scarf is ther loose or tight tp the shape, ac- / 

; thrown round the4hotj|4ers. Head - cording to the fancy of the weaver. ^ 


^ dregs,a bandeau|Fi ^ 

verfe^with a net-w^kfof.pearl, and .carriage costume/light silk scarfs, 
^pV^iedbyapearl tsl^ell A superb sjlkprWin spencers, or pelisses 
tpluiue of ostrich feathers placed and spencers composed of lace or. 

_: .1 _ • 3i- . * i- «. 1 ... i- l, -n. 


L.satin, co-jj TOi/tbe dress, promenade, or for 


one side, .The hiudnairis dig - clem: muslin, lined with slightsilk, 
\posed in plaits, whicli are twisted ! are ia the Iciest pstinudtippi fi- 
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GENERAL OB SER VALORS 

gurCd'qj&plih is also very much 
worn for fencers, and gros de 
Ntytei \& ki -tery great request. 
Thefcjjencer which we have given, 
ill our print is,tii# mpst novel'and 
Jnbst ^appropriate^ t& |feoAseasoii‘: 
many are still, fiftw^ver,-‘mad^ 
..quite high and with Collars. Satin 
still continues to be most fittfiioni* 
able for , the trirnmiq^S^^f 'those 
made of poplin of^ilh^Lut -those 
that are covered^are usdalTy trirft- 
med with lace.' W<Miave#eeri some 
which we considaredvery ^pretty, 

. that were finished in the J^l^ifiV 
style at the'bottom of the W&^hy" 
scolloped lace, wiiicliWas 
plain, and only ahnngle rotHf-ISx- 
cept just at tlieback,^iere4lvbre 
Were two or three rows* vefy" ftdi.' 1 
We nmst observe, thattfieiaeewEs 
set on broad at the buck,, bgtmft- 
rower towards the* front,* Which 
formed a light 8nanrfejacket r there 
was no eoUar,vbut?a Mife of jvcbe- 
rine raff, composed- of scoHbpdd 
lace, supplied the -want of it-: itbd ! 
upper part of the ruff, composed 
Of several rows’ oflace taelced vory 
full, stood up round thelhroa^l^ 
lower part, was a smuAJ pelerine, 
nearly pointed behind, and formedi 
by two or three rows, of'lacCS *’ • 

Leghorn and plain* sfiaw bon¬ 
nets seem now to bc alfttost ex&pi- 
sively confined to undress 
are still worn yeSy lirgfcj an§ aVd 
ornamented with ribbon buhjtu 0O«»S; 
nets of the. sairie descrijWiOti^a^ 
that given in our pnn% arenrmeh 
in favour both for th&carriageund 
dress promenade* aadjfftijyf? 
yles bpnh^s^ibfpself prnatHerpWd 
with blond' ^EfixKiebfewdh^ 
for theilattau f 

posedhfV" 4 a 


*. ■, • i-y % ' t/Jv--.. ■ 

'\ ■** •; . 

^n-'eAshion And• tfRit&f 

appear to be donfi'ffed’^sicfe^g&^ 
to it,-' v ;h* . . 

In ■ thdeafiicr part of tbl fleWijy m 
there Was touch-v&iety in bfertMfffli 
dressesfor out-dba^dstume* hat^lf’ 3 
and; hbn#ets^ werd bbtb in'-favourf 
•®Sm' dt^sient shis^p%§ ; 'Were - worn. 
Wbsee0w verffew ofthe former, 1 

1.1 ji 1 ...JfJ. i, . A h m * 


TU^endrat igw/ *Bk>iid is the ifiost 
, fe^nt^fe tf&taddg for the edge, 
df.bon nets,^and they ^are always” 
!*d%^ed witjj ‘avjbpuqpet of flowers: • 
t afce covered with muslin 
er tf&have .sothethnedn breath of r 
snftSai dilsi#aJap dWd^the middle 
ofibe“r«^eirthsn^i^e edge, which 
bas Ur very pretty ^effect: another 
novelty, and .one that line • a very 
tastefuLappearance; 5 is the laying 
of'tiet, over the fibbon of these co¬ 
loured booffets. * 

'•% T^AHspnrentborinets are compo* 
sedMtlidrof gattie, n#t^or 1 etting- 
fuiac^ and dl these matetfaltf ap- 
peawto be pretty rteatfy trtjhal in 
favour: there'is v'tftgqp* a slight 
intermixture of tfathv and they, 
arc freqUently jkdornisd With half- 
wreaths qf iroj^S^which arb placed 
,in frontof tlrd%fown; they are ge- 
heraiUy tlirde or fou f hi number. 

,. • -We'ibav# but fe# observation s 
:^:^kfe*>ej^e9d.ngl4h-d.bor cos- 
■tdm« t Morning dress ' 

haifeihof'varfel r since ■ the publica- • 
.fi^df^diclsistnumber: it eonti- , 

, _ -M .Jfj’w. .... 1 t . • • 


’w^mni «tb dinner * 


4 # 


(StJIEllAL OBSfellVATIOKS.OSJ FASlUOK ASHDRESji,/ 

rdfWas^ 


■' vantinej aitd others of the most 
substantial' fahrsc, befng now as 
much WOttf as ^ the winter: it is 
true, they ate bf light colours, but 
the materials’ a|jp too heavy for the 
> time of the ye*f; slight aarsuets 
*/,and fancy silk/iSte muci|i[tibre a 3 p 
!/ propriate to'^yjs&sea/^*’ "* ’/ 
V > Dinner gowns are in general cut 
"low round the* bust: frocks are 


tween each of which Was a'"Space 
of about half a quhtlef in width/ 
which was filled with a pieeO»of' 
gauze laidon plain-,'and riehfy em- 
broideredlnk hbii^wetof natural/ 
dowers mihg^l wfth Indraft Vheat 
&nd gri&s; the eipbroi defy was art 
j ifttermjxture of iffk.aud ch;enille 
-‘■Ta row of scollop-shells composed’; 
f of whitefsatin, and placed very 


----- ~ * i 7> / 1 * 1 ‘ » ’ * „ •S 

most in favour: backs still copti- 1 near eaplifotber, surmounted this 
nue to be word Tery . broad ; tbgy 
are in general made with 'a liltta 




fulness. Sleevesare Worn very full, 
and always short.'/ ;' 

There js less variety in trim¬ 
mings than we ever recoil eqtJbefore 
at this season of the year* ! ? Satin* 
gauze, and blond are tbefasliion- 
ablc materials: they are disposed' 
in flounces/ latches, and rouleaus. 
The most novel add pretty i^tyle of 
trimming that we nave lately seen, 
are gauze flounces, edged with 
corkscrew fells of narrow satiu rib-’ 
bon: four Or five of'these'are pla¬ 
ced at a littl edi sla n ce 'from tiach 
othef; they ajfe stiffened at the 
edge so as to stand out from’the 
dress, and have a very light aif# 
tasteful effect. v v ^ 

'Fbc materials for full dress* are 
various,: white satm is in general es* 
■I t irnation,asjsatso 

ry mifthdrorn. 

* t ' ^ ^vt *'ll A IS _ Jki* Mil i 


silks of 


plea, stri_ 

different kiwdsj^i^s much Wofu j 
as the light idatenais' >vhich have 


VJjcen for somdj 
■ed fashionable in.gfiand cbs| 

•'/for summer. Dreartes *fe jpa 
y ry much trimmM; bloiiid^^i 
*' fashionable; hut^ 

■ trimming thatfwe/bW di■: 1 ja^sn,”''wi^!|| 
- composed of traftsdiw^ht guffcd/ 

■ jdispu-.t'd in deep fntl ;pufw,bes-.J 

* - ■*> * f • r *“,K * 5 *', 

, ’V k %'■ i*y * ’ 


trimming, and ajrtother was placet] 
fat the bottom Of the djfcs^ 

„ The hair is noy much more dis- 

T V v. ' 

- plkyed in evening dress than it has 
i been for some time. Toques and 
<j turhfths are, it i& true, still.worn; 
but tbeir use is, with few ex cep- 
lions/cbrifffied to matronly ladies, 
blowers are more in request than 
any other ornament for juvenile 
j belles. ] J earl ornaments/ though 
n ot.so general 1 y ad opted, are, how- 
cVer/worn by many elegantes, and 
they have,certainly a beautiful ef- 
j feefc upqiwdark hair. In very full 
1 dress they, continue to,be worn, as 
j weli as diamonds, with a mixture 
: of flowers in the hair. 

We have seen at the* house of 
the lady who furnished our dresses^ 
‘iod*e. bouqiiets for the hair in even-' 
irfg dre$s/Which were very novel 
and prettythey were composed' 
of flowersof the season, intermix¬ 
ed with various kinds of grass, so 
Welt imitated^ that they might de¬ 
ceive ady’ieye. Bouquets of this 
described.are also likdly tube in 
c*tiinbtia&for foam-wMid half-dress 

-“UESi'c ** s 

stay, called the corset a la 



mariner Ifkdy to'be'ge- 
befally 7 approved ofp becai&e \i 
I displays thg;%s&c M&lvhf- 


1 * -* V. * 
t \f 1 J 
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graceful .style, without com- 
pressing the form in the. slightest 
decree. . 


clay, uncommonly numerous and 
brilliant. We observed with plea¬ 


As !h» accqiuft of the court dress¬ 
es is always given in the newspa¬ 
pers, we do' rwf notice them in ge¬ 
neral? ,jbi*$ we cannot help observ¬ 
ing, that ti the drawing-room held 
by his Boyal Highness the Prince 
Regent on the 17 th, the drestses of 
the ladies present exhibited the 
most complete,mixture of magni¬ 
ficence and taste that .we ever wit¬ 
nessed. The court was, in compli¬ 
ment to his royal highness’s natal 


sure that, with few exceptions, the 
dresses were composed of our own 
manufactures; and certainly the 
richness and beauty of tbe silks, 
gauzes, blonds, &o. afforded a 
proof, that the productions of oui 
own looms are fully equal to those 
of any foreign country. 

Fashionable colours for the 
month are, pale blue, light green, 
lilac, rose-colour, light slate-co¬ 
lour, and peach-blossom. 


FRF.NCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, June 20, 

My dear Sophia, 

Our promenades still con¬ 
tinue to be Idled wdtii white-robed 
Lelies, who walk out without any 
other covering than a gown, which 
is always either made high, or worn 
with a fichu and iufF; it is compo¬ 
sed of per kale: this is the only 7 ma¬ 
terial nowseen in promeuadedress, 
but there is some variety in trim¬ 
mings, and some also in the make 
of gowns. 1 shall endeavour to 
describe to you two or three which 
are at present fashionable.; first 
premising, that these dresses con¬ 
stitute also the home costume, ex¬ 
cept for full dress. 

One of these dresses, the robe 
d schalf, is a low round dress : the 
back is plaited in on eachshoulder, 
and is crossed behind in the hand¬ 
kerchief style: die fronts are form¬ 
ed in a similar manner: the sleeve 
is long; it is very full iu front of the 
arm, but the fulness is.confined 
across by narrow bands of work; 
it falls very far over the hand, and 
is finished at the bottqrn with lace 
VqL Fill. Sv XLfIL 


or work. There is a half-sleeve, 
about half a quarter in depth, con¬ 
fined to the arm by an easing, and 
finished by a row of work, and ;> 
double row of work is set on very 
i full upon the shoulder. The robe 
; d scha/l is a revived fashion ; it is 
! one which I am inclined to think 
you borrowed from us about two 
years ago, and which we have now 
introduced again, when you have 
laid it down. 

1 had nearly forgotten an essen¬ 
tial point, that of the trimming, 
\vhich consists of a v ery broad piece 
of soft muslin formed into little 
puffs, and intersectru with one or 
two rows of work set on m waves : 
this trimming has a pretty effect 
when it is not put on too deep. 

Another of these dresses, which 
has no peculiar name, but which 
J might be called the robe of j'orma- 
j liti/, is made tight to the sbapej the 
body is completely covered with 
v^ry small tucks, which are placed 
a<j‘t.oss; there are at least half a 
hundred. The sleeve is almost 
tight to the anh; it is surmounted 
• II 
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by a winged epaulette, which has 
a double row of muslin trimming 
disposed in large plaits; it is fi¬ 
nished at the hand with a single 
row of trimming to correspond; 
and there are from four to six nar¬ 
row flounces, also disposed in large 
plaits, at the bottom of the skirt. 
This dress is very fashionable, but 
not quite so much so as the robe 
a sc hall. 

The prettiest of the promenade 
dresses, at least in my opinion, Inis 
a full back, a front tight to the 
shape, and a collar composed of 
three rouleaus of soft muslin; a sin¬ 
gle fall of nmslip,disposed in large 
plaits, forms an epaulette: the long 
sleeve is of an easy fulness, and 
slightly embroidered at the bot¬ 
tom ; it is finished at the hand with 
a single row of muslin trimming. 
A sash, composed of per kale, is tied 
behind in two small bows with long 
ends; the ends are finished bv a 
muslin trimming, disposed in large 
plaits: there are two rows, one 
placed considerably alum* the 
other, with small tucks between 
The trimming consist* of au inter¬ 
mixture of flounces and tucks • the 
former are m*i on in wines; then* 
are three, and between each three' 
tucks. 

This dress i< the only one worn 
with a girdle of the same material, 
the others being confined to the 
waist by sashes of broad .ribbon, 
which are tied behind m hows and 
very long ends, 1 have seen these 
ends sometimes as long as the dress. 
Kgyptiau ribbons are not now much 
worn, those must in favour being 
striped in different shades of the 
same colour. 

Si raw hats are, upon the whole, 
the; n >st numerous for the morning 


promenade, and yellow straw is 
most fashionable. Gros fie NajdeS 
is also in favour, but the hats com** 
posed of it are always wliite.^’aiV/e 
de soie is also occasionally seen in 
the morning promenades; but it is 
more frequently worn in Jthe even¬ 
ing, to which also gauze and tulle 
are exclusively appropriated. 

The brims of bonnets are now of 
a more moderate size than when 
; I wrote last; the crowns continue 
to be very low: the most fashion¬ 
able bonnets meet under the chin, 
and are bent over the forehead in 
the Mary of Scotland style. Some 
few others are cut out very much 
on one side of the brim, so as to dis¬ 
play the face, while the other side 
is very broad; and many of those 
worn in the morning have the brim 
very broad over the forehead, and 
sloped off abruptly at each side. 

Gauze ribbons, which are always 
worn very broad, are now univer¬ 
sally adopted for the trimmings of 
chapeaux: they are cither striped 
or of two colours, and in general 
are of a very glaring description* 
l, v en i u g e ha pea ax a re al w ays adorn - 
ed with flowers as well as ribbons : 
wreaths are most in far our. Hoses, 
sun-flow ers. daisies, and primroses, 
are all worn, but wc see also many 
wreaths of fancy flowers. Straw 
hat.-* have no flowers, but a diadem 
composed of coijaes of ribbon is 
substituted instead. 

, Straw hats are almost, all yellow, 
and silk ones either white or rose- 
colour; but pail/e de sole are of va¬ 
rious hues, pea-green, rose-colour, 
j gilliflower, and the prettiest shade 
' of lilac that 1 ever saw. Many 
i gauze hats have the brims entirely 
j cot ered with bouillonme. Ruches 
' are not now at all worn; the only 
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^rimmmgS hPe' used for thb 

* edges' of' tbSMojinW ofTjonnets a»fe 
paws of ~rib‘bon, n OT<gauze Mid on in 
fuM strops ? bptthe greatest num- 
ber^tiJCiMfeiavb no trimming at all 

? €dld*ftfett< Skins-are at present 
vety* dtfS&tMfoi'n in evening dress;, 
and vvlftte gauze over coloured 
saisnet *sfips also in favour. 

WaisTtsliave not increased in length. 
The bust hP'vety much displayed 
inftdldresri, the gown being looped 
back on the shoulder, and on each 
side of the bosom : the sleeves are 
in general very full, and they are 
always' Confined to the arm by a 
narrow band, which is either of 
fancy silk trimrfting, of satin, or, in 
very full dress, of pearls. 

Kvening dresses are trimmed 
very high; hut trimmings, at pre¬ 
sent, are neither tasteful nor varied: 
they consist either of bouiltonnes or 


of white satin, finished attlie waist 
by tabs, cut in the form of shells: 
they were edged, as well as the 
bust, with a narrow pink gimp. 
The sleeve was a triple fall of 
blortd over tbd plain tight sleeve 
of the slip, and the bust was finish¬ 
ed with a row of narrow blond 
tacked under the gimp. 

Flowers are very much in favour 
for the hair in full dress; they are 
worn in diadems roses, mixed 
with wheat*ears, are most in favour. 
Gachemire turbans, made in the 
Turkish form, are much worn by 
matronly ladies; and an embroi¬ 
dered scarf, twisted through the 
hair, is a favourite head-dress both 
with young and middle-aged belles. 
Many of the former appear in their 
hair without any other ornament 
than a knot of ribbon, which fastens 
it up behind, and which is gene¬ 
rally of the same colour as the hair. 


flounces,-or sometimes a mixture of Half-hoots are most fashionable 

both. At a large party where I was for the promenade; they are al- 
present the other evening, there ways of stout silk, whicli is genc- 
was only one lady in the room who rally of a light colour : they button 
had neither flounces nor bouillons; at the side. Full dress slippers are 
and Iter dress was so excessively always of white silk or satin, but 
pretty, that 1 must send you some they are frequently finished by an 
account of it, though I must pro- embroidery of silk of the same co- 
mise, that it is not to be regarded Tour as the dress, 
as very fashionable. The rage for diamonds has in a 

The dress was composed of white great measure subsided. Pearls, 
gauze, and worn over a pale rose- though not much worn in the hair, 
coloured sarsnet slip: at the hot- are very general for necklaces, 
tom of the skirt was a full rouleau bracelets, and armlets. Gold rings, 
of white satin; above which were with mottoes, the letters of which 
placed large bows of gauze, edged are composed of pearl, are in great 
with vefry narrow blond lace: these favour. Coloured stones are hot 
bows-had pointed fnds; they were very fashionable: they are, } "how- 
placed at considerable distances over, worn by some panerne belles, 
from each other, and between eve- fibfr these ladies are in general fond 
ry one was a? large shell,'Composed ot glaring ornaments.- 
of alternate folds of wlifte and pink You complain that my letters are 
, ajitio.' The tbrSage composed tOo short, and yet vbti arfe- uncon - 

i *11 2 
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scionable enough to make yours 
much shorter: I must scold you 
tor this when I write again, for I 


have only time new to toft yo ( U,,tha£ 

I am always your : 1 ' » f 

EUDOGUv 

S' 


THE SELECTOR: 

Consisting of interesting Extracts from new PofUL^u 

Publications. 


ON DRYpEN AND POP?. 

(From W. Hazutt’s Lectures on the English foots.) 


Dhyden and P6 pe are the great 
masters of the artificial style of 
poetry in our language, as the po¬ 
ets of whom I have already treated, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare,and 
Milton, were of the natural; and 
though this artificial style is gene- 
. rally and very justly acknowledged 
to be inferior to the other, yet 
those who stand at the head of that 
class, ought perhaps to rank higher 
than those who occupy an inferior 
place in a superior class. They 
l»a\ o a clear and independent claim 
upon our gratitude, as having pro¬ 
duced a kind and degree of excel¬ 
lence which existed equally no¬ 
where else. What has been done 
well by some later writers of the 
highest style of poetry, is included 
in, and obscured by, a greater de¬ 
gree of power and genius in those 
before them : what lias been done 
best by poets of an entirely dis£ 
tinct turn of mind, stands by itself, 
and tells for its whole amount. 
Young, for instance, Gray,orAken- 
side, only follow’ in the train of 
Milton and Shakspeate; Pope and 
Dry den walk by their side, though 
of an unequal stature, and are en¬ 
titled to a first place in the lists of 
fame. This sefcnts to be not only 
the reason of the thing, but the 
common' sense of^lplnkind, who, 


without any regular process of re-* 
•flection, judge of the merit of a 
work, not more by its inherent end 
absolute worth, than by its origina¬ 
lity and capacity of gratifying adif- 
ferent faculty of the mind, or a dif¬ 
ferent cl ass of readers j foripshould 
be recollected, that there may be 
readers (as well as poets) not of the 
highest class, though very good sort 
of people, and not altogether to be 
despised. 

The question, whether Pope was 
a poet, has hardly yet been settled, 
and is hardly worth settling; for if 
he was not a great poet, he must 
have been a great prose-writer, that 
is, he wus a great writer of some 
sort. He was a man of exquisite 
faculties, and Of the most refined 
taste; and as he chose verse (the 
most obvious distinction of poetry) 
as the vehicle to express his ideas, 
he has generally passed for a poet, 
and a good one. If, indeed, by a 
great poet; we mean one who gives 
the utmost grandeur to our con¬ 
ceptions of nature, or the utmost 
force to the pa'ssions of the heart. 
Pope was not in this sense a great 
poet: for thebent, the characteris¬ 
tic power of lib rnind lay the clean 
j contr|fy way; namely, in repre¬ 
senting thin^s as they appear to the 
i n different dbsen*er, stripped of 
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■\prejjtt)djta<^A^ pass-ion, as in liis 
' Critical Essays; r-epjcsentUig“ 
them.in thfe most contemptible and 
insignificant {joint of view, as in 
his Satires; or in clothing the lit¬ 
tle with mock dignity, as ip his po¬ 
ems of Fancy;, o'c in adorning the 
trivial incidents and familiar rela¬ 
tions of life with the utmost ele¬ 
gance of expression, and all the 
'flatteriug illusions oF friendship or 
self-love, as in this Epistles. He 
_wa* -not then* distinguished as a 
poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong 
•injagi t} ati on, u ith a passionate sen se 
of tb&beauties of nature, or a deep 
insight ..into .the workings of the 
heart; bfit he was a wit.and. a cri¬ 
tic, a man of seijN>e, of observation, 
and the worlds with a keen relish, 
for the elegances of art, or of na- • 
ture When embellished by art, a 
quick tad for propriety of thought 
and manners as established by,the 
forms and customs of society, a re¬ 
fined sympathy with the sentiments 
and habitudes of human life, as lie 
felt them within the little circle of 
his family and friends, lie was, in 
a word, the poet, not of nature, but 
of art; and the distinction between 
^he two, as well as I can make it 
out, is tins: The poet of nature is 
one who, from tile elements of 
beauty, of power, and of passion in 
his own breast, sj mpathisses with 
whatever is beautiful,..and grand, 
and impassioned, in nature, in its 
simple majesty, fnits immediate 
appe.a 1 to the sense^ to the thoughts 
and hearts of, all men; so that the 
poet of patur^ l$y the truth, and 
■depth, : ,an d* fia rmony ,of Jjis ; nfipfU 
. may he -jsa|d f to,-hftkl -qmttmqnidn 
with:the very soul of nature; tube 
identiliedf.with, and to foreknow; 
t anjl to . record, the Heelings-;of all 


men*it all times and places, as they 
are liable to the same impressionsj 
and to exert the same power over 
the minds of his readers that na¬ 
ture does. He sees things in their 
eternal beauty, for lie sees them as 
they are; he feels them in their 
universal interest, for he feels them 
as they affect the first principles of 
his and our common nature. Sneh 
' was Homer, such was Shakspcarc, 
whose works will last as long as na¬ 
ture, because they arc a copy of 
the indestructible forms and ever¬ 
lasting impulses of nature, welling 
out from the bosom ns from a per¬ 
ennial spring, or stamped upon 
the senses by the hand of their Ma¬ 
her. The power of imagination in 
them, is the representative power 
of all nature. It has its centre i^ 
the human soul, and makes the cir¬ 
cuit of the universe. * * * * 

Dryden was a better prose-wri¬ 
ter, and a bolder and more varied 
versifier, than Pope: he was a more 
vigorous thinker, a more correct 
and logical declaimer, and had 
more of whatmay be called strength 
of mind, than Pope; but he had 
not the,same refinement and deli¬ 
cacy of feeliug, Drydpn’s elo¬ 
quence an<J, spirit were possessed 
in a higher degree.by others, and 
in nearly.the same degree by Pope 
himself; but that which Pope had 
;was an essence which he alone pos¬ 
sessed, and of incomparable value 
on that sole account. Dry den’s 
Epistles are excellent, but inferior 
to Pope’s, though they appear {par¬ 
ticularly, the admirable one to Cpn- 
greve) to have been. the mo$el on 
.which he formed lij$ { . pis "Satires 
Ire better than Pope’s., His Ab- 
$alon> and Achitojphel is. superior, 
both ju Force,of inveefive and dis- 
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crimination of character, to any famous ode on St. C ft ilia deserver"* 
thing of Pope’s in the same way. 1 its reputation; for,'as a piece of 
Thecharacterof Achitophelisvery poetical mechanism to he-sCt’ to 
fine; and breathes, if not a sincere music, or recited itf alternate stro- 
love for virtue, a strong spirit of* phe and antistrophe, with clirtsical 
indignation against,vice. < allusions, and flowing Verse, no- 

Mac Fleckooo is- the origin of thing can be better. " It is equally 
the idea qf the.Duncjad, hut it is | fit to be said or sung; it is not 
less elaborately, constructed,, leski.jiequally good to read; it is lyrical, 
feeble, and Jess heavy. The.dif? ( without being epic or dramatic, 
fereqee between Pope’s satirical For instance, the description of 
portraits and Drydeu’s appears to Bacchus, J lr 

be this in a good measure* that „The jolly pod ia triliLph comes, 

Dry den seems to grapple'with his Sound the trumpet*, beat the drums ; 
antagonists, and to describe real Flush’d with a purple gnico, 
persons; Pope seems to refine upon He 8hews hls h01W5t ^ cc ”*™? 
them in his own mind, and to make does not answer, as it ought, to our 
them out just what he pleases, till idea of the god returning from the 
they are not real characters, but conquest of India, with Satyrs and 
the mere driveling effusions of his wild beasts that he had tamed fol- 
-jpleen and malice. Pope describes lowing in his train, crowned with 
the thing, and then goes on descri-r vine-leaves, and riding in a eha- 
biqg his own description till, he riot drawn* by leopards—such as 
loses himself ill verbalRepetitions, we have seen him painted by Ti- 
Dryden recurs to the object often, tian or Rubens f Lyrical poetry, 
takes fresh sittings of nature, and of all others, bears the nearest re¬ 
gives u,s new sjtrokes of character ■ semblance to painting: it deals in 
as well as of his pencil. The Hind hieroglyphics and passing figures, 
and Panther is an allegory as well which depend for effect, not on the 
as a satire, and so far it tells less working out, 1 but on the selection, 
home; the battery is not so point- It is jthe dance and pantomime of 
blank, fiut otherwise.it bas,more j poetry* In variety and rapidity of 
genius, vehemence,, and strength, movement, the Alexander’s Feast 
of description, than any other, of j has all that can be required in this 
prydqh's works, not excepting the respect; it only wants loftiness and 
Absalom and Achitophel. It also truth jof character, 
contains the finest examples of, va- Dryden’s Plays are better than 
ried and sounding versification,, - Ppp#^uldh»ve written; for though 
The Jnnufi Mirabi/iji j# » tedious he does not go out of himself by 
performance; ,jt i|,qU$%u j e>pf far-* the furejeof imagination, he goes 
fetched, heavy** lupibpring con- ouj^ofbipisejf by the force of com- 
ceits, and in the Worst style oftyhat pfmpta^and rhetorical dialogues.' 
has .been denominated ngetaph^eht the Other Itandjthey are dot so; 
cal poetry. His Qdes inge^er*) good as Sliakspeare’s; hut he has 
arc of the same s^amp; they are; left the -heat character of Shak-' 
the hard-strained offspring of,a. speare*tbathas^verjjeen written, 
meagre, mcretricious!|^ncy. The j* , HisaHerations from Chaucer and* 
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*■. $pccaceio shew a greater know- ]| pHcity and concentrated feeling of 
^lecljge of the taste of his readers Chaucer’s romantic fiction. Dry- 
arid cower of pleasing them, than den, however, sometimes seemed to 
acquaintance With the genius of indulge himself as well as his read¬ 
ies authors. He ekes out the lame- ers, as in kteeping entire that noble 
ness of the verse in the former, and line inPalamon’s address to V emis: 
breaks the force of the passionrill “ Tbtm gladder of this mount of Citty;m>ii!’' 
both. The Tancred and Sigis- His tales have'been, I believe, 
munda is the only general excep- the most popular'of his works; and 
tion in which, 1 think, he has fully I should think that a modern trails- 
retained^ if not improved upon, the lation of some of the other serious 
impassioned declamation of the tales in Boccacctb and Chancer, as 
original. The Honoria has none of v that of Isabella, the Falcon, of 
the bewildered, dreary, preterna- Constance, the Prioress’s Tale, and 
tural effect of Boccaccio’s story, others, if executed with taste and 
Nor has the Flower and the Leaf spirit, could not fail to succeed in 
any thing of the enchanting sim- the present day. 

LADY GRACE GETHIN. - 

(From D’Ishaeli’s Curiosities qf Literature, vol. Ill ’ 

In the south aisle of Westmin- thought and the vast capacity 
ster Abbey, stands a monument which had composed them. These, 
erected to the memory of L a dy relics of genius were Collected to- 
Grace Gethin. A statue of her gether, methodized under heads, 
ladyship represents her kneeling, land appeared with the title of 
holding a book in her right hand. “ Reliquiae Getftihitmx 4 or, some 
This accomplished lady was consi- Remains of Grace Lady Gethin, 
dened as a prodigy in her day, and lately deceased-; being a collec- 
appears to have created a feeling tion of choice discourses, pleasant 
of enthusiasm for her character, apophthegms,andwitrysentences; 
She died early, having scarcely at- written by her for the most part by 
tained to womanhood, although a Way of essay' and at spare hours: 
wife; for “ all this goodness and published by her nearest relations, 
all this excellence was bounded to preserve her memory. Second 
within the compass of twenty edition, 1700.” 
years.” Of this book, considering that 

But it is her hook commemorated comparatively it h modern, and 
in marble, and not her character, the copy before me is called a se- 
which may have .merited the mar- -pond edition, it is somewhat extra- , 
hie that chronicler it,’which bar' ordinary that it seeing always to 
excited my curiosjty and my sus- have been a very scarce one. Even . 
piciou. After her death a number ‘ Ballard in his “ Memoirsof Learn - 
of loose papers were found in her-, pd Ladies, 1750,” mentions, that 
hand-writing, which could not fail - ihcse Remains are “ very difficult 
to attract, and, perhaps, astonish to be procuredand Sir William 
their readers, with the maturity of Mv.sgrave, ip a manuscript note, 
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observed, that “ this book was very u advantage to authors td publish'* 
scarce.” It bears now a high price. ! their private undigested thoughts, 

A hint is given in the preface, that \ and first notions hast if if set Japvf^nd 
the jyork was chiefly printed for j: designed only as materials f-tfr a fit— 
the use-of her friends; yet, by a ture structure.”. And he adds* 
second edition, we must infer, that “ that the work, may not come 
the public at large wereso. There , short of that great Ain d just expec- 
is a poem prefixed wfyh the signa- ' tation which the world had of her 
ture W. C. which no one will hesi- while she was alive, and still has 
tate to pronounce is by Congreve: | of every thing tliat is the genuine 
he wrote, indeed, another poem, to j product of her pen, tlmy must be 
celebrate this astonishing book; told, that this was writ ten for the most 
for, considered as the produttion pari in haste, were her Jirst concep- 


of a young lady, it is a miraculous, (ions and overflowings of her lux- 
rather than a human, production, uriant fancy, noted with her pencil 
The last lines in this poem we at spare hours , or as she was dressing , 
might expect from Congreve in as her n&gtgyw only, and set down 
his happier vein, who contrives to just os they came into her mind." 
preserve his panegyric amidst that All this will serve as a momora- 
caustic wit with which he keenly ble example of the cant and men- 
touched the ago. . dacit}- of an editor; and that total 

a POEM IN piui.se of THE author, absence of critical judgment, that 
, 1 that hate books, such ns come daily out COUld clSSCl't such matured rcfltiC- 

Hy public licence to tho^eadiug rout, tions, in so exquisite a style, could 

A due religion yet observe to this ; ever have been “ first conceptions, 

And licre assert, if any thing’s amiss, . . , c 

It can he oniy the compiler's fault, U U ’ St aS tlie y lllt0 th ° »»' ,d ° f 

Who has iii-iir. at the charming author's Lady Gcthin a> she was dressing.” 

thought— The truth is, that Lady Gcthin 

That was aliujfht: her beauteous looks were have had little concert) in jiU 

join’d J . . • 

To a no loss admired, excelling mind, ; fhese RellCjUltt: GeiLliniausr,. 

Rut, oh! thi" glory -*t ir.ai nature’s dead. They indeed might well have de- 
As Isbell be n»:«t write, and you that ro.iJ*. lighted their readers; but those 

Once to be out of lashion, I’ll concludi r „.J „ •> _ 

„ r . il * ,, ,who liatl read Lord bacon ^Jbssays, 

V ith something that may tend to public . . . J ’ 

g0(J( j. . and other wfiterp, such as Owen 

1 wish that [duty, for which in Heav’n Feltliam and Osbui'Ue, from whom 

The fair is placi d—to the lawn sleeve.- were these Relics are chiefly extracted, 

H«r justice—1<>the hue, „f tnen »h»c e.» wondered that Bttcon 

From the raised miihous is, to tale thrfr ' should ha\ e been so little known to 
share., , w.c, thq families of the Nortons and the 

The bqok claimed all the praise.; G ethics, to whom iier ladyship was 
the finest genius could* bestow on allied; to Congreve and to the edi- 
it. But let us hoar, tlioceditor^ tor; and still more particularly to 
He tells us, that “ ibis a vast di&/ subsequent , compilers, as Ballard 
* Was this thought, that ^trikes with lVIemoirs,and latdy the Rev. 

a sudden effect, in the wind of. Han Ices* Mark Noblein his Continuation qf 
worth, when he so pathetically concluded Granger; who both* with all the 
«bis paper ? w/> -. innoqeace of criticism, gi*e sjye- 


A POEM IN PI1A1.SE OF THE AUTHOR. 

, 1 that hate books, such ns come daily out 
Hy public licence to the,reading rout, 

A due religion yet. observe to this; 

And here assort, if nriy thing’s amiss. 

It can he only the compiler’s fault, 

Who has ill-divat the charming author’s 
thought—- 

That was all i ight: her beauteous looks were 
join’d 

To a no loss admired, excelling mind, 

Rut, oh ! thi'- K.’ory -*t trail nature’s dead. 

As I sball be that write, and you tliat real#. 
Once to be out of lashion, I’ll concludi 
With something that rnay tend to public 
good; '■ 

1 wish that piety, for which in Heav’n 
The fair is placed—to the lawn sleeves were 
giv.u; 

Her justice—to the knot of wen whose care 
From the raised millions is, to take thrfr 
share., „ W.C. 
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vahnens of these “ Relics,” with--.: most 

out suspicion that they were tran- ,a hush and *k general lovfer, 
semiring hterully from Lord' BA- attached'to a^ iiiiisiiTeSs'/ ami dfei- 
eonVEfewys! {^questionably La*- 'ding Golfed '^somii^^iit 

dy Gedfin herself iriteuded Do im-’ fevdur of&he Iteafcpltedman (for 
posture i her mitul hfd-iifthe ,J %-' 4^woD>iih4t%^Uis!ltod onlj 1 the at- 
licancy of her sexV she ndfeft $Hwtf depra- 

Irom the book she seen^%^Sl%» ration of r«6iSils.^''l'h<S#« manners 
have delighted ?hy and nothing k&s were.Shevwretckted remains of" the 
than the most utidiscerning friends courtbf tlharle^T!. when Wychef- 
could have imagined, that every leyjSsfi^ydefi/ add Congreve seem 
thing written by the tend of ihtl fo^teVe Writtfcnwith mueftlbss in- 
young Jady was her ** fifit '‘ptmo&fjfi ; '1^iti<fti;pih ”*fheir infdydent plots 
tions;” and ttjto/bgili fof "‘soih&Nbf' VtlranviB'iB^ag^ined. - 

the finest thoughts, in • '*<>1 khc^ not which rs%orse, ; to 

gorous style whichtheEngljSb&n-- bewifeto abran that is dobtiuuatly 
guage can'prbdUCe. r *ftSeems, changing 'his 7ori4, or'to a hus- 
however, to prdVe that'Lord lp»c hand tbfit hath but erne mistress, 
con’s Essays were not much read whom he loves with a constant pa»* 
at the time‘this volume Appeared;! sidht and if you keep some mea- 
The marble book in Wesfehjin- sure of civility to her, he will at 
ster Abbey must, tlverefore,- lose least esteem you; hut he of thoro* 
most of its leafes y but it was ne* ving humour playaa hundred fro- 
cessary td discover‘the origiq of lies, that divert the town and per- 
this miraculous production of a plex his wife. She often meets 
young lady. What is.Lady Ge- with her husband’s mistress, and is 
thin’s, or what is not her’s, in this at a loss how to scarry hetsott*io- 
miscellany of plagiarisms, it is wards her. ’Tis truethe&bnstant 
not material to examine. : Those man. is ready to sacrifice, every 
passages in which her ladyship moment^ his-, whole family to hts 
speaks in her own person, proba- love ; he hates any place whcre she 
bly are of original growth: of this isnot; is prodigaliti wliat cOnccrifs 
kind many evince great Vivacity of bis love, cov^tpua inothcr jrespec.t^ 
thought, drawn from actual obser-: expects you should he bUftd to all 
vation on w hat was passing around he doth, and though you can’t but 
her; but even among these are hi- -fMi yet must not dare to complain, 
tertnlxed die splendid passages of* And though, both fie who lends ids 
13aeon and other writers* heart to whosoever pleases it, a&tl 

I shall not crowd jpy pagte vrith- he that gives it entirely Vo one, do 
specimens «o1ev very stispiciousau-, both of them require tlie f exAet e*t 

, thor. One of her subjects huaast- j devoir front their Wives^yet 1 krt oW 
tfacted my attention; forltaheWBj not if it he not better totbe wife to 
the Corrupt ifcafeiierVof pemOatfef j an iowefcstaut husband ^provided 
foshiofi wholfrved betweeni 6£tl4nd lie he something di#dr#et),than to 

a! ctinistant follow whorls always 
elevamdas -tflidy Gethin’tf unques*; ^M‘plC|ring'faet'with iris inconstant 
v htpuidy ~ was, dwomrxing whether| humour: for the inconstant lov- 
VvLFIlI. No, XLIll. .1 1 *1 
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crs, 3 re C£U#nobJy the best fiUr found in some writej*, whdse name" 
inoucejiiftM^let them bewhat'they I cannot recollect. Lady Getfdn, 
\\i 11 , wotbeij^, be un- with an intellect so superior, to-that 

faithful yJfapi vifr^e^lake,and their of the women 1 of that day,*had no 
to ’offend >by- example* conception of the dignity of the 
Ifisane.nf the/best Bonds of cjbft- female character, tfie claims of vir- 
fjty and pbedi#nce ip. the wife, if toe, , and the duties of honour. A 
she thjnk her lipslraBd wi»e, which wife was only to know obedience 
shp if she had him apd silence,: however, she- hints 

jealous, ,| ; .. s that such a husband should not be 

if* Wives are .young «ien> mis-* jealous.: There was a sweetness in 
tncsses,pompaii ionsfor middle age, revenue reserved for some of these 
and old men’s nurses',’’ ph • l married women* 

- The. lastdegrading sentence:jk ^ 

. * " " 4 ^. \ «. 

ANCIENT COOKS. . # 

■ fFrbm the tame.) 

.These cooks of the ancients, bled to;death by a wound under the 
who appear to have been hired for shoulder, whence, after a copious 
a grand dinner, carried their art to effusion, the master cook extracted 
the most whimsical perfection, the entrails? washed themwith wine, 
They were so dexterous as. to be and hanging the animal by the feet, 
able to serve up a whole pig boiled he crammed down the throat the 
cm one aide, and roasted, on the stuffings already prepared. Then 
Other. The, cook .who performed covering the half of the pig with 
tliisfc at, defies his guests to detect a paste of barley thickened with 
the, place wharbfhe knife hjad se- wine and oil, he put it into a small 
pacatedi the animal, or how it was oven, or on a heated table of brass, 
Contrived to stuff; the belly with an where it ; was gently roasted with all 
plio, composed of thrushes and due care: when the skin was 
other hhds,vidices of the matrices l*rowned, he . boiled the other 
of a sow, the- yelk of eggs,, the side; and then taking away the 
belliespf hens *witb their soft eggs, barley paste#tipfepig was served up, 
flavoured with a rich juice,, and at once boiled and. roasted. These 
minced meats highly spiced. When cooks with a vegetable epuld coua-. 
tills cook is,.entreated to explain terfeit the shape* and the taste of 
his secret, art, -he solemnly swears fish and fiesh. The king of Bi- 
by the maives pf'those who braved, thynia, in sonjeoexpedition against 
all the dangers of the-plain pf the Scythians, In the winter and at 
■Marathoqj and eemb&jted at sea,at agreat diamhWfroui theses, Had 
Salamis, that he mil pot revealthe a violent lopgipg for,, a small tfish 
secret that year. fjgiit nf f anincir called «yi>Ay^,a ( |»ji®baf4j .aberriT^; 
dent, so triumphant intbeannak or an anchovy, Hie cook, '-cut to 
of the gas trip, art, our philosopher a ,turn ip totheperfe*£imi toticte of 
would.not deprive poSterityof the -its shape ;; tkenfriedin pil,isaked; 
knowledge. The animal had been and, well powdered with the grains 
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df a dozen blgtck poppies,' imma-i 
estyfs taste was so exquisitely de? 
ceiled, that he praised the root to 
his guests asau excellent fish. This 
transmutation yrf vegetables into 
meat or fish, 19 a province df the 
culinary art we. appeal ifo httve 
lost; yet these- are cibi hm&eetites 
compared with- the things- them¬ 
selves. No people are Btich^gor- 
gers of mere animal food sis ‘©ttr* 
own ; the art of preparing-vegeta¬ 
bles, pulse, and roots i$'scarcely 
known in this country. This cheap¬ 
er and healthful food should be in¬ 
troduced among the common peo¬ 
ple, who neglect them from not 
knowing howto dress them. The 
peasant, for wantof this skill, treats 
mirier foot the best meat in the 
world; and sometimes the bestway 
of dressing it is least costly. - , 

The gastric art must have reach¬ 
ed to its last perfection, when we 
find that it had its history 1 , and that 
they knew how* to ascertain the (era 
of a dish with a sort of chronolo¬ 
gical exactness. The philosophers 
of Athenasiis at table dissert on: 
every dish, and tell us of one called 
maati; that there was a- treatise 
composed- on it; that it was first 
introduced at Athens at tile epofcka 
of the Macedonian - empire, but 
that it wds->undoubtedly a Tbessa-* 
liau inventionmost stituptti - 
ous people©fall the Greeks. The 
m&ati was asterhvat length applied 
to. any-dainty ofcxOeirive delica¬ 
cy,' always aervttl theiast. 
fwBufc'asTtb art has ever attained 
perfection without, numerous* ad¬ 
mirers, and itis the public which 
only > can make spell exquisite 
cooks,' our cZtriosity muy be .exci¬ 
ted toinqqirepwhethertlve patrons 
of -the gistrio art were] as greet 
enthusiasts as. its professors. , 


yWpaefe they hid%riM^ #ho e£- 
batiStedHheir genius otf’tkese pr6- 

fessit>n a! >topic* ;>**&nd books ' of 
rpfokcry " -. for a 

domic poet* quotedby Athdnaeus, 
exhibits" a Char&Ctef exulting fn 
having prQcured“tbenew Kitchen 
of Philoarenus; which,P; -says he, 
j “ I keep forinjfoelftofcadin my so¬ 
litude. ’ That these devotees to 
the* culinary art undertook'' jour- 
neyS tb remote parts of the world 
in quest of these discoveries, snf- 
■ ficieptfacts authenticate. England 
ihad the honour to furnish them 
with oysters, which they fetched 
from about Sandwich. Juvenal 
records, that Montanus was so w ell 
skilled in the science of goOitl eat¬ 
ing, that he could leM by the first 
i bite, whether they wdre. English 
i or not. The well-known Apicius 
, poured into his stomach an im¬ 
mense fortunes He usually resi¬ 
ded at Minturna, a town "in Cam¬ 
pania, where he ate shrimps at a 
high price: they were ( so ldrge, 
that those of Smyrna and ; the 
prawns o$ Alexandria,yhhul'd’ not 
be compared with the shrimps of 
Minturna. However, tlns'lnckleas' 
-epichre was informed, that the 
shrimps in Africa were more mon¬ 
strous;'and he embarks without 
losings a day. He encounters-a 
Igreat storm; and through inuni- 
!~nent danger atvives at the shores 
iofAfrica. -The fishermen brirlg 
j him the largest for size their nets 
( could' furnish. Apicius shakes his 
1'bead: “ Have you never-any lar¬ 
ger#!- he inquires. The answer 
was hot-favourable to his hopes. 
Apicius reject* them; and ^fondly 
feraemberv the shrimp® of fiis own 
JVliptbrna. He; orders his pilot, to 
i return to, Italy, and*leaves Africa 
with'si. look of contempt. 



INT 


Mb: 

press,'a 



|e^|;.« ^lJ^e xp&nalion of the Com 
itteypdbo&kussu^ 'more particularly 
that of St. Petersbu^ with the last 
export, aiif^ i mjpbrt regulations.— 
This |vs 9 ^^nan 4 a known experi¬ 
ence’ intfeeommerce of his conn 
tjry, Ibadsru* expefet considerable 
illUstratidn of this impbrimsn $db- 


• i 


unporjaf 

jeet. 

Mr. William Probtor has ift.thb 
pres^rRoramifc^ 

and «ther s po^mg. T ", “V^* ** 
ThhSiege of Carthage, a new, i 
•not ebnefemned tragbdy, in fiye„ 



peal to the pohlio, a«^>Other 
ter comiected witb stbeA&heatres' 
royal’‘Lohdo^^W^Wit^ewrld, 

' .. !„' .tij. "' l'f\ ..., • 

Also^rn thb press, FetdaHa, or' 
B&foMfn. vie$r poem, in 
threg parts,^"W. Fitegerald, jun. 

•■*»S%y-Y;’' % ■ i 

;! Mr.Cititlslits just published.a 
*seCcmW and Vnlarged,edition of his 
work xm fcb & Anatomy, ^Physiology, 
and Dtxe&ties of tlm Ear. in this* 
edition the physiology is much ex- 


AftY, SCIENTIFIC, Sic. 

■It#'. in the J| tended, and the. uses of the djj$?r- 
s fbTdts oh- , ’©tit parts of the human ear are more 
fidiy explained,-by^f minute com¬ 
parison of its structure with that 
of the different classes of animals, 
partd^iiia*Iy, quadrupeds, fowls, in - 
sects,'the amphibious tribe, and 
also * The treatment -cm- 

ployed iin the various diseases of 
the ear, is also considerably cn- 
iarged. 

In a few days will be published, 
in 8vo. The Old Woman's Letter to 
ker respected^ and valued Friends of 

the Pkrish of -—r-. 

T. Key l s Catalogue of Nero and 
Secondhand Books, Foreign and Eng - 
//sA, bn sale at 5.3' Coleman-street, 
is nearly ready for delivery : it 
contains some scarce and curious 
articleson divinity, antiquities, his¬ 
tory, poetry, the drama, romances, 
facetiae, arts, sciences, philology, 
bibliography, afehymy, astrology, 
medicine, mathematics, &c. 

Observations are .about to appear 
on ’Emigration to Poland, and the 
Agriculture of that country, in pre¬ 
ference to America, .from a per¬ 
sonal residence of three years, by 
ati Engliihman. 


tffe tAtt , 

A »im Sety, atfif ewd to tlte Author 

Peon of “ T1le A^jt&^ ,, By * TdUhiv • 

By purling stnm«y i»| 6 ha<iy dell, 

, The angler tnn^feUjteOC&abfilV ‘ j*‘„ ’ 
And, hark! iiwhsi the f Viir 1 '- 
and CTtiifing aVo^ 

Ap^wcct <»f B»cn,of .sWbsc'ttAprajso— 
Our smile* reward his epry. 
tThorui. 


Ptretrp. 


‘ ‘"V 


; 


The jolly a tj frier's sports Ve'll join, T ! 
Aid low t#hh phstifr.) shall combine? 


Too long hiil’fa'oliah-ctlstom crept ■ 
Between thfeswtes—too long kept- 
Those form'd fee Miss apart i 
The bokdb > s;radc ia<teiap'r«M noise 
The social charmsiof life destroys, 
Whkh wVaJa^jo bbrh tsijiihjrdrt. 

!ri 

The jolly agglet’ssports we’ll jojp,. „ 
And love withpaatime Jhall eomlaae, 
Tl»e fch'a,8C fllStiits our tender frame, 
Exposnto hriags the bthsh oftfhatne— 
indelicate display t,, . -, „ * , 
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But see the fair, with arm divine, 

Spriug round tile rod and threw the Bnc*; 
* ’TLs Grace herself at play 1 

V. Chorus. 

The jolly angler's sports we’ll join. 

And love mith’j^stime shall combine. 

We’ll shnro the peaceful angler’s joys; 
Ti’.e woiId’s tumult, care, and noise, 

For calmer scenes fusion : 

Upon ear checks health’s ruddy glow 
1 there.il beauty will bestow, 

And matt our charms ditiuc. 

Clwrus. 

The joiiy angler’s sports we’ll join, 

Aed love, with pastime shall combine. 

Uov, hither bum; th’ elastic wand: 

Endued with magic by our hand, 

I’ll ehaun tin* fumy prey ; 
ifli gr.n; f.il sweep, the line once thrown, 
1 e,h< s, as well as men, shall own 
Our umvcisal sway. 

Chorus. 

‘Th" jolly angler’s sports we’ll join, 

And love with pastime shall combine. 


SONG, 

For Mis. A B— ch—n -n of A— cn— nt—bly. 


No more does the song give delight, 

Ah ! oo moi c does the dance on the green ; 

Fm Maty, who gladden’d c-.ich sight, 

1 • no more on thi-ao plains to be seen. 

lb r pit sent' divine does uo mine 

Add a (harm to each streamlet and grove ; 

Oh ! wlio will her image restore? 

When again Kelvin’s banks will she rove? 

The queen of the vail v was she ; * 

llow the bylphs hover’d round when she 
sinii’d 1 

Her converse delighted—ah, me ! 

like enchantment the moments beguil’d. 

W'liile her voice gave delight to the groves. 
Then the warblers. that tiit on each spray, 

More melodiously sung ol their lot es, 

And the .fields look’d more pleasant and 

gay- 

Oh! return, kad'thotneadows will smile ; 
Then tjic rose-bud will shed its perfume. 

The swains will with joy leap the while, 

An-1 gay Phoebus again will illume : 


* No attitude can by invented that is at¬ 
tended with more gracefulness than that St 
waving the rod and line; anti,, indeed, all the 
motions used in angling arc peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to the display of a handsome arm Danc¬ 
ing itsell, perhaps, would not tend to best iw 
more gracefulness of action, attitude, and 
gait, or to render the whole frame more 
healthy, by opening the chest, exercising tiic 
lunts. an+i n-alui.g them ail act in umson. 


For tbou art the joy of,each heart, 
Thedclightof each,nymph kjictcsch swain; 
'rhy presence will transport impart,. 

Joy sjball bound, and evanish wHl pain. 

Gi avrov, John Carnegie. 


The follow’up curions Specimen of Poetry, 
presented ns by a liUMd, is dedicated to the 
Lovers o f Alliteration, 

(From a Madras Journal ) 

An Austrian army, awfully array’d, 

Boldly by battery besieg’d Belgrade; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

L -aling destruction’s devastating doom; 
Every endeavour engineers essay 
For fame, for fortune, lighting furious fray! 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple ; gracious 
God! 

, How honours Heav’n heroic hardihood! 
Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kinsmen kill; 
Labour low levels longest, loftiest lion; 

Men march ’mid mouuds, 'mid moles, ’mid 
nuird’rous mines ; 

Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought. 
Of outward obstacles opposing ought: 

►Poor patriots! partly purchas'd, partly 
press’d, 

Quite quaking, quickly u quarter, quarter* 
quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 
Truce to thee, Turkey; triumph to thy train, 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine. 

Vanish, vain vict’ry!—vanish, vivt’ry rata! 
Why wish we ware fare ? Wherefore welcome 
were ». - _ 

Xerxes, Xiincncs, Xanthus, Xavjcre ? 

Yield, yield, yc jouths* ye yeomen, yield 
joui yell! 

Zeno’s, Zurpat-. r’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

Am acting all, arms against acts appeal*. 

IMPROMPTU LINES, 

| # 7 
Addressed to the Stini.p of an old Tooth on its 

final l'.xtrm , '.on. I<yJ.Y >lei Csq. 

Farewell, thou much esiecm’d and valued 

friend' 

This d »y hath brought thee to thy final end; 
Whilst quiet as a lamb to slaughter b.d, 
Thou, unresisting, le'i thy natal bed. 

By nicest calculation ,t appears, 

Tbou’st bun my servant seven mid fifty years; 

* To render tins poetical di scription otthe 
siege of Belgrade compli te, it appears to re¬ 
quire only n motto; and as the battle races 
nit i great fury tinoughout the wholf com¬ 
position, I am ot opinion that the folio,ring 
would not be amiss, more especially as the 
alliteration is preserved: 

“ Ardentvm aspici'o atquc arrectu a'-nbus 
• asto.”—Tir.c.:. 
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1 never knew thee absent |A a nighty 
And nQt Sjfe^pienial dll me gfate,', 

Was evCT found mqre|con*ttatt in-his place. 
The best pfservantstbon-liast always been; 

I sever knew thee troubled with the splet n; 
Amitt4*$r fm, during life, at play or labour, j 
Is'er.gbd&rd .thee snarl, or quarrel with a 
' ’ neighbour; „ flair,- 

‘Though oft provok’d,, thou never went’st to 
ThCK> wert contented with a civil jaw 1 

Thou’st done inr mighty service in thy day. 
And till old age brought on thyhenlth’s decay, 

1 never knew thee flinching trotn thy post, 

Or 1 grumbling at thy diet, boil’d or roast; 

Nor has thine appetite seem’d over shy, 
When thou’st been offer’d hash , or grill, or 

fry- 

Thonwtrt a merry rogue, and thought no sin 
Whene’er 1 laugh’d, to give a cheerful grin $ 
And 'mongst the firmest friends 1 ever knew, 

1 ne'er found one stood firmer, sir, than yon. 

When thou’st had pains In cither nerve .or 
I’ve felt for thee, as for iny very own ; (hone. 
And “many a t ime ami oft’’have Inin awake, 
Whilst thou’st complain’d of ajiy sudden 
ache) 

Nor have I closed an eye, since man or lad, 
Whene’er I’ve found thee srqp&wful or sad, 
Thuu wert asober,-steady; honest fellow; 

I never knew thee either drank or mellow; 
And whilst a se rvant thou hast been of mine, I 
1 never knew thee thate of ale or mill**, 

Or ever heard tfied at thy lot.repine. 

Till Jove’s dread fiat, on one fatal day. 
Snatch'd from thy heart thy better half away; 
THfcto, not till - then, did c ’cr 1 hear thee moan 
At*ffct®'* decree, or utter one sari eroan 1 

when-thy food thou wert reduc'd to 
„ mump, 

And nothing of thee left v> nt one vile stump, 
T*’OU took’st it so to heart —lute toll’d thy 
knell— 

And 1 thus bid a faithful ft irnJ—-farewell! 

I'cltciHvP IH.C, Li amiugton ,-yu, April 1, IB It), 
i hf 

FINAL PISSOLl'TlON OF GREENLAND. 

From Mr. Movtcomcpy’s “ OreculanJ.” 

In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell 
Affection lingers; f/nre two lovers dwell, 
Greenland's whole family ; nor long forlorn. 
There comes a visitant; it babe is born, 
f *’tr bis meek h< Iplessncss the parents smil’d; 
’Twas Hope; for Hope is oiry mother’s 
child: 

Then Seem’d they, in that world of solitude, 
The Ev< and Adam of a race renew'd. 

Jlrief happimss ; too perilous to last; [past. 
The moon hath wax'd and wan'd, and all i« 

* 'li-.r autai.r is a w at, i-drinker. 1 


Behold the end: One morn, athwart the wal{, 
‘Theyitnark’d the shadow ol a rein-dbcr fall. 
Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the snow; 
The father track’d him, and with fatal 
Smote down flic victim, Hut before fiis eyes 
A rabid she-bcar pounc’d upon the prize: 

A shaft into the spoiler’s Bank he sent; 

She turn’d in wrath, and limb from limb had 
rent 

The hunter, but his dagger’s plunging steel. 
With riven bosom, made the monster reel; 

ITivanquish’d, both to closer combat tlew ; 
Assailants each, till each the othei slew ; 
Mingling their blood from mutual wouud% 
they lay 

Stretch'd on the carcase of their antlci’d prey. 
Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart .it 
; rest, 

No burden but hc.r infant on her breast ; 

With him she slumbers, or with him she plays. 
And tells him all her dreams of future d.ij s; 
Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies. 
And reads whute’er she. wishes in Ins eyes. 

Red evening comes; no husband’s si adow 
falls, [walls. 

Where fell the r<*in-deer’s, o’er the latt.e’d 
’Tis night; no footstep sounds towards her 
door ; 

The day returns, but h • returns no more. 

In frenzy, forth she sallies; and with .Ties, 

To which no i nice except her own replies 
In frightful echoes, starting all aimind. 

Where human voice again shall in ver sound, 
She seeks him, hails him not: some angel- 
guide 

In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near. 
Who waits to waft her to a happy sphere ; 

But leads her first, at, evening; to their cot, 
Where lies the little one, aft day forgot; 
Impurudis’d in sleep,>lic finds him there. 
Kisses Ins cheek, and breathes a l^other’i- 
i prayer. 

j Three d.ivs she languishes, nor can she shed 
One tear between the living and the dead: 

I Win n her lost spo.use comes o’er the widow's 
j thought, • * 

! The pangs of mejhoryare to tnadnsMs wrought; 
Hut when her duckling’s eagcrlip*are felt, 
Hit heart would fain—but, oh! it Cuunot— 

| melt; 

! At length it breaks, while oh her lap he lies, 

; With baby wonder gazing in her eyes. 

| Pbor orphan!' mine is not a hand to trace 1 
|j Thy litth -.tory, last of all thy race: [grown, 

,i Not long thy sufferings; cold and colder 
| The arnitj that clasp thee chill thy liffihti to' 

I stone. [sigh 

1 ’Tis done : from Greenland’s coast, the latest 
Bore infant innocence beyond the sky. 

L. liuii.a a, i'riiiui, dvi«i»l, 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, arc requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may ha rv in hand, and we shall c/ur fully ins . t 
them, as we have hitherto dove, free of expense. ISew musical publications also, >f 
u copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Pcvicw; and ixtruciS 
from new books, of a moderate length and if ua intere L t. tg nature, suitable jor ou r 
Selections, will be acceptable. 

The MS. of Mr. J.T. K- is left out for bin., and wilt be delivered v>, a proper 
description being given of it. It is wholly inudnuts.bb. 

We are sorry that an accident has postponed the ■m-.er non of the conuttvation of 
the amusing Kecul lections of a Would-be A uthor. We request ou' ft tend at Worces¬ 
ter to send his favours somewhat earlier 

Mr. Allen (if tie read the name rightly) wtH Had the hues from his unpublished 
romance inserted this month. 

The favours of several correspondents have been ana vr'dabh, postponed. 

Antiquarius must, zee art afraid, be contarttd with an abridgment of his last 
communication. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to he supplied with this Work every .Month :<■ 
published, may have it suit to them, free of Postage, to New-Yoik, Halifax, Quebec, ,1110 
to any part of the West Indies, at £« las per Annum, by Mr.TiioitMiiu,, of the (ieuei.il 
Post-Office, at No Jl, Sherborne-Lane; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, (■lhialtai, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mnliti-iinnean. at £4 IS?s per Annum, l»v Mr. Sf,iuia.\t, of the Orneial 
Post-Otfife, at No. Sheiboriu-lane ; and to the Cape of (iood Hope, or any pait of thr 
East Jtubes, by Mr Out, at the East-India House. The money to lie paid at the lime of 
subscribing, foi either J, O, 9 , or ti> months. 
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Pi at i 7.—LONDON ENGINEER STEAM-YACHT. 


Till* yacht is the proputy of 
several gentlemen, zealous to pro- 
u. >tc tin success of the applica¬ 
tion of steam as the propelling 
power to vessels, the company 
t' icflv consisting of some oi our 
• t tngu.icis, who projected*it 
the pin pose of exemplifying 
u 1 . how much safety the amplest 
ii' ms might be applied to such 
pui p *st . < onsi quently, in the af5- 
po i used tin \ t«scl,all thosepre-> 
i .ml ons have bicn taken which at 
vai ons turns have been recom¬ 
mended by the ipgineers of Lon- 
elon, and the whole of the works 
have been executed under their 
immediate inspection. 

Her passage to or from Margate, 
in the Isle of Thanet, is pei formed 
in about seven hours, no otherwise 
regarding the tide or .wind than 
as she occasionally takes advan¬ 
tage of the latter, when sails con¬ 
siderably increase the celerity of, 
her progress. The vessel is of un¬ 
usual magnitude, and the cabins, 
three in number,are unique in their 
dimensions and accommodation. 
The chief cabin is \ ery spacious,and 
Fol Kill. No.'S LW 

* *41^ (i I . ' f * 


i fitted up ?s an elegant dining-room, 
with a of as, looking-glasses, carpet¬ 
ing, &c. The interior cabin, or 
vvitlidiawing-rooin, is furnished’ 
with equal elegance; and a com¬ 
plete kitchen, containing ample 
culmaiy apparatus, affouls the 
mean** of preparing an excellent 
dinner, winch is always provided 
fCV the passengers. H er construc¬ 
tion was planned by Mr. Maudcs- 
iey, tbf engineer, undtt whose in- 
defatioable esjprtians she has been 
i completed, add has become a v cs- 
sel highly interesting, on account 
of her scientific ext elTcneics, her 
great accommodation, and her pe¬ 
culiar beauty. The outside is or¬ 
namented with carving, painted in 
imitation of gold : at the head is a 
figure representing Science, in¬ 
scribing a problem of Euclid on a 
tablet. The ports aic oval, and 
of plate glass, circumscribed by 
wfpath* of oak-leaves and acorns; 
between them arc the caducous and 
foliages alternately; and the bor¬ 
der, which decorates tile whole 
length of the vessel,,ip composed 
| of ipaf ine epiblems ami foliage. ' 

X ** 4 * t < 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVISER- 


The badge represents a dolphin 
entwining a trident and cornuco¬ 
pia, about which are distributed the 
mechanic powers, and other em¬ 
blems of engineering; and the 
sterna is surmounted by au eagle, 
the emblem of energy and power, 


supporting rich swags,andfestoopS 
of oak, laurel, flowers, and fruit: 
these, and the other ornament^ 
parts, were, executed from- designs 
by Mr. Pap worthy the architect. 
The vessel was built by Mr. Brent 
of Eotherhithe- ■ 


MISCELLANIES. 

-► 04 - 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVISER, 


Mr. Adviser, 

■ The person who now ad¬ 
dresses you is a singular example 
of the injustice of public opinion. 

I am, you must know, sir, by my 
own choice, a spinster at the age of 
twenty-six. I have been four times 
on the point of marriage, and the 
world says, 1 have jilted my four 
suitors: it is certain that I accept¬ 
ed their addresses, and afterwards 
refused them; and yet, Mr. Advi¬ 
ser, I am, -notwithstanding this 
conduct, the most constant crea¬ 
ture alive. Yes, sir, I must re¬ 
peat it, I am really constant; and 
it is for that very reason that I 
have acquired the character of a 
jilt. Now, my good sir, dou’t 
frown, and taking off your specta¬ 
cles, throw my letter aside, with a 
declaration that I am either mad 
or a fool. Only take the trouble to 
read it through, and I am sure you 
will be of my opinion. 

Very early in life 1 determined 
never to marry, unless I met with 
a man whose^character should re¬ 
semble in every respect ;one which 
1 had drayra m my own mind; and 
l assure you, that my imaginary 
hero had nothing superhuman 
, about him. ; lie was to. be a good 
man (not in the city acceptation of 


the term), of a liberal disposition, 
of a mild and cheerful temper, 
gentlemanly manners, not disa¬ 
greeable in his person, and not 
addicted to any pursuitwhich could 
injure his fortune. Surely, sir, it 
was not unreasonable, that a young 
aud handsome girl, who had been 
well educated, and possessed a 
good fortune, should expect tq 
meet with such a husband; and 
ought she not rather to be pitied 
than blamed, for having been four 
times deceived ? That this has ac- 
| tually been the case, I think you 
will allow, for I believe I can con¬ 
vince you, that not one of my four 
lovers answered this description. 

My first admirer was a young 
gentleman of moderate fortune; his 
manners were singularly winning 
and amiable. I had heard, and he 
himself did not deny, it, that he 
was rather of a hasty temper; but 
lie declared, that his anger was ve¬ 
ry short-liyed; that he was always 
sincerely penitent for any offence 
which he might give in his fits of 
passion; and that he kept so strict 
a watch over his temper, that no 1 - 
thing but great provocation indeed 
could exasperate him. i have be¬ 
fore told you, that I did not ex¬ 
pect a faultless- monster; and 
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though I was at first ft little alarm- attentions of another gefitle&an* 
ed fit hearing that he was of a has- whom l shall call Mr. Placid, 1 »- 
ty temper* yet'as I kntw my own dotted me again to think of enlist- 
disposiflion well enough, to-feecer- ing under die banners of Hymen, 
tain that I sSiouW aot life capable Mr. Placid's manners were lesspre- 
of giving him great provocation, ptomsmg ^h#n those of my first 
I thought that this defect 4* his, lover, hut bis character was very 
temper could not materially injure good, and his temper so exceed- 
our happiness, and I consented to mgly mild, that I had no feai of 
ghe him my hand. . * * { |utl ever disturbing my tranquillity. 

He had a small spaniel, of which , We had been acquainted a con- 
lie appeared very fond; this animal sideiable time without my having 
attached itself very much to me, any cause to suppose that ottr mar¬ 
aud as it was one of the most ea- riage could be otherwise than hap¬ 
ressing of its kind, it sootl became py. One "evening, on Mr. Placid 
a favourite. During ten days my calling on me, he perceived that I 
lover was absent on 9ome business; had been weeping; he inquired the 
immediately on his return he paid causes 1 told him it proceeded from 
me a \ hit, accompanied by his dog; the loss of a friend who had died 
The joy of the animal on seeing rather suddenly the day before, 
me was unbounded; he gambolled and whose last moments 1 had wit- 
round me, and attempted to jump nessed. While I was speaking, he 
into my lap; in doing so, his paw took my hand, but he dropped it 
caught in my muslin dress, in hastily, exclaiming, u Good Hea- 
wluch he made a large rent! -Con* wens, madam, your hand bums like 
ccive my surprise, and I may add, | fire! I have no doubt you liave 
1113’ horror, when the brute his mas- ( naught a fever.” I was beginning 
ter seized the poor little animal by t to assure him of what was really 
the throat, and dashed him with the thp case, that my friend's distem- 
greatest v iolence against the cbim- per was not Contagious; but with- 
1103-piece 1 I caught the poor fel- out attending to me, he hastily 
low up in my arms, and took shel- quitted the rotfm, and as I after- 
ter with him in my bedchamber. 1 wards learned, went immediately 
llis master endeavoured to palliate 1 to an eminent physician, to know 
the brutal excess of which he had what means he could take to banish 
been guilty, but I positiv ely refu- the infection which he was fearful 
sed ever to see him again. he bad caught frpm-toacliftig my 

A guardian, with whom I resi- hand. Several days passed with-, 
ded at that time, took a great deal out my seeing any thing of him; 
of pains to make up matters be-* when my woman, who was die sts- 
tween us, but bo no purpose. The tear of Jails valet, informed me, that 
story was told by my lover in the iais servants had received positive 
way tnobt favourable tu himself; I orders not to come near my house 
have a proud spirit, and I disdain- op any account, nor to suffer anj' 
ed to justify any conduct. It cost of my people to, enter his. I could 
me some tboubie, however, to for- hardly believe thati tlus.w&s true, 
get him; but at last the incessaqt epd being determined to ascertain 
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COHRESPONr?EKGG oE'-the adviser. 


•Wihethei* it was or not, 1 ^cnit » happiness, if* hebqeainemy h «4 
-message ftbtn&n, whfe Was band.’ When thiugfcv were* JwWt 

uctuadyttifnod awa^ft^ttitbe dfcbr. #gi€6dsip«to tetweiv <*s," an tm’eki 
Cah AdVisfer, 0f'-a^ld^/facttiS^lb'ni' Bfe fefevex 

that this iM-'the^allfeit'eifiedtatioti, died • 

pusiHaniriifrms aoimftl |hynh$$ljjjb,1 jUrterftiitfe/wfd 'my'diftfettdfecb'as his 
rbaffesince le*r$itl that life* fniii- ' i jjglif '$£ 4 hiir; 4 iecsrtfei possessed of 
J gate<d rifVtfettibf hefoVehhventui'fed* wo htrtdr^d thousand pounds, tip 
tocekd it), to ih'fomthirri’tfoat fetffefy, flewfejie iliunediaeely on receiv¬ 
ed ng bfet^fefen niwW&'iit id eii&P <ittg tffc%fews, and discovered so 
s ' A/Ifaatf rtfef been iritfeh,jo^ at having it in his power 

tached to Mr. PJa 0 d/^#iw^ l SlM(l to convitf^onfe of tbe-disinferest- 
^eeon^iled tb ^fi^h^^^^pfehed, ednefls of his affection,' that for a 
and shortly afterwards. I r^eivfed few hon?fc «i ; was one of the liappi- 
"the addresses bf Sir t lS«|^^Nit- Cst creatures alive ; but when wc 
ter. Tliit gewdridkahadgire upsoof <ame to converse fen the object of 
that he possessed a h&Ve spirit; his inheritance, ^ found that his 

was also ! trid^htn^fen^anda^pihr- uuclehacUeft ifaegefamily of il- 
ed iti every respectkb flteidfele, tfegftiniate chititeefl, Whom lie had 
that I thfehghr^ 'thQ^feiiPeS for always deefsr< 9 & that' his fortune 
happiness wei^on'hi§i;li 4 <^*tirfcl it sfcoutdhedivided among. I sup- 
wa^ ndthlt f a1tef odi^^fi^in^i'id^r poSfed, Of -ooferse, that rhy lover 
was fixed, that l>di 4 doverfed%e had ake : soitte 1 provision for 

W failing,‘Which f belfeVed^i^yd these e^ildren, but to *my great 
r ompletely’nhdSrminfe^# fillicicjh he declared that he would 

Thfewks aptfsTribn for bejl% cfen- do nothing for them. They -were 
sidfered% ninh of tfestei Stud though rib^ lie said, entitled to any thing 
lie had nfef'm" reality tlte'iiwbnfest bylaw, and* he should consider it 
‘pfeton^idn tfe the ^attol&^lielfiid Wbfilil'bean encouragement to vice 
a 1 ready squandered* anffirtdhettse. if he were to provide for them. I 
snih'-'fephTi kmckdioaeW’df ’every hripe, Mr. Editor, yon will not 
description/ 1 * As r .f SRW that this think me an eticourager of vice 
passion appeared dkily 4 p inerfetiife, j wheri! tell you, that this conduct 
I was afraid, that tn k little time j appeared to me to spring from 
both his fortune and iny own would ] avariceandinkumauity, not deli- 
be expended 1h pic^ires,. ^pS86,1 Cacy. 1 told my lover plainly, that 
medals, &c.and from this use T I considered it was our positive du- 
hrokc off iny third matrimonial nfe- ty to takt eare of our indigent re- 
g^ciaihm^V^-n / '-m s jitions, nai matter -'whether. 1 they 

My Jnst, 4 ovhr-w»s h Wre legitiia^lfteiy idUed tp. us <w 

whose; fortune w^rmick inferior in •wy/opduion,lie 

to my-owai ;T bht, t||v^ciccttm&tan>e^ Svispecpliarly yafied upon to prA*> 
did not, wctgbv^gthjtiet a«he*«p-| vide for .theseolnidron, since ! the 
pi-ired -iq noble estate which he^hiherited 

“honour, whom.h $otsld 4 »o 4 find, would* but for.the stodd^Ldeathiof 
-upon die strictt?s& 4 t*quiry, possess- his u ucley have hfeen legally theirs. 
>ed .*W fading ,Hkely p»ar my J v yl shall.not, fepeat.idmt passed 
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between. iif?. on this : Occasion; su£- 
■fiefe it, to, say, that bo-was deaf, to j 
rAU. arg ummits,. $nd J jf was so 

completely, disgusted wHhrbisscn- 
li ments.and behaviour* that, },b>apke 
off ouiieiaririAge- 4 .ii’^^jh?>^' 4 ! 

I had* hpfpcp; ttys affair beep, 
pretty spverqly ffkftfjMiy my ac*- 
q«iuotap9%« especially itbe female' 
pan,of-it; butmy character was' 
completely, established as ajjjlt,by 
the malicious turn, given -to. vny; J 
conduct, by, nay last Ipyer and lffs* 
friends. It. is two yoars .since.it 
happened, and I have had no pro- - 
posal since. * Now, Mr-Adviser, I 
think it very hard, that the malice 
of the world should he perhaps the 
means -of,forcing.me, contrary to 
my inclination, to-load apes.. Jsay 
the tnaliceof tho.world, because I 
am certain, it is the reports- circu¬ 
lated about me . which prevent me 
from having, proposals, and I can¬ 
not consider myself realty in fault, 
for refusing any of those, already 
made to me, when I discovered .the 
characters of my admirers. 

I have told you the sort of man 
to whom I am willing to give ray 
hand, nnd 4 f, in your opinion,, ! 
deserve such a husband, do be so 
good, through the medium of y our' 

f’ A’ 1 . •\il* 


puper, which I know is read,.by 
m&uy of my acquaintance, to state 
tUeparticulars of my case, and to 
try to -convince popple,. that it is 
morelionourableto breakoffamar- 
ripge, eycn iati the*iast, moment, 
than to? go to thqvaltar with an in¬ 
dention -to, comm it perjury, which 
must have.been my case if I had 
given, my hand .to any of those who 
addressed me. J am, sir, your, very 
humble servant,; - . , 

,,Caroline Careful 

*.. h 

As I think my fair correspond¬ 
ent’? own letter the. bestjpstifica- 
[ tion of dier. conduct, I.have pub¬ 
lished.it; and whatever the world 
may say, I am so well satisfied she 
is in the right, that if I were twenty 
years younger, I ! should have no 
hesitation in offeringmyself to her 
acceptance. As.it is, I avow my¬ 
self her knight, and am ready tp 
fight her battles with my pen; in 
proof of which I hereby command 
all those, who have hitherto con¬ 
demned her, conduct, duly to weigh 
and consider the merits of her case, 
and to retract their hasty and ill- 
grounded opinions, under pain of 
incurring ihe high displeasure of 
the , Advisi a., , 


"Y & ET X> F 

, t. *' • 4 

JFOR XME,1j&PO(i1TpJW 

i'l. r no *fKrt pretend;* M?. Edith#',I 
that the* foH«wi% are origi¬ 
nal on ^roy ^aiatain^ 

that they afelve^rjarottsiug, tnd% I 
therefore mdOBe them for. .yowr^ 
use. Piftrhapsjt'wooldbe^dangen- 
ous^ioi* several aCcntibts, if | were" 
to lay olaim' to them, not merely 
because 1 they might;he traced to' 


PUNS. 


another, but because there is a 
notion prevailifig at this moment, 
wld%has fessurticd diedignity of 
an axiWn among a*'certain'class of 
jt • dulhebhls Who do not knrw how to 
fretishv’-d* jofe^/th.it J/4 that would 
fimfti pocket. I 

btte' not ihve whether-'any pait of 
the stjgntfc yvill attSchWo himwbo 
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retails the puns, but if it do, I .shall T. In Barkshire. t In what pa’’! 
be content to bear it. Indeed, if I p£ England should a spendthrift 
could make as good puns as some live ? 
of those Ijsend you* I do not know S. In IVd^Se-morcland. 

whether I could not he content to T. Who were the first mortga- 
be put upon a level with gentie&m gersi 

Barrington, if I did not ttike to £ Thepeople of €tmhcrlund.~ - 

keep company with boxutg Baldwin. Where-were the 'first .breeches 

Be that as it may, I shall transcribe made? 

the following dialogue between T. lu Thyatint. 

two notorious punsters, trho, not- & Where do the best corn-cut- 

withstandmgtheir criminal propen- ters come from ? 

sity, for such it is considered, were T. From Leghorn. Tell me the 

invited to and welcomed *in all seal of the spleen ? 

companies. ' , * 6. The hips. Why should turf- 

T. What men are (be best qpl* sporting gentlemen choose horses 
dim ? j with greasy heels * 

S. Men with red hair: and why ? T. Because their heels are al- 

T. Because they have their /ire* ways given to running. 

locks always ready. 4 J will conclude this trifle by quo- 

S. Who was the first tapster? ting a’very grave divine’s defini- 

T. Rotifer. Who were the first tiouiSf punning, as a sort of war- 

bukevs* , ' rant for sending you something 

Sf. The Crustunm tarn, from whom more o| this kind for your next: 
were taken all the Masters of tla “ Punning,” says he, “ is a virtue 
Rolls j that most effectn al 1 y p romo tes good 

T. Why were ladies fifty years fellowship, and the end of good 
ago best qualified for hunting ? * fellowship langlitei ” It would he 

■S’. Because they came with a easy to £0 over the various clauses 
hoop and a holluv. Wli) do we c&il of this definition, and tlms prose 
Presbyterians, Quakers, and Cal- it to be accurate and close, but I 
waists, Mgaruiin? MU , lft%re that to the disqcrument of 

T. Because they arc in - sects, year readers. 1 remain* jours, &c. 
From whence didjthe first Herma* . , A Carthaginian . 

plnodites come ? , * < ami why I call myself so,«ill serve 

S. Fiom Middlesex;. And in what as a puzzle until 1 answer the 

.county are most dogs key$? 1 . W, question, u > , , 

. J * 

: , a uNiysRsAj.''Gfc{rfyS^,' 

The number pf Frenchmen who epefgetting seme 

arrive daily ip London^ seataely pirtvakja m e^te^mmedktely. 
credible 5 tfie great JMthn must J&pe reason <for ski* isrthe facility 
suppose England a laud Rowing 1 mthwhicha fa e ttchmari Jem travel 
with milk and* for they [m Finance: if fit: wants, f»t in¬ 
come here without moody* J Manna, to ge to Paris from one of 

or resources of any kind, in the § the provinces, be goes to the tor- 
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i<igC) rthat is,^ the waggon*toffice, [} /Void, the sura of six sous, ** Thcpe,” 
pQ*r^to«teit<«iSielb ^|s^i4 ,Be, ^ are alt I have* but here 
clerks that he has np money/ and 'isjBiy-iruu'k, and I will thank you 
asks tltte loan of whs^-be wapttMp |p* Mnd -srie something on my 
carcyhina to^aris, ©ivfeis clothes, clothes.”— n P~*-nyourclothes!” 
or any -va^ablfes he may h*&$. neplifed the affrtmtiiidlclerk, “ what 
They t exanM^ethi^tbi»fs» andj$a have Modowitffydur clothes!D’ye 
general,^gi^e 4 j i vrf wh*fc he upfitits? tfake meforapamibroker ?”—« Far- 
The portmanteau is theiv, forwards dop t sir *we always do so in France; 
ed, figt it is not, deliv^red to Mni y^wwilfc 1 n«tiNsfnse, ,, --- <i Tiideed I 
tiU lu) repaysilieisum«|4vdiiced. %slisdi.’VJ^ bate'Y have no 

This practice bas iled many of money; rffsai* don’t lend me some, 
the poor-fellows, novyly grayed'*] n- Ifcanlnw’eAb diimer. ! ‘: Tbteclerk 
to a sad scjsape,- *s thpy supposed, turned from hinvanttttering,^ 4 You 
if they, oould,' irfustpo‘,pntfiigU to should have thought of that in 
re^cb bond on, they* might t a«ail *’-sA^genttearian ' present 

themselves of the same resource feltfor thepoorfellow’s situation, 
here, - The writprof thiswas pice- slipped'® trifle into -his hand, and 
sent the other dayet a very ludir Inquired Vhat^ ciuld do^to gain 
ci'v^s scene, that happened through g livelihood. The artswer was con- 
this^oney-lending plan. Al'cench- cise. “1 cao dofOvery thing, sir.” 
man, who had just arrived, being Upon closerinquify, it turned out 
(lesired-hy a;elerka£(*neof th«di* that this universal genius could 
ligence-offices to pay sometliing, fight,- dance, make stmir baskets, 
drew out, with au air of great l and play a little upon the fiddle. 

- Xl x ., *y. 

I » ... ■- !■ I 

STATE QF SOCIETY 1^ THE UNiTED STATES, 

.■ <FOfi THE REPOSITORY >1 

Mr. EtoiTOft, » add ^report to them what sort of 

I KNdw it is not your'prac- living' it was there: they left it to 
tiqe to review book*, and That not him and his j udginent whether they 
going to attempt to induce"you tSo, slibtdd" remove bag ahd baggage 
alter it; but I cannot refrain from frtfhf England, arid transfer their 
submitting to your discretion f&r persons and their patriotism to that 
insertion/*, shrirt extract Or two fitmnttfyyWhicfr, o\^ug evfery thing 
from Mr. Fearon’s recently pub 4 - to Greatifiritairi^has of late shewn 
lished work, called “ Sketches of itself her most rancorous enemy. 
Atde.rica; a-Narrative pf^^pu^ey The,result of Mr. Fearon’s obser- 
of 5000 miles thtpugli the'Eisferh. Vations was "in the negative, and 
and Westerri i HS|iie» of i, w .balNMfre good fortune still to 

You, and *yodrjjjfea lecs tane^pro- , h^POuredfiere wftfc tbe-presence 
bably ttf^dfiose families bywhom lie was 

empjnyod hyiA''.a^!i0fcfc. ilui6lbe!*wf||!mrawbd. ''-- * j ?. »«?**./ 
famih«g,vtna(K, if ntet all, of. Mr. F7s book, if 

Te»<fenteiailbtttUwd^ m phacodd 1 fktfolated, would certain- 
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but 1 niuoh fcar 'tliat it will npt.be 
extensively read apwyng those whq 
are most interested in knowing; the 
realstate of things. ' 

I do nbrthiitk *hat in this king-, 
dom; even a racing the higher ranks, 
much know!edjipe,prevails as*to the. j 
condition of society in. the. United 
States: in fact, it is not to be won¬ 
dered, that people ingeneral should 
not take particular pains to inquire 
as to the custom*and manner^of 
a people with whom they feel little 
sympathy. Asvto their'public ahd 
national institutionsjttheir vaunti ng 
disposition, with the assistanpqof 
a few panegyrical friends on this 
side the water, has compelled us 
to have, more acquaintance with 
them than many of us desire: be* 
sides, as to habits of lifp, it is'com¬ 
monly thought that they veryanear- 
ly resembte^ourselves; but this is 
aStsuredly ■»- mistake, for by- the en- 
s u i fig t eu«icui s e xtract> giyjn g a co n - 
vertutioi# between twerfriends, re- 
presenbedus well# inforihed for 
Americans," it will be s^en that 
even ‘tliie language is* gradually 
Changing, andthat not a tew tra'ns- 
atiantic vulgarisms have 1 been tn- 
*seVted into it. v 

• “jQr ^Vhere are you going, mid- 

• die qiv'—A. Yes. 

** <&. ©pycm keep at Bpston ?— 

J. Not > -■ V 

il Q.. Where do you ifl£ep ?— A. 
.‘I’air^tld.^ * •-*. 2- 

• “ Q, Ifavc^yon beenja ]&yg$ky$ 
time in Bostoor«^h, sogr 

von day®. ^ ■'¥ * 

“ Q. WbetiftSdid yoq^ 
night ?— A : 

“ U. Whati^M^^v 

“ Q- That 
——’s house 

■'Sb'fthj. 3» -5' ‘^ne 


j..^tyWM v t %M¥.QyRirR 

Vr. II 1. _ . \ S 


' 4 r. ¥« s i -Ar {.jr 

... 11_ t __ f 



. hsnryumt 

to*F ^MiSpfoto<wA& 

#°s.& or n 

ner •*.& 'w i*.c 

fQ.. JUw lon^JSpive -y'p, been 
partied M^Tbirty^^^gu^ 
“ <b What gge 
you were p^arriccl 
mighty near thirty r%#§. . 

Q. Jf ypu yert^young again, 
I gues$ you would uijirry eariiei^-p- 
A. No; l guess-thirty-three ip ^ 
mighty grand age for marrying, 

“ Q. How old is ypur dau ghter ? 
— A. Twenty-five., . , 

- “ Q.^J.gwess she woqld lilfe aluts- 
baud^Tf^v/. No; she is ipighty 
cafeless #hoa#thm* ^ 

guess%-~Al. NvtJ-gm' sHjjLHPf- 
. &.Q%! 1$jsh» sigk 
*“■ Q,. Wl^t is hpr sicknessP-y 

A- Consumption* .; v 4 

“ Q- I ^dsd ad item ^f th^it. Ypp 

have^got^? doctor, 

(juifisi have.- ,. /j.-t 

Is ypur son a trader, 

yp*' : ■ ■ - , v«-. ■•••-- 

** Q. Ishq^bisgwnhos^^-r^vl^es. 
>** Q.AreKis spirits kedge (brisk) ? 
A. Yesj' I-cxpcct they uerp .yqs- 
^srday., ^ v.*r s. 

“ fL. How diddle gefrpn buw- 

wujhj^sppj^qr fpra^hol^d 4^- 

tuo^^.-:;^ %.W|r, ; prpgW|^ing 

Ttibihease /wlil«ialvfio ig^i^tipn 

intents 

ft# 1 ' 




STATE OP 1 tfOClETT IN T^E tTNlTKD' STATES. •?& 

CtH^rlyfo theifreligi<JU3 conduct, wbndfeou eluded was her, mother, 
ttpd it as dejjldrtkWe ^picture ctf stoCd'afi thesiestholdingher up,in 
the ffeaflcisitKof creclulfes ??gno* rher ir£si9,45bfct her ecstasies: might; • 
ranee as it ta^bemet with ip fey' be visible to thejwhold. assembly. 
wriiefancieCt eV'foodfern. VMr. ; place *h fere Wes a cou- 

Fearon hat hfeeft giving tfi$ fedtAtfor > sending 

of what he^aWmt dfiferfcht chapdfa foifehnostrawffo yfells. A brother 
and dhtti'che# in dne<& tbfegfrtilip , nd* stbdd'foru^fstating, that 
est cities of America, Phti#i&tpfcfir (.* djNbougk • ittrtnhfelte had gone, he 
n 'l went atfelght o’ddbi' in the f trailed ftidLOrtMteuW that night 
evening ttf Ebetifexef chtfrch.%fie |#!^c%twi^jrtgn|(l fiffouraprong his 
door was lofoced/Vfit fife windows dear ftunfts.* 'Two sisters advanced 
being open, I pla&& myself at dUe fe^htdi- Id^Tefashtg t» be? coin - 
of them, and^ta^ tha^thefeliuFch foned f , >J ^for the 4-tird ytw with 
wMiih was cfo^ded htmOst tb v suF- afeOthferblethet prayed,and 

focation. Thfr^reachef’indulged aheth^rl 6 * BrcrtheWMacfaddin’was 
in long pausesyirSd evasion aTloud nbw called Wpfe'l'T, and he addressed 
cl evatihris of vdid^’Whldh W&re a& the no with a Voice which might al¬ 
ways answered by the : ‘<h^rehc£ rlVal a thunder, the 

With deep groans. “When thfe prey* whole cof%regfoSbn AStoually 

er'whicfr foROWed sertnOt? had joining fesjjforibbfd fnotes, 
ended, the' 1, minister "‘descended : madness 'UtidNMjhMft# three- 

from the pulpit,' the d&dWV^e fold increased; and such a. scene 
thrown open; and a considerable presented itself as l Could never 
number of tbeuh<He^ed^iflfeid^ have pictured to-my imagination, 
Understanding,however,thatfeme-^ and, ss I trust, for'the honour of 
thirig was yet to fotld^ witltfeonsi*;■ trueweMghiff padef human nature, 
derable difficulty I-'-hbodnhd ,t ad-11 ^hali.’hevef dfe again*. ■ Had the 
mission. The 1 nfliiistermi de^part^ dhlldiitihfk^V&hdlam '-been Jet 
ed; the* doors Wertefegaitt closddw ,’NfosC* they could.asot haveexceed- 
but about four hundred 'p«yfetf*r$-' *ii forty tobftyjm.en pray- 

*taained. "One (apparCntly)jdf thej ing aloud, and extemporaneously 
leading members gave out a hymn,! a&the same moment offline* Borne 
then a brother was called vtpemto. w’ere kicking, many jumping, all 
pray ; he^Oafed an d Tanted^liiNt' 'flapping their-hands, asd erying 
tnaniaC f the foal e ffort of 'the-4U -^. out. in, ehorus, * Glory! glory 1 glo- 
dience groaned, the feindeshj^bk-t Ty r d€*pls ^bTist is a very good 
edV. a iPaq *litttt% next tffm^; friend 1 Jesus Christ is a very good 
shouted i[ aymhfo'standmg t^Jor#' j|jh$ft4J O God! O-Jesus i come 
me cbntfnuetl - for,>haIf‘ ttn** wotite ^bifrni i^erykglory! glory ! Thank 
bailing, ‘ QNfesUs! edmp -dowiifij you, JesUkl thank you, God !, Oh, 
coulddbVftij'll^u^ftfy-de'ar Jfesusf . 

I see you! Bless md, Jesus b' Obi . ^iMere ui£tatafrtifu£. of ^bodily 
olttw! com«ti%sfe,ldfci#si* ;rt&e|gth pfodo*je4d*#e&atrou of 

^:'' JaMduess fetfafew minute* -A hymn 

^ld girt, dbottt^KskeU jtear«u»ffuge, jwas^giveh, out and sttpg# praying 
-wKS in-c«Uvulsio**: sn-ofoftftnan, Ir-then recommenced: the scene of 
Vd.riII.No.XLir. 
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n 

madness was ag,ain acted, with, if | very great singularity, I would Tjst ' 
possible, increased .efforts on the, claim your attention longer tp.tins 
part of the, performers. One of work. The following advertisement 
the brothers proved to be keptfrom i« extracted by, Feartfn from 
enthusiasm </ A Ijttle girl of six an American newspaper : it flKiy 
years of age became the next ob- h®;advanced as a spepimenof, the 
ject of attention. A reverendbrb- matrlmon&H'elicity reigtdng in the 
therproclaimed, that * she had just Opfted States, 
received a visit from the Lord, and , “ Take notice —and beware of the 
was in awful convulsion’s—so hard* fiwindlefJelse Dougherty, who mar- 
was 'the workingcfvthe spirit V rifed ine iiVNovember last,and some 
. “ This scene continued for some time after marriage informed me, 
ti me,’ but tbe.auclieBee gradually that he had-anotkerwife alive; and 
lessened, so thakbytep o’clpck thp before I recovered, the villain left 
field of active operations was con- me,and took one of my best horses, 
siderably contracted.. Thewomen, One of,my neighbours was;so good 
however, farming, a compact ©o- as to follow hirp, and,’take the horse 
lumn at tbe most distant comer of from him, and bring him back, 
the church, continued their shriek- The said .Dougherty is about farth¬ 
ings with but little abatement, years pf.age, five feet ten inches 
Feeling disposed to get .-a nearer high, round-shouldered, thick lips, 
sight of theheiogswibo sent forth : cotpplejiipp and hair dark, grey 
such terrifyfog yelis, I endeavour- eyen r ,remarkably ugly and ill-na- 
ed to approach them, but was stop- tured, and very fond of ardent spi- 
ped by, several of "the brethren, rits,'and-by .profession a notorious 
who would not allow of. a near ap- liar: |d>is is, therefore, to warn all 
proach to the holy sisterhood. The widows td bfjware iof the swindler, 
novelty of this exhibition bad, at aS ^ll he ^nts. is their property, 
first sigh);, rendered it a subject of and* they n^y go to the devil for 
amusement and interest; but all himafterhe $jjgpthat; jdso, all pcr- 
such feeltngfi.jspon gave way to an sons are^orfwarned from trading 
emotion of melancholy horror,when yith tpe, $^id Dougherty, with the 
I considered; the gloomy picture, it expectation, of receiving pay from 
represented of human nature, and Buy property, as I consider the 
called tp mind, that these maniacal marriage contractHpili and void, 
fan ati Cs we re b lasphemi n g tlte hply agreeably to lay: you will, there-, 
name’ of Christianity.*,. fiotwith- Toro, pay Dp attention to, .any lies 
standing my watm j^#e-o|,jiberty A fcepiay; tell JmU of ^.'property in. 

I felt, tSfrt wprdli>h absplutse Udv-, tjkw country.. iTJie said Dougherty 
giver, t.wouldcm^nlyppn^haod; l^#nunfoej^ wives living,per- 
restrain w^|;.th^if^%g^ie4 ^haps ^gbtgor tfp (t|ne npmber pot 
thej^nat^fe; setsoyhjeid an, positi^ply will no 

ejoppple of L doubt, if. fit can get tbem,< have 

and fo foully.lib,elfed :eight or t«p,n^|e.helfove^that 

character, of . "J 

One pbre qupt^fioj|,jn<J Ibavp, ^ *. “MkRY ;P<>DD.’’ - 

done; if it were iroMh extract of If .dse^VfciT.’V;* . c 
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Ylfter the publication of the work 
from which the’ above information 
is derivjsd, and after the tardy con¬ 
viction of Mi\ Fearon, prejudiced 
in favour of America, thatit is much 
better to remain in England,’tho& 

+ i */ 


who quit tint, country witl not de¬ 
serve cmr compassion, let their dis¬ 
appointments or deprivations be 
What they may. I am, &c. 

A Constant Reader. 

y - * “V 

London, June 34. 

» 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER: 


A Tale from th& Sjmmh of Cervantes. 

« 


« And these are no# all the re¬ 
mains of the once-flourishing Ni¬ 
cosia; these ruinous walls, still 
smoking with the blood of their 
gallant but uufortuuate defenders. 
Alas f were they but capable of 
feeling, we might together deplore 
our misfortunes, End perhaps find 
some allev iation in giving vent to 
our grief! ’Tis too true, that the 
only consolation we can receiverin 
misery, is the perception that we 
are not the only wretched beings 
upon earth; that there Ere other* 
who shaie the same fate, and feel 
the same anguish as Ourselves. Ye" 
towers, though now uprooted from 
your foundations, and scattered by 
the devastating fury of the Moslem 
conquerors along the plain, ye 
have some chance of recovering 
y oui exalted situation, and of b§ing 
ag un erected by thot>e hafitls Which 
inve hurled you to the ground: 
but what ehd 1 can I ever hepe for 
to my misfortune#* They cannot be 
repaired; unpitying bate can only 
hav c still greater in store for me, if 
indeed that be potriblt: the past 
is but too sure an amen, that my 
ture fate is ddstiwed ter bp eqhidfy 
wretchfed.” * v »* • * ' 1 1 

Such were the lamentations of a 
Christian slave whilst: gazhignttthH 
ruinect walls dfrfbe capital of Cy¬ 
prus, of which the Infidels had 


lately made themselves masteis. 
He Compared his fate with that of 
the unfortunate city, and address¬ 
ing the stones as though'they had* 
possessed the power of under¬ 
standing lus complaint, displayed 
but too clearly the acuteness of his 
misery, for violent grief produces 
a stale Of mind closely allied to de¬ 
rangement : the wretched know not 
what they say, scaicely are they 
aware of what they do. 

Whilst Richard (tips was the 
• name of the slate) altered these 
whrds, a young Turk, graceful in 
His'person, and tall and well-pio- 
portioned in his figure, suddenly 
issued from one of die pavilions 
which were erected on the plain 
close to the spot Where the Chris¬ 
tian was standing. “ I am convin¬ 
ced,* 1 said the young Mahometan, 
approaching him, and in a sooth¬ 
ing tone of voice; “ I am convinced 
you liave wandered to this place 
only to avoid the sight of those 
who cannot feel for your grief, to 
vent in solitude the sad and mourn¬ 
ful' thoughts which incessantly 
&aunt you: am I* hot right!”—“ I 
cbnfess it,” replied Richard; “ and 
I acknowledge the weakness which 
f'Uave suffered to gain the ascen- 

J dency over ffle. Yet, dan Jl find any 
one to compassionate my mi si or- 
tunes ? and 1 wander here to ipoui t\ 
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unaeenj though* these ruins, far to produce your dfffp mdanchp'y. 
from assuaging iqy,sorrow, only but yet thisu melancholy is execs*, 
tend to augment it.”—“ Yon are sive, there must bfe some other hid- 
speakiqg.of ^ruUm of Nicosia*” den cause; for besides tfiat it is 
rejoiced the Turk; „<* indeed mhat net the property of noble minds to 
other $iiu§ can you mean,* for no suffer thewselvfes to be entirely de- 
others are fKeq£$t fc» ©ur» eyes, pressed by suds Misfortunes as 
Certainly the destruction is tentir these, you must be aware, that it is 
bfe; nothing can be more lament- 1 not impossible but that yon may be 
able. Who that two years since able to redeem your liberty. Y ou 
hod seen this famous and rich are not confined on the coasts of 
Island of Cyprus; who that had , the Blaok Sea, as are too many un¬ 
seen her inhabitants, justly re- fortunate * slaves, who can never 
nowned , as the happiest of hu- hope to regain their freedom, at 
man beings, whose lives were so j least not without incredible dan- 
peaceable, so tranquil; who that ger and difficulty; you are per- 
had beheld the abundance which m it ted one day to hope for liberty, 
was spread over their land, the and that happiness must depend 
pro*perity .that blessed their in- upon your own exertions. Thus I 
dustry, could now view them, ba- conclude, that your gnef arises 
pished, dispersed^ wandering in fo- from some other cause than that of 
reign lands, or loaded with chains, your state of slavery. I adjure you, 
and become slavey where they had therefore, once again to open your 
so long lived as masters, without heart to me. I offer to you all that 
shedding S tear at the pitiable I possess; all my means, my in¬ 
change ? But let us no longer dis- terest, every thii|g in my power 
course of calamities so capable of shall be devoted to yottr service, 
adding to our own sorrows, since Perhaps Providence ba^ caused me 
we cannot prpyide any remedy for to assume taw dress and turban, 
them. Let qs talk of your misfor- .which I abhor, to spake me the 
tuncq, and try If it be not possible happy instrument ofVescuing you 4 
to Jfyd some means of alleviating Ifqom despair. You know,Richard 
them, it cap be only for your own thaLmy master is the cadi of this 
sakqjtpat | ,af& thus urgent with town, You know the power he pos~ 
vou po longer Wconceal them from bosses, and the influence I have 
me I disec^cr them unreservedly to Over him. You uko not ignorant t 
, Yqu qjve me this con^dence of my ardent desire of abandoning 
iq, rejirrp dye) affection l bear, a religion which I profess-but out- 
you fc ^ad tH® fciicerilyhjf which I WrdJy,#tul which I was compelled 
flatter mj self you. n*.io»gm?; jppdoptat early period, when 
do^btt Would ypujfar©retygjfi** %>rn item my home a mem/child. 
to trust £ feuowrtnountry^wa^wd^ Life compmd immortality is as 
rurtjly loses you, and has Mtb&h jduLsh%dowde die substance; ten 
twted \o entirely inhosoip htMfjlL t Wmfcd deaths ought not to deter 
tujouM can really hgliqyp, lf>a^ d* fln*n pursuing that course by 
thesituatton to wltyc ji yo Wh ’ whfeh fkme we cae hope for sal- 

selfreduced, may hare contributed ration, t repeat this now only for 
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'tfefc' purpose- of convincing yon, ruse me if I am brief. But, pre* 
that you ought to place confidence viously to comiuendDgmy sadtale, 
in me j and like a sick person, I would fain know for what reason 
who, if "be* wcyjid be cured, should Attain Bashaw, my master, has 
reveal to the* physician tfre cause' caused these pavilions to be erect- 
and progress of the malady from ed in the country, before be makes 
which he suffers :n?jou'must no his grand entry into Nicosia, where 
longer conceal from me the origin he is about to take upon himself 
of that grief which consumes you. tbfe duties’of bashaw.”-~-“ I will 
Speak then, dear Richard 1 } you satisfy y$ur' curiosity in a few 
have but too long kept silence; and words,” replie# Mahomet. “ It is 
be again assured, there feno dan customary with the Turks, thafthe 
ger 1 will not risk to restore you to neWiy appointed fafcshaws of a pro¬ 
liberty and happiness. Much if in vince shall not make their publid 
my power, through the influence 1 entry into the City where* they in- 
have over my master the cadi; and tend to reside, until their prede¬ 
can I have stronger motives for cessor has quitted it. ‘ For this rea- 
psing my utmost exertions in your son, when the new bastitfw arrives; 
behalf, than the thought that we the former one goes out of his pa- 
froth possess one faith, and that one lace, and remains for some days in 
beloved country gave us birth the country, awaiting letters from 
The unhappy Richard listened his successor, without Which he 
in mournful silence, hut gratitude <tk re not present himself to the sul¬ 
fur the proffered kindness urging tan. These letters are nothing 
friiu to make* some reply, “ My less, properly ‘speaking, than the 
dear Mahomet,' 1 (this was the name result of an investigation into his 
given to the young Turk), answer- conduct; and on this account he is 
ed he, f( you harp but too tru- 1 -not permitted to be present when 
ly guessed the cause to# my de- the investigation is made, in order 
spair; and beUvve BBC,* could your that every one may complain of 
knowledge of the circumstances abuses or ill treatment, nnawed by 
which have for ever rendered my his power and authority. These 
days miserable, furnish you aritfw letters aVe put into his hands seal- 
the means of remedying them, I ed tihd carefully closed, add he is 
should consider my shivery' a» a obliged to present them unopened 
blcssmgfroar Heaven, nor would I to the gultao, on his arrival at Con- 
exchangethese ignominious chains stantinople. The’ vizier-bashaw, 
fertile crown of a monarch, ’But, Jj and four inferior bashaws, who act 
alas! my misfortunes are ao great,' at* chancellors, and counsellors of 
so agonizing, ihat'%fecrC-does not state, Open these letters, read their 
exibrithe being who cotsSd «otflfott -contents, and aocording to the >n- 
me ever ho Jittffey fsrdosvtuse who formation an conveyed, reward Or 
could .points out tome a lauspiy for f punish him. It is true, that if he 
themvif knows he is guilty, be may avoid 

to you tfaesrrcpfcai d » © nijt n^ ^‘punishment he deserves,'but 
^ r.lc^yrtfxpltdh<*«yotf rimtafeloitt apcfi ktftnuntty will cost him hn- 
, tha# bixe -serrioug faufefchff ra*r to even if his conduct He 

carry them in my own breast: ex- approved, and nevertheless his re- 
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ward be withheld* which is not un- i accountof them; thdy are so gr#£t, 
frequently the ca&e,Jbe must open and yet so various,' that I doubt 
his, purse largely, if, he desires .the prolix reeitisi of tliem o will tire 5 
to obtain , any other employment, out your cotnpfssidy*. - Bat first of 
Merit is seldom, rewarded in the T all, I mast a*jp you one question. 
Ottoman empire j every thing is | Did y<m not fcnOwyor at least have 
sold to the highest bidder,and may you jiiot heard Ispeafc of, a young 
be purchased by the most notojri- angel in Oar native town of Tra- 
ous villains indeed, in order tb pan a, who was universally reputed 
have a greater number of plaices to the moat beautiful woman in Sicily ? 
sell, those who are in possession Without exaggeration, I may ven- 
are often deprived of them under ] tore toafimm, that the ages that are 
the 1 most trifling pretences; these past never beheld one more lovely, 
are the' artifices of the' vi ziers, and, those to come wi 11 never behol d he r 
of the other ministers who hold the" ecjual. Her beauty was so perfect, 
reins of governmeut; and be as- that oven those who most envied 
sured, that I advance pothing 1 could find no fault in her. All our 
cannot confirm. Eyery thing is poet| r made her the theme of their 
carried on by violence in that em- Maptfe; hut however brilliant were 
pire, and should these principles their expressions, their praises al- 
continue to actuate our rulers, i t is ways fell fayshewt of her charms, and 
morally impossible it can be of but feebly proclaimed the match- 
long duration; and if it still does less graces that -distinguished her 
exist, is only to render the punish- from the rest of her sex, Can you 
ment clue to otir sins greater when not gupas tire name of this incom- 
it shall descend, upon our heads, payable %ir-ane? Rarely you were 
To return, however, tobur subject: not aliyaysao inseusible to woman’s 
it is for the reasons I have men- charoaswhenatTrapana1 was 
tioned that the bashaw, your mas- Unwiding to interrupt your euthu- 
ter, has been encamped without spasticpfaise,’*s?ddMahomet,“but 
the town these four, days. If his] ifypudo uqf allude to Leonisa, 
predecessor his notyetlefthis pa- .the^aughterdf Rodolph of Flo-’ 
lace, as usual, it is on account of reape, J cannot refcollect any other 
a severe indisposition with . which pCrsOn jybu resembles the picture 
he has been afflicted; but! believe you*hav#\drawn.”—“ It is indeed 
he is now much recov«dd, ti ejad; v t^-.- herself,” exclaimed Richard : “ her 
morrow, or tire next day,^Ul pro- adorable yet fatal beauty has been 
bably repairtothe payiUohs whioh tThe;eluse my misfortunes; it 
are erected betiind •ts^^yf -los*, ^offor tliese galling 

your master will then nta*® frum my 

state entry into Uiecity, 4 ,Thiiis^ jeyes, thattnybeart, is oppressed 
the explanation 1 can.ij$e you in with' woe. If^s-the remembrance 
reply to yout*questio# ^o^berihat cau^ps tliecomplaints 
“ Well then,” said tufehw&'^jf even 1 those who pity 

it will gratify you, listeu ^^hedh^ short, which 

tail of’ my misfortunes: yet I fear haaotoMjid mete pass for a mad- 
I shall be unable to give si distinct man4nyour eyps,.or atleast for a. 
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HisK^wbo has suffered himself to be 
depressed by bis adverse fortune, ij 
w^o wants both resolution and cou- j 
*'ge. This Leonisa, so haughty to j 
me, so kind to another, has plung- j 
ed me in the melancholy which I j 
cannot shake olF. I loved her from 


n 

my tenderest years, from my very 
childhood *, or more properly speak¬ 
ing, I adored her, and paid her the 
same homage 1 should have ren¬ 
dered to a divinity,” 

( To be continued.) 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

PLATE 8.-J-A VIEW hear GONDO. 


By the succession of views we 
have supplied, the reader will by 
this time have become pretty inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the wild 
and terrible beauty of the valley of 
Gondo. The representations from 
month to month have gradually in¬ 
creased in interest and effect; and 
if the plate wc gave in our last was 
striking, that which accompanies 
our present number approaches 
the magnificent and the sublime: 
there is probably nothing more im¬ 
pressive than the appearance of 
the original spot from whence the 
drawing was taken. The time has 
been chosen by the artist with ex¬ 
cellent judgment, ami the kind of 
light thrown upon them, adds gran¬ 
deur to the look of the various ob¬ 
jects. 

The road to this situation rapid¬ 
ly descends, and during the whole 
way, the mind of the traveller is 
suspended between terror and ad¬ 
miration : the further he advances 
the more the rocks ascend in the 
most picturesque and fantastic- 
forms: at times they are so per¬ 


pendicular, that they assume the 
appearance of enormous towers, 
flanked by massive walls; and for 
such they might be mistaken, did 
not their enormous height and size 
preclude the possibility of their 
having been the work of man. 

Fresh cascades, hurry ing into the 
Doveria, where their waters are 
swallowed up and lost in the gene¬ 
ral stream, are seen at every turn¬ 
ing of the road. They assist most 
importantly in producing a plea¬ 
sing but awful effect. 

The traveller, as he pursues the 
route, soon observes a large erec¬ 
tion, of simple but gloomy archie 
tecture, which admirably harmo¬ 
nizes with the general nature of 
the scene that surrounds it: it is 
composed of eight stories, but only 
two of them are, habitable, and 
form the residence of. an inhabit¬ 
ant of the Valais, where travellers 
surprised by a sudden tempest fiud 
a welcome shelter. , A chapel, and 
some inferior building^, dependent 
upon and belonging to thi^ipp*, 
form the village of Gondo. 


CHERISH YOUR*OLD FRIENDS, AND BEWARE HOW YOU 

FORM NEW ONES. 


Tom Rkjby and George Falk- | 
•NEtt were natives of the same vil¬ 
lage. Rigby was the son of a car¬ 


penter; Falknerwas an orphan: his 
parents had been shopkeepers in 
the viUagc, but at their death he 
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he determined that' she shotdd he 
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was placed, by an uncle who lived 
in London, as a border with the 
i?illag§ schoolmaster. The two 
boys were constantly together, and 
the greatest pleasure of their child¬ 
hood was building castles in the 
air. They were never to separate: 
when they were old enough to be 
apprenticed, they were to be bound 
to the same business; and when 
they had each made their fortune, 
a thing which they never doubted 
would happen, they were to sit 
down together and enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

There was, however, some dif¬ 
ference in their notions of the man¬ 
ner in which the fortune sliould be 
applied. Tom delighted in plan¬ 
ning improvements, which he was 
determined to make both in the 
village and in the condition of its 
inhabitants: one was to have his 
cottage rent free; another was to 
have an additional cow; and the 
old woman who sometimes gave 
them credit for apples and ginger¬ 
bread, was to be put in possession 
of an excellentorchard,whichTom 
was determined to buy from a sour 
old fellow, who once took the li¬ 
berty of thrashing our two friends 
for robbing it. 

George readily acquiesced in 
these arrangements, but be added 
others to which Tom did not quite 
•o cordially agree. They were to 
havea handsome hopse, fine clothes, 
and a carriage. It required much 
persuasion to reconcile Tom to the 
last-mentioned article, till he re- 
collected that it would be very 
useful tp the widovv^of their , late 
curate, who was subject to the 
rheumatism. This good old lady 
was very fond of Tom; she often 
gave him cakes and halfpence, and 


rewarded with the use of the coacb. 

The time now began to dyaw neat' 
when our young pestle-builders 
were to commence those 'labours 
which they expected would be 
crowned'with such splendid suc¬ 
cess.' Tom’s father talked of ap¬ 
prenticing Him to a house-painter, 
in a neighbouring town; and George 
mustered up all his courage to com¬ 
pose a letter to the uncle who sup¬ 
ported him, for leave to be hound 
at the same time, and to the same 
master. Scarcely, however, ha’d he 
begun to write, when he was told 
that his uncle desired to see him: 
full of surprise at this unexpected 
visit, he hastened to the parlour, 
where he was met by his uncle, 
whom he now saw for the first time; 
for hitherto the old gentleman had 
taken no other trouble about him 
than merely to pay the small stiin 
agreed upon for his board. He 
embraced him with some appear¬ 
ance of affection ; told him, that a 
few lucky hits in business induced 
him to think of doing more than he 
hud hitherto done for his (George’s) 
benefit, and that if he behaved 
himself properly, he would place 
him at a grand school, and make a 
gentleman of him. 

We must do George the justice 
to say, that the joy which this in¬ 
telligence created in his mind, was 
balanced by the grief of parting 
with his friend. He cried heartily 
when he went to take leave of Torn, 
and was profuse in his assurances 
of all that he. would do for him 
when he* became a gentleman. 
Tom said very little*; he Struggled 
to Suppress bis tears, * but they 
burst Otxt when George bade him 
good bye, and he stood along time 
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VM\i; hiy;ey$v ^training after tin? first opportunity to answer it.; but 
carriage, ui.which his friend went in the ardouf of his desire to teach 
away, with his uncle. Tom that politeness which lie had 

The vtir^etv, of objects on the just acquired himself, lie attacked, 
toad helped to'dissipate George’s him so warmly on the respect with 
sojfow, and by.the time lie reached ! which it was necessary to treat a 
London be was in excellent spirits, i young gentleman like him, that his 
In.a few days Ids uncle placed him | letter was little more than an hi¬ 
nt ,a fashionable seminary ; he had j] struction to his friend how it would 
good clothes, a liberal allowance j be proper to address him in future, 
for Iris pocket, and instead of plain | In answer to it, he received the 
George, was called Master Falkner. tallowing : 

Soon alter his arrival in town, ‘ Dear Glionet:, 
he wrote to his friend Tom, and “ I am very soriy to have 

received a reply, which he read made your schoolfellow., laugh at 
with great pleasure, lie intended \ou, for iniv.ng such an aequaint- 
to write again very soon, but day ance as I am. I knew that you 
after day passed, and there was were always more clever than I, 
always something to pre\enl him. but if \ou had written to me ever 
At last Torn grew very unoasv at so badly I should not let others 
his silence, and sent him another ridicule von; no, George, if the 
letter. Georue .s ideas were now biggest bo\ in our village said a 
npich altered; he began to lime word against y»u, I’d knock him 
sqjfije notion of forms; the super- down: teat I would, if I was sure 
SCfiptiun, “ To George Falkner," \ to be beaten to a mummy for it. 
hurt his dignity very much, and jj “ Hut this h not what I wanted 
matters were not mended by the jj to sa\ : 1 oidv write U> tell you, 
contents. One of his sclmo! fellows ,'j that siting I don’t know how, as 
happened to be looking tocr his \ von ..ay to express iuvsc-H proper- 
shoulder when he began t j read it, ly, 1 shall not write to you any 
and lie burst out laughes ■■ while he mure; for 1 neter could remember 
repeated aloud: “Dear George, ! all the directions you have sent 
this comes with ny kind love and j me, and if I forgot them, you would 
service,and hoping yo.i are in good | be angry with me again. So good 
health.” The other boys joined in j bye, dear George! 1 shall always 
his mirth; it was agreed among j w ish }ou well, and will remain your 
them, that Tom was a poor igno- j true and loving friend till death us 
rant country bumpkin; and for j do part, “ T. Il/GBY.” 

the credit of his gentility, George What effect this letter might 
declared, that lie was surprised the j have had, if George consulted his 
boy should take the liberty to write i own feelings, we cannot say, but 
in t that free way to 0 a person like j by this time he got very intimate 
him. • | with Master Flareit, who was reek- 

y Nevertheless, in spite of his as- : oned the gen’.eelest boy in the 
sumed consequence, there *vere : school. George shewed him the 
me passages in the letter which letter, which he declared was a 
.fetched his heart, and he took the i most insolent scrawl: in cons'e- 

Vv't VIII. No. XL IV. ■ 1 ML 
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quence, George considered him¬ 
self very much affronted, and from 
that lime, he thought no more of 
Tom,. 

Some years elapsed: George’s 
progress in his studies was notvery 
great, hut he became an adept in 
everything fashionable. His un¬ 
cle’s wealth increased; and just as 
George had finished his education, 
he died, and left him a handsome 
fortune. Young Falkner soon 
proved, that he knew how to spend 
money as genteelly as any body; 
his house, table, and equipage were : 
not only as fashionable, but as ex- j 
pensive as those of people with j 
tour times his income. This was j 
■notall; he piqued himself upon his I 
generosity, which, by the way, lie \ 
exerted only for the benefit of his J 
fashionable friends. If a gentle- I 
man happened to be out of cash, 1 
George’s purse was directly at his 
service; if a lady admired an ex- j 
pensive trinket, Mr. Falkner was ; 
sure to offer it to her acceptance, j 
and that, too, in so delicate a man- J 
ner, that there was no refusing him; j 
at least every body that he obliged 
said so. 

Things went on in this manner ! 
for five vears. George thought! 
himself the happiest man in the : 
world; he was surrounded by! 
friends, who all panted for an op- : 
portunity to sene him. It last 


j a few hours our man of faslykitl 
found himself without home, mo¬ 
ney, or any resource but the boun¬ 
ty of his friends. 

This change did not trouble him 
much, for he recollected that Sir 
Plausible Promisenll had some time 
before offered to procure him a 
place under government. He had 
declined this offer, because he dis¬ 
liked the drudgery of business, 
and could do without it. Now, how¬ 
ever, as he must absolutely exert 
hi mself, he wrote immediately to in¬ 
form Sir Plausible, that the change 
in his circumstances having re¬ 
moved his objections to business, 
j he was willing to accept of the 
place, and would be glad also to 
have it immediately. 

After a few hums and haws, Sir 
J Plausible was sorry, very sorry, that 
j his friend Mr. Falkner had taken 
so much time to make up his mind; 
j tilings of that nature seldom went 
| a begging; lie w r as sure that the 
! place which he had had in view 
; was given away, and it was very 
! unlikely that another opportunity 
| would occur of serving him ; if it 
] should, Mr. Falkner might depend 
; upon his endeavours. But in the 
1 mean time, if he might advise, Mr. 

1 F. should try his other friends; no 
j doubt there were some of them who 
! could do something or other for 
I him.' As lie concluded this civil 


the opportunity which they had so speech, the polite baronet wished 
often desired came, for he not only him good morning, calling at the 
spent all his fortune, but got con- same time to his valet, to desire one 
siderably in debt, a circumstance of the footmen to open the door 
which gave him no uneasiness as for Mr. Falkner. 
long as his creditors did not' tron- I fancy; dear reader, wc need 
hie him; but as their patience not accompany George in his vi- 
could net last for ever, they clap¬ 
ped executions into his house, j 
seized upon what was left, and in I 


sits to all his fashionable friends; 

) our ow’ii experience may perhaps v 
reuder it easy for you to credit, 
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that some among them behaved | misery; heat, fatigue, and vexation 
even worse than Sir Plausible, combined with the accident to pro- 
Despairing,at last of obtaining any duce an immediate effect upon his 
provision through their kindness, blood; he was seized with a burn- 
lie appealed *t» their justice, and ing fever, and carried in a state of 
lemanded payment of different insensibility to the ncarest huuse, 
sums which he had lent to them: the master of which, who happened 
hut he was not more successful in i to be passing as the other passen- 
ihis respect than in the former. ' gers u*:re deliberating what was to 
Some denied their debts; others j be done with him, humanely offer- 
werevery sorry they could not pay; J ed to receive him. 
and many were astonished at the ; Here, during three weeks, he lav 
fellow’s impudence, in claiming in a state which gave little hope 
money which hehad actually forced recovery ; at last his senses return- 
upou them against their inclina- ed, hut his weakness was so great, 
lion : in short, our unfortunate soon , that his life was very doubtful, and 
found himself in the high road to he himself thought his last moment 
starvation;buthiscreditors,though was approaching, 
they had not obtained the amount He perceived that he was assidu- 
of their debts, were more merciful ously attended by tw r o females, 
than his friends, and they made up who, from their ages, appeared to 
a small sum among themselves for he mother and daughter. As soon 
him. Ho had acquired wisdom, astheysav. tliathis senseshadrc- 
encugh to know, tlgithis last chance ! , turned, the eldest of the two spoke 
of procuring the means of exist- | to him in the kindest terms: she 
cnce depended upon a judicious assured him lie was among friends, 
use of this money; and as his spi- ■ who would do every thing in their 
rit revolted against remaining near power to forward his recovery; but 


his former friends, he resolved to ! she begged he would not attempt 


try whether he could not obtain a j, to reply, as his only chance de- 
rkship at one of our commercial ■ pended on being kept perfectly 
towns. Accordingly ho took his quiet. 

place on the top of a stage-coach, “You are mistaken,” said he, “ I 
and quitted London, execrating 1 know that I cannot recover; but it 
high life and high-lived connec- is a comfort to me, that at least 1 
tions, and recollecting, with bitter have experienced kindness and 
reproaches on his own folly, his humanity- at the end of my life. I 
total desertion of the only conipa- can do little to repay it, but I hog 
uion he had ever had who was you w ill accept of what I leave be- 
likely to have proved a true friend, hind, except my watch; that I 
Hehad nearly' reached his jour- should wish to send to one that I 
ney’s end, when, by the coach be- am sure loved me, if he is yet liv¬ 
ing overturned, he'brojie his arm; ing; if not, it will he yours. Hi» 
and to add to this misfortune, the name is Tom Rigby; it is now 
accident happened at some dis- twelve years since 1 have heard of 
tance from any house. * him, and then he lived in the town 

, This seemed the climax of his of-: we were boys together; 
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I used him very ill, but if he ever ; 
knows what l have suffered, he will . 
forgive me." j 

“ I do forgive thee with all my | 
heart, dear George,” cried a young 
man rushing forward, and clasping 
one of the invalid's hands, who, | 
overcome by so unexpected a sight, | 
fainted, to the great terror of poor 
Tom. His mother-in-law, the old 
woman who had so kindly attended 
George, forced him out of the 
room, and applied herself to the 
recovery of her patient, not with¬ 
out some fears that Toni’s indis¬ 
creet appearance had actually kill¬ 
ed him. ller fears were luckily 
vain ; lie soon recovered his senses, 
and from that hour he grew grade- > 
ally better, and in a short time he 
was pronounced out of danger. 

When he was able to converse, 
they each related what had passed 
during their separation. George 
found that his friend disliked the 
business to which he had been 
apprenticed, and having a little 
legacy left him, he bought out the 
remainder of his time, and pur¬ 


chased a small farm- fie soon 
found that a farmer wants a wife; 
lie had the luck to get a good one. 
she was an excellent manager. Her 
mother, who was widow, Jived 
with them, and assisted in the care 
of the household; and from the 
time of his marriage, every thing 
prospered with him. He was now 
about to take another farm, and he 
urged George to stay with him, and 
assist in the management of it. 
Falkner was grateful for the offer; 
he accepted it, conditionally, that 
he should find himself capable of 
the business. In a few years he 
became a good practical farmer: 
he married a worthy girl, whose 
i little portion enabled him to take 
some land into his own hands. He 
formed his habits by those of his 
! friend, became useful and happy, 

| and they both In ed to be surround- 
i ed b\ children and grandchildren, 

, who were brought up in habits of 
, virtuousindustr\,andtowhonithey 
often repeated : “ Cherish your old 
friends, and beware how you form 
new ones.” 


EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE OF AN AMERICAN 

TRAVELLER. 


On the 2Cd day of April, our 
party set sail in a large schooner 
from Fort George, or Niagara- 
Town, and in two days crossed 
Lake Ontario to Kingston at the 
head of the river St. Lawrence, 
distant from Niagara about 200 
miles. Here we hired an Ameri¬ 
can barge (a large fiat-bottomed 
boat), to carry us to Montreal, a 
further distance of 200 miles; then 
set out from Kingston - on the 28th 
of April, and arrived the same 
evening atOgdensburgh, a distance 


of 75 miles. The following even¬ 
ing we arrived at Cornwall, and 
the succeeding night at Pointe du 
Lac, on Lake St. Francis. Here 
1 the bargemen obtained our per¬ 
mission to return up the river, and 
we embarked in another barge, 
deeply ladeu with potashes, pas¬ 
sengers,and luggage. Above Mont¬ 
real, for pearly 100 miles, the ri¬ 
ver St. Lawrence is interrupted in 
its course by rapids, which are oc¬ 
casioned by the river being confi- 
ued iq comparatively narrow, shal- 
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low, rocky channels; through these | 
it r Ashes with great force and noise, i 
and is agitated like the ocean in a \ 
storm.-••Many people prefer these [ 
rapids, for grafldeur of appearance, 
to the falls of Niagara. They are 
from half a mile to nine miles long i 
each, and require regular pilots. 
On the 30th of April, we arrived 
at the village of Cedars, ini medi¬ 
ately below which are three sets of 
very dangerous rapids (the Cedars, 
the Split-rock, and the Cascades), 
distant from each other about one 
mile. On the morning of the 1st 
of May, we set out from the Ce¬ 
dars, the barge very deep and ve¬ 
ry leaky. The captain, a daring 
rash man, refused to take a pilot. 
After we passed the Cedars rapid, 
not without danger, the captain 
called for some rum, swearing at 
the same time, that God Almighty 
could not steer the barge better 
than he did! Soon after this, we 
entered the Split-rock rapids by a 
wrong channel, and found ourselves [ 
advancing rapidly towards a dread- | 
ful watery precipice, down which ; 
we wuu. Tiv barge slightly gra¬ 
zed her bottom against the rock, j 
and the fa!! was so great as to j 
nearly take away the breath. We 
here took in a great deal of water, , 
which was mo.>»tly baled out again 
before vve were hurried on to what 
the Canadians call the Grand Houil• 
Ion, or great boiling. In approach¬ 
ing tins piace the captain let go 
the helm, saying, “ By God, here ! 
we fill!” The barge was almost 
immediately overwhelmed in the 
midst of immense foaming break-« 
ers, which rushed over the bows, 
carrying away planks, Dars, &c. 
About half a minute elapsed be¬ 
tween the filling and going down 
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of the barge, during which f had 
sufficient presence, of mind to strip 
off my three coats, and was loosed- 
, ing my suspenders when the barge 
sunk, and I found myself floating 
in the midst of people, baggage, 
&c. Each man caught hold of 
something; one of the crew caught 
hold of me, and kept me down un¬ 
der water, but, contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation, let me go again. On 
i rising to the surface, I got hold of 
1 a trunk, on which two other men 
| were then holding. Just at this 
spot, where the Split-rock rapids 
i terminate, the bank of the river is 
! well inhabited; and we could see 
, the women on shore, runningahoui 
I much agitated. A canoe put off, 
j and picked up three of our num- 
j her, who had gained the bottom of 
; tin: barge, which had upset and 
jj got rid of its cargo; these they 
1 landed on an island. The canoe 
put otf again, and was approaching 

I near to where I was holding on the 
1 . 

I trunk, when, terrified with the vi- 

I cinity of the cascades, to which we 
I were approaching, it put back, 
notwithstanding my exhortations 
in French anil English, to induce 
the two men on board to advance. 
The had hold which one man had 
i of the trunk to which we were ad¬ 
hering, subjec ted him to constant 
immersion, and in order to escape 
his seizing hold of me, l let go 
the trunk, and, in conjunction with 
another man, got hold of the boom 
| (which, widi the gaff, sails, &c. 
j had been detached from the mast 
■ to make room for the cargo), and 
j floated off. I had just time to 
grasp this boom when we were hur- 
, ried into the Cascades; in thece I 
was instantly buried and nearly 
suffocated-. Or. rising to the sur- 
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fare, I found one of my hands still i 
on the boom, and my companion 
utill adhering to the gaff. Shortly 
after descending the Cascades, 1 ; 
perceived the barge, bottom up¬ 
wards, floating near me. I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting to it, and hold 
by a crack-in one c-nd of it: the 
violence of the water and the (ail¬ 
ing out ol the casks of ashes, had 
quite wrecked it. lor a long time 
1 contented uivself with tin-, hold, 
not daring to null a\our to get up¬ 
on the bottom, which I at length i 
effected; and from this my new 
situation I called out to my com¬ 
panion, who still pieserved his 
hold of the gaff. He shook his 
head, and when the waves suffer¬ 
ed me u* look up again, he was 
gone, lit: made no attempt to 
come near me, being unable or 
unwilling to let go his bold and 
trust himself to the waves, which 
were then rolling over his head. 

The Cascades are a kind of fall, 
or rapid descent, in the river, over 
a rocky channel below: going down 
is called by the trench muter, to 
leap or shove the Cascades. For 
t vo miles below*, the channel con¬ 
tinues in uproar, just like a storm 
at sea, and 1 w*as frequently nearly 
washed ofl the barge hy the waves 
which rolled over. I now enter¬ 
tained no hope whatever of esca¬ 
ping ; and although I continued to ■ 
evert myself to hold on, such was : 
the state to which l was reduced by- 
cold, that 1 wished only for speedy 
death, and frequently -thought of 
giving up tlie»comest as useless. 1 i 
felt as if compressed into the size ! 
of a monkey; uiv hands appeared , 
diminished in size one half, and 1 
certainly should (Ufter I became * 
very cold and much exhausted) 


have fallen asleep, but for the 
, waves which were pacing over me, 

; and obliged me io «itriui to my 
, situation. I Lad never descended 
i the.-'*. Lawrence before,but 1 knew 
! there were more rapids ahead, jk r- 
\ haps another set of the Cascades; 

! but at all events the La Chine ra- 
! pid.s, whose situation I did not c*x- 
lactlv kno.v. I was in hourly ex- 
, pcciatiou of these putting an end 
to me, and oltui iancied some 
points of ice extending from the 
1 shore to be the head of foaming ra¬ 
pids. At one of the moments m 
1 which the succession of waves per- 
: milted me to look up, 1 satv at a 
i distance a canoe with four men, 
j coming towards me, and waited in 
I confidence to hear the sound of 
1 their paddles: but in this 1 was 
j disappointed. The men, as J after- 
i wards learned, were Indians (gc- 
! inline descendants of the Tartars), 
who, happening to fall in w ith one 
! of the passenger’s trunks, picked 
| it up, and returned to shore, for 
j the purpose of pillaging it, leaving, 
! as the) since acknowledged, the 
man on the boat to his fate. Indeed, 
■I am cirl.iin I should have had 
I more to fear from their avarice, 
than to hope from their humanity; 
and it is more than probable, that 
my life would have been taken, to 
secure them in the possession of 
! my watch and several half-eagles 
! which I had about me. 

. The accident happened at eight 
o’clock jn the morning; in the 
course of some hours, as the day 
: advanced, the sun grew wanner, 
! the \vuid blew from'the south, and 
i the water became calmer. I got 
upon my knees, and found myself 
in the small Lake St. Louis, about 
three to five miles w ide. W ith some 
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. difficulty I goj upon my feet, but [ n ewe cl my signals with’my -wifiSt* 
was*soon convinced, by cramps find j coat and a shirt which I took'atilt 
spasms in all my sinews, that 1 was i of the trunk, hoping, as the rivdr 
quite irfcapable of swimming any | narrowed, tlioy might be peteei- 
distancc, and f was then two miles j \ed : the distance was too great, 
from shore. 1 nas now going, with ! The velocity with which I was go- 


wind and current, to destruction; 
and cold, hungry, and fatigued, 
was obliged again to sit down in 
the water to rest, when an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance greatly re¬ 
lieved me. On examining the 
wreck, to see if it was possible to 
detach any part of it to steer by, 1 
perceived something loose, entan¬ 
gled in a fork of the wreck, and 
ng. This I found 
to he a small trunk, hot tom upwards,* 
which, w ith some difficulty, 1 drag¬ 
ged upon the barge. \fter 
nearly an hour’s work, in which 1 
broke my penknife trying to cut 
out the lock, l made a hole in the 


i ing, convinced me of my nearap- 
! prouch to the dreadful rapids of 
i ha Chine. Night was drawing on, 
! my destruction appeared certain, 
hut did not disturb me very much: 
the idea of death had lost its no- 
j velty, and become quite familiar. 
I Finding signals in vain, 1 now set 

i ^ 

I up a cry or howl, such as 1 thought 
1 best calculated to carry to a dis- 
! tancc, and being favoured with the 
lj wind, it did, although at abo\e n 
I mile distance, reach the ears of 
| some people on shore. At last I 
| perceived a boat rowing towards 
i' me, which being very small and 
white-bottomed,] had for some time 


top, and to my great satisla-tion, / tsiken for a fowl vv ith a while breast; 
drew our a bottle of rum, a cold i and 1 was taken olT the barge by 
tongue, some cheese, and a bag ^ Cap'ain Johnstone, after being ten 
full of bread, cakes, No, all wet. j[ hours on the water. I found my- 
Of these I made a seasonable tlioug li ; sell at the village ol La Chine, 21 


very moderate use, and the trunk ti miles below where the accident 
answered the purpose of a chair to ;| liappeuod, and having been driven 
sit upon, elevated above the stir- .'by the voiding of the current a 
face of the water. Jj much greater distance. I received 

After in vain endeavouring to ij no otlu r injury than bruised knees 
steer the wreck or direct its course I 1 and breast, with a slight cold : the 


to the shore, and having made every ! accident tool; some hold of my 
signal (with my waistcoat, &.c.J in ij imagination, and for seven or eight 
my power, to the several headlands ; j succeeding nights, in my dreams 
which I had passed, I fancied I |j 1 was engaged in the dangers of 
was driving into a hay, which, how- l! the Cascades, and surrounded by 
ever, soon proved to he the termi- drowning men. 
nation of the lake, and the open- My escape was owing to a con¬ 
ing of the river, the current of currence of fortunate circuuiatun- 
wlncli was carrving sue rapidly ces, which appear almost providen- 
aloug I passed several small un~ tial. I happened to catch hold of 
inhabited islands; but thejianks various articles of support, and to 
of the river appearing to be co- exchange each article for another, 
yered with houses, I again re- just at the right time. Nothing 
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but the boom could have carried ! The barge’sqrew, all a^cipstemedttt 
ine down the Cascades without in- 'i labour, were lost: , of the eight - 
jury, and nothing but the barge ij men who passed down the Cascades* 
could have saved me below them. !l none but myself escaped, <6t were 
1 was also fortunate in having the j seen again ; nor indeed was it pos- 
whole day; had the accident hap- sible lor any one, without my ex¬ 
pelled oue hour later, 1 should have ! traordinary luck, and the aid' 6f 
arrived opposite the village of l.a [ the barge, to which they must have . 
Chine after dark, and of course ^ been very close, to have escaped: 
should have been destroyed in the j| the other men must have been 
rapids below, to which 1 was swift-1, drowned immediately on entering 
ly advancing. The trunk which; the Cascades. The trunks, &c. to 
furnished me with provisions and which they adhered, and the heavy 
a resting-place above the water, 1 j great - coats which they had on, 
have every reason to think was lie- j very probably helped to overwhelm 
cessary to save my life ; without it j! them: but they must have gone at 
I must have passed the whole time |i all events ; swimming in such a 
in the water, and been exhausted ^current of broken stormy waves was 
with cold and hunger. When the | impossible. Still, I think my know- 
people on shore saw our boat take ! ing how to swim kept me more 
the wrong channel, they predicted j! collected, and rendered me more 
our destruction : the Hunting bag-willing to part with one article of 


gage, by supporting u* for a time, j; support to gain a better: those who 
enabled them to make an exertion i could not swim, naturally clung to. 
to save us ; but, as it was not sup- ^ whatever hold they lirst got, and of 
posed possible to survive the pas - j course many bad a cry bad ones, 
sage of the Cascades, no further j The captain passed me above the 
extortions were thought of, nor in- Cascades, on a sack of woollen 
deed could they well have been clothes, which were doubtless soon 
made. saturated and sunk. 

It was at this i cry place that Ge- The trunk which 1 picked up 
neral Amberi’s brigade of 300 men, belonged to a young man from Up¬ 
coming to attack Canada, were ; per Canada, who was one of those 
lost; the Fiench at Montreal re- drowned; it contained clothes, and 
cetved the first intelligence of the > about 70/. in gold, which were ru~ 
invasion by the dead bodies float- ( stored to his friends. My own 
ing past the town. The pilot who j trunk contained, besides clothes, 
conducted their first bateau, coin- , about 200/. in gold and bank-notes, 
mittiug the same error as we did, ij On my arrival at La Chine, J offer- 


ran for the wrong channel, and the ; ed a reward of 100 dollars, which, 
other bateaux following cldfce, all ! i induced a Canadian to go in search 
were involved in the same destruc- of it. He found it some days,after,, 
tion. The whole party with which on the shore of an island on which 
I was, escaped : four left the barge it had been driven, and brought.!^, 
at the Cedars village, above thera- to La Chine, where 1 happened^ . 
pids,and went to Montreal by land; be at the time. I paid him hiy re~ 
two more were saved by the canoe, ward, and understood tbgt *)K>ye 
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, one third #fdpi was to be immedi- j be had vowed in the evei^ of\\vdt^ 
'ateh^ appiieoto the purchase of a * r ' ala *»!*»««*•— 1 - : - £ - 

/ certain number of *m asses, Which 


cess, previous to Ins settling out&u 
the search. <- . * r k w 


ON 8HAKSPEARE*S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


I cannot agree, that Rhakspcarft 
has exerted more ability in bis imi¬ 
tation of male, than of female cH%» 
racters. Before yott form a deci¬ 
ded opinion on a subject so inter¬ 
esting to bis reputation, let "me re¬ 
quest your attention totlic following 
particulars.—If Shakspeare, with 
those embellishments whichi we 
expect in poetry, has allotted to 
the females on his theatre such sta¬ 
tions as are stiitable to their con¬ 
dition in society, and delineated 
them with sufficient discrimination, 
he has done alt that we have any 
right to require. Ac cording to this 
measure, and this measme aloiie, 
vie a*e permitted to judge of bun. 
I will not, you see, be indebted to 
the facile apologist you mention, 
iv ho admits the charge; but pleads, 
in extenuation of the offence, that 
Miakspeare did not bring forward 
l*i- female characters into «i full 
u'd striking light, “became fe¬ 
ll lie players were in his time un¬ 
known.” His defence must rtst 
upon critical principles; and if, 
“ with those embellishments which 
we expect in poetry, he has allotted 
to the females on 1m theatre such 
stations as are suitable to their si¬ 
tuation m society; and if he has 
delineated th6m wife sufficient dis¬ 
crimination, he Has done all that 
we have any right to*rcquire.” 

1. In the character of*,Miraftda, 
simplicity is intended to be the 
most striking circumstance. Con¬ 
sistent;, however, with simplicity, 
of disposition, flowing 

fV. I III. A u.XLir. 


• , T k 

| out m compassionate tender 
aiulunrestrained oy suspicion. Mis**, 
fan da, seeing the danger of ship¬ 
wrecked strangers, never supposes 
that they may be suffering punish- * 
mentor heinous guilt, kqt ex¬ 
presses the most amiable commi¬ 
seration: ' 

If by ywlT arfc my dearest fatber, yon hare 
Put the wUd watoig m this rear, allay them: 

Ohf I bc^e suffer’d 
AVith ttiora'tfrat I saw ndPef 1 

Conscious of no guile in herself, 
conscious of native truth, she be¬ 
lieves that others are equally guile¬ 
less, and reposes confidence in 
tlieirprofessions* Her ea«y belief 
does not proceed from weakness, 
but from innate cand6jfjL % ?nd an 
ingenuous undismayedpr^onsxty, 
which had never been abused or 
in suited. If her simplicity and in¬ 
experience had rendeved her shy 
and timid, thf rcpresentation might 
have been reckoned natural*j but 
Shakspearc has exhibited a more 
delicate picture. Miranda, under 
the care of a wise and affectionate 
father, an utter stranger to the rest 
of mankind, unacquainted with dc-' 
ceit cither in others or in herself, 
is more inclined to ingenuous con¬ 
fidence, than to sty or reserved f 
suspion^p. Moved in like manner 
by tender and ingenuous affection, + 
she never practises dissimulation, >. 
1 n«|ver disguisesWintomion,eithe£ ; 
in the view of heightening the love „ 
or of trying the,veracity qf the { 
persop whom sbe prefers. AlUbf-qe * 

' particulais aredistinctly iUnstiated 
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lb the exquisite love-scene between 
jferdiftaud fuxl Miranda. 

Fer .‘ Admir’d Miranda! 
lnd«8l,thetop of admiration; worth 
What's dearfBt to the world, &c. 

Mir- 1 do pot know , 

pne of my sex; no woman's face remember, j 
&c. | 

■ Thus simple, apt to wonder, I 
guileless, and because guileless, 
of easy belief, compassionate and 
tender, Mi rant I a exhibits not only 
a consistent, but a singular and 
rinely distinguished character. 

2. Isabella is represented equal¬ 
ly blameless, amiable, and affec¬ 
tionate : she is particularly distin¬ 
guished by intellectual ability. Her 
understanding ami good sense are 
conspicuous: her arguments are 
well applied, and her pleading 
persuasive. Ypt her abilities do 
not offend by appearing too mas¬ 
culine: they are mitigated and 
finely blended with female soft ness. 
If she venture* to argue, it is to 
save thfe life of a brother: eum 
then it is with such reluctance, he¬ 
sitation, and diffidence, as need to 
he urged and encouraged. 

Fur. To him again, intreat him, 

Km 1 1 dow n before him, &.<•. 

limb. Oh! ii if. vlh nt 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyran¬ 
nous 

To use it tike .1 -riant. 

/.»r. That's well s.mJ. 

The transitions in Isabella’s plead¬ 
ings arc natural and alfcrting: her 
introduction istiinid and irresolute. 
I.ucio tells her, 

_-!(' you should neril a pin. 

You could not with more t.inii: a tongue de¬ 
sire it. 

Tn him, I nay. 

Thus prompted, site makes an ef¬ 
fort : she speaks from her immedi¬ 
ate feelings: she has not acquired • 
^oldness enough to enter the lists 1 


of argument, and addresses augels 
merely as a-suppliant: ' - 

Xotthe king’s crown, nor the deputed sword. 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge’s 
robe, «* , _ 

Become them with one half so good a grace. 
As mercy doc*.. 

Animated by her exertion, she 
becomes more assured, and ven¬ 
tures to refute objections. As she 
is a nun, and consequently ac¬ 
quainted with religious knowledge?, 
the argument she employs is suited 
to her profession: 

Itah. Why, all the so-.l.s that were, were 
forfeit once ; 

And He that might the ’vantage, best hate 
took, 

I'onnd out the remedy. 

At length, no longer abashed and 
irresolute, but fully collected, she 
reasons, so to say, op the merits of 
the cause: 

<Jood, "nod, my lord, bethink von: 

Who is it that hath died tor this oflcnce? 
There's uiaru haii rmiimittcd it. 

Nor i> her argument. unbecoming 
in the mouth even of a nun. Her 
subsequent conduct vindicates hot- 
own character from aspersion. Be¬ 
sides, she had with great delicacy 
and propriety, at the beginning of 
her pleading, expressed herself in 
such a manner as to obviate any 
charge: 

There is a vice that most I do abhor, 

And most desire should meet the blow of 
justice; 

For which 1 would uot plead but that I must. 

Emboldened by truth, and the feel¬ 
ing of good intention, she passes,, 
at the end of her debate, from the 
merits of the cause, to a spirited 
appeal even to the consciousness 
of her judge: 

. . On to yr.urhctjsnm ; 

Knock tiu-rc; and ask your heart, what it 
dotli know 

That's like mv brother’s fault. 



Cl? ^XALE^QP^^OTCltS; 


; ’ Tfiabdla 4s-|^t only sensible anti 
persuasive, bfif-etigaciOus,' and va* 
pable of T&ocoainj? jsdeHp|a$^ In. 
communicating^ to-bVefh^rtfeS 
unworthy desigas.ofrAnJ'f!o,.she 
seems aware or bis wealqaess^itfif 
is not rash nor ipc^ntious^utoiyeS 
her intimation 

studied dexterity. . s j 


4U1WM . ' • ][ / iff ^ ' T 1 • C • “ W ^ M 

It is not inconsistent with tier j*4fe£^a.it^ 


gentleness, modesty,, reserve^ 
that, endowed as’she is wi.^ 
standing, and strongly ,imjbr«f»^ 
with a sense of duty, she*should 
form resol utions respepti(igfipn$wn 
conduct without rcluctanCQg^aQci 
adhere to them without wavering. 
Though tenderly attfceheff td-ber 
brother, she spurns, witlwat-lieuv 
tation, the alter native propofeecbfey 
Angelo, and rf^er^ha'lftttces in her 
choice. ’v Vf: p** ? ,7 

Neither is itincongrupu^biBjt ^; 
fine tint in the* chartlefer, tlia^K^ 
feels indignation, add exril^#sSi , H‘ 
strongly. Btit It iirbot indignation 
against ati advet&afy^’ir'is A4&*n 
account of <ir»jul*f': it'isaitifeiuttir- 
ested ehiotion j it& agkittst a brea¬ 
ther wHb dots not reftpect hiinieif,- 
who expressed p \i ai 1 litniUfftu% s'feb* 
timents, and wotihl haVe her apt it 
an unworthy manner. Stfch lithe 
umiablc, pious, sensibly 
d eLerminedjand^doque^lsafeelta. | 
JSlie pleads powerfully for her br^ ij 


gr*ye,t£fg^eqtj|tivSt,44d per- 
1$a$rv;a^ej^cution^bu t,. e^ovyed 
’ «?ith tjp- pw&i employs 


n 


cs resentment, i-becaj»e sbeJj&Js 
commiseration faf the*uffe$ng£pC 

ttfct mjt fypittfredfe tile fc right'k villain, 
tbftt Kith al«ia«M#,«£o*M«f &d dishoiuuir- 


h ^ 



1^i^Jail^r^.^ity> A -ap ! d re- 




ther, and no less powjtiVfhlfjr foirherj 
poetical father/ , y, n' -A 


Bui if the jgeritl.e, ims; 
nig,undWt1dss ^t^lifity 
rancla: if the goocT B^hsb JfBS'sffJj 
fecti h*g eloqhebce.^fiT. .^ts&bella,^ 
should not induce ybii to^cqdff 
poet, you will yield plbrhaps/6 tlie 
vivacity aiid wit of Beatrice?* 'No 

tm ■* j # >i J r 

less amiable and affection 


-^ — —j*7 7Tiy-— ,I-^ - ll T u ,r . jjr 

. ^li-randa and Isabella, she 1 may sp^akof them, she treats her 

Ul 2 ' ' ' 


tQm imfy •*»»} fcad|cft>iwiaio !-.atr 

y«A i-' 

Beat, ^ pctlUi s^ DiMavK should . die, 
w^fte'she bath ‘Stefa to fuc<l it 

A Siynioc'BiiniiiiSt The' tfBun* i# neither 
sadder tick, not mn& a«fejr<$* 4 pt civil, 
^u»tj.^l,as an, watfffiy aiid.ainijelAing of 

ihai 4£alou ; i cbiui>lcxi»g';* , . ' 

** w? . »f *. ■ - - 

||^«^sitnarlee^f ll^eycr,, pro- 
^jjUMrom wk,-<tither ^han froin 
<■ 4lpeal flot .attpsppt# 
O^"hot ^s4tfefs«ful,,>n h|dicetms > 

■3 ted# iit 4 ii#yu|s^| 

%b is in her liwjlU m ti >f ,' 

‘ *0itud. Anil strshe d«th, ron*ijti . 

Good lor^t for *Thtis foes 

eWripi^noto the ^yfbl, sun- 

“f * cbroer r and¥ y ,«e r i S h. 
^bo, {& a liniiiiaitaf ' ■ , 1 * 

1 Pe'd? Lady Beatrice, T vtill gitft you.one. 

Beat. I would ratlief hat c ba^ yilrr la* 
ther’si jetting. , 

Another jutm'^ioiJj lindon- 

ViVet^, sh|^w nevertheless 
stki^ and thtMmimtfi grave., 
Menfs'fbr wit, she. 
peewit ip c^ipk y^tena Jor | li^ 

- poses t|Jdqfen^ or dl%u|»e.L$he 
; jdiK : e#*the r^l apd ^ghtf^l 
I arfriouspess^f her.disposttj^n by a 
show qf vivaejjy. , Howsoever sje 



m 




'eiMif actios; 


>her tkhich'tliey bekrng, iMfe&voekbned 
"fWetWjh, mW^r&ifr 1 witter hWordtnf, thfeyoftenem- 

'A ^pi6v aft'an *agi»e of 

^ thdy would 

r^€$f% 0 ^»ff^ 4 fly' :, ^cM^ J «oejiei.y 4ike the 
M<fttmic$oJy Jacpfes,urh» wished to 
ikve^ bht^did WM possess a very 
KsIWti ^trtigh scene portion 

j ytf l ili hribitlt^. Thus, white they 
Mfefc to annoy, they only wish to 
jMgyeftt:'4fatei? mock encounter is 
art«loO*ihsit: while they seem for 
eter in the field, they conceive 
themselves always besieged: tho* 


,^srw^‘>"i«wivy 

•v.t.,'1 ■ * *' » ji 

*?4 


fce*rt ■"< 

ftat. Yn, my lord ty«nH|^p*or ifyo| 

*h lWHfl.% »*?#**$ of c& £ j- j 

She iS-desirQuitpf hpiiijM^^r 

“•“ S°J p? 4 * w»*% #4 "«vt 
chiefly possess tl-at we aremsnally 

' 7 7 r vT-. i ! '. i « *-SF 

most a^pa^j^as. Congreve wjslt- 

, 8 wfe •«*+■** nc ” r 5 *- 

MH^JotU. wl« Btitric#, T«r « «n*»H an4 «taagh they 

.WUIjiiik * 8 tri(ftl»^ *? “ n,eu « defi “"«> 

hersdfthougiitrobev aone»rs'iii |«''» 1 8 «><>*'> tbeywenot without 
Z£M£zL^J!E&£. I -eWSMh.*,^ ttojr tremble 


the follb^jngpassag^s^ Herb, 
pretending ^.tp. know was 
present, describe? her in, heir, own 
, hearing: , ; ; , . 

N;<t,iife hfiver Tmprd t fi woman's heart 
Of j> r owl cth tuff Uihn that of llentrice: 
iktdairfand i*oi>rn tide apaffctm^ iii 
- M itprWtog « hat they look on, Use. 

• ^“ ^F emler, affectionate, and inge- 
4|Bw»us, yeteoftscious <if ntoveweali- 
than IWfrandn, or not like her 
*" educated in a desert"island, sheas' 
aware of ‘mankind, affects to"‘he 
mirthful *whrir she is most in ear¬ 
nest, arid employs lierwit w lion she 
is most afraid. Nor is such dissi- 
inulation, if it may be so termed, 
' to be accounted ptmlinrly chitrac- 
terihtical of female manners. It 
may be discovered in men of pro¬ 
bity atid tefl^erftes^, and who are 
actuated by'Pterions principles; 


at dbe cettsurtv and are tortured 
with theVweer of a fool. Let them 
come to ttie school of Slmkspearc. 
He wHI give Ihvrn, as lie gives ma¬ 
ny others, a useful lesson. He 
vdli shew them an exemplary and 
natural' reformation or exertion. 
Beatrice is'Wot to be ridiculed out 
1 of an honourable purpose: nor to 
forfeit, for fear of a witless juke. ; 
connection with a person who ■ 
**• 6f a hdble strain, of ^mimu! 
dfalour, and confirmed honesty." 

4. I’ortia is akin both to Beati it c 
and Isabella. i“i:c re-emMo tin , . 
belli in gentleii<‘sa of dispo- iuci. 
Like Beatrice, tau is spirited, b\ e 
! iy, ami witty. Her description c - 
some of her lovers is an ohwow-. 
illustration. “ First, there is tk 
Neapolitan priiice,” &c. Htt 


bht whb Wre reddled timid,-either (rvaetbr, however, is not so brilliant , 
from soaftie cowSctbus iWibecrlity, of* 1 l ! 1 

Who bieebme susptejombyan early, 
too earl/an obs^dttetfwdesign* 
ingpersons. ’ Ifsach men «re en- 
'doWdid with - so macb liveltfrt&s of 
invention as, in this society toil 


\ t ■ 


and approaches rather to sportive 
ingenuity thaw to wit. Her situa¬ 
tion tenders her less grave, when 
in atwbBkMfs mood, thaw Isabella; 
but^ like her, she has intellectual 
ehfcvtthott*. She is observant, pe- 



ON SiIf^SpEARE>f?M& 3 LE CttAjUCfgU*. 


. netrating, acute. H^r address 
is tlexterpwv. au4 lief n pprehe.n : 
siow expeufijive. ,Though exposed 
to oirciUO?tripes th^f wight excite 
.a»digna|io%.sii^ev6i; betnjy^rwy 
violent# eWPtjon, q& uubecgpaimg 

expressionqf ayger*;13hit Isabella) 
on account of J^ j^igious secl^ 
sion, having had lessintbr course 
with tlufvorld* though ot'g graver, 
and apparently, of t a more »gdgte ; 
d isposiuon, CKpresses lier, displea¬ 
sure witUxepj'pacb, andjpveiglis 
with, the holy-wrath of a'sjoflkerfj 
To the acqqaintaaceaehich botbpf 
tliem have of tlieoIqgy,*\Portia su¬ 
peradds somejkuowledge of law; 
and displays a dexterity of evasion, 
along with an ingenjmy in detoctr 
iug.a latent or unobserved, uaeaif- 
ing, which dq l»er no discredit esia’ 
barrister. ,We way observe* too, 
that the principal business-in The 
Merchant of Venice is conducted by 
Portia. Nor is it, foreign to re¬ 
mark, that ns in the intimacy of 
.Rosalind and Celia, Shakspeape 
has represented female friendship 
as no visionary attainment; so he 
h. l>v the mouth of Portia, ex- 
;some striking particulars 
i 7 '. the i! .’.turc of that amiable -con¬ 
nection : 


she-utters no violent resentment, , 
but- expresses becoming -anxiety 
fqr-repniatioH. . . 

Site displays the same gentle¬ 
ness, accompanied with much.de¬ 
li caqy of reproof, in her reply to a 
mercenary lover: 

| T'mcelSe.wltS'llur'fundy! 

Since tba' respects of fortune are hit lovn, 

I ftiitiH not h# Bis orile. 

, p ^ . , *+' ‘ £»„ f , 

w Even to Her sisters, though she 
|as perfect discernment of'tKcir 
character^ apd tlidugh her misfor¬ 
tune was oifribg to their disSimula- 
tiou, she' shews nothing*' virulent 

__'_. ! _CI.J. _:„..lkk 



with no Improper irohy*' a sense'of 
their deceit, ahd apprehensions of 
their disafrecti^to-1-ear." •- 

Towards the'clbse of the trage¬ 
dy, when shd ref:eivbs'compfete in¬ 
formation concerning the Violent 
outrages committed agai nst her fa- 


ler* 


—--- -■■■ - Li companions 

I . ,it iiu whimi c aid wasu- the time to - 
!'■ (her, 

V ' (.-i ‘v.lr -lo lu ar an i qi.-1 yoke of love, 
li.cto must ii ceils be like prfiportiou 
* >1 iini aments, pf Jtnriic) 1 , .mJ of, spirit, 

•• Our poet, in his Cordelia, lias 
gireu us a tine CKample of .^exqui- 
rite sensibility, governed by-rear 
son, and guided ,a >cp#e of proi 
priety. This «wwblb^hai;a«|ica^- 
deed *ju {aad^wiftecuted, 

with no less skill ’ 

ithan>that.o#-kef ,Pk$er? J "!‘" 

y-ith rigmavaud 


fbey, tire sufferings 
gone, the, ruin of hi* uuderstan d - 
ing,.pnd M&fche fullest,ev^,ence of 
; the guilt and atrocity of,her sisters, 
she preserv ; es$psawecquyi*t$ney 
of,, character,; jnetwiths^qdj^ her 
“wrongs, she .feels and 4 ? y fleeted 
with the. deepest sorrow*, for the 
misfortunes of Lear: f she his the 
most entire abhor re u op, qf th e tem- 
-pex displayed by.Gtmeril and ^Rc- 
gun; yetjier sorrows, Iveryefent- 
| merits and indiguativii are guijled 
by that sense ^. propriety, yrhich 
does,not hi the spudlest degiy e iw - 
pair Mr tend*|$es9 and^Bsib^ty* 
ih»t to^ia^nduct 

**d.d^wiffiQour, which fr^iiable, 
#WHj»hl^,«4 fK^Wtiwg- t® 11 - 



pivfafliop, rises’ i^ihcatcd 



m 


EXTRACTS JTROM A CLLANEtfS COMMtttrPLAC&'toOK.' 


tn tli more delicacy than in tiie de¬ 
scription of Cotdelta, When she f£- 
eeivef ietelligeUde of her fatherV 

misfortunes,^*/ T l * 
There are few instances in any 
poet, where Abe htflaegces of, con* 
pending emotion* ai^l6hnh4)f'b»i 
lahoed an(J4iStu%u»«hed', fomtnk!* 
m tlnsjuoiabte pwetftke ‘WT diiqgrn 
tbeteofrfected |evtj;«y of 4)tot be- 
h&vtout width* s6ft»e*bfi(rtbpriet^' 
dictates,* mitigate?! tod brought' 
down«i>^ fine sensibility, and the 
softness pf.the female ch&acter,** 
v?e al|o *ee ttet^softneM ilpheM, 
and dite ser»ibHity*stiii more «n- 

t f h , # __‘ 


gating, by the influence of a sense 
of* propriety. * 
bleed I add<to theifc illustrations, 
tbi sisterly end'filial affections of 
Opbjelbi,1eadmg her Eb-buih defer- 
ertee’ for a father* as to practise de- 
oeilf atftois suggestion on a gene- 
nius !<>Ver, and strive to entangle 
iiim ft) of political cun* 

nin«*> Need I add the pftfle, the 
violence, tHe abilities, and the dis¬ 
appointed ambition of Margaret? 
bleed 1 add Dame Quickly and 
Lady Anne > 

Richardson. 


♦ Hi, ’ «*• v *w* l j % C. 1 1 > 

EXTRACTS FllO>ff Aiip^EANER’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


J » ANTiaifrrr or ctfocffM. & 
t It is not a little 

although we 'head' in jwripptf* of 
chartdtptfor f<fotw*«*),«B£l Af cha¬ 
riot* for 

use of datmgfes' ilktuitfifeojk&fifoce 
and Rotw^JyeVi^ agt^girtfbtfi die 
uiiddlB'bftlw reign oftytateht EM- 1 
zahoih thsh^aiawcheSMi etO v pitrudii'*- 
oed into England 9 Ond ^i^ro, 
tliat “goo** #e«s***iii|ipully 

siss ssssr£‘ 

lordoebanoaUer jorfftog “ 
ever sett\m*ng 
oftheerpitfogetafif 

.nw'vjOiiai^A teK. «r. 

invent 
pntt-t 

of 

banfirfoi 
coacbiM* 

Lpodki^i 

arn^m" 

Z?k -vstpstess^s 


hniiii 



: w| 


Who' Was a gtdat traveller, fcnd had 
•moat prMh&ly seen them at Sedan, 
in’^Afkdi, where Dr. Jolm&ofi sup- 
fio*£s drej' vseVe first made. * Brew¬ 
er, in bis BimUiefof MitMlcseXfOb- 
ser^ee,' in i Dote, tliat •* it is Fami- 
HoHV ’that tfackhe), on ac- 
cduiw of itS numerous respectable' 
ibbklvitdhts, Was tlfe first place near 
'Loudon ‘^rovidhd with tdaches of 
for clip accommodation of fa- 
tliht thtfucetontes the 
ey*coaehte. This ap- 
_ „Jte foWmifeVoflf hack- 
s/^^arnpplMSP to *1 *1)ire)h>g, is 
tefidtto, a remote BrAisb origin, 
d «tfftainly"irtk*f hr k#*pre- 
tetef ltfhg UjRSrd^tlih* village 
for Wealth or 

mi In London was 
if id 

AlWfMltiO; in 
;teiWd, td 800;' in 

tmpmm In ninta-’ 

NP 

SAffild*!rhrddnced the fia* 




EXTRACTS FftOV A GLEANER’S CQMMONPLACE-BOOX. ' IS 

cres at Paris, in the year 1050. The destroyer. Fired at tlid sight, and 
fiammercloth is an ornamental co* ,vowing that he would makfethedfe¬ 
vering of the coach-box,' Mr. \ vcmrer ‘disgorge,.or he swallowed 
Pegge "says, ‘%The qoschmao for- | himself, he plunged into the deep, 
merly used tcS-carry & | argued with a sharprpointed knife, 

cers, a few nails, «<p in a leathery The^liaik no sqoaer saw him, than 
pouch, hanging to hi* i»6x> and he ff||tfopfu?i9usly towards hitn; 
tins cloth was deviled fo£ tliehid|i^gi| beth^wm*ally ^eagerj.the one for Ins 
of them from public view.” • prey, stne otlier for revenge. The 
as A( cifvs i' qv-ak EWfiACi M&WT morrtenttlie shark opened liis mpa- 
Li'iwEEN a sailquanda SH 4 »K. *'ciotts liis adversary dexter- 
Some sailors having disepil^ill^p ‘‘Ottffly diving, and gi^spittg him with 
ed the last part of t^eir Jadirigy hi* left hand somewhat below the 
which was coals, those who had [upper‘fins, s^pccftsfutly employed 
been employed in that dirty w-oikj ‘‘bis knife in hf* right hand, giving 
ventured into the sea to wash them- , bjm repeated^ stabs* In the belly, 
selves, but had not been long tliere, j The enraged shark, after many un- 
he fore a person on board observed availing efforts, finding himself 
a large shaik making towards them, overmatched in his oWn element, 
and gave them notice of their dan- endeavoured to disengage himself, 
ger; upon which., they swam back, sometimes plunging to tbe bottom, 
and all but one readied boat; then mad with pain, reasing his 
and him the shark overtook,almost uncouth form above the foaming 
within ’•each of the oarv and gri- j waves, stained witlidusown stream- 
pmg lnrn by the small of the back, ( nig blood. The shark, much weak- 
lus detouring jaws soon cut Ititp ^iedbythelo8sofblood,madeto- 
asundcr, and as soon as he swallow- wards tlje shore, and with him Ins 
ed the lower part of his body^ tbe conqueror, who, flushed with an 
remaining pait of lus body was ta-[ assurance of victory, pushed hw 
kfn up, and oatued on board, loe with redoubled ardour, find by 
where hiscotnrade was. Thefueiid- the help o! an ebbing tide^ dragged 
ship between lwm and the deceased | him ou sl>oie,yippc*d*«p Ins bowels, 
had long hern distinguished by a | and muted and buried she severed 
reciprocal discharge of alf such body of bis^rtewd in one grave, 
endearing offu es as implied a union , This extraordinary story was re- 
and Sympathy of souls. On lus * lated by a gentleman of great ere- 
\eemg the severed trunk of hi* dit, who was ready to confirm the 
friend, he was (tiled with horror and 1 truth by 

emotion, too great to be exposed A LOVB-U-T run FROM an oTFICEll 
by words. t Du»og tins affecting in THE ahwy 'lo A WIDOW 

scene, the insatiable shark was pb-1 WHdM Hfc hajs WAValt Httsr. 

served traversing # the bloody stir- J Tlujugll I net'feVy madam, had 
f.u e, searching after tlie remainder the happiness to see you—no, not 
of Jus prey. The rest*of the crew ' sotniuch as in a pfcu^et—and con- 
thought^heniselveahsppy iq being ^equently can no roprs tell what 
on boajrd; be aloudwvas unhoprpy, litcmplexion you ate Df, than one 
at 4 not being jAitlnn the reach of the '<who f li\4s m the remotest part of 



vtrnACTS prom a guan&a cvmwviHAC^MOK. 

China, I arn nevertheless most pas- 1 alighted from my ^horse, am! at 
sionately in imps with yon; jaiHip tfrice became;-so ejvajpoured of pbur 
this affection b»srijij|en such deep Ia4y»h»p,<*b«$ I told toy peimow tot 
root in py that Ji^cpild die every tree i*< yonrgpark; Aid, by 
n nwvrtyr for $uu w>th a*. much jj thebyq,tb«y aJtnbehffleft.Miaighi- 
tbeerfulfless *qu ihfiy^andsjhitve p«, juveheit,, fimN|i-sli»p«;d trees 
dune ■for Ugtyr* oeligiew,*wb*wei‘t ever beheld hvmy life* < 
aalgnpriuftof foe truth ftp which now appeal to your ladyship, 
they di«dh@ir| a%df* 3 »ar la^aiiip. whether any lover «as ever influ- 
This declaration,^ vnadaai, may ,ervced by more solid niofofoes than 
perhaps surprise you; bud you vv^JI your, devoted humble servant.-— 
cease to wonder* when j hove ac- Those alio are wholly captivated 
qoajntefoyou what it *¥# that mat by beauty, will infallibly hud their 
only gave birth to ogg^-passion, hot pasi>ioq decay with the transitoiy 
has effectually con firmed it., ^.ate- cifythn whilst finrt attracted their 
Jy haying Occasion tq|(|ad« into Sum regard; and those who pretend to 
ry about some pyrtict^ar hoaines^i jdmire a woman merely for thy 
1 noticed, hot far from road* a qualities of her mind, must const- 
most magnificent seat , My eurio* der her soul agkbstracted from her 
sity was instant aoepualy raised to body; hut hspwho loves not a wo- 
know the owner of se bfotgifUl a nrifftn in the flesh,,as well as m the 
pile; and being informed that it %pirjt, nwnly fit, in my opittfon, to 
belongs to your ladyship, t began «Mj|te ip re to a spectre; whereas 
that very moment to^havodvutsong <dy passion, life sincerity of which 
inclination for you. When, there-] you cannot possibly doubt, ia built 
fore, I was further assured* that oq the same foundation with your 
some two thoiunhd acreji of foa I bouse, .grows with your trees, and 
best ground iti England appertain- will daily increase with your estate, 
ed to this noble fabric, together - If or anything | know to the com*' 
«ith a fine park, deltgh^ful gardens, traVy, you may be the handsomest 
variety uf fish-ponds, and other de- woman in the kingdom; but wlie- 
siiahle conveniences* 1 then fell ther you are so or not, signifies 
up to my ears inwove, and resolved little, while yOu have fortune 
to enlist myself among the number enough to fix my affection. I am 
of your humble servants and’sin- a soldier by profession; and as 1 
cere aduiiter*> have fought for pay, by Henan’s 

“ T&bf owner of ae many > fine blessing, I mean to tove for money, 
things,” said l* to uayaeif, ** must -All your other suitgrs Would 
needs be Ujte finest ammamin the speak the same language, if they 
world. Wbat though she beoid-r- were'equally holnwt; and should 
tier treasure green! Whpt fo*>«gh j ybii favour this bluna address, by 
she may have iett^Ue Idifcs and re- making uhoice^qf me, I can add, 
scs in hir cheety~-shdhSflt<enetigb toffyour vonffort, tiuft you will be 
left in her gardens! \V4w»t though ' foe first woman on reeord, from 
she should be barren—her field* the creation to the present boor, 
are sufficiently frultfal.” t ' wHp ^er love# a.titan for telling < 

With these thoughts ftf my Israel } her the truth. 
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JTE EN V*Dt 

When the tWwffllfy 
■werevitt. 


^ttroidf^pped/ an# - 

? **. Uc«.<h _1 fa i i. •. 


r evacu- 


ducetl OithrtSimwt df <0 %***%; Viotfelbefore, 
One d^y,'fi^eti,ibcyyAegdS|)" MHfW*Vtow.tti\&\theh, but 

dine at ||pdy^ Bfelwfc leYli?^,ifei»i^eftotly4*&Nfaw fiflflfrealffir evaeu- 
cd very hard. ‘ Beiitf^ the finjjl fltnfc f^te^hoU^h frfc"did bo^b^s lid had > 
the}' had seen siuiw,i:hey r wj|re ih£ jiDccasibu, a&btM^c^hIlSltifd IHfti ■*" 
ry much surprised at-"so rffms&k-qj last lislefep Vith th^rOt'i#|^5 hand e 
able a tiling,«#ltaj>pfeattedipthent ^ dy/Spmetiiftps’ \nth': his- 3 * 

they thlkefore ga£her^tHshini&,‘ari|l npfotldfijii ojrom^lif this fcftm- 
put it into their pocketsyln Berthe 1 gy, ffisifciItlvI-Ttlb^^ngust, 

carry houie'ta^frfc^^iertJiHtey which "tffesHseyente^^Beks from 
came to her Jfa^®dpts, v and’ ap- VtJiie tifi&e fte^^g&ii?^* and • 

proachcd the dim* the sftdw tfaa^ecf?: ^bert heWaikedf put ofi;fiiajblothi*s, 


’ • <ny t , " r e •- j n,» * ’ u u* ^ ✓' v ^ 

sat silent uptil they toldtlsfir story kpeo^e busy in ^ttin^Jf^^hfbar-''' 
of having put sflij^sn^^tb^lieir l y^t, and heremembtfckd thatnhen ^ 
pockets; in ordeTidj^bew ft.’whb# | fie felt asleep* they waN sowing’* 4 
they got Uonur, Her^adyshifhflien^’iteir oats and bayley. From this' 
pointed to the wet ; thfit*frdL fre& f time he« rdhutined well until the 
their clothes^and-rth^pisiyces were , 17th'#<ii^A^ttst, ^i6y7j ; 

made ac^uainted|tifitih-|lieijE emir, j complained df‘ ^fhfrjprii^tpud a - 1 * 
in supposing!th^eoudd cajr$yi,t to j tftoldness||>'hi« 
their aorrid olfrni&w. £%c , jdfeti|i£u,‘ an$thifcjfcnig <jl*y IteTell ' 

AN. ACCOONT^hy samuel $LfitfgpN,<. ...^st^^^ag^p.^Pn4>hv«r (from 

A- lAjipuiUN© ahiNv M&trvrff *, |i&mStc«tp^#(s ^ken^eii t. * 

y$A§&i to^ee hiwi^at^ flfth Ids pulse, 
IQHiplawk# J#y: .'Tesgu Ittr; lie' 

#as in a bfeattiing sa'eat,-and had ' 


se^vp 

about, 



w 

"1 

ed 


m 

tral 

ifr* 

me, stc 

PI 
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and in|ected, ahfjut halt ao oiuiiie |Novembeiy'tvhcn bis mother hcar- 
of.it dp oneof thetn^ httt 'it Oflty 'ing him make anoise, ran knme-' 

made h$ no£fe fUn. and fffeKeye* j thately %> to hiiin, tad found hint 

_ twilit ‘ r"i?_ life**' i;„i l i _A. ix.: i...?. i.j-j:.i. 

V.4-* ■ 


... „ * 1 

lids^ *hiver^u^ 8 \ treriafetelittle.f eating; she askedltim hotvliedidj 

- - £ - - 1 **- i -—( .1-1 it ITprw uir>ll a,> 'lrr>* csi irt (( tlmnlr 



powde* o^^lfe hdleifcjflef and 
waited *%/• some time to see \yhat 
effect it^f»uUV produce.- butiflhfc 


man’ditf^fot discover theleAst tin- 

t «C * ' *■ ^ * . *4 _ s » * 

oasiiu v>. ITc doc-tot then left hid, 
fully Satisfied tT^t iiH^wiM^rehlW 


illy sat;snea. tmt tie w;«rrenily 
asleep^and ho sullen counterfeit, 
as some people supposed- About 
ten days after, an apothecary took 
fourteen ounces of blood from his 
arm, and tied it up agaitt; and left 
him as he found himj without’ his 
making the least' ihofiott^all the 
while. The latter end of Septgyi- 
ber, Dr. Oliver saw him again, 
and a gentleman ran a Ifirge pin" 
into his arm to the very bone, hut j 
he gave no signs of befog sensible 
of what was done to him. 14 In this 
manner he lay until the *lt)thiof 


Very well** ,- be said,,“ thank 
God.” AncH^hgaih she asked him 
which he liked b fSt > bread and 
butt^t/ <N£ bread and* cheese; he 
answered, “ Tread and cheese.” 

|*Whereupon thfe’-wotnan,‘ffterjoyed, 
ran dovrn stairs'to acquaint his bro¬ 
ther of itj and .both coming uj 
again presently, they found him as 
fast aslecpuis ever.' ^hus he con¬ 
tinued until the end of January or 
begfittting of February, at which 
time he awaked perfectly well, re¬ 
membering nothing that had hap¬ 
pened all the while. It was obser¬ 
ved that he was very little altered 
nffois fleshy only he complained the 
cold pitched him more than usual, 
and j$o went about his business as 
at other times. This Clinton lived 
atTimsbrtry, upar Bath. 




THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

Wo: &LIV. 

.\*Vlu'i> iiomci p'lfti liappy in h» choirs* - ^ * 
Of un iinpbit*«t subject, tuneshibiokc 
To sw ceter soiyi 4 >, and more eialtcd strains. 
Which, from a swonjt reflection,* he attains ; <, 
Ah turner, while his heroes lie records, 
Trsasftiset. ell their Jirokitb ids wards: 

' So we^Mitcn't the d^arjpjng sc* tOspli+.i-oi 
.Vet «itli new life and an uawfHjt^f^ese; 

Hi yohdtho tuidts oi^'y^r-yfeniuB^onr,' ^ 
^.ind’fecl au ardour ^it* Irahnow^ before. ? 

... rr;_L . . 'ia.i-.l- 11 :tdi \ r i 


>v 


: s-ls 




1 coNTiNWS'tb offerektaactsl^dih '!| jiiaic^,re 1 fi^tingmiud must sure- 
the essay which’ furnished, in^aflydfi?KttoMedge,fromth 6 consider- 
. I of th^su^ifctlrhich has thus 

Inor 


the 



course 


9 female diameter, fidt only' ou*j ’^Tpo' 
tlie. niumiers'*Wt ,the’ViftticS^of thc^ ibtssfe '-*yrhich 

*•!rouger se?y appearjf thetpiu^tq liej Jgrtti wb^lsoinyrated polite- 
dearlyeatuldidiedj'tjuiTt^fj^-J^ijs^^hd Wftfty^’cafied ihe phi--. 
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ther afguindfit is necessary to f 
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st i&Mttmid be . 


the couvicitlon, which eyefy uppve- j muiro ibF^l^^^pWSSs*' and. ho- 
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nourof the present age, if fpshiop, 
, ii» As various ’changes, would en¬ 
courage-' thqggtudy and^praetice 
of it. * )' 


Sense,. m edition,, cypd good¬ 
nature are essential in forming 
good maftners. Nature dooms the 
iii ..t 10 /. w; the second Uio every ] 
oue’s pq^tr; andthey will not tail 
to cultivate the last who value ggf*; 
neral esteem, ur are not indifferent 
to. public disapprobation; for, to 
say the Jtrutjh, what js necessary tp 
make -$pnmn lmnest, if properly 
applied, will lender him amiable 


whjch commands us to. pay what 
we own, and forbids us to edtrirnit 
injuries: whereas, a thousand little 
complacencies, civilities, and ch- 
! ^eavours to give others pleasure, 
are reqqij^to keep up the relish 
of life, an dr pro cure US that aflbe- 
tion ancTesteem, which every man 
wpo has ^ spnse of it moist desirb; 
]pad ithe right application and 
j discreet management of those at.- 
pgntion r - consist's theessenceofwhat 
wc denppiinate politeness..^ 

■ “ How many know the general rotes of art, 
V.'Jjirh to tin 1 1 iblet.h'.’ii.an forma impart! 
How many eno cliipidrtfye tiunir 1 >r 6 \v, ■ 
Vhenoj ■, and i-vcry fcattiieshnw : 


Ol well blCvl. i Ills tV&y b<* ec ;j j n their coivvu* imitate thes4c:n 9 

without having recourse to more 
than common observation ami ge¬ 
neral reflection. 

1VIany are accustomed to tlunJk, 
that jioUttnr t i$ .rather an orna- 
incntal accomplishment, than an 
acquisition calculated to render 
life easy and happy: but surely.it 
cannot be 1 ' denied, that the tran¬ 
quillity ami, in some degree, the 
felic ity of life depend as much on 
small things as on great; for we 
cannot but acknowledge the an- 
easiness wc have experienced from 
cross accidents, though they have 
related only to tritlcs; while, at the 
same time, we so well know that 
disquietude is, of all others, the 
greatest evil, from whatever cause 
it may arise. - <* \ 


A no. i.y tho f.n< c of lm , can Is.t tl pjh in! 
Yet lvhi.:i nnpleasing to LlipngM, 

Though like, the picture Strikes’not with (!■ - 

1' -lit: 

’Tis Boi.f’s nice skill that gives 'hVnaiuvll’ci 
face 

| ( £ polish’d sweetness and a glossy grace. 

Examples have, gt^ierally speak¬ 
ing, greater force than precepts: 
[ will, therefore, delineate the chu- 
racters of two gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, whose humours I 
iiaveperl’ec tly considered,and shall 
represent them without the slight¬ 
est. exaggeration. 

Mr. 13- * iscquallydistinguish¬ 

ed hy his birth and fortune. He 
is possessed of great good sense, 
improved by a regular education. 
Jdis wit is lively, ami his morals 
■ without a stain. Is hot this an 


In the eQueserns of life, as^those Jl amiable character? N cvCmieless 

of fortune, numbers arc brought-'! this gooi;l email is.not Is loved* He 

•r a - mly: *» . ■* . 1 ; 


into distrcsjingeircum.itafictfsfrom I 


jiias, hjV pom d means, contracted a 


trifling negligences, (j^iouqn, that it is beneath a man o( 

from 


,rs ui (f mo. 


, 


labour to hdi ' clow the dignity of 
truth ii^any degree, or any occa¬ 
sion whatever. Fioih this princi- 


great sfrors m r 

men£. Exactly parallel-,‘to tbisdf* 
that wrong, piotion wUich^jnatiy 
have,that nothing more js dive from 
them to their uejg&bour&than v^kajt |i tl^jrka, 

.results f yotn a principle of honesty, : to" existing circumstances, or tlio 

'.O 2 


j pie, lie {.peaks bluntly what lie 
i thujas, without the least attention 
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where or ^jewhenbeiuay let-loose j A man may have "feat learning 
his opiiuop. Thus,.from a eqriti- ' without being a pedant; nay, it is 
nued course qf.this kind of con- necessary that hes||»uld have a 
duct, he has rendered .himself considerable portiou bf knowlcdge 
dreaded^ a ippuitor,, instead of beforehe cant be tvn^ypalite. The 
1 i.g^Qstepmed as a gloss is neyer giwen till the work 

Mr.D-joutheqoiw.rflkfyicame is finished: without it, the best 

into the world with grcatdisadvanr wrought piece looks clumsy; and 
tages. ,1 ^ . Girth, was inferior, and if you varnish a rough hoard, it 
his fortune not, to be mentioned^ becomes a-.p rep onerous daub. In 
yet, though he is scarce forty, he a word, that rule of Horace, Mis¬ 
has acquired a handsome estate in cere utile dulci, to blend the useful 
the cu|^try, and lives on it with with the agreeable, so .often quoted, 
more reputation than most of his can never be better ;4$>plied than 
neighbours. While in a dependent in the present case, wher|§pbeither 
situation m the university, here- of the qualities can subsist without, 
commended himself by his beha- the other. 

viqdr to a noble fellow-collegiftn, Some, philosophers .have indeed 
who afterwards procured him a mo- prided themselves in a mysterious 
derate situation, ip one of the pub-* way of speaking, wrapping up their 
He ofHccs, where ius behaviour maxims in so,tough a coat, that the 
made him as many friends a*$ierc kernel, wheu found, does not al- 
w;qre persons belonging tp tlve ways atone for the pains employed 
board. His readiness ip doing fa* in obtaining it. 
vours gained Ipm the hearts of his , The. polishec^sage thinks in a 
inferiors ; his deference for those very different way. Perspicuity is 
in the highest character in the of- the garment in which his concep- 
ficc procured him their good-will; tipus appear; aud his sentiments 
and the,complacency lie expressed carry this additional weight along, 
towards his equals, wou their affec- with them, that searce.any labour 
tion, so that in the Hoarse of ten is required in attaining them. 

\ ears he rose to a situation of great ■ J shall now proceed to explain 
confidence and emolument: but af- j the sentiments and conduct of the 
lluenrehasmadeqioalterationinhis , polished philosopher respecting* 
manners, and lie is at this time the j religion. I am well »vfare,that there 
delight of all who know liipa. It can , are numbers who pass both on the 
hardly be a question, which of these world and on themselves for very 
two characters is to be preferred. polished persons, who consider this 
Such is the notion I would wish topic as by no uieansiof that im- 
to couvev to my readers of.what is portpRcewhicbitactually deserves; 
maimers or po/itpagss, and the use of who;consider it as the companion 
it in opr passage through life^ .I of melancholy mindi* and that it 
rhail, however, beg leuvq to cauj is ill manners to make it a,sqbject 
tion them, that un^er tjiogjeteuce | of social conversation. But I am 
of possessing this polished charae- ; bold to asjsert, that there is no spe- 
tir, they do not fall into % con-.^ of ill-breeding more decided, 
tempt or carejessnes; of science, >■ than the openly treating it with 
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■sarcasm, with t wit, or with con-1, culative religion, who are W from 
tuniely. | conviction rather of their heads 

Religion, s*ffetly spe:.ki#g, means ■ than their hearts, are oftentimes as 
that woYsliip^which men, from aj vehement as the real devotees. He 
sense of duty,'pay to that Being td j who says a alight or severe thing of 
whom they are indebted for their i their iaitl^liems to them to have 
existence, with all those blessings undervalue# their understanding, 
and benetits which attend it. j anti will consequently incur their 
it will not, I should hope; be l dislike, which no man df common 
possible&r any man who seriously^ vense would hazard for a lively ex¬ 
refleets on this definition, not"*"tdf| pressiou, much less a person of 
adopt it; and if he adopts it,’I ; good-breeding, who makes it His 
should equally expect, that the chief aim to be wteli withm. 
giving a ludicrous turn to it must «, Tike sonu . Rravt . matron ofa noblc 
be fcltts^S oflensive, ’and therefore Wit h awful lu-auty docs Kcli^iou shine: 
he considered as inconsistent with Justsf-nscshooWtcacIiustorevercthodamc, 
good manners, one leading princi- ! f or b * im P™ d f cl,t j«i. to spot her fam* 
pie or which is, to give olience to | ri 

no one. ’Who that has a regard That none but fools in srtoss abuse delight: 
fur another, would not Start at the Thl ' u u * e H&'Tej nor think ©ur caution vain; 
thoughts of saying a base thing of To be *•“*"’ m “ necd not be 
his father in his presence? and the ! But to proceed to another sub- 
connection is obvious, however dis-1 ject, with which the' polished p/illo~ 
taut the comparative point of ele- i sopiier has a great deal to do, and 
vation may be between a lather and ! will be found to present difficulties 
a .Creator. j with which he w ill have to contend. 

As to particular religions, or ra- [' The love of our country is among 
ther tenets in religion, men are those virtues to which every man 
generally warm in them from one thinks he should pretend; and the 
of these two.reasons: tenderness * way in which this is general!)' 
jf conscience, or a high sense* of;! shewn js by railing into'what ire 
their own judgments. Per-ons of I call parties, where, it a large share 
plain parts and honest dispositions |i of good sense allay not that heat 
consider religious duties, both as | which is naturally Contracted from’ 
thev relate to this or another world, jf such engagements, a man falls into 
a s things too serious to admit of !j all the violences df faction, and 
1 osting: a polite man, therefore, j; looks upon every One aS his flnertiy, 
will be cautions of offending on ij who does not express himself abottt 
those subjects, because he will risk ) thepubllc good ili the tame terms 
the giving pain, which is in dirfifW:-] Which hi thinks proper to employ, 
opposition to his character, TlW Thishiay be considered as a harsh 
latter reason,\vhich # l have assign- )( picture, but it is, nevertheless, a 
cd for men’s zeal in religious mat- ;j»st only ©f the far greater part of 
u rs, may seem to hftve less Wfcight ' tliosoT'who arc warm In political 
- than the first; but whoever cpnsi- j disputes. A polite wo*will, therc- 
• ders it attentively, will probably b©»? I fbre, Speak as seldom as lie can on 
y>i another opinion. Men of spe- topics, where, in a mixed ‘compa- 
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By, it' fa Wlmmt say 

any thirigYHat Mllplcase all. 

The philosophy of manners is 
not intended to r&htler a mad* that 
sour monitor who p oint s oht the 
faults of others, hud|pf the con- | 
trnry. makes them inlSfie'^Hth their ; 
virtues; that is, mukbs hUrtseifand 
them caSjfMirhile hs; is with therih, 
and docs <^r *ay* nothing which,'on 
reflection, may .make them less his^ 
frfends at their next meeting. 


The-rules 1 propose to offer are 
intended rather to guide men in 
coinpariyj than wheritHlone. What 
is here advanced tends nbt so di* 
tectly td amend the henrt, as to 
regulfcte conduct^ a matter of no 
srtuifll importancdi'Yet though mo¬ 
rality he not my immediate sub- 
Jeet, it'is tny- object to add grace 
‘figure to every moralduty. 
i (To he coat/lim'd.) 

F-T-. 


t-j. 




musical iiEvtrw. 


lntmdrnioiie e Polacca for ih4Bia- !i “ love mine in n Smile” n Ballad-] 
no-forte, composed by Ferd. Kies. !: the Poetry by f). A. (VAJrara, 
Pr.Ss: || 

Thu introduction,-’ O major j 

the polacca, G minor: both in the| 


TWj. ; compand, and dedicated to 
M iss Ji. Roper Chambers, by C, 
M. 'Sola. ‘ Pr. 2s. 


author’s best manner, replete with j 
interest, yet free from abstruse 
fancies or eccentricities, nml per¬ 
fectly accessible to a perforuvor of 
respectablernttainiuents. «The in¬ 
troduction being judiciously set in 
a quick measure, offers a suitable 
contrast with the ptorc sedate tithe 
of the 5 polacca. The peculiar fea¬ 
ture* ofthe former Inovenrent. are, 
the line imitation, in the minor key. 
of the .subject in G major, the se¬ 
lect modulations, and the elegant 
crossed-band-passages in the se- v 
bond page, u llich altogether afford s 
r j|>SpeeimeTi of classic Writing. The, 
ffteine of the polacca is at a«cri- 
•Ous cast, ibid lt%hlv'attrifcti vey i$ 
is followed by-mgood digression In; 

’ Bb, after which! the subject^ re- 
‘ sumed. A- fur flier epis<*dibel%Bi*t 
iii F-bt of uiVO$uuupn ^eetuess, 
steps in; the theme encO* more 


In this instance, 11,e composn 
must he allowed a decided supc- 
riority iner'the poet, whose lan- 
gnagtris any thifig bn! elevated or 
havlbouldus (c.p. “ and left me hi- 
, absence to anxiously mourn; lie 
seemed in liis sorrow a! most broken 
hcafted,” &c.) 'J o have devised to 
! a text of this description a melody 
of graceful simplicity and sweet- 
i ness, redounds greatly to Mr. Sola’s 
credit. His labour, throughout, 
j claims our favour ; the accompani¬ 
ment, too, is tasteful and effective; 
atid in the penultimate bar of 
| the riiorncl an elegant liavinouit 
thought jiresents itifilf. 

f? dfji^hrtpjdi’r I fours thy Heart tats 
■” t ' jsuief a Ballad, composed by M rs. 

■ ' 4 #I ciftgp, 

* Of 4fljf jthe ? ar)fs of taste, music 
i (wjB%t«a3i, df <soufa*?,the creative, 


vlicws itself, tmtfthewkKdf* is wound j not'lheexecutivc.partuf the art.) 
up by recurring to the iut«retftif»g |#p pears to liav^boen inaccessible 
tnotivopf the introductory allegro, j) to woman. Jti painting, pourv. 
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ami even iiv.seulptnrp^ilie sex has “ 0 dPeswtfor deW ondafa Venetian 
prod uaed: instances, not of first-rate Canzonet, arranged forth Htut r 

eminence* l>nt of highly.respect- and Piano-forte, and dedicated to 
able attainments. } n composition, Mrs. Pearson, by F. Latour.— 
alone, not on^ female p^CKjuction Pr. 4s. 

has outlived the estimati««i: with To pre ^jjtt any misunderstand- 
x\Inch the iuduigouce of a con- ing, the appbr of this duet states 
traded circle of friends may have on the title-page, that he is not re- 
honoured it. This consideration, laf^d -o Mr. T. Latom;, but hopes 
joined to softer feelings of hind- the public w;Ul give lu&works a fair 
ness ton ards the sharers of our., trial, andjudge of their merits ac- 
plcasures and woes, must at once cordingly* .This demand is both 
disarm the critic’s pen, when lie just and modest' we shall'-consci- 
mects'with an occasional attempt entiously endeavour to comply with 
of a fair harmonist. With these it. The theme Mr. F. Latour has 
impressions we opened Mrs., Hen- chosen, combines the advantage's of 
ley’s ballad, and thus viewing it, singular eloquence and ‘simplicity, 
we pro no in ice it respectable. There , The variations, eight .in number, 
is regularity t nd symmetrical keep- are obligate .tor both instruments, 
ing iu the parts; the melody-pos- which throughout act concertante: 
sesscs a considerable degree of j they arc cot written with any great 
tender expression, and judgment display of science; there is nothing 
has been exercised in aliening to a , in the shape of modulation to be 
portion of the text a subject in tin: ,j met with in any of them; we por- 
rrlatiye minoi Key. The accom- ;j cen e not even the usual diversity 


panimeut, likewise, appears upon j of a minora. ilcnce the gourmands 
the whole satisfactory, especially, en fait dennisiijncmviy perhaps fan- 
for a female production. We met; cy too great u degree-of sameness 
with no .-:t!iking impropriety, save I.iu the harmony, which chiefly 
except bar . , p. :>. Here the dwells on the tonic or dominant. 
A h seems to h ive l.ed the fair com- But these observations apart, we 
poser to suppose, that the harmony i are free to say, that what lias.heen 
leaned to.vaj os the dominant (Bb); \ done, evinces bothtaste aitdforrcct 
and, in consequence, a passing! principled of harmony. The \a- 
transitlon has been adopted (Eb;l riations are pleasingthe active 
V. b, r k', P, (<; Kb)- This is a j passages are devised with consi- 
i nstakc : the melody (in Eb is. j derable ncatneos and fluency, juid 
G; G, A b, A t;; B b, B b> B b, | may be mastered cu bc^h iqstru- 
A b, G ; F (the first and last of these ! merits without any great difficulty, 
notes being of half a bar’s length, j| In short, we consider this produc- 


the oi;i'*rs quavers). In this case^ ( tion as a very promising probp- 

G, A i>, A lq, are nothing more than ! tion&ry effort,, and we shall, be 

a chromatic ascent, whifh required if glad to see further specimen* of 
n.cio third* for accompaniment; ,ivlr. F. Latour’s Muse, particularly 
- A similar .remark, with someyaria- t uf ti .ey should exhibit a little more 
. non, applies to the like passage, j harmonic seasoning. In the 5th 

)}]■ .1, l. b.- , Here the A ought not 1 var. for the harp, the time, is mis- 

> nate oc .‘-.l made natural at all. 2 >ri’ttC' : *. instead of 
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* l My Lodging ism the coldJGraimd," || well done, ;We had almost forgot* 
.Scotch, dir, mite-' Variations for ' ten the introduction; ; it4$ an ini* 
the Hurp, composed, and dedicated pressiye imovement,. a^d^-partakes, 
tfi Miss, Pon er, by W. H, Steil. j ity^medegrett, of fch^spi ritof the - 
r? Pr. 2ft.6tl. * d - them?; which itprecedes*. 1 , 

■jCap^tdering the iii^towngnnm- Kalkbtytyl&'s firM Fajdasin,inuhich s 
her pftheme& with ’^p^tions that is introdfcixltbe favourite Air 11 II 

issue frpm the musical presses of pleat Jfcrgt*:& &rr 0 #ged a;-; n Duct 

this country aud the Continent, we j for treo' Performers dm the Piano r . 
inuStpresume tins species of coni'- ' forte y aud pefpecl fully inscribed to 
positipo to be more acceptable to* , Miss IVheeh/e *wd Miss F. IVhee -, 
the public Jn general, than to our- > 7>/e, by J. W. Holder, Mns. Bac. 
jpdivida&l taste. . We like them Oxon. pr. 4s» 
tvcll enough occasionally, but the To make a duet of thatwhich an- 
truth is, we,have been satiated,with otbef composer has written for ong„ 
their superabundance. ,A thetne perfprmer on the same instrum^pt^ 
with variations, appears to, us, to appear? to us so humble an under*,, 
resemble a statue of the -human taking, that we felt rather surpri- 
form, chiseled with antique aim* sed at Mr. 'Holder’s determining 
plicity, but successively (dressed ppoadt. The task, however, has 
up in various fanciful and-, often been executed in a manner to give, 
grotesque costumes, Ins&yingthus i the original author every reason to 
much, generally, on the prevailing I be satisfied with itianfi we will add,, 
practice, we beg to be understood J the Jaguar intended for one, has 
as meaning nothing, in disparage- i been so divideclawmng two,players, 
nient of Mr.- Steil’a, labour be- thatjwupji of tlje difficulty of the 
fore .ua: pn the contrary, as his origin*! score has been removed, 
name. is, if we are not mistaken,. and* thus the fantasia rendered ac- 
for ^e, first time on our record, i# cessible to less matured proficien- 
if ottr .wish to be. eputteous;, and qy. .This duet will be found replete 
tbisdesirp we, h^apily can oceom^ especially if the se- 

]dish wijhput infringing qpjpn^|ri-, condfall into the hands pf a steady 
tical j jiff ice. Thia gen^^tpaa’s va 7 timeist, who$e left hand is not uu-. 
rjaiians arc not of tpe higher pjrder. ’fipeustomed to an occasional, dis* 
of musical .writing, fraugfitjWt|h *P^ypf activity, 
d^ep thought and scientific bajgp^*r La Qelle Cinassiennc u Air, with In - 
t ^ but tbov arc conceived in ,ap, ? traduction and l’dilations for the 
eae^andjvejyr agreeable style, • Piam-Jorte>composcd, and dcdica- 
offer, no peculiar inmcacie^ffflf t}ie ted to Miss P/^tmc, by J. F. Bur- 
harp. 'J’hehrjit variation is JightT rowes. Pr. 3s. 
sonic-and fluent; the same, fiiay U«* r, Captivating as jthis title mqy 
said of the second. In the .third, |>rov£,' We'cannot help considering 
the melody hits been assigned to it wJittl^jijUra dig. for ft produc- 
thc bass in a very propter mantier^., ftion ofJ^rBprrpw^s’ Muse, were 
The march^ (var. 5.) v .likewise h*$ It ev$ndedicated to Jiifc Excellency 
our approbation ; mid tjhe conofu- it Abul Mirzah Chau.-* 1 ', Indeed, tbid¬ 
ding quick movement Appears to us publication stands in uo^aced of ti- 
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Iritar fecotnfinendation; itWillmake : 
its way with'those that know how to 
value good music. The theme is 
extremely elegant, and the varia¬ 
tions exhibit that uncommon in¬ 
ventive facility, and that high de¬ 
gree of polished taste, which form 
the main characteristics of this au¬ 
thor’s compositions. To the snaps j 
(ulln scozzese) in the third variation I 
we feel a reluctance, which may I 
he personal fancy; but all the f 
other variations have yielded us > 
real pleasure, so that it may per-' 
haps he thought unfair to distin¬ 
guish any one by more particular 
notice. Wo cannot, however, re¬ 
frain from calling the attention of 
our readers to the fourth variation, 
on account of the peculiar grace of 
expression with which it is written. 
The fifth a No deserves a word or I 
two; the bass part of it does Mr. B. ! 
great credit. The coda which con¬ 
cludes the sixth variation is in the 
best classic style; the transition to 
A b, and the egress from that key, i 
form prominent features of interest, I 
besides other ideas, which proclaim ! 
the experienced master in his art. I 
Music like this should be given 
to the pupil whose taste and abili¬ 
ties it is intended to forward. 

A new and complete Introduction to 
the Art of Playing on the Piano¬ 
forte, wherein the. /ini Principles of 
Music arc fully considered, in a 
Series of Observations and Exam¬ 
ples: to which is added a Variety of 
pleasing and instructive Lessons, 
selected from the Works of Mo¬ 
zart, Haydn , Pleypl, Arne, and 
other eminent Composers J arranged, 
for the Improvement of Pupils, in 
the most useful major and minor 
■ Keys, with Preludes: also Obser- 
/ nations on the Art of Fingering, 
Voi.nn. So.xur. 


with copious Examples j and a few 
Remarks on Musical Expressidn t 
&c. by J. Monro. Pr. 8s. 

In an elementary work on piano¬ 
forte playing, we can expect as 
little novelS^lis in a grammar of 
the Latin toi%ue. It must rest its 
recommendation on the methodic 
arrangement of its contents, and 
the perspicuity of the instruction 
which it professes to convey; it 
ought not, in these respects, to be 
inferior to any of its numerous 
predecessors, and we have a right 
to look for some striking^eature 
ot other, by which it may justify 
its appearance among the host of 
similar productions. 

Mr. Monro’s book, in point of 
systematic arrangement and lucid 
treatment, yields to no other work 
of the same class; while, on the 
other hand, it distinguishes itself 
j very advantageously from many of 
its rivals, by the apt illustration* 
through the means of copious ex¬ 
amples, of every term or precept 
which it progressively brings under 
the notice of the pupil; and also by 
the reasonableness of its price, con¬ 
sidering the abundance of mattef 
contained in its numerous and 
closely printed pages. Among the 
chapters which appear to have 
been treated with special attention, 
that on time justly claims a promi¬ 
nent rank. Here nothing has been 
omitted which could tend to incul¬ 
cate this most essential branch for¬ 
cibly on the mind of the student, 
whose own fault it must be, if Mr* 
M.’s labour be not productive of 
the best result. We observe with 
satisfaction the rule given for play¬ 
ing triplets to equal notes (a rule 
unfortunately more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, 
P* 
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even by masters themselves); bat 
the examples given in illustration, 
if we understand them rightly, ap¬ 
pear to us to swerve from the di¬ 
rections which precede them; and 
with the rule for playing triplets 
with unequal notes, Us well as with 
the examples subjoined, we do not 
agree. Such passaged should be 
played with geometrical precision, 
as two violins would execute them. 

The chapters on fingering, and 
on expression, have our entire ap¬ 
probation. Some of the remarks 
in the # latter are extremely judi¬ 
cious. The dictionary of techni¬ 
cal terms is copious, and their de¬ 
finitions are clear and concise. In 
regard to the time of Andantino, 
Mr. M., and some other authors of 
no mean repute, seem to us to la¬ 
bour under u mistake, when they 
conceive it to be .slower than that 
of an Andante. It is (or at least 
ought to mean) quicker; for the 
same reason thatLarghetto is quick¬ 
er than Largo. The meaning of 
these diminutives will be best un¬ 
derstood by the following compa¬ 
rison : 

* 

Allegro (lively). 

Allegretto , diminished liveliness; 

*■ e. slower than allegro. 

Andante, (rather slow). 

Andantino, diminished slowness; i.e. 

quicker than andante. 

Largo, slow. 

1-Mrglicltu, diminished slowness; 

i. e. quicker than Largo. 

This at least is what we conceive 
the terms ought to import etymolo¬ 
gically. It would, however, be 
difficult, if not impossible, to col¬ 
lect their meaning by recurring to 
ihc compositions of the first mas¬ 


ters. All of them make a random 
use of these Italian terms. We 
could bring innumerable instances 
of thq same composer employing 
the sdfoe term in movements of 
precisely the same measure, one 
of which he intends being execu¬ 
ted as fast again as the other. This 
chaos of confusion has been ren¬ 
dered ludicrously manifest since 
the invention of the Metronome, 
when, in addition to the Italian 
terms, the time has also been mark¬ 
ed metronomically. The Metro¬ 
nome alone can remove all uncer¬ 
tainty in this respect. 

Fantasia for the Pianoforte, in 
which is introduced Rossini's cele¬ 
brated Air, “ l)i tanti Palpiti 
with Paviations, composed, and de¬ 
dicated to Miss A. Gaulherol , by 
W. Henry Steil. Pr. Ss. 

The above air of the opera of 
Tailored is one of those happy few, 
that surprise us by their simplicity, 
and take instant hold of our musi¬ 
cal feelings. We hum it in going 
home from the opera; it vibrates 
on our pillow; we remember it the 
next morning; it ends with becom¬ 
ing a haunting, troublesome com¬ 
panion. The boys in the street 
have caught the infection, but the 
rogues have not caught it correct¬ 
ly; they substitute old hacknied 
turns where their remembrance is 
at fault. They whistle murderously 
their own variations upon the adul¬ 
terated theme. It next finds its 
way into the pipes of the ambula¬ 
ting organ.—New troubles again. 
The sad dog of a Savoyard went to 
a cheap s£iop to have his barrel set; 
or worse, set it himself. Now the 
harmony, too, is out of sorts. O 
Rossini, Rossini! couldst thou but 
heartily line, thy bold thought, t;hv 
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point-blank burst i n to C major from 
A major, thy fine composition thus 
decomposed into a tame, lame, and 
bomespuf! harmony of A minor, 
with a killing seasoning fifth* 
and octaves 1 .!—Such has been the ! 
fate of the celebrated air on the 
Continent. It resounds from Pa- 
1 ermo to St. Petersburg.- In Eng- 
land it has not as yet gonethmugh 
all these metamorphoses. How¬ 
ever, here is a beginning. Mr. 
Sieil has made variations upon it, 
and very good ones too, and the 
introduction which he has devised 


not only evinces great taste, but 
mainly breathes the spirit of the 
succeeding theme. It has taken 
possession of Mr. S. and he has 
made the best of it. If*he had not, 
with such materials, it would have 
been unpardonable, and we should 
have beensevere upon him for dis- 
figtiring and abusing our favourite. 
To say all in one word, Mr. Steil’s 
fantasia shews him in a very supe¬ 
rior light, and entitles him to the 
thanks of the advanced amateur on 
the piano-forte. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN NORRIS. 


In aid of the benevolent purpose 
of supporting the widow and four 
infant children of the late mucli- 
lamented Captain Norris of the 
Ucaufny packet (who was drcwjicd 
on his passage from Cuxh;neii,and 
the detail of which melancholy 
cvent we gave in a former number), 
we have much pleasure in subjoin¬ 
ing the following respectable list 
of subscribers: 

11. it. 11. the Duke of Cambridge, 

Goi cruor-General of Hanoi or 
H. S. II. Frederic the Landgruie of 

Hesse. 

H.L. M. Postmaster-Gen. of Hanover 
Colonel Key nett, Major Dai ison, and 
Major Jones, of the llanos crian 
Staff ...... 

Sundry Guntk men at Hanover 
Messrs. Beret)d and Co. Hanover 
1*. C. Laboucherc, Kt ij. . , . 

IV. P. Hope, F.sq. 

Mrs. Hope ..... 

T. Hope, Fsq. ... 

Mrs. Delinar ..... 

B. A. Goldsmuit and Co. 
tV. Haldcniand, F.sq. .• 

Gentlemen of the Stock ExchJugc, 
by S. Heseltine, Esq. 

.Gentlemen of the Hamburgh Post- 
Office, by J. W. Stacker, Esq. 
faring. Brothers, and Co. 

Kxcelleney Governor King, Helj- 


£. 

20 

5 

40 


0 

S» 

3 

23 

23 

10 

13 

10 

21 

21 


31 10 


30 

21 


fl: 


g'jland 


20 0 


J. A. Foster, Fsq. British Envoy, 

Berlin. 

J Osy, Esq. 

Sillem and Grautoff 

C. Wagstaff, Esq. . 

Sely and Co. .... 

IV. Knalchhull, F.sq. 

A. Cox, Esq. Packet Ageht, Harwich 
1’. Hudson, Esq. ditto, Helvoetsluys 
Captain Unit 

Captain Macdonaugh 
Captain Hammond . 

Captain Lyae . . , . 

B. Hill, F.sq. ... 

Key rcii and Brothers 

D. 11. and J. A. llucker 
M. Montcfiore, Esq. 

T. Bromfield, Ksq. Acton , . 

Mrs. ltromlield, ditto 

W. N. Rothschild, F.sq. 

Jackson, Hey worth, and Hcsket 

J. H. St-hitieidicl, P, O. Hamburgh . 
J. W. Stacker, F.sq. ditto 
J. A. Droop, Esq. 

G. Meyer and Co. . . ' . 

M. D. Kulcnkamp 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pratt 
From Dresden ... 

Eight Gentlemen of Hamburgh 
F. Dutton, F.sq. Cuxhavco 
J. Platt, Esq. Heligoland 
Sundry Passengers 

X, by Fry and Co. • • 

Mr. Aekermauii .... 

6. Openlieiiu, Esq. 

W. mid J. Ia-vin .... 

C. Knat^hbull, Fsq. 


£. i. 

10 10 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 10 
10 0 
10 0 
10. 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
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' 3 5 
fi 5 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE DULWICH GALLERY. ** 


Last month the Dulwich Gal-j 
lery, which was for some time dosed 
foiNthe purpose of admitting some 
necessary repairs, was re-opened to 
the public (us usual by tickets), and 
was visited by a number of persons 
of distinction. The Gallery is now 
much better ventilated than it was 
before, and the pictures are in ge¬ 
neral placed to considerable advan¬ 
tage. Out readers are already suf¬ 
ficiently apprized, that the Gallery 
at Dulwich College contains a fine 
collection of pictures by the most 
celebrated masters of the old and 
new schools, which were munifi¬ 
cently bequeathed to this institu¬ 
tion by the late Sir Francis Bour¬ 
geois. It is rich in the works of 
D. Teniers, Cuyp (both in his sil- i 
very and golden tones), Ruysdael, 
Ostade, Paul Potter, Gerard Douw, 
Hobbima, Wouvermans, K.du Jar- | 
din, aud several other artists who 
distinguished themselves in the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. But 
it is more especially valuable as 
containing some of the finest his¬ 
torical and allegorical works of the 
most illustrious painters who have* 
adorned the principal royal collec¬ 
tions of Europe, at a time when the 
patronage of art was in the meri¬ 
dian of its splendour. 

Raphael’s Holy Family is inimi¬ 
table. Titian’s Sleeping fiymph is 
an exquisite production: his Venus 
and Adonis, for delicacy of colour¬ 
ing and poetical beauty, may vie 
with any other production of this 
kind extant. Rubens’s masterly 
^nd spirited sketches, his finished 
works of Sampson and DaliUh, the 


Virgin and Child, and the portraits 
of his Mother and Mary dc Medici f, 
are pictures full of the glowing co¬ 
lours,and bold but delicate touches 
which characterized the pencil of 
this extraordinary artist. Rem¬ 
brandt’s Jacob's Dream is a picture 
of the highest merit. Vandyke’s 
portrait of the A > did tike Albert is 
a noble portrait: the martial dig¬ 
nity of the figure, the oval form of 
the countenance, and the shape of 
the hands, present a combination 
of energy and beauty rarely wit¬ 
nessed. Vandyke is equally suc¬ 
cessful in his other works in this 
gallery : they have the same firm¬ 
ness of execution, though not the 
same grandeur of effect, as the 
fine equestrian portraits in the col¬ 
lection of his Majesty, of the 
Duke of Marlborough, aud one or 
two other personages of high rank, 
who possess some of the best works 
of this distinguished master. The 
Gallery is also rich in the pictures 
of Murillo; and many of the fine 
works by this artist which attracted 
so much attention at the British 
Institution, form a part of this col¬ 
lection. There are also some ex¬ 
cellent specimens of the various 
and contrasted styles of other dis¬ 
tinguished masters. There are se¬ 
veral pictures by Correggio, L. da 
Vinci, Salvator Rosa, Paolo Vero¬ 
nese, the Poussins, the Caraccis, 
Parmegiapo, (juido,Guercino, Ve- 
lasqucz, Claude, Carlo Dolci, Gi- 
orgipne, and many other artists, - 
whose names have immortalized, 
their works. . i, 

Of the English school, there are 



THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


some admirable pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds: his Mother and 
sick Child is full of the teiulerest 
solicitude, and for composition ijnd 
colouring m&y vie with any of his 
productions. The portrait of Mrs. 
Siddoas as the Tragic Muse is a com¬ 
position full of grandeur of effect: 
the engravings from this picture are- 
prized in every part of Europe. 
— Loutherbourg’s landscapes are 
calm and delightful. The pictures 
of Gainsborough,Opie, Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, Sir W. Beechey, and 


THEATRICAL 

In the course of last month, Mr. 
Harris’s collection of Theatrical 
Portraits went to the hammer at 
Robins’s auction-room. The names 
of Kneller, Reynolds, Zoffany, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, Law¬ 
rence, Opie, and Slice, with a num¬ 
ber of others, graced tliecatologue; 
but the great attraction of the col¬ 
lection rested upon the remem¬ 
brances it furnished of the theatri¬ 
cal performers of the last century. 
As works of art, with a few excep¬ 
tions, the pictures were never in¬ 
tended to invite general criticism; 
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Northcote, shew the proficiency of 
these eminent artists. 

The collection at Dulwich is a 
fine addition to the schools of stu¬ 
dy for our young artists; and we 
understand that every facility will 
be given to render it effective, in 
obedience to the desire of the pa¬ 
triotic donor. 

N.B. Tickets of admission are 
obtained, on application, at Mr. 
Ackermann’s, Strand, and Messrs. 
Colnaghi and Co.’s, Cockspur- 
street. 


, PORTRAITS. 

and therefore it would be invidious 
to animadvert upon them as pro¬ 
ductions shewing the proficiency 
of British art: their only merit, we 
repeat, rested on the association 
which they recalled to a theatrical 
mind of the great performers whose 
names adorn histrionic art: as such, 
some of them brought great prices 
from persons whose taste lay as 
| much in the purchase of old por- 
! traits as of old plays. If the prices 
i publicly mentioned were given, all 
| we shall say is, that the pictures 
I brought their value. 


INTELLIGENCE REGARDING WORKS OF ART IN 
PROGRESS OR COMPLETED. 


The concluding and posthumous 
volume of Wilson’s American Or¬ 
nithology has issued from the Phila¬ 
delphia press, and a few numbers 
maybe seen at Ackermann’s Repo¬ 
sitory of Arts in the Strand. This 
work does honour to thetgenius and 
enterprise of Mr. Wilson, who made 
accurate representations ip the 
trackless wilds of America, of every 
Species of the native birds of that 


vast and interesting continent, from 
the shores of St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the interior 
of Louisiana. The plates, with 
which it abounds, are admirable for 
the correctness and high fftiish of 
the drawing, the beauty of the en¬ 
gravings, and truth and splendour 
of their colouring. They convey 
the most exact representation wc 
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brandt’s Jacob's Dream is a picture 
of the highest merit. Vandyke’s 
portrait of the Archduke Albert is 
a noble portrait: the martial dig¬ 
nity of the figure, the oval form of 
the countenance, and the shape of 
the hands, present a combination 
of energy and beauty rarely wit¬ 
nessed. Vandyke is equally suc¬ 
cessful in his other works in this 
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ness of execution, though not the. 
same grandeur of effect, as the 
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of Murillo; and many of the fine 
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so much attention at the British 
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lection . There are also some ex¬ 
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The collection at Dulwich is a 
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dy for our young artists; and we 
understand that every facility will 
be given to render it effective, in 
obedience to the desire of the pa¬ 
triotic donor. 

N.B. Tickets of admission are 
obtained, on application, at Mr. 
Ackermann’s, Strand, and Messrs. 
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street. 
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In the course of last month, Mr. 
Harris’s collection of Theatrical 
Portraits went to the hammer at 
Robins’s auction-room. Thenames 
of Knellcr, Reynolds, Zoffany, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, Law¬ 
rence,Opie, and Slice, with a num¬ 
ber of others, graced thecatologue; 
but the great attraction of the col¬ 
lection rested upon the remem¬ 
brances it furnished of the theatri¬ 
cal performers of the last century. 
As works of art, with a few excep¬ 
tions, the pictures were never in¬ 
tended to invite general criticism; 
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and therefore it would be invidious 
to animadvert upon them as pro¬ 
ductions shewing the proficiency 
of British art: their only merit, we 
repeat, rested on the association 
which they recalled to a theatrical 
mind of the great performers whose 
names adorn histrionic art; as such, 
some of them brought great prices 
from persons whose taste lay as 
much in the purchase of old por- 
t traits as-of old plays. If the prices 
i publicly mentioned were given, all 
■ we shall say is, that the pictures 
I brought their value. 


INTELLIGENCE REGARDING WORKS OF ART IN 
PROGRESS OR COMPLETED. 


The concluding and posthumous 
volume of Wilson’s American Or¬ 
nithology has issued from the Phila¬ 
delphia press, and a few numbers 
maybe seen at Ackermann’s Repo¬ 
sitory of Arts in the Strand. This 
work does honour to th^genius and 
enterprise of Mr.Wilson, who made 
accurate representations ip the 
trackless wilds of America, of every 
species of the native birds of that 


vastand interesting continent, from 
the shores of St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the interior 
of Louisiana. The plates, with 
which it abounds, are admirable for 
the correctness and high finish of 
the drawing, the beauty of the en¬ 
gravings, and truth and splendour 
of their colouring. They convey 
the most exact representation we 
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have ever seen of the varied and | 
brilliant plumage of the feathered 
tribe, dazzling descriptions of 
whic h we so often read of; in the 
New World. This work will form a 
most interesting and valuable com¬ 
panion toTemminck’sOw the Birds 
of Europe; and it has considerably 
illustrated and extended thetlis* 
coveries of Pennant, Edwards, 
Catesby, and Bartram. Wilson 
had indeed one great advantage 
over all these distinguished natu¬ 
ralists; for his ardour in pursuit of 
new discoveries in natural history 
was such, that he explored in per¬ 
son nearly the whole American 
continent, made his drawings on 
the spot, comparing, as he went 
along, his own observations and 
discoveries with those of his pre-, 
decessors, the greater part of whom 
depended upon casual- travellers 
for their information, and he then 
had the whole put to press under 
his own immediate revision and 
inspection. Buffon, who had to 
make use of the imperfect mate¬ 
rials of the predecessors of Wilson, 
struck with the want of agreement 
among these various theories, fre¬ 
quently exclaimed, ** Would to 
Heaven, that American naturalists 
would write the history of nature 
in their country!” The wish of 
Buflbn has been at length fulfilled 
by Mr. Wilson, and the public 
have now before them a complete 1 
and consecutive scries of informa¬ 
tion in the most delightful branch 
of natural history, illustrated with 
beautiful plates of'each species of. 
birds, accompanied with detailed, 
and, in some instances, very novel 
and curious descriptions. 

Our limits will not enable us to 
mu ho extracts from this work, nor 


could any which it would be in our 
power to make do justice to the 
extraordinary merits of the author, 
who was a self-taught man, that 
emigrated a few years ago from 
Scotland to America, hike his 
countryman Park, he possessed a 
powerful constitution and great 
mental ardour, which rose superior 
to all the difficulties it encounter¬ 
ed J and like him, though not by 
open violence, he fell an early vic¬ 
tim to the intense labour of his oc¬ 
cupations. This work must, from 
its own intrinsic merits, command 
great attention from the lovers of 
Science and art. America, though 
the seat and grave of Wilson’s ac¬ 
tion, the centre of a man’s labours, 
who, unaided and unsupported, 
largely added to her stock of natu¬ 
ral history, yet seems to have for¬ 
gotten him when something more 
than idle panegyric was expected 
at the conclusion of his labours. 
America is not as yet the best soil 
'for the culture of literature and the 
arts; and we are not surprised to 
learn from Mr. Wilson’s biogra¬ 
pher the following fact, speaking 
of his patronage in America : 

- “ Of all her literati, her men oi 
benevolence, taste, and riches, se¬ 
venty only, to the period of the au¬ 
thor’s decease, had the liberality to 
countenance him by a subscrip¬ 
tion, more than half of whom were 
tradesmen , artists, and those of the 
middle class of society; whilst the 
little city of New Orleans, in the 
short space of seventeen clays, fur¬ 
nished sixty subscribers to the Ame¬ 
rican Ornitlnlogy. Amongthe Eng¬ 
lish subscribers, we find the names 
of Mr West, the venerable Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Roscoe of Liverpool, and a few; 
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other equally distinguished cha¬ 
racters. In a country like this, a 
work at once so useful and orna- 
mental>»nuist attract considerable 
attention. It has already excited 
the warmest approbation of our 
artists.” 

Mr. Ilofland has in the press, A 
Descriptive Account qfWhiHknights, 
a seat of his Grace the Duke ol) 
Marlborough; to be embellished 
with twenty-three engravings, 4*to 
atlas. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral of York,hy Mr Britton, 
is just published, and will afford 
an interesting treat to the lovers of 
ancient English architecture. The 
work makes a handsome quarto vo¬ 
lume; and besides an ample his¬ 


tory and description of that splen¬ 
did edifice, contains thirty-five en¬ 
gravings, some of which are pecu¬ 
liarly beautiful: they arc executed 
by J. ancl H. Likeux, Scott, &c. 
from drawings by F. Mackenzie and 
E. Bloir. 

The first number of the illustra¬ 
tions of Lichjield Cathedral, by the 
same author, has also appeared; 
and the fourth number of his Chro¬ 
nological Illustrations of the Ancient 
Architecture of Great Britain. This 
work is intended tq furni/th the an¬ 
tiquary and architect with a fami¬ 
liar and ample display of the styles, 
dates, and features of the ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture of this country, 
from the earliest examples to the 
time of Henry VIII. 


THE SELECTOR: 

Consisting of interustikc. Extracts from xnir Popular 

Purifications. 


—>♦<-- 

MISS HAMILTON’S RESIDENCE AT EDINBURGH. 
(From her Memoirs, by Miss Bencer.) 


When Miss Hamilton and Mrs. 
Blake left their romantic station at 
Bovvness, it was with feelings of 
regret, which were soon dissipated 
iu the agreeable and animating 
circles of Edinburgh. Many cir¬ 
cumstances conspired to render 
this sojourn peculiarly delightful 
to Miss Hamilton, who never was 
insensible to the attractions of su¬ 
perior societ}'. .Sheobserves,in,a 
letter to her young friend, “ 1 went 
last night to a half, wjjerc I spent 
my time most pleasantly till o\»e 
in the morning. I do not believe 
that either London or l'arfs ever 
saw so much genius in one dance. ‘ 


It is indeed seldom that so many 
young men of distinguished talents 
have sprung up at one time, or in 
one place. Of those I can only 
give you names, but they are names 
ibat will be conspicuous in the 
annals of fame. Be patient, and I 
will satisfy you; for well I know 
you have been all this time asking, 

What of Mrs. F-? how do you 

like Mrs. F-? Well, not to keep 

you longer in suspense, I not only 
like but love her. You would, I am 
surf) adore her; but I don’t go quite 
so far: she has, however, contrived 
to steal no small portion both of 
my esteem and affection; and, tho’ 
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1 am upon my guard, continues to i 
carry on her depredations in the 
most successful manner.” 

During this season, Miss Hamil¬ 
ton became acquainted with Miss 
Edgeworth, who was introduced to 
her at Edinburgh, and with whom 
at the first interview she was 
pleased; at the second, charmed; 
proceeding in regular gradation 
through the progressive sentiments 
of cordiality, attachment, and af¬ 
fection. She was ever disposed, 
not only to recognise merit, but to 
love it; and it was often her gene¬ 
rous boast, that women of talents, 
by their reciprocations of kindness 
and friendship, verified the fable 
of the nine sister Muses. 

The final result of this excursion 
was, that in the following autumn 
(1804), Miss Hamilton and her sis¬ 
ter transferred their residence to 
the northern metropolis. After the 
publication of Agrippina, she al¬ 
lowed herself an interval of repose; 
and in the summer of 1804 revisited 
Loudon, for the pleasure of seeing 

Dr. G-’s family, with whom she 

had enjoyed no personal inter¬ 
course during some years. It was 
on her return to Scotland that she 
was informed of the pension con¬ 
ferred on her by his Majesty, as an 
acknowledgment that her literary- 
talents had been meritoriously ex¬ 
erted in the cause of religion and 
virtue*. At this period, she was 
earnestly solicited by a nobleman 

* It is notorious, that grants of this 
kind are never conferred without some 
particular channel of recommendation; 
but Miss Hamilton was no sooner men¬ 
tioned than approved; and the prime mi¬ 
nister paid a spontaneous tribute to Iter 
talents, which enhanced the value of (he 
gift. 


to superintend the education of his 
children, who had unhappily been 
deprived of a mother’s care. To 
engage her compliance- taS offered 
a separate establ i shment; the choice 
of the governess, on whom was to 
devolve the subordinate office of 
tuition ; and the absolute controul 
of everything connected with her 
department. Although Miss Ha¬ 
milton had long wished for an op¬ 
portunity of practically illustrating 
her hints on education, she was not 
easily induced to listen to a propo¬ 
sal which she was sensible must in 
some degree militate against her 
personal independence; and all 
tliat his lordship could obtain from 
her, was a promise to reside in his 
family as a friend for a limited pe¬ 
riod, and to assist him in forming 
proper arrangements for the future 
instruction of his children. At the 
expiration of six months she re¬ 
signed the trust, but could not de¬ 
tach her affection from her adopt¬ 
ed children, for whose happiness 
and improvement she never ceased 
to feel the most tender solicitude. 
After this separation, she beguiled 
the comparative solitude of a win¬ 
ter spent at Westliam* in compo¬ 
sing the Letters to the Daughter of 
a Nobleman, which were published 
in the spring of 1806, and obtained 
a most favourable reception from 
the public. The concluding pages 
are dictated by such genuine feel¬ 
ings of affection, as must irresisti¬ 
bly make their way to the heart. 

“ And now, my dearest love, the 
painful task remains of bidding 
you a long,perhaps a last farewell. 
The promise which I made you of 

* Westliam in Essex, where she was 
once more the neighbour of Dr. and Ml'S. 
Gregory. 
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doing you all the good in my pow¬ 
er, 1 have endeavoured to accom¬ 
plish. I have done it unto God, 
and not* J «mto men; and if the sin¬ 
cerity of the motive finds accept¬ 
ance, 1 shall not go without my 
1 eward. May my prayersbe heard! 
and it will be atven iti the shape of 
a blessing upon my instructions. 

“ With regard to the younger 
objects of my anxious solicitude, 
‘heir tender age forbids the hope,- 
that much of what they learned 
from me will remain with them. 
St:il J cannot but flatter myself, 
that the dispositions to benevo¬ 
lence, to charity, and to gratitude, 
which I zealously endeavoured to 
inspire, may retain their influence 
m the heart. Should these letters 
uiich their hands when the hand 
tliatwritesSiiem has mouldered into 
tlu.-L,though they may serve to re¬ 
call some endearing memorial of 
the tenderness of tnv affection, it 1 
will appear to their minds like a j 
dist ort dream; hut you, my dear- 1 
est Lady Elizabeth, jou never can I 
forget me: our paths through life 1 
lie far asunder; mine leads to tile j 
quiet and peaceful home, which for j 
tour sake 1 was induced to leave; 
to relations, endeared by every j 
virtue; to dip society of faithful,! 
long-tried friends, and the sooth¬ 
ing intercourse of esteem aud af- j 
fectiou. These are the blessings j 
which. Providence has poured into j 
my cup of life; nor let me forget 
to add, the zest that is given them 
by the enjoyment of leisure and 
■tranquillity.” 

The return of l\frs. Hamilton (as 
she now chose to be designated) to 
Edinburgh, diffused through the 
C^tle of her acquaintance a satis¬ 
faction, in which she cordially par- 
• Vui. nu. X«. XLIV. 


ticipated. In the situation she had 
lately quitted, she had possessed 
many of the privileges appropria¬ 
ted to rank, wealth, and fashion. 
In the home to which she was re¬ 
stored, she could enjoy the part¬ 
ners of her youth, and the compa¬ 
nions of her choice; aud in the 
heartfelt glee produced by this de¬ 
lightful consciousness, composed 
the pleasing song of “ My ain Fire¬ 
side*,” of which the second stanza 
most happily describes her feel¬ 
ings: 

“ Ancc tnair CDudc be praised!.) round my 
ain heart-ionic ingle, 

Wi’ the friends o’ tny yocth I may cordially 
mingle, 

Nae ftmns to compel me to seem woe or glad, 
I laugh when I’m merry, or sigh when 
I'in sad 

Nae falsehood to tl'ead, and nae malice to 
fear, 

But trrtli to delight line, and kindness to 
cheer: 

Oh! the best road to happiness t^er I tried, 
Was the road brought me home to my aiu 
fireside.” 

j Of the happiness which Mrs. 
i Hamilton had commemorated in 
' vers.:, she gives an equally lively 
description in the following pas¬ 
sage of prose: “ The greatest 

symptom of old age that T have yet 
perceived, is a sensible diminution 
of ardour in the pursuit of new 
objects, and a great repugnance to 
the thoughts ot any sort of change. 
One cause of this is probably at¬ 
tributable to increased iiidoleime; 
but I should be ungraU iul not to 
trace it to another source, it joking, 
as I do, in a consciousness of hap¬ 
piness that increases with n.\ in¬ 
creasing years. I am indeed sur- 

1 f 

* The si'iig of “ My ain Fjrcs'de” hits 
been composed .>nd published by Miss 
; Hamend, to whom the word?,,had been 
; communicated by the author. 

•Q, 
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rounded byblessingsof every kind; 
(or though l have nothing to dis¬ 
turb, I have enough to employ my 
mind, and more than enough of 
occupation for every moment of 
my time. I have lately indeed had 
so much to do for others, that I have 
had no time to do any thing for I 
myself; not even to finish a little 
talc for the lower orders, which 1 j 
began some months ago.” At this [ 
period Mrs. Hamilton, in conjunc- j 
tion with several ladies, was ac-! 
lively engaged in establishing for 
the lower order of females a House 
ol Industry, which promises to be 
permanently beneficial to the com¬ 
munity*. The tale so carelessly l| 
mentioned was no other than Glen- ' 
b antic, which she had begun, can 5 
a more, but afterwards neglected,; 
till happening to read it one even- ; 
ing at her fireside, where it excited 
mirth, she was encouraged to re¬ 
sume the plan sue had almost 
abandoned; and, finally, (Hen bur- , 
vie, not without some diffidence on 
the part of the publisher, was com¬ 
mitted to the press. To the ho¬ 
nour of North Britain, its success 
was equal to its merits : in Edin¬ 
burgh, the demand for the work 
was such, as induced the publishers 
to print a cheap edition, which cir¬ 
culated to the Highlands, where 
even the genius of the mountains 

i 

ror tite use ol the young persons 1 
educated in the House of Industry, she 
composed a little work, entitled Exer¬ 
cises in Religious Knowledge, on* plan ! 
which obliges the pupil to prove, by an- j 


confessed the influence of good 
sense, and the importance of do- 
j mestic economyIn England, 

! the Cottagers were equy^'y caress¬ 
ed. “ 1 cauna be fashed” became 
a popular phrase; and the name of 
Mrs. M‘Clarty resounded in the 
polished circles of fashion, of ele¬ 
gance, and beauty. But although 
Mrs. M‘Clarty be a prominent per¬ 
sonage, it is highly injurious to the 
real merit of Gleuburuic to consi¬ 
der it merely as a lesson of good 
housewifery. The characters are 
well drawn atul well sustained, and 
may be constantly recognised as 
individual men and women, for 
whom we intuitively divine a re¬ 
semblance. G/eitburnii. affords a 
striking example, that deep and 
intense interest may be excited by 
a narrative composed of the most 
simple and even homely materials, 
but which exhibits the real woik- 
ings of the human heart. T he 
weak indulgence of the doting nio- 
i ther; the stiugglts of pride and* 
! tenderness in the fond but bigoted 

i father; the transition from wav- 
; “ 

| ward obduracy to shame and le- 
j morse in the stubborn yet not ins- 
j penetrable son ;-rall these, though 
■ ordinary circumstances, and de¬ 
tailed with fact-matter plainness, 
insensibly lead to a catastrophe 
which proves, that the secret ol 
1 pathos is to lie found in the force 
! of truth. In the lighter parts of 
; this work, the humour is no less ge- 
I nuine than the characters. Glc/t- 
' bionic might he called a tale in the 


swers to be given in her own words, her * In Stirlingshire, Clenbumie was read 
attention, and her conception of the in- with such avidity, that Isi.bel Irvine (tiiu 
strucion given by the teacher. This pub- attendant of Mrs. Hamilton’s juvenile 
licaiion, which received the sanction of \ years),put some money into her purse. 
Bishop Sand foul and ihe Rev. Mr. Alt- ;j by lending her single copy fur a penny 
•am, was published it: 180.). 1 mi h n-ader. 
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manner of Wilkie. Equally re¬ 
mote’from the distortion of carica¬ 
ture or the colouring of romance. 


| the picture is full of life, and with- 
J out seeking to dazzle the imagina- 
! tion, surprises the heart. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS HAMILTON. 


(From the same.) 


To Mrs. S-. 

April 1803. 

Wilts I had the pleasure of 
receiving vour long-looked-for 
and truly welcome letter, I ! ttie 
thought of answering it from Ediii- 
burgh at so late a date. All our 
plans ha\c, however, undergone 
an alteration. The determination 
of the Bounces ]>eople not to ajd- 
mit lodgers in the height of the 
season, s;t us on making inqui¬ 
ries for some retreat when wcshould 
he obliged to quit our quarters at 
the inn; and before we could sue- 
teed in this point, the oiler of a 
friend’s house, in an airy andagree- 
ajile situation, induced us to give 
nn all thoughts of leaving Edin- 
burgh, till the summer is so far 
advanced as to deprhe us of the 
society which has rendered every 
thing here delightful. In conse¬ 
quence of this determination, I 
have taken the liberty of directing j 
that the books which remained in 
my closet should he sent to Monk- 
('oniston, where I doubt not yon 
will have the goodness to give them 
house-room till I have the happi¬ 
ness of seeing you, an event which 
I can never think of with indiffer¬ 
ence, till 1 lose all relish for what¬ 
ever is elegant, amj amiable, and 
interesting. Against tile fascina¬ 
ting influence of whatever is mere¬ 
ly elegant and refined in mind and 
.manners, 1 confess I have steeled 
mv heart; 1 consider it as"Sheffield 


! pla.o, very pretty to the eye, hut 
wire 1 1 on a little rubbing shews the 
base metal. Yet I am sensible to 
I the beauty of form, and when the 
precious nicta! is moulded into cle- 
) gance, I confess its additional va- 
; lue. Such have I found it in a 
; certain cottage, where the hearts 
are like the throne of Solomon, 
made of pure gold. 

Here we have met with much ster- 
ling worth, sometimes with a great¬ 
er or less degrte of polish. The 
most pleasant parties are composed 
of conVersihlc persons of both sex- 
| es. We are to-dav going to a 
; house that on this account is al- 
ways delightful,—Mr. M‘Kenzie’s, 
so well known as the author of 
“ The Man of Feeling,” who is 
! not moredistinguished bytasteand 
talent than his wife and daughters: 

! to these the latter unite a softness 
I and delicacy all their own. It is 

i - 

not. therefore surprising that they 
; should attract the most agreeable 
i society; and I think they make the 
same people more agreeable at 
their house. 

After a fortnight’s absence in 
Stirlingshire, I have returned with 
pleasure to my sister and my Edin- 
| burgh friends. My' visit to the 
: scenes of my youth was attended 
with so many melancholy retro¬ 
spections., and the changes that 
had taken place tvere often so little 
: satisfactory, that in truth the tou- 
' temptation of them did little good 
$ 2 
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to my spirits; and I but now begin 
to revive from the impression they j 
made. In my absence the infiu- | 
enza has carried off the franker of j 
my letters; but I shall rejoice to j 
hear that the postage of this is the ; 
only inconvenience you have sus¬ 
tained from this dire malady, which 
has raged here with uncommon 
violence. 1 would gladly flatter 
myself that it has not found its way , 
to your mountain-fenced regions. 

A thousand thanks for your kind 
remembranceof my infirmities, and 
your wish to banish them; but, 
alas! I fear I must learn to bear 
them with patience, as by all ac¬ 
counts of the remedy it would be 
likely to put an end to me. 

Adieu, my dearest madam; and 
believe that none ever spoke with 
more sincerity of respect and af¬ 
fection, than dees your affectionate 
and obliged 

E. Hamilton. 


To Dr. S-. 

30, North HAsoym-vnirnT, 
May 38, 1803. 

Dear Sir, 

You will scarcely believe 
how much I felt myself indebted 
by the last obliging proof of your 
goodness, since you may naturally 
conclude that gratitude would not 
have been so tardy in its acknow¬ 
ledgments. I must, however, assure 
you, that I am not ungrateful, and ! 
that nothing could be more accept¬ 
able to ntc than the translation vou 
so kindly took the trouble of ma¬ 
king for me. 1 am only ashamed 
to think of the trouble it must 
have cost you, while thanks are all 
] can semi you in returnfor much 
I fear that»even with all the assist¬ 
ance you have given, it will be a 


length of time before my heroine 
is in proper dress to meet your eyes. 
The dissipation of an Edinburgh 
winter has proved very^vlverse to 
study; for though a votary of fa¬ 
shion would smile at my calling the 
life I have led dissipated, it has 
been more than sufficiently so for 
me. Now, however, the scene be¬ 
gins to change. Many families 
have left town; and among those 
iliat remain the rage for visiting has 
ceased. Small and soeial parties 
have succeeded the large and for¬ 
mal ; and as mv friends kindly per¬ 
mit me to refuse seeing them in 
the mornings, it will be my own 
fault if I do not make better use 
of my time than I have hitherto 
done. 

The interest you have so obli¬ 
gingly taken in my present pursuit, 
induces me to go on without apo¬ 
logy to give you an account of all 
that has passed concerning it in 
conversation with my friend Mr. 

D. S-, to whom 1 submitted my 

half-finished manuscript, which lie 
read over with critical and minute 
attention. 11c flatters me with the 
assurance, that, it is written in a far 
more masterly manner than any of 
my former productions; and pro¬ 
nounce-. biography to be my forte. 
But with all this encomium, 1 
think I perceive a fear that the 
period of history may be deemed 
too classical for a female pen. He 
likes the idea of my making it the 
commencement of a series of com¬ 
parative biography, and wishes me 
to balance the ancient with a mo¬ 
dern character. 

The life of Locke he considers 
as z desideratum, and greatly Wiihes 
me to undertake it; assuring **e, 
that there is a sufficient number 
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oflctters and original MSS. in the 
possession of'a noble friend of his, 
to render it highly interesting. 

The*Ajj> from Agrippina to 
Locke made my head quite dizzy. 

My wits were set to work to fill the 

iniglitv chasm; and at length I i which Mr. P-tells me confirms 

built the bridge as follows. Asa the opinion of some philosophers, 
partner must be given to Agrippi- that east and west winds'arc only 
na of her own sex, and one who, accidental, and that in truth they 
like her, had experienced vicissi- . are equally at this season from the 
tudes of fortune, I could think of ; north. On a better acquaintance 

no one better qualified than the ' with Mr. P--, 1 find more and 

Princess Palatine, daughter to more reason to admire the very 
James 1. just description you gave of his 

The next life should be that of character. The amiable simplicity 
.Seneca ; which again brings the of his manners and the acknow- 
reader hack to scenes and persons lodged superiority of his talents, 
to which the life of Agrippina had form an assemblage so respectable 
familiarized him. Thecontrast be- , as to put conceit out of counte- 
tween Locke and Seneca, if well j nance; and I think it no had trait 
managed, would be suificiently ! of human nature (which it is so 
striking. j much the fashion to vilify), that 

Put how am I to get all this ac- : such a man should be as much be- 
vomplisheil ? !, who have long held loved by the young as esteemed by 
life by so very feeble a thread, that the old. 

every breeze has threatened to snap Men who have sufficient great- 
it asunder. 1 have indeed, in the ness of mind to dare to be mode- 
last year made a great accession of rate, are particularly useful in a 
health and strength, hut never can place where many circumstances 
expect a constitution equal to any concur to give to the spirit of par- 
great exertion. 1 shall, however, ty a peculiar virulence. Of all 
go on with the two first lives; and the dreadful calamities of the last 
if they please me, may be tempted | war, the increase of this hated 
to proceed, if I find myself at all spirit was what 1 most keenly fell 
equal to the task. I should here and most deeply lamented. I hope 
have a great advantagein the ready it will not in the same degree aug- 
access to books; but as our bouse ment the miseries of the present, 
at Bath is now empty, we roust As public sentiment here is as yet 
think of returning to it as soon as left unfettered, the discussions I 
the heats of summer begin to sub- have heard upon the subject have 
side. Here there seems little dan- been calm anti rational, 
ger of being molested, that way. As we shall pi’obably not set out 
The. fields are indeed beautiful; on our journey southward till to- 
anfl the view we have of theng&om wards the beginning of August, I 
'Ow windows gives to our situation' flatter myself with the pleasure of 
many of tire agritnem of the coun- : hearing from you before I leave 


j try. But the air is still keen and 
j piercing: though the easterly wind, 
| which used to be considered as the 
i most formidable enemy here, has 
| for the last two or three years been 
I very little known; a circumstance 
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this; and request you will have the 
goodness to give me your opinion 
of the rough sketch of my plan. 

1 must not forget the request of 
Mr. P - to present his affection¬ 

ate remembrances, in which 1 am 
sure Mr. S- would have united 
had he now been here: but be is 
in the country, and soon departs 
for England with M rs. S ; where 


they intend pas-ung the summer, 
which will be a very great loss to 

me. I hope Mr. S-’s orders 

with regard to sendmg-ahe books 
have been long ago executed. 

Farewell, sir, and'believe me, 
with the most unfeigned respect, 
your very much obliged and obe¬ 
dient sen ant, 

Eliza Hamilton. 
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PLATE 10.—MORNING DItEgS. 

A ROUND dress, composed of ji- 
eonot muslin; the body is plain, 
tight to the shape, and the waist 
of a moderate length; long sleeves; 
the skirt is ornamented at the bot¬ 
tom with a trimming of muslin 
hotnllonne: there are three rows, 
each is finished with a cord at top, 
and the upper row is surmounted 
by a rich letting-in of work. A 
round pelerine is attached to the 
dress, which falls very low over the 
shoulder; it is trimmed with two 
rows of broad lace, which give a 
very elegant finish to thfibuSt'of 
the dress. Full lace ruff, put 
so as to display the throat m froiit. 
Head-dress, a. cornette of whitd 
British net; the caul is moderately 
high; the ears are very small; it 
has a full border of Mechlin lace, 
and is trimmed with evening priift- 
rose ribbon covered with net; St 
fastens under the chin by'R howto 
correspond. White kid shoes. 
meric gloves. , ; ' ‘ 

PLATE I].—EVENING DRESS; 

A white lace skirt dferOa' white, 
satin slip; the bottom of the skirt 
is ornamented with a fulness of 
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white satin, confined at each ed»e 
by a narrow satin rouleau ; above 
this is a trimming composed of sa¬ 
tin stars; in the centre of each is a 
rose, and between every one a full 
satin leaf; this trimming is sur¬ 
mounted by a fall of blond. The 
corsage is composed of white satin ; 
it is cUt rather low, and sloping 
down a little in front of the bust, 
which is trimmed with a blond 
ruche, ^Short sleeve, of a singularly 
novel and pretty form, for which 
we refer to our print. The hair is 
dressed in full curls In front; the 
hind hair is disposed in bows inter¬ 
mixed with plaits. The only orna¬ 
ment of the head is a full plume of 
beautiful white ostrich feathers. 
TSTecklace and ear-rings pearl. 
White sitin shoes. White kid 
gloves. Carved ivory fan. 

We are indebted to Miss Pier- 
point of No. 9, Henrietta-strect, 
CoVent-Garden, maker of the enr- 
mt a -la Grecque , for both these 

di^sse* * 1 - 

’ observations b«k ■ 

\ ' FASHION AND DRESS. 

^Eofidon begins to thin veryfa&t, 
but>the invention of otir fashion- 
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able marchaniles ties modes is stifl 
sii|»on the alefTto devise dresses of 
n light and becoming form for the 
sultry nfiHjfJis autumn. Muslin li ing in sarsnet pelisses : 
is at present the material most in j 


c/egrtiitcs are still 


favour for the morning promenade, 
and it appears likely to continue 
so. We have just seen a prome¬ 
nade dress made up for a lady at 
Brighton, which we think one of 
the most neat and gentlewomanly 
that we have seen for some time: it 
is a robe and petticoat composed 
of cambric; the skirt of the latter 
is tucked in waves, w ith cord run 
through each tuck: therearbthree 
rows of these tucks, each row con¬ 
sists of three tucks put close toge¬ 
ther, and there is scarcely half a 
quarter between the rows; in the 
hollow of each wave, a muslin puff 
is let in, fit the shape of a lozenge: 
it is edged with narrow lace. The 
robe is made up to the throat j the 
body is a c/ienm.ette, but the shape 
is formed, in a new and becoming 
way, by a band of puckered mus¬ 
lin, which goes up on each side yf 
the back, across the shoulder, and 
round the bosom. Long sleeve, 
rather wide, except at the wrist, 
where it is confined to the arm by 
a row of tucks iii waves; the part 
which falls over the hand is finish¬ 
ed with puckered muslin, to corvee 
spond with the body, and edged 
with a single row of narrow lace. 
The shoulder is ornamented with a 
piece of muslin cut into three 
points; it is set ou very full, and 
each point is edged with narrow 
lace. A small collar, composed of 
puckered muslin, stands«up inr the 
back of the throat, but Leaves,the 
■front bare. The skirt or the jobe 
•is rounded at the corners, and -the 
trimming, which goes all round, 
corresponds with the petticoat. 


ON FASHION AND DU ESS. 

We observe, notwithsandi ng the 
warmth of the weather, that some 
seen in the tnorn- 
their num - 
I her, how ever, is comparatively few. 
Leghorn bonnets are now little , 
seen, silk ones being worn even in 
dishabille. We have seen a few 
cambric muslin bonnets, with low 
ci’dwns and broad square fronts; 
both crowns and brims were drawn 
witljfc^tton cord: they had no other 
om* 0 )fsnt than a broad white rib- 
which was passed across the 
•e&Otvn^ and tied them under the 
chin. . These bonnets are very lit¬ 
tle-whtn, but they are certainly 
■wry appropriate;to early morning 

The dress promenade continues 
nearly as it was last month, except 
.that transparent bonnets are still 
more general, and that we have no¬ 
ticed a'few small hats made of a 
new kind of white silk, which is so 
thin, that at a distance it resembles 
willow; these hats have moderate¬ 
sized crown ^f&tul very small brims, 
they are ornamented in general 
with low plumes of white feathers; 
but we have seen some which were 
decorated with bouquets of corn- 
ilovyevs, mingled with cars of wheat. 

We have few observations to 
make on morning dress: the pret¬ 
tiest that we have seen is the one 
we have given in our print. Holies 
and round dresses seem to be 
equally in favour, but the latter are 
trimmed immoderately high : mus¬ 
lin tmmllomty cased tucks, and 
flounces, with or without work in- 
j termixed, arelhe fashionable trim- 
jmings. Waists continue short; 
'halfrfiieeves are very general, and 
long ones are of a moderate width. 

Muslin is more in favour for din¬ 
ner diess than it was la^t month; 
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we have observed, that the skirts of 
dresses are made more full, and 
many fashionables have them very 
much gored. Dresses are in ge¬ 
neral made tight to the shape, cut 
low round the bust, and many are 
finished,in the French style, with a 
small pelerine. A great many mus¬ 
lin gowns are made with long 
sleeves; but when that is the case, 
the sleeves havea letting-in of lace, 
which winds round the arm; or else 
they are ornamented with lace lo¬ 
zenges, which are placed down the 
arm in front, or decorated with 
bows or casings of ribbon. The 
skirts of muslin gowns are trimmed 
in different ways : some are finish¬ 
ed round the bottom with two or 
three flounces of lace; others have 
clear muslin f/ouiilonuc ,interspersed 
wilh ribbon, and sometimes finish¬ 
ed with lace; and many have a 
broad band of plaited ribbon, which, 
as it is always of two colours, forms 
a plaid band : this is finished by a 
rin he at each edge. 

'I lie materials for ftill dress have 
been rarely so magnificent, and 
never more various, than at present. 
His II oyalli iglmess the Prince lte- 
gent has shewn, in the entertain¬ 
ments he has given to the nobility, 
a laudable desire to benefit trade, 
by expressing a wish thatthfcdress- 
cs should be of our own manufac¬ 
ture. The predominant materials 
at the fancy ball giveu by his royal 
highness were silver tissue, white 
lace over white satin, and blue and 
poppy-coloured satins. Thefewere 
also a few black lace dresses over 
white satin. The trimmings were 
very magnificent: gold and silver 
lama, rich lace, pearls, and superb 
embroidery. Among' the faifcy 
dresses were several short robes 
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those in white lace over satin had 
! the. prettiest effect. Spanish hats, 
adorned with plumes of feathers, 
were worn by a great joany* ladies; 
and college caps, decorated with 
gold, silver, or pearl bands, were 
also very general. Several belles 
\ had their hair arranged in the Gre¬ 
cian style, and adorned with a tiara 
’ of gems placed rather far o\or the 
forehead; wjiile a long lace veil, 
falling in loose folds behind,formed 
; a most graceful drapery. 

! Frocks still continue in favour in 
full dress; but corsages, composed 
; of white or coloured satin, are also 
; very general: the sleeves are al¬ 
ways very short, and the dress is 
! cut very low round the bust. Fa- 
shion, generally so fickle,isslrange- 
ly constant in this last particular: 

‘ it is a pity that it should be so, for 
; though a partial display of the bust 
: in full dress must he always hecom- 
1 ing to the young and handsome, a 
I too great exposure of it is a> nii- 
; becoming as it is indelicate. 

The hair still continues to he n 
I good deal displaced in full dress: 
j it is dressed rather higher than it 
has been for some time past; the 
! curls are more full upon the tem- 

i • 

■ pies, and the forehead less display- 
jed: the hind hair is ahvuys dis¬ 
posed in bows and bands, in such 
1 a manner as to shew its luxuriance 
ito advantage; and one very broad 
jband of plaited hair sometimes 
1 stands tip round the crown of the 
head in the form of a circlet. 

Flowers continue to be much 
; worn in the hair in full dress, and 
Attt? sdtm.times sees them mixed 
with feut&iers; as, for instance, a 
;j small bunch of white or red roses 
is jilaeed at the base of a plume of 
I feathers, or a long feather is put 
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Very far back On tire left side of the 
*"lieacf t bo as to droop over the right, 
and a wreath of flowers is put so as 
to come Very low on, or else a bunch 
is put on the right side of, the fore¬ 
head: this has really * very good 
effect, and yet the mixture is in the 
highest degree incongruous. 

Pearls continue Very fashionable 
in full-dress jewellery; they are 
sometimes mixed with coldhred 
gems, and we have seen some very 
tasteful ornaments for thelmir com¬ 
posed of them, to correspond with 
the necklace and ear-rings. 

We have just been favoured with 
a sight of some novel articles in 
millinery, among which are a bon¬ 
net and coruettc, worthy of the at¬ 
tention of our fair readers. The 
first is called the Kent bonnet: it is 
composed of white figured gros de 
Naples; the crown is round, and ra¬ 
ther higher than we have Jatelv 
seen them; it is covered on the top 
with British net, laid on rather full, 
and ornamented with straps of grus 
de Naples, the points of which meet 
in the middle of the crown ; apiece 
of gros de Naples is disposed in a 
new and fanciful manner in front 
of the crown, and goes down in a 
pointon each side of the brim; this 
is slashed in the centre, and the 
slashes are filled with pulfsof white 
net. The brim is large; it comes 


very broad over the forehead, but 
is becomingly rounded off at the 
sides; it is edged with blond : a 
full bouquet of white roses is pla¬ 
ced on the right side, and it is tied 
with white ribbon under the chin. 
This is an uncommonly elegantand 
ladylike bonnet; the shape, we be¬ 
lieve, would be found generally 
becoming, for though large, it is 
not extravagantly so. The cap is 
called the cornel re d la Sei'ianie: it 
is composed of British net; the 
crown is of a new form, moderately 
high, and adorned with Spanish 
puffs in front; a narrow rouleau of 
bright lavender satin goes round 
thepuffs,andedgesthchead-piece; 
the cars are very small. A border 
j of Mechlin lace goes all round, and 
! is very fancifully and becomingly 
arranged in front. A bow of laven¬ 
der-coloured satin ribbon is placed 
at the base of a small bouquet of 
natural flowers, and a ribbon to 
correspond ties it under the chin. 
This is the prettiest and most taste¬ 
ful half-dress cap that we have seen 
for some time. \\ e arc indebted 
for a sight of both these articles to 
the lady who furnished our dresses 
this month. 

Fashionable colours are, blue; 
evening primrose, different shades 
of lavender, bright green, prim¬ 
rose, and peach-blossom. 
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Paris, July 20. 

My dear Sophia, 

This gay metropolis would 
just now be very em*pty,df it were 
not for the number of English peo¬ 
ple of fashion who hasten hither 
.in search of health or amusement, 
either of which they must purchase 
Vol. I 111. No. XL IF t 


i at an extravagant rate; and, aftci 
all, they spend their money with- 
i out being thanked for it by the Pa- 
I risians, who have, from a variety of 
! circumstances, suefia thorough dis¬ 
gust to the whole family of Bull* 
that they would willingly resign 
I the pleasure of picking our pockets 
R 
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for the sake of never seeing one of ■' 
our faces again. But all this has , 
nothing to clo with the. fashions, 
you will say. Yes it has; for, not-, 
withstanding what my Irish cousin ' 
calls their cordial hatred of us, they ; 
invent new fashions as fast as they i 
can, in order to tempt us to buy' 
them : and now let me try to de¬ 
scribe to you the novelties which 
have appeared since I wrote last. 

White is most fashionable for 
promenade dress, but many ele¬ 
gantes , who affect simplicity, wear 
gowns of unbleached cambric: 
these are ornamented with three 
flounces of the same material at the 
bottom of the skirt, and each flounce 
is edged with a very narrow silk 
gimp of the same colour: it is 
pointed, and resembles exactly 
what you call in England tatting. 
The bodies are low, or partially 
high, tight to the shape, and but¬ 
toned behind. Long sleeves, of a 
moderate width, trimmed at the 
wrist with two rows of gimp; a 
small half-sleeve, which falls loose¬ 
ly over the shoulder* is also trim¬ 
med with gimp. The*;.* dresses are 
worn without any other covering 
than a white gauze or leno fichu , 
which is put on inside the dress, if 
it is low. or a small pelerine of the 
same material as the gown, if it is 
high. 

J'crha/c dresses are made in a 
much more showy style; hut since 
wa ist s and sleeves ha ve been leu tit h- 
fin'd, 11 if\ are both ornamented in 
a manner so excessively formal, as, 
in my opinion, to spoil the figure. 
The bodies of some are composed 
of muslin puckered crosswise, with , 
three or four narrow bands-of mus¬ 
lin placed perpendicularly in front 
of the busL; the bark is buttoned. 


The sleeve, which descends almost 
to the elbow, is composed of two or. 
three rows of puffed muslin; be¬ 
tween each is a broad band of 
work: the skirt is trimmed to cor¬ 
respond with the sleeve, and this 
formal kind of trimming readies 
almost to the knee. Other dresses, 
which button in front, are tucked 
J entirely across the body. There is 
a loose half-sleeve, which is also 
tucked: the bottom of the long 
sleeve is finished with tucks, and 
the skirt has, I believe, eighteen or 
twent} 7 , which are put pretty close 
together. This dress lias not so 
formal an appearance as you would 
suppose from the description, be- 
. cause the tucks are rather deep, 
and the row of buttons down the 
front of the bust has some novelty. 
A broad ribbon, tied in a bow and 
long ends, still forms the fashion- 
j able zone, and is an appendage to 
walking dress that cannot he dis¬ 
pensed with. Some of these rib¬ 
bons are plaid; others have the 
middle of one colour and the edges 
of another; but the most fashion¬ 
able ribbons have a narrow edging 
of straw. Within the last few davs, 
| large square shawls of black lace, 
! w it li rich borders, begin to be much 
; m favour; as are also white gauze 
veils, which are worn verv long. 

The materials of chapeaux are \a- 
rious enough, but there is very lit¬ 
tle difference in the forms of those 
used for the promenade. The brims 
are all very large, and the crowns 
low; some of the brims arc quite 
square, others are rounded at the 
corners^ many are so formed as to 
stand out a good deal from the fore- 
head, and others are bent very 
J much over it: these last are in ge- 
j ncral excessively large, and very 
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unbecoming. Some of the crowns 
*4yre irt the forufof a dome, others 
ure round; and there are a few of 
a whimsical shape, which I do not 
know how to describe otherwise 
than by telling you, that they re¬ 
semble the apple-dumplings we 
have so often longed for when we 
were children together. 

The materials for chapeaux are, 
white straw, gros de Naples, Leg¬ 
horn,gauze, pai/le de sole, and puille 
do coton: this last is now always 
worn in straw colour, in which it 
looks so like Leghorn, that it can 
scarcely be distinguished from it. 
'J'ho brims of chapeaux are various¬ 
ly ornamented: some have a trim¬ 
ming of gauze in wolves' mouths, a 
style of trimming which has for 
some time been exploded, hut is 
now again become fashionable; 
others have a ribbon plaited on the 
edge of the brim, or a twisted.roll 
of gauze, which is frequently of 
two colours; and many have a dou¬ 
ble trimming, which consists of a 
full plaiting of blond or tulle, sur¬ 
mounted by a twisted plaid ribbon. 
AV e »sec occasionally white straw 
hats finished round the brim with 
bands of yellow straw, and these 
bands are also sometimes used to 
trim the edge of gros de Naples hats, 
but they are not worn by any of 
our dashing elegantes. 

Flowers and ribbons are the only 
trimmings used for promenade 
.chapeaux; the most fashionable art:, 
roses, lilies, tulips, pinks, pop¬ 
pies, and hyacinths. Bunchesand 
wreaths are equally fashionable, 
but a few ears of ripe wjjieat art* 
always mixed with the latter. Flow¬ 
ers are now in general very taste¬ 
fully disposed; they form the sole 
ornament of the crown, and the; 


ribbon is merely used to tie the hat 
■ under the chin. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that 
for the retired morning walk, per- 
kale capotes are very much in fa¬ 
vour; they are of a very moderate 
size : the perkale is laid on full, but 
is confined by casings, which form 
the shape of the capote: they have 
no trimming, not even a ribbon, for 
they are tied under the chin by a 
baud of the same material. 

The rage for pet kale is at present 
so great, that it is as much worn 
for dinner dress as for the prome¬ 
nade : however, it is not the only 
material mi request; Merino crape 
and India jucouot muslin, of a very 
thin kind, being likewise very fa¬ 
shionable. Merino crape is mostly 
worn in blue, lilac, and straw-co¬ 
lour; it is always trimmed with 
white satin puffs let in, or white 
satin loquings disposed in waves, 
and interspersed with bows. Mus¬ 
lin dresses arc invariably trimmed 
with bouitlonne puffs, or an im¬ 
mense number of htlle flounces, 
put very full together, in the fichu 
style. 

Coloured gauze begins to be in 
favour for evening dress, particu¬ 
larly figured blue and pale lilac. 
One of the prettiest evening dress¬ 
es which I have lately seen, is a 
frock composed of the former ma¬ 
terial: the bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with white transparent 
gauze; there is a very broad piece, 
the upper part of which is formed 
into puffs by an intermixture of 
1 rich blue silk cord, and the lower 
part disposed in deep wolves' mouths. 
The body is cut moderately low- 
round the bust; the back is tight 
to the shape; the bust is full be¬ 
fore at the bottom of tin. waist: it 
-Jt 
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is cut dotyn very low on each side, 
but a plain piece of the same ma¬ 
terial forms a kind of stomacher, 
and 1 the full part of the body is 
fastened to this piece by very nar¬ 
row blue satin straps, which are 
buttoned at each end; there are 
three straps on each side, and a 
white satin from is partially seen 
between them. The bust is finish¬ 
ed by a narrow but very full ruche 
of transparent gauze. The sleeve, 
which is very full, is formed by 
three rows of deep wolves' mouths 
over white satin. This is really an 
elegant dress, and more novel than 
any thing that has appeared in 
evening costume for some time. 

The form of low dresses has al¬ 
tered considerably since I wrote 
last; they are cut much higher 
round the bust, the backs are nar¬ 
rower, and the sleeves come so high 
on the shoulder as to be very un¬ 
becoming to the shape. 

Very little alteration has taken 
place in head-dresses for grand 
costume: flowers continue still in 


favour, but they are now more worn 
in wreaths than diadems. Dress, 
hats begin to be in some estimation; 
they are made with very small 
brims, and are adorned with Mara¬ 
bouts : they are composed either 
of gauze, satin, gros de Naples , or 
sometimes of silver tissue. 

The hair in full dress is simply 
but becomingly arranged; the tore 
part is disposed in very full curls 
upon the forehead, a little of the 
1 middle of which only is left bare: 
the hind hair forms dusters of 
i bows, which are not brought high; 
i they are separated by plaits, wound 
I in a serpentine style round the 
, head. 

; Fashionable eoloursare, sky-blue, 

j rose-colour, lilac, and straw-co- 
! lour: white is, however, predomi- 
I naut even for head-dresses. 

| Farewell, dear Sophia! I en> 
brace you, as the French say: need 
I tell you, that to do so in reality 
would be the highest gratificat • 
to your 

Eudocia? 


Tins design is supplied by Mr. 
Stafford, upholsterer, of Bath, and i 
represents an elegant drapery of | 
light green silk and pink taffeta li¬ 
nings; the sub-curtains are of clear 
muslin. 

'Flie festoon draperies are sup¬ 
ported by the eagle of Jupiter em¬ 
bracing the thunderbolt, by ar¬ 
rows which have pierced the wall, 
and by termini of foliages: these 
draperies arc decorated by an em¬ 
bossed applique border,which forms 
double rows upon the festoons, and j 
divides the curtains from the ex- j 
tr.me supports, over which it falls, j 


tains are also bordered by a suk 
open fringe. 

The work-table is designed to be 
richly carved and gilt; and is a 
tripod supporting a circular tablet, 
which contains the necessary arti- 
. cles for the species of employment 
: to which it is dedicated. When the 
I pier between the windows is nar- 
: row, and the proportion of the whi- 
I dow» themselves admits of being 
i thus formed into the character of a 
single window, these draperies 
would be highly ornamental. 


FA SH IO N A BEE FUH NITUIl E. 

PLATE 9.—lMiAWLMi-ROOM WINDOW-ClMtTAIN AND WOP.K-IABLE. 

as if suspended by them ; the cm - 
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INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


R. Ackermann is preparing for 
publication, an elementary work, 
of peculiar interest, on the con¬ 
struction of the machines adopted 
in the arts and manufactures, from 
the French of M. Bittancourt. It 
will afford an analytical and per¬ 
spicuous d isplay of the various com¬ 
binations which occur in the ar* 
rangements of the practical machi¬ 
nist, with their several applica¬ 
tions to use, and constant refer¬ 
ence to the engines and machine¬ 
ry of this and other countries. It 
will be illustrated with thirteen 
plates, of much novelty and ele¬ 
gance, and be altogether calcula¬ 
ted to engage the young student, 
and gratify the more learned and 
practical. 

The twelfth edition of the Am¬ 
bulator, or Tour round London , will 
shortly appear. This edition may 
be considered almost as a new one, 
the additions, corrections, and im¬ 
provements being numerous, and 
every information of importance 
being brought down to* the latent 
period. An appendix will be gi¬ 
ven with the present edition, con¬ 
taining catalogues of the princi¬ 
pal collections of pictures within 
twenty-five miles of the metropo¬ 
lis. 

A new edition of Dix’s Land- 
Surveying is nearly ready. It has 
many corrections and additions. 
The diagrams are numerous, and 
many of these newly engraved. 

The. French Calculator, a simple 
and easy method* whereby any 
Englishman maj in a moment be- 
. come acquainted with French mo¬ 
ney, is on the point of publication, 

• The English Gradus , or Synopsis of 
English Poetry , is nearly ready for 


delivery. It oonsistsof an arrange* 
ment on a plan nearly similar to 
that of the Latin Gradus , of all the 
synonyms, epithets, and phrases in 
the English language, faithfully 
collected from the works of our 
principal poets, from the time of 
Chaucer to the present period. 

A History of the County Palatine 
and City of Chester , by George 
Ormerod, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. is in 
the press. It will include King’s 
Vale Royal, and Leycester’s Che¬ 
shire Antiquities. Eight parts are 
already published, and the remain¬ 
ing two will appear in the course of 
this year. 

The Portraits of Illustrious Per¬ 
sonages of Great Britain; with Bio¬ 
graphical and Historical Memoirs 
of their Lives and Actions, by Ed¬ 
mund Lodge, Esq. Lancaster He¬ 
rald, F. S. A. is in a very forward 
state. The work will comprise 
twenty parts, forming two volumes 
in folio, printed in the finest man¬ 
ner. Each part contains six por¬ 
traits, with biographical memoirs 
attached, published quarterly. 

Early in the present month, the 
first part of a new work, called Ex¬ 
cursions through Ireland; to becom- 
prised in eight volumes, and con¬ 
taining 400 engravings, with topo¬ 
graphical and historical delinea¬ 
tions of each province, together 
with descriptions of the residences 
of the nobility and gentry, remains 
of antiquity, and every other inter* 
esting object of curiosity; forming 
a complete and entertaining guide 
for the traveller and tourist through 
Ireland; being a continuation of 
the Excursions through England, 
ike. will be published. 
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From. “ ISABEL OF 1 ’ THE ISLES,” an un¬ 
published Romance of the fifteenth Century. 

Heard ye that sound ! graincrcy bark 1 
’Twas not the sullen watch-dog's hark, 

Nor hollow shriek of boding owl. 

Nor the wild fox's distant howl, 

Nor murmur of the rising pal*, 

Though on its wing their mingled wail 
Through the dull air pass’d faintly hy, 
When though but now it glinted high. 

Sunk down the pule benighted moon. 

And toll’d the chime of elve’s dark noon: 
But ’twas a tone so deep, so dread, 

’Twist deathlike groan and murmur bred; 

It seem’d not as of mortal birth, 

Nor breath’d with breath of aught on earth, 
And you might deem, from nether bound 
The yawning grave sent lor Hi the sound. 

The gale is pass’d, and all is still. 

And silenee settles on the hill ; 

Nor aught its awiul slumber breaks. 

Nor the dull ear of midnight wakes, 

Save in the lady’s secret bower 
A sob and stilled sigh, 

And round Sir William’s aged bower 
The hlftck bat llitting by : 

For the lady has heard the unearthly moan, 
And her breast throbs fast with fear; 

For the ir soul must he lead, and their heart 
of stone. 

Who quailed not that sound to hear: 

And low is the lady’s bended knee, 

And low is the lady’s head, 

And clasp’d are her hands m agony : 

Good saints and angels, I pray her speed 
While ave she murmurs with many a head, 
To holy St. Mary m time of need. 

The last light dropping circlet fell, 

The lady ceased her vows to tell, 

And anxious, list’ning fear suppress'd 
The flutter of her beating breast. 

’Twas solemn, silent stillness all, 

You might have heard the cricket call 
One moment, and no more ; 

For then a moaning wind ’gan creep. 

And slowly swept the rocky steep, 

And round the battlements it pass'd ; 

It was a chill and sullen blast. 

And such a sound it bore, 

As if upon the hollow gale 
Came murder’d infant's dying wail. 

And thi death-groan and mortal throe 
Of one ’neutli tocinan’s deadly blow ; 

And awful things that night were heard, 

And scon strange sights of portent wierd, 
And ere the biei sr win -till. 


I Unloucli’d, (hr bell in turret toil'll, 

Scream’d the dun ow h t from her hold ; 

One shriek the waken’d lapwing gave. 

And dog-fox, from his lonely cave, 

Faint answei’d on the hill. 

THOUGHTS 

Of a )rell-dressed Lady whilst slandny under 
a yatvwrn/ duruuj a heavy shower on a a 
Aprit-day. Put into verse hy .1. M. Lau - v. 

April! I love thee not, for thou’rt a cheat: 
Thou slmiest bright and gaily in the 
morning, 

; Tempting us out to trudge through square or 
j street, [mg. 

| Then ducking us without n\c minutes’ warn* 

j Here am I pent now ; what a dismal fate! 

The draught of aii enough to giv e an ague ; 
It whistles round iny suimncr-emer’d pate. 
Bringing your drizzling compliments, you 
plague you. 

And when thou boldest up thy heavy drops. 
Winch I suppose thou wilt. Sir Tristram 
Fickle, , 

What with thy beau-traps, and thy other 
slops, 

j 1 do expert to be m pretty pickle. 

: My bran-span stockings, and iny bran-span 
: shoes, [cluster; 

I My liigh-crown’d hat, with ribbons ill a 
■ My shawl, gloves, gown, and petticoat, will 
losy [lustre. 

That charm in woman's eye—their maiden 

Why should I lov e thee then, thou foe of foes 
To belles and dandies, dress’d as gay as 
parrots ? 

Thy only triends, old dribbler, I suppose, 
Are peas, and beans, and cabbages, and 
cm rots! 

IFe slight be friends, too, if thou wouldst 
confine [London 

Thy drops to these, anil leave us here in 
With sunbeams, and our own bright eyes, to 
shine; 

But truly, at this raie, 1 shall be undone. 

1 Bo this, or fly and leave the world to May, 
j For thine ’9 a.v cry strange and motley mix- 

J turej [gay:— 

ji Now wet, now dry, now cold, now warm and 
l| Thank lleat’n, thou’rt moveable, and not 

I a fixture ' 


1 . Ilairi- >n, l'liinci, d7d, Strand. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are riquested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense, . New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be du,ly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
front new books, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. 

The continuation of the Novel from the Spanish of Cervantes did not arrive 
until too late for this month. 

Sofihia’s/uDOKr shall he inserted. 

Mazeppu and John Gilpin is received, and shall find a place as eat ly as possible. 

We hope to hear early from Solomon Sagepliiz, whose communications foi m so 
entertaining a feature in our Miscellany. 

We will endeavour to find room fro- a part of VVilmot next month. Fi om the 
same quarter we hope for some short articles. 

We are sorry for D. G.’s disappointment, but he must try to bear it w : th Chi is- 
tian fortitude. 

The Chinese Pagoda in our next. 

• Y. Z.—A Hottentot—and K. R T. are not admissible. 


Personl who reside abroad, and who wish In he supplied with this Work every Mouth os 
published, may have it sent to them, free ot Postage, to Mew-York, Halifax, Quebec, aud 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 lea. per Annum, by Mr. Thokh hiLi,, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. SJ, Sherborne-Lane; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Multu, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, in Jt"4 iss. per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 32, Sherborne-lane; aud to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of tire 
Hast Indies, by Mr. Guv, at the Kust-liuliu House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, fur cither 3, li, 9 , or 12 months. 
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HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 

i* ♦ 

(Continued from p. 1») 

PLATE 13.—A SWISS COTTAGE. 


Trr- 


ij 


1-ntlding is designed as 

o o 

of the gardener, and 
’ n receive all the orna- 
,ii 's purpose affords, aud 
: . te and ’■'uluri.iy ;>'ny 


The whole frame-work of tlie 
cottage may be executed by any 
Ingenious carpenter, and if in the 
neighbourhood of a cheap supply 
I of timber, it maybe erected at a 


•o' ei.uii..’, supply, m a choi <• | small expense, as its construction 
cn>v tli of creepers, woodbine, a' is entirely of wood, the chimney 


ruth. and other luxuriant 


) ; <i(’ 


excepted, and it is proposed to be 
covered by reed-thatching, 
ru.s of such buildings are .ucU j: The variety of form atul colour 


'! he ovcihniiging roofs ai> 


adapted to expose his herbs to dry 
for the winter’s use; and in the 
country whence the character of 
the cottage is selected, the ,Swiss 
husbandman fully understands' the 
value of the protection afforded by 
them. v • v d i ■_; 

A building of this kinj^Vil^M 
ther be beautifully in uhisoh with 
the mosTdecdratfed part of the gar¬ 
den, »s it is fully R^in^nted. by 
its inhabitant;ibrivilkhccord with 
a more romantic character x>f 
scene, if tliose^cmbJTlishtnenat^e 
’not supplied 
• Vol. VIII. No. XXV. 


which this kind of cottage should 
■ possess, admirably fits it for garden 
|i embellishment; and the colour is 
; obtained genuinely by the mate- 
rial$ us'ed in its construction, such 
asunbnrked planks of several kinds 
of %ees, interspersed w i th sawn 
dafk, dm t ash, yew, cherry, walnut, 

1 add anyother wood that,will aid the 
intention. This cottage Would con-, 
jveniently contain five apartments 
und a staircase: there is, however, a 
•tair bn the outside, which is a com-. 
faoft feature in these buildings. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVtSEll, 


Afr, Adviser, 

I wish very much that^you 
were a married man, because in 
that case you probably might have 
sympathized with me," I am, sir, 
the unfortunate husband of- a lady 
who possesses the copi a verb ovum in 
a degree hitherto I believe un¬ 
equalled, and certainly never sur¬ 
passed. I am myself far from be¬ 
ing of a taciturn temper; and I 
will leave you to judge, how exces¬ 
sively irksome I must find it to be 
compelled constantly to play the 
part of a mute in my own house. 
Nor is this all: my wife thinks so 
highly of her own talents for con¬ 
versation, that she uses all my 
friends in the same manner; and 
when we have company (which, to 
say the truth, is seldom the case, 
for people, and especially ladies, 
are shy of coming to a house where 
they know they will not be suffered 
to talk), they are scarcely allowed 
to ask her how she does, before she 
begins with a string of inquiries, 
to which she never sfbps to receive 
answers: from these she digresses 
from subject to subject, with so 
much rapidity, that she scarcely 
allows time for any one else to get 
in more than a word or two. Some¬ 
times these slight interruptions pass 
without remark on her part; at 
others, they famish her with a 
fresh topic. She declaimed the 
other day' for ah .hour on the state 
of the funds, to tlie manifest an-* 
noyance of a stock-broker who 
was seated close toher elbow: af¬ 
ter he had made several unavailing 


j efforts to get possession of the sub* 
ject, he at last snatched tip his hat, 
and made a hasty exit. Some time 
ago, Mr. F. who has just returned 
from the Continent, was beginning 
some remarks on the present state 
of Italy, when my wife, w^ho, I must 
observe to yoy, has never travelled, 
and who certainly reads very little 
either on that or any other subject, 
began a dissertation on the archi¬ 
tecture of some of the principal 
buildings at Rome, which lasted till 
Mr. F. tbok his leave. 

It is not only subjects of coffsc- 
quence which provoke her to ex¬ 
ercise her tongue, nothing is too 
minute to draw forth her powers. 
I recollect the other day she threw 
poor Billy Simper into a fit of the 
fidgets, by snatching" him up just 
as he began the history of a new 
cuff which he was going to intro¬ 
duce. A violent fit of coughing 
seized my wife, and enabled him 
to get as far as an attempt made 
by Sir Thomas Trim well to wrest 
the credit of the invention from 
him, by tampering with his tailor; 
but whether the baronet was likely 
to succeed we could not learn, for 
Mrs. Chatterfast having recovered 
her voice, entered with so much 
spirit into a description of the male 
costume of Queen Anne’s time, 
that Billy was completely silenced. 

These specimens, Mr. Adviser, 
will convince you Of my wife’s ex¬ 
cessive loVfc of talking; and ! beg* 
of you either to favour her with 
some wholesome advice, which may 
caus$a chf nge in her behaviour, or 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVISER. 


vise point out.to me any mode by 
which you think. I may remedy the 
ievil I complain of: id either case 
you will muchtybfrge yoUr humble 

servant, . ... ...... . - , s . , ^ 

CHAa^E;S*CHATTliBFAST. ’ 

1 - V * 

• .■ ; k - • ■ 'fi* j - 

I am s'Orry for the case of my 
correspondent, but I fpfthat it is 
without remedy, unless he can pre¬ 
vail upon his wife to make an .en¬ 
gagement similar to one which I 
have heard was made between two 
French gentlemen. They were old 
friends, and much attached, but by 
degrees each perceived that he was. 
neglected by the other. Upon 
this they determined to ascertain 
thelcause, when it came out that 
each made' the same complaint of 
the other; namely, thjathe engross¬ 
ed all the conversation. “ Well,” 
said one of them, “ when we meet 
tete-a-tete, let*e^ agree to put our 
watches upon the table, and let 
each of us talk for a certain time.” 
The other consented, but upon this 
condition, that as he was himself 
somewhat asthmatical, his friend 
should not take any advantage of. 
the occasional pauses which he 
might be obliged, to make, but 
should patiently Wait for bis turn. 
An agreement,of this kind I think 
might be a merits of • rendering 
my correspondent's situation mure, 
comfortable; only 1,fear, from what 
he says of Us wife, she would be 
apt to infringe the condition of 
waiting.for he^ turn. 

• ,• ;!»/ • >" ' - . 

I had just, finished fhe jtboye^ 
piece, of advips, t whep my >ld$pr, 
quaintance.XJiqk Itampall,,wps an¬ 
nounced. .Xs^ Bick.is^a singular 
character, and all thai i$ bad jn 
him may be traced to in inordinate 


love of notoriety, I shall conclude 
any paper, with a brief sketch of his 
pursuits. 

Natut*6 has hot bestowed upon 
Dick any qualities, either jlersonal 
or Dental, by which he could shine 
in society; but his vanity, never¬ 
theless, made him desirous of oc¬ 
cupying n distinguished place in 
it.- It unluckily happened, that his 
attempts were of a nature which 
exposed him to ridicule: he pos¬ 
sessed sense enough to feel it keen¬ 
ly, but he had not prudence to re¬ 
main quiet; he must-be singular 
in some way or other. He began, 
therefore, to affect the character 
of a blunt fellow; and as he did 
not know where to stop in his new 
career, he persevered till he has 
made himself detested. Under the 
cover of blunt honesty, he is per¬ 
petually shocking people with the 
most disagreeable truths, which it 
is equally cruel and unnecessary to 
tell them, if there is any circum¬ 
stance in your history, or that of 
any of your family, which it is un¬ 
pleasant to you to hear spoken of, 
it is a hundred to one but Dick 
"will introduce it into conversation 
with as much ease as if be were say- 
iug the most obliging thing in the 
world. He never misses au oppor¬ 
tunity of wounding the feelings of 
others, and the variety of ways in 
which, he contrives to do it, is 
scarcely credible.. If he is in com¬ 
pany with’ a mam who has risen in 
the world by his industry, he nev er 
fails to talk to. him about the e4“ 
vantages of birth; he will harangue 
Xoy an hcmr.on the proud conscious- 
dps. which those who ^possess it, 
mpst feel of their own superiority 
^jnece monied people. -If, on the 
contrary, any of the company have 
S *2 
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•the - misfortune to bejiigh-boru and \ 
poor, ! he never Tails to paint the 
miseries of sdch a‘Situation in co- 
lourswhieh cannot but aggravate 
their rfretchedness. He will de- i 
scant on the evils attendant on ce¬ 
libacy to an old maid, arid wind up 
'his harangue with an account of 
all the marriages which have re¬ 
cently taken place among his ac¬ 
quaintances j and-if a-man’s wife 
happens to be a shrew, Dick is sure 
to regale him with a vivid picture 
of the comforts of old-bachelor¬ 
ship, which never fails to send the 
poor devil home doubly discon¬ 
tented with his lot. 

Authors are a set of people upon 
whom Dick is peculiarly fond of 
bestowing his kind offices. I sup¬ 
pose they are more than commonly ' 
obnoxious to him, because, whe- | 
ther their writings are good or j 
bad,.they stand a chance of enjoy- ! 
ing, in one way orother,some share 
of that notice which poor Dick 
has-vainly tried to obtain. If a 
young author brings out a work! 
which is’well spoken of, Dampall - 
is never easytdll he is introduced 
to him:'he takes care to-read be- 1 
forehand ; the opinions of all the! 
different reviewers, and he is sure | 

4 to select all the passages which | 
bear hardest- upon the work. He 
then introduces the subject- with 
all due caution.; lie commends tl^e 
book, but tdkes care at the same 
lime to. observe, that nothing es¬ 
capes themaliceof critics in these 
days: however, he thinks it right 
that an author should knpw what is 
said against hitp, iiv order that l*e 
may repel illiberal severity. Then 
follows all that has really beentgdd 
against the work, and a gTeat ! 
more that has not been said, which ' 


! he gives you as the observations of 
a critic of his acquaintance, arnony 
strous clever fellow. 1 You rftny al¬ 
ways be certain that critiques thus 
i introduced are bis own : he de¬ 
clares that these observations are 
really too bdd, Such severity is 
abominable. If the author’s good- 
humour is proof to all this, he ge¬ 
nerally concludes math a hope, that 
as the opinions of these people 
have, after all, great weight, his 
friend will, if he should be rash 
enough to write again, endeavour 
to profit by the hints they have 
thrown out; and that, above all, he 
will not be tempted to obtrude a 
hasty production upon the public, 
but follow Horace’s advice, f and 
keep his work nine years. 

I could dwell much longer upon 
D ick’s character, b ut I abstai n, from 
a motive of conscience. The truth 
is, I am angry with him on two ac¬ 
counts: he has abused my paper, 
and refused to take my advice. 
Witli respect to my paper, he says 
it is peculiarly fortunate for me 
that it appears in the Repository, as, 
if'dt were published by itself, it 
woulddjg directly consigned to the 
cheesemongers; and as to my ad¬ 
vice, which I was good-natured 
enough to offer him even after this 
affronting speech, lie assured me 
that he could have but one reason 
for listening to it, and that was, 
that he might act the contrary way, 
Tor he never knew any instance in 
which those who'took it had bene¬ 
fit^ by it.' He made his exit as he 
concluded'this polite declaration, 
and 1 hastily followed ham part of 
the way down stairs, to beg that he 
.would not trouble himself to call 
j Uj>on me again. He bustled away, ’ 
! affbe*in£-oot to>hear me: in f|ct. 



ORIGINAL IDEA OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. Iz9 
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he is so welt used to hints of this sent himself to you again, the first 
.kind, that lie never regards them; moment that he finds an opportu- 
nnd shut your door iu his face as nity. to give ybu.pain. 
often as you will, he is sure to pre- , „ S. Sagepiiiz. 

ORIGINAL, IDEA OF ST. FfeTER’S AT ROME. 


■ Julios II. was as distinguished 
for his encouragement of talents, 
as for his impetuosity, and his un- 
bounded ambition in the exercise 
of sovereign power. It was a fa¬ 
vourite apothegm of his, that learn¬ 
ing elevated the lowest orders of 
society, stamped the highest value 
on nobility, and was the most splen¬ 
did gem in the diadem of sove- 1 
reiguty. He was no sooner seated 
Ingthe papal chair, than he was 
surrounded by men of genius; and 
Michael Angelo was among the 
first whom he invitSd; and at the 
same time, he sent him an order 

I 

for a hundred ducats, to pay his 
expenses to Rome. After his ar¬ 
rival, some time elapsed before 
any subject could be determined 
upon for the exercise of his abi¬ 
lities; at length the Pope gave 
him an unlimited commission to 
make a mausoleum, in which their 
future fame might be combined. 

Having received the commis¬ 
sion, Michael Angelo commenced 
a design, worthy of himself and 
of his patron. The plan was a pa- j 
rallelogram, and the supdrstruc-1 
tore was to consist of forty statues, j 
many of which were to be colossal, j 
and interspersed with ornamental 
figures and bronze basso-telievos, 

; besides the necessary architecture, 
with appropriate decorations, to> 

: unite the composition into one#tui( 
peodouswrhple.; * - ^ ’ , >i 

tWlior this magnificent design 
’ |ras completed,*-it* met ; with the 


Pope's entire approbation; and 
Michael Angelo was desired to go 
into St. Peter’s, to see where it 
could be conveniently placed. , At 
the west end of the church, Nicho¬ 
las V. half a century before, be¬ 
gan to erect a new tribune, but 
the plan had not been continued 
by his successors; this situation 
Michael Angelo thought the most 
appropriate, and recommended it 
to the consideration ,of his holi¬ 
ness. The Pope inquired what ex¬ 
pense would he necessary to com¬ 
plete it; to which Michael Angelo 
answered, “ A hundred thousand 
crowns.” Julius replied, “ It may 
be twice that sum;” and imme¬ 
diately gave orders to Giuliano de 
San Gallo to consider of the best 
means to execute the work. 

San Gallo, impressed with the 
grandeur of Michael Angelo’s de¬ 
sign, suggested to the Pope, that 
such a monument ought to have a 
chapel built on purpose for it, to 
correspond to its importance, and 
that every part of the composition 
might be exhibited to the greatest 
advantage; at the same time, he 
•remarked that St. Peter’s was an 
old church, not at all adapted for 
so superb a mausoleum, and any 
alteration would only serve to de¬ 
stroy the character of the hailding; 
The Pope listened to these obser¬ 
vations, and ordered several archi¬ 
tects tojamke designs, to put him 
in possession of all that ehuld be 
Vdone under existing: circumstan- 




' r ; - r > • i f ’ . 

ces; butjn considering and recon-jjs tone of'the Refo/mation. Hid 
Bider ingthesubje^t, hepaMedfrom Imonument demanded a building of 
one ionpro^vepiept^to, another, till | corresponding' magnificence; to 
ati«pgth h| dptermine^ tqrehuild I] prosecute the;undtertaking, money 
St,, Pje^i^tsclfi m»d th'}* is the! was waptc^i. and indulgences were 
originedifice,t wh’ichjook sold, to supply the deficiency of 
i£$ years tor, complete^ and is now the treasure: a monk of Saxony 
tkegrandcst display of architects opposed the authority of the church; 
ral .splendour that ornaments the and it is.singular, that the means 
Christian worltl. . I employed to raise the most splen- 

By those who are’ curious in did edifice to the Catholic faith 
tracing the remote causes of great • which the world had ever , seen, 
events, Michael Angelo may per*J should, a|the same time, have sha* 
haps be found, though unexppet- i ken that religion to its foundation, 
cdly, to have thus laid the first 1 


M. GA.SPARD MOLLIEN’S JOURNEY I>3TO THE INTERIOR 

OP AFRICA. ' 

J (FROM THE FRENCH.) 

DEsin inu to prevent ^he effect of A variety of circumstances de* 

inaccurate details which have been tained him a long time in the colo- 
circulated respecting his journey, ny, In 1818, M. de Fleuriau was 
M. Mollicn f\as favoured us with named governor of Senegal, ad iu- 
somc particulars, which the public tcrim. Zealous for every thing that 
will receive with pleasure^, until;dm. couldbe useful to his country or to 
detailed narrative j|f author,* science, .this enlightened officer 
which iaoovvin prepay at ibn,ui^es engaged M. Mollien to undertake 
its appearance. , , a journey into the interior, for the 

. 2VJf. Gaspard Mollien emharked, purpose of making discoveries, 
in June J 816, the Medusa fri- - Conformably to his instructions, 
gate, the melancholy shipwreck of M. j^ollien set out on the 29th of 
which ha$ $Ccome so famous. , He January, 1818, from Diedde, a vil- 
had. the good luck not 4.0 go on Alage■ near Sjtmf Louis, belonging 
board of thcTfaud raft; he got into. to the,Darnel, traversed his king- 
one of die small,boats, wfijcli dis- ‘ dom, and passed into that of the 
embarked on the coast pj^the i>a- Yolofis , , The dangers to which 
liara, along which, with h^epmpa- the chief of this nation represent- 
niohs in mhfcyrtune,^ pprsued his ed that he would expose himself if 
course ^until their arrival nt^Slene- he toodt tlie road of Wpolii, indu- 
g4. The c^amitiea^&^hhe had ced.him to follow that of Fouta- 
goue through,’ far from diverting Two. Hq had foreseen the obsta- 
hiai fronatbe projecjt which he had cles whidluhe Poujas would oppose 
conceived fftma bis,»£«ncy»of tra- to hit passage, and it was only, by 
veiling wpr.tbe^iip^Qj^^ disguising the objectof his journey 

Africa, served only tohabituafce 1 Lm that k^obtaijtfd froth, tfie chief, or. 
to dangers, and to incite him to Almany, leave”to proceed. Upon 
brave still greater. • twenty subsequent occasions, this’ 



mollien’s journey into 

ferocious nation fleiftanded his 
heath or at least the plunder of his’ 
baggage; but the powerful protec¬ 
tion of the king provided him with 
•the means of reaching Bondou 
without accident. Obtaining 
a guide on whom he cblthi depe’tfd, 
he communicated to him the object 
of his mission. The Negro assured 
him that he would never be able to 
succeed by going to SegSjPthfet it 
was by penetrating to the south¬ 
ward that he would make the dis¬ 
coveries which were his olsjfect. 
This man’s advice he followed; and 
after having traversed a desert of 
three days’ journey, which sepa¬ 
rates Bondou from the countries 
beyond the Gambia, he found him¬ 
self on the banks of this river, 
which he crossed at a place where 
a chain of rocks,foru^nga ford, op¬ 
poses an obstacle to navigation. 
The information which M. Mollien 
has collected respecting the com¬ 
munication between the Senegal 
and the Gambia is extremely in¬ 
teresting, and will appear in his 
narrative. On the eve of the day 
when he crossed the Gambia, he 
discovered lofty mountains in the j 
south-east. The Poulas’with whom 
he travelled had assured him, that 
he could never surmount the pre¬ 
cipices with which they were beset, j 
On entering into Niokolo, a: 
mountainous country inhabited by 
the Poulas and Dialonnas, who lead 
a savage life, the traveller had a. 
foretaste of the fatigues which he* 
was to encounter. The rocks of! 
Boftdou, aud the solitudes of Den- 
tilia, had so worn qpt Ips fiorse (a 
native of the sands of'tlfe (fayor 
country), that for a long time he 
had become quite useless to him. 
‘What, However^ wer;e the fatigues 
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he had yet undergone to those 
•which still awaited him! Oft arri¬ 
ving at the foqt of the mountain of 
Tangu£, he began to ascend at five 
o’clock in the morning, and only 
reached the summit at two o’clock 
in tUe afteruooftl From this point 
tl)e'country below appeared to the 
eye to be fevel,'and, notwithstand¬ 
ing, it is cd^ered with very lofty 
mountains. The cold “which he 
experienced on the top ofTangue 
wass eJSftr^m^, that he endeavour- 
ccfto catch the rays‘of the sun, for 
the purpose of warming his frozen 
r limbs. It was only by laying hold 
of the brandies of trees that lie 

M, 

could, with his guide, make his 
way through a road almost impas¬ 
sable to' man. Their cattle were 
wounded. 

M. Mollien subsequently enter¬ 
ed into the country of BantU'ia; he 
rested several days in the village of 
that name, for the purpose of re¬ 
cruiting his strength, exhausted by 
the privations' of every sort which 
he had endured in the almost bar¬ 
ren countries through which he had 
passed. He left his horse at Bun- 
dda, took a new guide, and after" 
a’^ain scaling almost inaccessible 
heights, re found himself in Fouta- 
Dyallou: lie approached the sour¬ 
ces of the Gambia and the Bio 
Gratify ‘lie theft avowed his plans 
to his new guide, who hesitated 
Ion*; before he consented to follow 
him, f as death surrounded them on 
all sides, the Poulasrof those coun¬ 
tries being equally cruel with those 
of*Fouta-Toro. M. Mollien took 
his fpwjing-piece,. to piss for a 
jhuiitby fftd descending by wind¬ 
ing paths from the ferruginous 
picks, he travelled a plain of great 
ferti&ty. He was now at the sour- 
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ces of the Gambia and the Rip , degree of nicety which wgpld iqake 
Gi^n de, situated at 1200 paces !j one tliink that the‘PuuJa^ are ppt 
frdih n each other; he penetrated ’} deficient in industry: ( (the, spaces 


into the ancient and sacred vvob^is. 
Which snadejthem^ •and, notwiin- 
standing tlie repeated shots which' 
the'rou las'prepared to disci targe 
at hinf, bucnched niathirst at these 
sources. Three grams of umper 
satisfied hi's guide, who, fn a 5 few 
qaye after,'led him to'thd source of 
the Kale ti 16 ,' wl i ich'^in the^cquntry 
is called Th^hf ^ ^ ^ 

lie was a 1 tong tinie'^efoie lie 
could prevail upon his guuW^to 
mnduct hiin toTiftibou, the pidn- 
cipal totvn of Fouta- DyalJou.-— 
“ Almany ** Said'the guide&Kim, 
“ will put ’ me to death fof',having 
introduced a wKitfe man intd^hts 
capital.” At 'last"he 1 sUcte^eded m 
quieting.the a ]) p r ebep s i bhs bfj tti i $ 
Negro, ami on the 20th Jqifii lill 

enterled Timhou. Thd'^nny 16ea^ 
son commenced tlie same diy. y The* 
absence of Almany,«nd%f a f grcs(| 
number of the' inhtfbitaAfs,- who- 


which. s vp/^rnt qthem )V shaded bj* 
bitpkna^ aud papawf i]ee§. 

* ppdpfllje p/('tepce ( pf.going, to. 
piflrclia^e spit fpj ^ pfovp,igii at 
j Syjubalakq ,'.a triage. at f np.,great 
4 (iistanQc.frQiu^’iujh'Ojiji, ,JV1. Mojlien 
repair^p^t^esypypes of^fteye- 
gal,yvlu# a^e ^loseby: this riyer is 
called iqtlie ceu.ptqj' ; Bqlq, jBufipg, 
or Foura^ both'.,of.phiM? i signify 
((l^k r^her.’ Uiji delight yuay be 
easily conceived,at having, as some 
rcivajrd for hjs fatigue, made so im¬ 
portant a discovery; for, ,al thoagb 
Jtyi had not; the jpeans of making 
astt<5hoiipcal observations, it, ap¬ 
pears that h,is.views]?ripg the three 
sources of the Senegal,. the Gam- 
Jbia, and the^iio Grande, jmuch 
fearer to each other, than the most 
repent maps that have jbecn pub¬ 
lished. W-c hope that M. Mol- 
lien, when he publishes his details, 
,w4dfch he reservps to himself, will 

■* I* . . i 1 -’’ ’ 4 


quantity of riire, to enable lipri to 
conlinudhis jotirncyi v TiledJcjedt 
of Tinabob uhifounbdi? it fof ttife 


had gone to Singarkry, eq^hied ! support bis assertions by an accu- 
him; at the end of three days, tb’j analysis" pi his, itineraries, 
quit a place' \Vhcrc, buifofthis^ir- otherwise they w ijl still leave 
riunsuincti, he ivoii^l-in*all proba^i^rptjhds’ for, cqsputej We ,hu\e 
bility have remained prgohev $r 66en^n dtw uhstan dfn g the authority 
a year. One of his ffiwlinj|-pieces Jof MungO Pai'k, thfit some persons 
and twenty grainsbf amb^ropened | st}lf douht whtttpr.^e N'igcr’and 
the gates'to hifii/ anil |Ue inhabit- 1 S.enegaf liavehot acoromon.sourcc. 
ants presented Wim'lrith d sniall .According fa* 51. Mollien, there is 

aqistanceof efejfttidajt&jwr»ej bc- 
>|ween t^^b^s of, tbesq two 


niost Ponsiderahle towp cff Fouta- 

,4 ii_. c> _ ..-•'Xiti 



mies tif ihe PsHilas' 'ahe^tKi; vWv 
fomiiditble. Tliektdg’^Shftatiop 
is*#urrdund#d^by on eamidu wiuj, 
fifteen feet higlfthd^hripie feet) 
iliickt Thefedu^l^ebtiiiV^dt'iv 1 


nrers. 
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filled him 'with such ardour, as to 
piakd him entirely overlook the 
dangers which awaited him. Bur 
the incessant rains, the swelling of 
ttrewivers, and the scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, appeared to accumulate 
obstacles to liis further progress. 
Notwithstanding the liberal offers 
which he made to various guides, 
as a fowling-piece to one, onejhun- 
dred grains of athber to another, a 
slave to a third, and his horse to a 
fourth, he could get no one to ac¬ 
company him. Almanv occupied 
with, his army all the made of Kou- 
ra n kb an d of S ol i man, where 1 ay the. 
-onret'S of the Niger (and not ut 
Sankara, according to the English 
maps). 11 is plan, after examining 
iltesc r-ources, was to get into Kan- 
k:.n (or the Kong country) in a ca¬ 
noe, and to remain there until the 
end of the rainy season. He had 
given orders to Poukari, his taitli- 
fn! Marabou, to go to Bondou or 
Giilam with Ids enttleand baggage, 
and there wait for hmi. When the 
riyn)' season was passed, he went 
to Bounv, to \i‘,it the rich gold 


and to carry off his property, pax- 
j ticularly his Journals. Finding 
; himself in such imminent peril, 

![ he rallied Ids remaining strength, 
j abandoned his wounded horse, and 
ij escaped on hisjiss across the rooun- 
j! tains : he was soon, however, over- 
1 taken. Several of the chiefs wished 
to despatch hint; others took, his 
part; at last, by means of some 
presents, he was able to escape tltis 
new danger. It is impossible to 
give an idea of the fatigues he un¬ 
derwent in the midst of the lofty 
mountains situated to the east of 
Fouta-l)yallon. Obliged, in spite 
of the diseases under which he was 
labouring, to march under a burn¬ 
ing sun, and to cross rivers swollen 
by the rains, be called upon Heaven 
a thousand'times to relieve him by 
death from the miserable load qf 
existence he was dragging under: 
he penetrated, however, with the 
greatest difficulty into Tanda- 
Mnid, a miserable country, then a 
prey to famine, where, during three 
days, lie suffered all the horrors of 
starvation, and could only obtain a 


mi lies, embarked again upon the 
Nirer. and descended asTar as Ke- 
go, to obtain informal ion respect¬ 
ing the mouthof that river: chance 
now put a period to his plans. On 
his return to Bandeia, he was at¬ 
tacked with fever and dysentery, 
the effect of the continued rains,; saved himself from plunder and 
and stretched upon a bed of straw death by a precipitate t)ight. 

. for six weeks, awaited every instant On the J 8th of July he reached 
a death which seemed almost cer- Geba, the first Portuguese settle ; 
tain. An inhabitant of the village mer.t, where lie could neither ot(* 
endeavoured, by the administration j tain medicines npr any European 

necessaries. He went ot). the 3 d,of 
August Bissao, their, principal 
factory. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness of the reception which 
he met with from the Portuguese 


of poison, to hasten hisfesit. The 
news of his discoveries having 
reached the cars of several PquI as 
’ .of the neighbouring villages, means 
were sought to put liim to death, 

■' j.v. i'ju. >;«. xli . i 


little corn by selling the cloak of 
hfs IVlarabou, Boukari. 

Arrived on the borders of the 
I Bio Grande,.called by the J\Ian- 
! dingoes Kabout, he traversed a 
! country certainly more level and 
I richer, but where he again only 
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governor: every thing was at his; cither that the position of Timbou 

service; but, unfortunately, Tiissao | upon our charts is a great deal 
was equally destitute with Geba of too much to the west, or that Sego 
a physician or medicines, and in is placed too much to the east 
spilcof every attention,hisdisorder M. Mollien has ajso favoured -us 
continued to subdlie hitp. Atlast, ^pth some particulars of the emm- 
on the. 1 st of November, he return- tries he has visited.' 

'pd to Geha; and though he could Cayor is rich in cattle, in horses, 
obtain no horses there, lie determi- but chiefly in honey and cotton, 
lied to proceed to the Gambia. On i The inhabitants live at their ease, 
the very day he was to depart, he j although under the yoke of des- 
reccived intelligence of the arrival potism. 

ol a French schooner at Iiissao. The Yolpfls do not. possess so 
11 c deemed it more pendent to re- ! many cattle; hut the ric.li; > de- 
turn to a port, than to undertake a rived from their gum trade, which 
new journey by land., the success ; they abandon to the Moor ,, from 
of which appeared very problema- the ebony-trees with which limn- 
tical. On the 7 th of January, IS 19, forests are filled, and from theii 
he landed at Gortie, and proceeded , cotton and honey, which grow in 
by land to St. Louis, where hear- ; abundance, should engage Euro- 
ri ted on the 15 th of the same month, ’peans to establish a more din-ct 
after a year’s absence. intercourse with this humane and 

If M. Mollien could not reach the hospitable people, 
borders of the Niger, certain!) it Of all the countries which M. M 
was neither from want of zeal nor has gone through, Fnuta-Toro js 
courage, hut because he got into a , indisputably the richest; two liar- 
road much more difficult than that j vests yearly enable it to proiision 
of .Mungo Park, as he undertook many countries, of which it is the 
to as; end on foot the heights which , granary. Their sheep and o\en, 
surround Fouta-Dyallou, and all which the people go as far as Fou- 
thc countries situated onder the . ta-Dyallou to sell, form another 
.same parallels. *• The Negroes,” 'source of their riches. Every ul- 
s;»id M. Mollien to us, “ employ six lage cultivates with care an itn- 
iponjjia to go from Timbou to St. mouse quantity of indigo and cot- 
Louis} it requires no .more to go ton. The general abundance has 
fyotn^Sego, on the Niger, to this iTendered the population innumc- 
1 'redch establishment: this would ,ruble; and the industry of the in¬ 
load, tog tp (Suppose, that the dis- t habitants deserves the particular 
tunee from these twq places to our j attention of travellers, for it indi- 
■ factory is nearly the same.”. ..This rcates that the Poula nation only re- 
'Copclusion is uoubtlds? father.too I quires guides to make rapid strides 
strict; something must be, deduct- j towards civilization : their fanati- 
„ cd on ayyQunt pEthe^lifficultios of t cisBa ;urtl*treachery, however, re- 
road, perhaps a No tpr.tjiq great-'' quire .the employment of vigorous 
cry iudingsin a mountainous co,un- , .measures pn the part of Euro- 
tyy; lip* making all allowances, ; peans, who wpnlil And lenient con- 
tliere are still reasons for thinking, duct misplaced, in instructing 
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people who have the most profound I and the hope of booty, he has 
contempt for tiffin. ! extended his conquests from the 

Boiuiou is only an immense fo- I 1 ocean to the borders of Kankan. 
v rest, with occasional strips of cul- 1 From the Gambia to the llio Kii- 
N&’.Otion ; Jbut is rich in cotton : nez all acknowledge!# his swav. 
ami imjigo. The fineness of the 1 V. hole tribes, whom he lias torn 
first of these productions give$*it . from these countries, confined wit!;-* 
a much higher value than that of | in particular villages, cultivate the 
the other African countries. The ji ifngrateful soil of their masters, 
gold which the river Fa!£me rojjs •' * I doubt much,” saysM. M. ‘. c if 
thither, renders this kingdom one ij the agriculture in out colonies is 
of thi' richest of the continent.' .J] so-oppressive to life Negro, as it 
What can the inhabitants of is in this dbuntty.” 

Foutu-Dyallou collect in the pro- [ fi M.‘M. heard all the Negroes, 
cipices of their mountains? IndigO j all the Marabous, speak of the 
and cotton am found in such small ! Niger as identical with the Nile; 
quantities, that these productions; d/ut from the variety of acceptation 
are supplied from BoiulptV. It is of this last word, little stress can 
to the chances of battle, that the he laid upon this manner of c>:- 
Roulu of that country looks fojr pressioh. 
neallh. Animaied by fanaticism, • ' 
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Ai’PEARANCL JN PRINT—EDITORIAL ELOQUENCE—AND THE DISAP¬ 
POINTED MORALIST. 


At length the period did really 
arrive when 1 was to he blest With 
seeing my name in print; arid here 
lei me make sofhe observations on 
this said public aunouiiccmeit't of 
one’s name, so different in irs ob¬ 
ject and result. The wretched 
culprit doomed to suffer for breach 
of Jaw, tiews his name inserted in 
the paper of the day with the same 
trepidation as the young r.hthor; 
hut he is at the bottom of the lad¬ 
der of fhme to which lie is 1 con¬ 
demned, while the youthful aspi¬ 
rant for literary h0#6imagin 
himself mounted at the fop. ' “ To 
appear in theGazette” is th^ high¬ 
est'pinnacle of bliss to the* Voting 
’soldier: to the tradesman it is the 


goal of disgrace:' yet are both ca¬ 
ses committed to 7 the public eye by 
die compositor with the same-want 
of feeling; while the editor, re- 
(oic: :<’• perhaps that he has gained 
one more paragraph without' the 
toil of invention, hails the misfor- 

j 

tones of others as his chief good. 

•But ft is time - to leave these sa¬ 
pient remarks: the period then did 
arm c, and then all anxiety vanish¬ 
ing asto the rejection oraceeptanee 
of my pQctry, ermti took posacs- 
«;‘on of mv breast; the favourite 
idea indulged, I became indiffer¬ 
ent onits-eqmplctiou; not bill, that 
•ever antFanon I cast sidelong gWtn~ 
Ces of'love at mv production “as it 

, » j 

lay open before me on the table, 

‘‘ T 2 ' ‘ £' - 
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and onthe first-d^y of receiving it, l read among the nclatitivk/lgmenh 
between every mouthf ul of meat tn correspondents,: “ air. GilliifowerH 
and every glass of wine, I reper- second production is too crude for 
used - the' litres spith «omo little sa- our publication: we recommend, 
tisfactiott. « ;< 1 him tt> -read more and write l©fr. * ? 

I would with'pleasure, Mr. Edi- ! A third,-notwithstanding,followed.'; 
t«rp give you u copy bf this delec- ! but 1 found, ftt length,that my first 
table** for the benefit Of 1 production 'had-probably found it - 

your readers^ but 1 times are now «ray into print, not because it pas- 
Changcd ; I no longer look upon it sessed sufficient merit, but as an 
with that complaisance I was wont, amende'hdnont hie for the detention 
conceiving it*neither .superior to j of its unfortunate author. 1 was 
Burns nor-Byron. In simple truth, stung to the quick at this rcflec- 
it is not a composition bad enough tion; I dared not even inform nsy 
to make your subscribers* smile, friend llandal of it. This, how- 
nor good enough to afford 5 thews, ever, saved my w ine; but my Muse 
pleasure.'Its parallel maybe found I lay fallow for some months, till at 
in the frequently advertised col- * length site was delivered in plain 
lections of “ Poems by a-Lady prose, and brought forth an Essay 
not that I mean to say, that ladies on the Poetic Character, written in 
cannot write poetry*—I-merely af-. j the manner of Goldsmith — at 
lude to those poetics published by' least so T ventured to imagine, 
clergymen’s daughters and olfi- This was indeed nil it-;. own ; for 
eers’ widows, where-the eoinpli- Randal, soon after 1 had written 
m&nt is paid by the purchaser, not thorough draught,had run in debt, 
to theabiiiriesj-buttothepecuniary and also run away: consequently 
wants of the writer, t j I was‘’left to myself; hut not, like 

11 (nvmtr, £immediately sent off Mbliere or Swiff, having an old 
number production to the same mtf- woman, -or a cook-maul, on whom 
gar.ine, fully satisfied that its edi- j t<Atfy'the merits of my productions, 
tor would gladly recene it? in- 'I referred mine to my landlady’s 
tending afterwards to collect all j! niece, who never failed to please 
tny divine breathings into one \o- .1 ttiptbythe justness of her criticisms 
lurno, to be : istefnlly. done nj) on-ljin applauding all 1 wrote, 
lmt-pr ssed paper, with a pleuti. Ij I itewdestroved many a quire of 
fill embankment of margin.- i paper, whose undigested con ten v. 

• I irnwribegan to give myself some . went off, -post or otherwise, to -sc- 


few airs, look e 1 upon linen-drapers 
ja>d countmg-hotisc clerks witli no 
littie Coutpnipt,-attd waited with 
less—hut very littlb less**—impati¬ 
ence'than formerly-the apprnrtoh- 
ifig mouth : -It entire wild tied—but 
"J'rdlravt (Jiffhfioice? and ike he mate 
Hapfdimd were uimoticCd.s -I im¬ 
mediately penned a remonstrance; 
m houj'after ftnotlieiw^ong month, 


| veral periodical publications, and 
; wcrcinscrtedenrejecuhl ascaprice, 
{ .convenience, or the idleresg of 
their editors permitted.- These 
gentlemen, iudeed,<exerted their 
’ -whole stogk ‘OT editorial wit .upon 
| me; sometimes I was too hot, somc- 
;j timepLoo cold ; sometimes ordered 
![ to bc bool**—jq^d *wei 1 * indeed, did I 
*' think myself oh^if they only lash- 
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ei\ ,me with, their wit instead of, 
Jfeheir spite, for their irony was k ss, 
bitter than their serious castigation. 
^1 heeaine often, like Ealstatf, .the 
Vtmwe of i wit in others, however 
deficientnnyown articles might be 
in this requisite.,- Sometimes it 
was said; %<We have given the ode 
by iliercz/s^what, it wanted—/ire, 
and crammed it between the bars 
of our grate;” at .,jHK)t»icr time, 
taking the first .line of imy elegy, 

“ Ah! why did twakethfetmnbling 
wire, they would add, “ Ah! why 
indeed r” At another .time, they 
treated uiy Ode tv, Despair on being 
left btj Lucinda, kC with total neg¬ 
lect, as a proper punishment for 
such miserable poetry.” My Aj>os- 
tropfte to Mem/ they.were too mer¬ 
ciful .to tire theii readers with; as a. 
“ lover of decency,” i,wa*t.QO; in¬ 
delicate; “ as a lover of .-the.Ma- 
ses,” unlortunate in placing my ; 
regards where-they could meet with 
no return. 

These are a few specimens of j 
editorial wit, which would some- j 
times assume the air of the tender¬ 
ly pathetic and didactic:; as, ‘‘Why , 
wiil Velasqpez ask why we neglect * 
his favours, when, in kindness to | 
him, we would fain let his remon¬ 
strances remain unanswered 

Nevertheless, l ran through the 
whole, held- of anonymous S signa-j 
tores I was. Just us,btfus, Common ! 
Heme, and jlfhilo-* Tm /< t: ; i'Au. in, 
Werter,, and. Det ranch; Quiz, Tmn 
S'mrt, and ;($*// the Carney: hut my 
uuwst fortunavu signature was- au 
old Englisfifcapk^^ this took with : 
those who wdgu fomP&f/‘j-ight hut- ; 
rie aud jC o11 ceitoil t]es.ts,” and pithy ! 
and profitable reprints. ,Once T| 
. re attired on a Greek sigtiatare, aiuF j 
my.e^ay uas paixffor immediately; i 


1 though between you and we* Mr- 
Editor, 1 know nothing of the lan¬ 
guage. 

Atiengtli, sir, tired of firing the 
small shot of literature, essays and 
umiifillefles , I commenced romance- 
writer. . 1 will not trouble you with 
a detail regarding this,production, 
j I was young and enthusiastic, an 
admirer of, virtue and a detester 
of vice: is it.surprising, then, that 
, ,my .language was warm ? Sir, it was 
hissing hot! The dear title was at 
i length, composed, a proper quota¬ 
tion-in Italian was determined on, 
and at length a complete copy was 
i placed in uiy hand. 1 bore it off 
in.jtriumph to a lady, lor whose 
.daughter I fancied an attachment, 
because iier features were like 
j those of the prints of the Earl of 
j Hurry’s Geraldine. -She had often 
! lectured me for what she called a 
spice of the libertine in my dispo¬ 
sition, and J presented my work to 
her with these words, pronounced 
in the most emphatic manner: 
u These volumes will, I flatter .my¬ 
self, madam, let you a little into my 
real sentiments; be assured that 
they are not intw-dy tlie language of 
fiction; they come.warm from my 
heart. Atlit u ! J shall wait you 
i for your opinion of my work te¬ 
mpi'row.” 

The following morning, after a 
i sleepless-nighty I knocked at No. 
,;21 of the Paragon, Sc-uier’s-Town. 
My face was smoothed with compla- 
: ecncy,aud I was ready to hear, with 
| due modesty, the praises Lbat were 
I to bo showered upon me. As I ea- 
i tored, fearful of being taken* from 
i |the sentimental tone of my novel, 
| for a Methodist, I assumed a gay 
; ;iir, and.was thinking tojexydl the 
, more rigidipart of my ethic?, when 


1 
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the lady entcred^pounrigg, volley 
of abuse'uport'me, ami concluded 
with begging,^ r tiiat.the ne^t time 1 
meant to puldisli a detail of tbp oc* : and „surtoiit are gone by another 
curretices all die bagnios ini conveyance? or did you ever^see 
Covent-Garden, I^tould not iqsujt j* the vocal Jnciedon, on discovering 
bq£by making liey acquainted with . himself at Portsmouth, when, lie 
jfiylfuihlcidaaju v With,,sonic other 1 imaginedJiie had got into,the Ply- 
expression*^ which indeed obligeij btnquLb coach, in fc ordev tp assist at a 
me to tljink shejiad read works less.,! m,usic -meeting? Or perhaps yp«* 
pure than the Memoirs of Fau-’ have seen some old would-be Dan- 
blaux, “ Why, Mr, Gilliffower,” dy, vvhcn, v on regarding his legs, 
shecojitiuucd,** tlieAmoursof Phi-' he perceives the company stiflin', 
lip A retinc is modesty to your stuff.” j. a laugh at his false calves, which 
How this good lady knew there was j have unfortunately twisted round 
such a book is, not for jnc to in- | in front: if yon have seen any of 
quire; all I know is, that, as the j these, you in#y judge of my con- 
song spys, she was one of fhos<» ft . # fusion. Sir, 1 tucked tlie copy un- 
“ who found ia innocence fruits, der my arm, and, like a poor devil 

Anil made virtue blush as she told them.' 1 w ho expects a bailiff ut llis heels, 

Have you, Mr. Editor, seen some hurried homeward, 
poor beau, who, on getting out of y # 

* J |, m „ Y 
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Many years ago, a young far- j ligg of Ijisi lato, father's property, 
mer, whose,name was l^arveyj, se- j and settle it upon the girl and her 
duced a girl, who lived in a village | infant. This threat took effect; he 
adjoining to his nwn- The father j married the young woman; his 
of this young man was dead, and j mother herself attended them to 
liad left all his property at the dis- 1 qjuirch, but on their, way home, 
posal, of, his widow; she was, a ; she .complained of a pain in her 
strictly conscientious woman, and , stomach, in a few hours her illness 
as she knew that the girl, whom ] increased rapidly, and by the next 
her son had, seduced was virtij- I evening she w»s no more, 
ously . brought up, and hud till ! This was a sorrowful event for 
then shewn herself, of a ,good and 1 the bride,; .ji\,losingyMr §. a r yey, 
prudent disposition, she insisted \she lost at once a.mothej and. a 
upon his repairing the wrong he j projector.' T|je behaviour of her 
had dope her by marriage. The | husband did not tendfo lessen her' 
young, man shewed the strongest: affliction: lie quitted home, as so.pn 
aversion, to this measure, and used ii as the funerti^uf hi^fhother. was 
every means in his power to avoid ; overan<J 4 FirstAjritelligence 
it> but as the girl was likqly to be- j wInch his, wife. recei\ ed; qf him 
come a uiotlier, Mrs. Harvey posi- Lwas, that^ lie had fled to America, 
lively ysgured Jbcr son, that if be j fjiavipg, previogsly disposed of. his 
delayed to do her justice, she , farm. ■ 

would deprive him of every; slid- This news threw the poor girl 


j a,coach in which he h as travelled 
jf all night, and meaning to astonish 
’ t the natives, finds that his new stays 
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liito premature labour; she was de- 
, liven'd of a "hoy/ whom she was 
soon obliged to abandon to the care 

r 

of the |• -ai i-di. She went to service; 
tl-uWcliihl grew a Tine bdy, and 
many years elapsed without any 
tidings of his father.’ He liadat- | 
tainethhik elevehth year when his 
mother died, and as he-had: nd* 
other relation, he was left desolaife 
indeed. ‘ - 

Naturally of a kind temper, and 
possessed of strotig feelings,ithc 
poor bo\, wlio was named Henry, 
after his father,‘‘felt his situation 
bitterly; but'a circumstance’soon 
happened, winch made-a favour¬ 
able change in it. As he was walk¬ 
ing one day along a road which 
led to the village in which be 
lived, a gentleman, who was gal¬ 
loping towards him, was tlirdwn 
from his horse; he was stunned,by 
the violence of the fall, and when 
lie recovered his senses, lie found' 
himself supported by Henry, add 
a man, whom the hoy’s screams had 
brought, to his assistance. -As soon 

n . i'i 

as the lad saw- him open his eyes, 
he ran immediately fulsome water. 
The promptness witlf -Which-• he 
gave his assistance, and the huma¬ 
nity which, younjTas he was, hoi 
displayed, made an- evuleht im-i 
pression orrthe stranger, who was) 
not materially hurt, lie questioned 
tl)e boy'on liis situation, Arid ap¬ 
peared to listen with interest and 
emdtioti to thfe artless account 
which he gave of ft: In Abort, the 
J*d made so s favourable an impres- 
sionontli^gtentlqfcaTf, whfese name 
was?Ogle,That he^Pbk«to the pa- t 
'rish.Officers, and agreed to take 
ujrdnr himself tbesoh> # mai1ite,nauC'<4 
of the bby, provided they.Would 
resiflp hi nr to his care,' As they || 
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found that Mr. Ogle was re&ljy a 
mau of fortune, they were^ladfo 
dispose of tlie boy so advanta¬ 
geously, as well as to get rid of 
the burthen of keeping him; and 
they readily resigndiThim to the 
care of Mr. Ogle; Heimmediately 
caused thVlad to be respectably 
Equipped, left a smalhsum for his 
immediate use, and departed, pro¬ 
mising to send for him in a few 
weeks. •- " •" • 

He kept his word, and placed 
Henry’-at a re&pefctable school'; he 
promised also, if he behaved well, 
that he would make a man of him. 
Henry felt very grateful for this 
kindness, but lie could Uo£ help 
observing' with sorrow, that Mr. 
Ogle’s manner was changed; his 
behaviour had lost all the warmth 
aud kindness which he had at first 
.shewn. Henry felt the change, 
buthe dared not inquire into the 
cause of it;.and much ns he had 
ldlbged to see his behefactor again, 
it was a~ relief-to him when Mr. 
Ogle consigned'him'to’tbe care ot 
the schoolmaster, and bade him 
adieu. ' < 

Some j’ears'passed oh, Henry 
received atol eiabiCed uc a tion i and 
it was time fd^ him to- engage in 
some pursuit. Mr. Ogle had'fnti • 
mated au'intcntion of sending him 
abroad,in % mercantile '.capacity, 
but he unaccountably deferred do-, 
ing so, fill.'Henry.-had attained 
liis rii'neieeAfb year; shdrtly after 
which,’.Mr. ,Ogle died sbddenty 
and intestate . r I n «a few days b’fter 
ne had 1, received ■ this nhwsV 1 the 
schoolmaster infdr inCd h iiJjr,tKat he 
‘had’' wMtter/to the widow of 'Mr. 
Ogle, anchts she positivdfy refused 
to do any thing for- hiftif he must 
| Wok about for some employment, 
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as it was quite-impossible for him 
tpreBtain<]oug , er|U«ehooi. >•„ 

Poor Hen^y was too much struck 
with, this barbarous conduct to re-, 
ply, but he formed his resolution 
on , the spt>t. -Young and unac- 
qupin ted with theworld, he thought I 
it impossible tbattho wido.w of Mr. 

Ogle would not do something tqojj 
enable him to get his .bread:,.lu* 
determined to make a persona! ap¬ 
plication to herjijmd without ap¬ 
prising any one of his intention, 
he sot out for Loudon, where she 
•then was, tliafc very night. 

He ^proceeded immediately* on 
liis-arrival to the hous§ obhi&late 
benefactor, w liich wasfiu.a.limhioj)-, 
able square* and On telling thq^cr- 
vaat that he had business with Mrs. 

Ogle, which he could, reveal only 
to herself, lip was admitted. She 
wits reclining on a sofa, %ytthe side 
of which,|tood a boy of about four¬ 
teen. Henry advanced-tppidiy y 
he began* to relate the purport pl‘ 
his .-coming, but the lady.suddenly 
interriiptftd,htm, “AVhatj” said site 
in a huughtyitone# *f is it possible, 
yobng ii»n|*that,-you?,can expect 
any tlung fcoaf me&My lute huo* 
bund* has- expencled,4i-iarge .su m 
U}>Ou you,j^re;Kly,to the prejudice 
of his own child; «*ul- cnnyop ima¬ 
gine that I will still further rob my 
f«awly,/in order fto ^plovije for a 
Btraegcr,, whp claim upon 

t Hi witaidgfF you *pu£ht ;.to be 
ashamed to^ff^'^r' charity^ you 
are old enough and sfi oug enough 
to-work far ypur J)vpig: <jjo,,£iia IS'shalldmve every r faftbufgfe£dfc. 


by a reception so crnfel and unex¬ 
pected, hastily quitted‘the'room 
•shetconcluded .it.-. As he was 1 de¬ 
scending theatairs, bo felt histmft 1 
g$«ped,und looking hp^be sww-th« 
dad be bad just quittedvO'/MDon’t 
getaways stay in the square; I want 
to speak »to you.T. He 4he*u darted 
‘ba<de#,|piiu tip stdirs, befofl^Henry- 
could reply. ** S ri '<■ • 

; .Those qtdy wbcfhave known $hat 
it is to be truly forlorn, cm: feel 
!tow soothing is'(‘yen the appear¬ 
ance of compassion to the hearts of 
the Unfortunate." The kind tone ih 
vyhich these lew word's were uttered, 
proved,tbattho speakw kit for the- 
-situation of Henry, . who, over¬ 
whelmed by the, complete desola¬ 
tion whicUfturretHided him, could 
uotsyefrain.from tears;-.but the 
idea, 'tliatthcre wtis one who sym- 
.p^lrizqd witlrhim; though that one-’ 
was only a. child, caused them .to 
’flow less .bitterly, t A considerable 
time elapsed before he saw his 
young friend; at last be perceived 
him running with an anxious look 
towards, thini.v* He explained the 
reason o#Jds nut^cpuiing before; 
lie *wa? w hopes to persuade bis ‘ 
rnotlm - to,do sauMitbing for Henry, 
but )l\o, was: 4 nexorabAc. i “ Bnt • 
don’t* Wgr ibsied at tbitt^’.cuntiitued 
be: “ though-.b*oa!MQt-prevail on 
mamma'to do. as 1 would have bier, 
;uuk lot youtcouie homo to us, yob' 
shall not want for all that i d have ■ 

. t ■> s * * 

s^ine pocket!fl*noncyjfleft,- v i«hd -I 5 
know I c*u gettq^re soon, and you* 


pray let*ate (doubled by you 

auy more*" ^ > ,• 

During ?thte spquqlfc tbe*lvny*hp 
stood by bersid e eohqigpd deeply^jftuu a pi an, Will do whatbny father 


ancLcapt dopks fhU*of compassion 


is’ not ^^hjd^J dsft^ sayinve can 
manage till dj^wvwold.cyoughbaSS* 
ha a c unpr^i and as radon jas tetoerT* 


«u Jfcpry* who, struck tp the heart,fltopdaonu?! 


^romtsedy ? a’id tprovidrfr 4%r f ydiK 







HENRY: Ait-AO. 


HI 


He nowi'fotoed upon Henry i 
pearly twvpidondajjwUich the other 1 
was loath tojifscepi^hut the psesr-1 
i npTketitreut^s^)^ the good -natu red 
\V 

hisscruptls,though' 
he firmly .determinetb nOtUio accept, 
tigatfl.cf tfiy ^hcdniary assjft^nc^' 
from $iegeiieroupitboy- Bethought 
that London was a place wlier d£pursuedins iri^iririesiWith indefa- 


itmight be^only iNMiptistnal 
latiop, hut stdil dnMt*th^«ihg!«ftikf 
coincidence o*f the name "renders 
the m i atte^iWorth • i n quir f iVj#' into.” 
> :: Whether the attorney was aetu- 
j%te^y bcncyol^tiee, or by a wish 
| to cut4itl»^u.4itt1ifeWcrt*k'in the wa;y 
of his profession,!® not material to 
my* story; eaffioeitl* thy,'tshat 1 lie 


every ouq who chose lo/vrovk-mi ght I S.ig,alifte pe»se^Bp£lnce, rI ®rid-that the 
cam bread,and 4haf, with idiot; Jesuit of them was, his diseOvferitlg’ 
education hehad i^ceived,hewotfld thut thelateMr’ Ogfe^wasactitadty* 
be sure to obtain some employment-' "flid vetty fanner #llo ha'd-'deserted 
The first, things however,'to bel This'wife.. We# have seen that he 
dene, was to.proem?® a lodging} quittedEnglat&forAmericaiwhCTO 
and on quitting young. Ogle he he wass fdrtttffae* crlOugh g’aiti 
went in search of .one. • '’e; x the favJiieof an old gentleman, who 

He met,?vith.many tepu'hjes,^-* > adopte&hiin as his StJtrjf* Oft which 
ing to his bcing.a stnmgrtf uptown,* i Recount hehad 'assumed tltfetiame 
and having no friends'to-apply to.; tiif'Offlei* He' k niarried while’’ in 


at last an oldun-idero sutfered-^iim j|%nerica/but Its histtnnVrfage took 
to take' possession of her -garret^ place during the* Hfe 'hffliis first" 
witha duration, that ifJietarnod I wife, it was of course iiiotvil id..' It' 
out good for nothing, she woulclhe^i | >vas supposed that he .baoJta.Ueitt»* 
vcr put faith in faces again; and'as journey’to tliervillagc where/iie rhfct* 
soon asihe petttecl himseIf;fie be'gRHf| Ijwith, his# son$Hft order fd^lAis^Ovfn’l 
to.look out*for emplojnjient. 1 " | whether his wTfei’oi the irfftiWofi 

After one, ©r two vain" trials,' he ' vtiiotn she was pregnant at his dd- 
heard of an.attorney who wanted^ 
copying clerk: thespecimettwfcicl 
lie gave ofUi '\s writingyhisiapprb- 
ved, and inm#swerj:o tiieattoeney’s 
inqnii ies^hl* refuted **1bAhe-parti* 
culaiw ofiJitB' SJtttatioii.' .</. Ffay,^ 
said the lawyer, afterliaving lifniett-x 
ed> to him atteutively^' have'yhu 
no yenspiHto supipo^^fuw the file 
M r. X}gle jv^s any- way ed afedRfo 
you 

\ * 5 •***< 

I am of'idifer- 

e*U. opinion j I NnpfPlii^a fatedfTp* 
sinpM for hHtt^i^f^n 0 w 4 h&^ris')| 
nunr w*«sHefia^MpeV\0 gfevdi | 

.is true^eit,W t dij0 %to^ 


rtore, Werci'ivingi'' Hns-neglect 
in Ttbt'pWidingxfeMr Hetii-y,watis tie-■ 
•ver accoffnted for,i)irtit'ftroKe rhost 
probably frorh the/av^siou which 
many people efrttfrtain to making & 

iiti&lh " j '' ** *' S x. •* f*&*' 

o Oue indmingyfherPHertry “came* 
a|.«KualTtei oeuimertce 'lns 'tt^k of > 
cOpyiUg, : hi^ niastef nfet hrtn with 


use tl: 
V 



name of Haivty, and-thar! 

Vlll. No. xtr 


'■ tibe utidkitifeve«f j 
rr ™^.iwlhch . - r „. 

father lied died-p^s^ssJftd^ 
ofi>’Hi?iity.'vdnl«i .at 
iij&aa bit senses; idotv. 

[* assured that life claim wifik^dlrtatong^ 
[thanhtt ‘Widow had nt> intentfto'n of’ 
U ' 4 - 




TtaE CirrNtrSE 1 EMBASSY.” 


diaptftihg it 


e •complaint 11 the Instilling tnnrmer.itj which shfe 


riiough^!ftef^J%ndii^h,” said the droVe him from hefrprefefcnce gave 

WilknA r r ^A anin iflvn "ll'fr* kSii «r<-u/in f/i 'l/l.'l rnctf 


attorifcy. 


I to say the truth, 1 [ to hi$ voice, a$4ie began to address 


■'sfoir,” dried * Henry l warmly; “ if 
life JaSrVivcs ftjwr possession of tHb 
ptdperty/hWkljtolr 9h arti it With me. 
IfearmPtlorget $l§it he behaved to 
me as rfbrother, when hewus igno- 
ranfthntl had any dlfeimupofthim, 
abd tlkfobe Pffere#tb*sacr ifteet h c 
little pittance allotted-tuyhis plea^ 
sures,‘to pfovdde for rfie.??Rf *' *’ , 
Hebbw related tthafehad p&sed 
between him and ms brother: the 
attcfrhey Shri’ok his hend, bb**ervod 
that the boy was a- good boy, but 
advised 'Henry to * dp nothmg i tf'a 
htfrif': *' He ^promised *±o prevail 
lipon thfefWdbw tosep him, and the, 
next dtf^ he infovmed'hirn that she’, 
had cilhisentedltad6.u interview. t?*I 
* Ohecaii heft tor conbeitethan dpi 
scribe* the feeHrtgtf'ftf ttJifc proud, j 
ifdnihi an ^wb«ii*!(^‘-‘Wh,on t4fe| t< 
tvh<WshtHfft$ sd^lately spurned pit 
a^taedi’etirit %hdeserHng -of Relief, 
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not wjfhohtre&BOri: he#litei>/the^||lier, an involuntary*.severity, hut 
law will glveyhef hark" the j$ieB%htof William, who advanced. 

fortui’fS'Svhif.h shy liad * yhe^tshc’[toTne&'him, subdbeddps rising're.-* 
ifi*rrh;d yodf’father; bdfctthat will j sdtitment*;fhefcatigh t*the lad,fond- 
be% |>dor provision for hePaud her, | ly ip, hi* arms, and tuning to his 
hoy.^- r *, x -* • 4-^ uiotiiei^'i^MadaitnI^said he*f‘ypu 

“ H6 shtflhneveiAieed fpmvi- .see in rae one who wilit be happy to 
* Hpnrw ^a^t,,!,,. “ if If do.all irthis 4 poWerto atone for the 

'deprivationwhich he has imioeeotr 
ly'caused you;,*gnd as the first # 
proof of tlds, I beg that you will 
■ consider me onty^is a sharer< with 
my brdtbcr in his property.” 

’ Though the selfish widpvv liad 
little idea how far Henry’s generp- 
tfity woiild extend, she * yet, from 
policy,. phrofessed' herself highly 
obliged-Henryk first care was . to 
secure to William the half of his 
late father’s fortune*. , Tiio atto*- 
npy,,who -had been thp means of 
procuring it; would have*, remon¬ 
strated, hut Henry was firm. * c My 
hrother^said he,*“ has,„in,my opi- 
] mop;'as strong a cl$im.jn justice, 
tjiqugh not iu law, as. myself upon 
^ fur iate father’s fortune, and I ne¬ 
per could be .happy- if hidid not di¬ 
vide *n4mt 1 possessed with him.” 
Xfenryijjfd nq‘reason ,tp repent 


entertSf^the ltSvIse She* hatf'till^Sben | of.his gepeppfeity: >his bVotherfgrew 

■iaiaBtei , .-«^-!j np -wit l^the most grateful sense of 
Iclsielffto di!BM|>yt|iid.m owdif him: he.looks up to. 

ia^ aiid -wj\’€»ret»cc, and 

__ , ^.. v . ... e 

«^da< 


1 


s -■< tie v 4 

, lowingctwiopsdBt^^t^^ilH^ie] 'aod^ompli 
i ii i 

mn Veen^ffibliAircdtn’any «f tbcjfe Thp^crtd 
siewt^l ifiitVtos relating tb thoClii - it a&ijt oftl ^ 


o 1 


A* 


: n', v ^ %> 


_ :efy $Bddprtalfien 
ij^!>y' L^4:4mhcrst 

y? 

, /and r jelf»%porte- 
^b^pc&provhial.' 



THE CIllNrSE HMBASSY. 


they think there irno sach nation the honourable* atid the imnuc^, 
jn the world as, themselves; .anil in 'late emperor was approaching,^o^t 
some respects.they nferight: they ward? its clos*e, you sent an pjjt- 
hold alt Mankind their inferiors and bafcsador ceases the seas to*tbe re*, 
tributaries: hi this 1 light they ricwfe >sid«ujBB« ' t t , 

Grtat 'Britain, nnd consider* 4 *er 't At that time, your ambassador, 
composition ’for Clanton ns.*-son of ^ ip approaching thfeAhpono with ve- 
tribntp.o'&he Pi mem Hegeftf,, to ire pit ion 'and respect, performed 
whom the ihlbsdqgent Jetterds ad- the uOfttytomCd ceremony without 
dressed, fe condthared merely a& ©acceding or tailing short of what 
a favoured dependent shver'cign, 1 V required, and duly observed all 
whose envoys have, however,'been the firtrms witlRprpper decorum; 
guilty of a lngb often c cy 4tt not and yt(n& then"‘enabled to look up^ 
knocking their hchds'‘itt$rfe‘ ti m&t add t<*tfrceivj&*the favour and ajf* 
against the groptrtL:' » . " fection of the son of Heaven, to- 

The spb&equent is^tbo Gltinrae see his majesty’s celestial face, to 
- account of the’causes of the fail- bieentertaintxiat a gr»ufH|fU^{Uet, 
ure of the kte mission to Pekin: and to have nutnerotwtRBid valua- 
it is an original * pistle in all senses ble presents bestowpd upoil him. 
of the word, and must haie pro* ^In this present year >l you,Q king, 

duced great merriment atourcourt. imvc thought lit pgaiit tp send an 
The writer is no less tiian the Jsm* Ambassador to our court,' with- a 
peror of China, and tlie trpnsla* writ^m r^preSfeutytion* hand with 
lion uus made by Hir George orders*to40csont «u? With the prop 
Staunton, by order of the Prince dsetiems of your ,country, on* Ip* 
llegcnt. < » being introduced to my'presence, 

i.i 11 fr rnoM the BMpratojt oF > I, the emperor*bluing inflected 

china to the FRINGE REGENT, that you,. OsAing*. 4 jad done S<? in 
The supreme sovereign of the sincerity of heart, and from feel- 
e.irth, who has received it from ings^f respect and?obedience,re- 
I’eaien and revolving time, issues joiceA exceedingly at thi* (inteUi- 
this, imperial mandate-to the King geucewi caused.forthwith the f«rc 
of England, wuth the purport? of tner records bo be, examined; and 
which let’ hint be /most fully ae* I ordered the, prppey number of 

quainte 1. '. , ... officers of state to aiwyt the arrival 

Your country, O king, is situa- of^psp* ambassador, t^ai, on the 
ted at an immense distincebeyoud very d^y.of hie*ppw> 1 Rch to the pa- 
a vast ocean; yet you<itfha , '<t0 me, b|cc,*hi#.wight*.An all dfre respect, 
in the sincerity 4 *f 3ouniitArt^ am* beheld imperial person, and 
offering of dPvotedness, and turn tii#n he entertained with a grand 
uadi a zealous affection to the^ festival) according to all things, 
transforming influences which ein4$ UiffMMfih exactly the same cere- 
mete from the'sni&He•ktogAnw jmoRietwhicU wej#obse$pd»i»jhe 
tCWna}. ' ( r V.n ’1 1 «ecft*tt»grw»P.( ■ !<«.*•) 

On a former occasion, ia theflS- to 

• ty*ej; tth year of Kien-ituag, At a’ bpet»fe»«ommOMicati9us;*tT l ieut- 
tiwe en the reign ©ftbe'cx ait*!, itpg. * d appointed gre^ officep* 

ll 2 4 
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of state to bd*ther<J,^o give to him t He conferred, aj»d gifts bestowed 5 
an imperial feast and entertain- and again *"tbht, lfi the gardens of 
ment; Wheh, behold 1 instead of perpetual pleasuie, a feast should 
*your ambassador returning thanks be prepared; that, on the 9 th, he 
fdt this feast* lie refused to pay^ 4 ho 0 id hav&hii audience of leave, 

>obedience t&ithte prescribed cere- awHhat on the aafne day it J should 
monies beperihitted him to ramble among 

the emperor, in the affair of | thb hills of ten thousand ages; that 
an inferior officer of state inlying , on the 11th, at the gtite of perfect 
from a 1 emote country, did hef 4 concord, gifts should again be con- 
deem loims and ceremftni&df kfly 1 ferred, after which he should re- 
gre.vt importance; it was an affair, pair to> the board’of ceremonies, 
m which some indulgendc and a* and there again be "feasted; and 
compassionate forbearance might" that/ on the 12th, he should be fi- 
be shewn to the individual, arid I nally despatched, and ordered to 
therefore made a special •ouler fo^ proceed on hi$ joiimey. The day 
all my great officers of state to use fijted for performing the ceremony, 
gcntjufiessand ftccommodaoin j be- nrtd the precise form to be obsm - 
lvav lour tow ards your ambassador; ed* were previously cothmunu aled 
and to inform him, Oil h#‘arrival, to yerur ambassador by in) gicat 
at Pekin, that, in the filly-eighth offices of state 
year of kim-lung, your anibassa 1 - 1 | On the 7 tli, the day appointed 
dor, tn per fanning the Usance-1 for your ambassador to approach 
TeinOny, always fell upon his knees I and behold the imperial persoti, lie 
and bowed bis head to tiie’grQwnd, accordingly arrh ed at the palate, 
according to the established forms: and I, the emperor, was just about 
how indeed, on such an oocaston, to enter the great hall of audience 
could any change bC 1 allowed 1 konr ambassador, all on a‘sml- 

1 fur ambassador then told-my den, asserted that be was so ex- 
giraj; ctfftcfers, face tb face,‘that, ceedingly ill, that he could not stn 
when the proper time came, he a step . I thought it not impossible, 
would comply with the ceremonies, and therefore ordered the two as- 
ond would perform foe kneeling, sistant ambassadors to enter the 
and prostration* au4 bowing of the ball, and appear before me; but 
head to the ground* and that no both thd«pdstant ambassadors also 
ex coeds jrg or Tailing the asserted that they tom were ill. 

1 i&hr. ^ m>is qfcjfttfbdy was,on instance of 
Accordingly^$re»t^ce*, rtadtfgfeS* WHtah bad never bcene\- 
in conformity to, and in*reliance needed, f I did art,however, inflict 
on, this declaration, Mfcftylpad the Severe chastisement; but I ordered 
affair to me; l amt .doirtypy^ foem to be sent off the same tie*, 
pleasure, thhtf pp tKe fffoM^Wlwu't'heir VetuiV to their own coun- ' 
the 7 th^moon^$ovfr ’ andftiSsfdbr A&ymfratubassador was thus 

ebouhl be^l djpbjM to aftp^befoife «W6vei|^frppl tfoholtfmg the 1m- 
thc mjp<^j»il -nrvtfo* tM£>dn tff pfcrbil presence,' it was nowtxpedi- 
Rth, an the great-b^l^f light ar# ^ntthathefooufflsendinihesvntteu 
tpleiniour,anentert^lqmfmO«iiOuW rfpWSetitatioo 1 from you, O^fog 
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it ih, therefore, ^ent back in the 
, same state it'dAn^,, by .your am¬ 
bassador. ’ 4 fi ' 

We have oonsidere^^boweMer^ 
/that you. O iking,’'from. tb» t iusTf 
tpenseMisifeDcc of fttany tiiiffel ten 
thousand •f0e,,reSp*'dtfai^-^>u^(! 
a writterfYeprqscsitttiionjto'be pre* 
sen ted to me, and duly ^fered pre¬ 
sents, that your ambassador’s ina^ 
bility to cQipmunieate, Op your be* 
half, with profound reverettcf apd 
sincere devotion, is bis own fault; 
and that the disposition oft pro¬ 
found respect and due^ obedience 
on >our part, O kingi are visibly | 
apparent. 

1 therefore thought proper to 
take from among the articles,of 
tubule only a lew maps, some 
prints of views and portraits; btitijj 
I highly applaud your feehqg* of 
sincere devofcedness for me, just 
the same as lf'Lhad received, the 
whole Jn return, I ordered to be 
given to you, hD king, a Jbo-t? 
(emblem of prosperity), r string of 
ltqgfltial beads, >two< largd silk pur- 
scsTand eigh| smalt-ones, as a 
pi oof of our tender and indulgent 
conduct m this affair. 

\our country is too rentyD&ety 
distant from the central and flou¬ 
rishing empire; so that Ip send an 
ambassador such a distance ovej* 
tliS'wavfg of the sea if not a, light 
affair. Besides, youMW^assador, 
it would seem, does nonupdewptand 
howjto practise the rites, apd cpre- 

r ' %: « v 


monies of the central empire. The 
subject, indeed, involves a severe 
labour of the lips and the tongue, 
which is by no means pleasant or 
easy to, bear. 

The celestial empire sets very 
little yalue on things that are 
brought from a distance; nor does 
it •consider as rare and precious 
pearls the productions of your 
country, however curious and in¬ 
genious they may be thought. 

That jou, O king, may preserve 
your people in peace, and be care¬ 
ful in giving strength to the boun¬ 
dary lines of your territories, that 
no separation of thosep^ts which 
are distant from that which is near 
at home may take place, is what I, 
the emperor, sincerely aud strongly 
recommend. 

Finally, there u ill be no occasion 
hereafter for jou’to send an am¬ 
bassador from so great a distance, 
and to give him the trouble of 
passing over mountains and cross¬ 
ing the ocean. If yvu do but 
po,WjOut^he hefjfc.ro dutiful obe- 
diei^iCtf^^wyn cans necessary, 
a k staged tUpd> to come to t)ic 
^plesence, ere it be pro¬ 
nounce^, 'that you turn towards 
the transforming influences winch 
emanate from tlija empire. < 

* ’XV*. imperial mandate is now 

i Ihrtgryou may for ever 

‘ a jtobey It. ,< Kfp^Kmg, 21st y#ar, 

* lUL,tnoo% 20th day.—(Sept. 

».y *. * i' ** i 


5 fu M ^ICTl^SftklE TOUE, 0 | ItyOU^T ^I^PhOU. 


„, s , , „ .. of GAkkERV d* iMfLrky* 

t vTHE cherad^r oftl^i,valley bel,Mhei X>ovetia; walnut”*&d chesnut 
^jomes less wil<P,a$ the trpvc^dll trees- ecrterijie bases (iff’the rdfcks; 
4 quits Goudo. Tlie l»a»el and ;he| tjiejr *dofn the hril*, and deprive 
*-i%v combta**otv'-tjiie banks of|^he mdputaius of their barren and 
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threatening appearance: the firs {Efferent from all the others. By 
and larches have entirely tlisap- one of tbe Iiumoursome caprice$. 
peared. Gondo and bsel are at oftoatnre, iterate an'*stgrce;il>le 
the distance of a league from each abd ttnilingpicturc; while all those 
other; and in the intermediate that have preceded it, and those 
space, the traveller is surprised by whfdtvfollow, produce udmtraiibn 
the sight of a pew cascade,prodtt- mingled With terror," * ’* 
cifig a peculiar effect. The water This gallery is* out through the* 
dashesprccipitately from the moun- 1 rotks, and the projecting part of 
tain, and at an immense height, it rests Upon a column. To the 
with great rapidity, strikesmpon a north, fche^ ehibro wiled colour of 
slanting ropk, then falls into a ba- ibeir enormous tnass well contrasts 
sin it has formed for itself, from with the vefdure of tire hills that 
whence it gently flows to mingle form th6 back-ground of the pic- 
with the waters of the Bovei ia. ture. They are covered with a 

Jsscl belongs to the kingdom of tluu vapour, which gives tbe whole 
Italy, aqd here arc found the first the look of morning'; and they me 
ofhees of the customs. It is a diversified by several cascades, 
hamlet pleasantly situated, sur- which the rajs of the sun draw 
rounded with pastures, and shaded out in most transparent brilliancy. 
by trees. Not far from it js the Towards the south, the rocks, of 
Gallery of Issel, and although it a gigantic sijse, arc of \ery decided 
is not remarkable for its length, nr and varied colours; their fragments 
the difficulties attending its con- fill the bqd of the Doverm. In 
struct ion, position, and thp pb- the distance, the glaciers of Luqui 

jects that surround it, give it a ptc* are Still seen. f 
turesque air, aud a character totally 

^AMERlfcAK LITERATURE. 

T ii a vc, not been btjt^ enps^ Uentation. f wonder that, in the able 
tnined for some time, than with the article in the last Quaita 1y Review 
article signed “ A Constant Read-^ upon this subject, the point is not 
er, M inyourlastpumh^r,in whicha^ touched upon: it it certainly an 
picture is give$ o t thp'state*of ejttradrtliftar^nmissiAn. Although 

eiety in t^WlTnitell States, T have seed a great deal af the pc- 

so'-rrianyi of o&V *etfnnitymdmHire riodicad ^rOd other publications of 
either departing,JUMtnxiote td-dt- the^pepuhttc, I do not pretend to 
patt/^ ’ ?'*'*’ V able to jruppiy the 'defect: in^ 

There^s nf JjetterltWeflr/iM^wd de^’were fkcompdteii^r "it>nibold 
none bo *ghodtofwVe^<»t»diti(|^ h^afWork of tMe«ncMaWir,‘WiA£^ 
of a comitty^‘tihaTJthehtpt^-afHtr l 1, wish is, to sl^wwSrd.hir twovih 
literature^ add kitn«irvg nsif dd&at, ^vOurpfi.tAii 4 manner in d*bloh thte 
what a lowkiWffc i/,pt pfdsam i& pre^a/s conducted Acre; not 
the United Staresy tWf fact'alo'nfc’jpndeed that it ia equal to onr own,' 
speaks Volume* in favour pfr the Shut that there is considerable talent 
correctness of Mr. Fcaron’s reprehend cleverness in' seme of thiwwtl- 
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cles that .appear, qspepally inthej *' sir > if yo‘>’picase»-an<J ionRwbifcw 

journajs .1 , «< oh!> the short ohe l” -’short English before 

As^a specimen, I jl n 5 IoS^,aS 40 V t #'her werelaid 1 it ti& i 

jeu <P esprit, Jjvbicil l pXt/agteda ^ Lord! French, sir”—and sharp washer 
short^igieag9,ai4^hk1ij^s^ * fa .^V ». . , - . 

cpT^iderable merjt^n tffyffl-jjfofo * r ? a ? h “ n, ®T’ ll N Wck T dre T/ rom 

h^Wune ■#&&&&, I 

Ipay ad d fliers,.tliat 'jfjj* he soon bad to Wish them -well back iu 

leaders a better,.and ttij^|finerat ?,,SJ^-tiieir^lace,. v^.. ,, 

notiqn of subject; .&q£jj$cr- F - ith ****** 

faring*, howler, wfcfc t^g^ibal ) 

theSeare feather! ” 

such injudicious, l,t»qy^y^h#^ , s v^ . w , Ulle , >#i ,,«•*,* w , 

cent,, lengths; ' The,;pqint of t|F8> Roar’d fyr £*mds, like a^attUpg host, ... 

. subsequent lines is, I biliey^lSnps- *0* c P tt s n ^™^ ere t k %* d |° a ^riJA- pHe; 

. , '* * ' • '■ * . »RiscoifatpuaneelAitiftsort,'simperiopstnilc. 


tire y.npw,^ _, , ; -- •*, jh 1 ’ AIM hi* gavbup th&ghosl. 

\ 1 *•• :> SOPPING. _$$■-* < * << Confusion^Jie r atamaiers,Witl^kagciicarljr 

A lady a-shopping,'through Broadway 3»li<te < *•- -burst, 5 ,. 0 /'-?' o : »'. ■'• %■•.)■. 

,. pass’d, - AndWsiwl^^in^ni^oatovcs^ , 

To perplex arid annoy thc 1( youi^Wp»; j “ Were ever poor mortals like , shopkeepers 
£i ’ry store of dry .goods sh£ ramSl-ji tiro’ t , * , cuia’i?' ' 

•f fast, 1 ’ ’ itfhfr/iii Liibifet’S'nime, di<f"you not a&k at 
From one to tiro hundrOd-aitdnitie, j&Aptiaitl <v ti.4irst, : \ t* *- ■' >■-<?' 

^(Popp’d iu at two Impdred jp^ ten., 4 / j v For ladies’aliort white French silkgloves ?” 

Here goods after good# Weteekpos’d to feW T'Your rtSadCirs "'ihlist 'of'cbufse 
• . , \ iew ’ : ... , %■>** niake allowahc'feis fdr thfl'ciTcmih- 

t Prints, laces, and silks—at her caul* . ... ,• i t -a »r. .1 

She took patterns of yellow, pink, white, re£f, StanC€S atton d 111 g the lafoy's CXCur- 

und blue, siijn through the Broadways but 

Then the f.tnngs of her huge indispensable .^ith a vefy few variations, let me 

With pri™, orcoh .»'*>,$ tl,e representation wo,,1,1 

’ v r not apply to many of the fair sex 

T3iose ! for gentlemdu we^*shewnf 1> ’ ' ' ***** *' 'A TRAVELLED. 

} *.< 5 u# * i ... : 1 u'Otii'ni l: .» - 5 

TilF-cyjaiiiM&ttatorsonib conspicuous, as 
have been a*cqsed,<rf bi^l ta-jii^kify th^^rmest .applauses, 

ltatiou tifcliey arc charged v«b^ j an4 $*** 4sc, in .some mea* 
rating WB^mer^iy^d of regdcaiit^ i [life*, the indulgenc e shewn biwfor 
h m ffaults fyvith. ^ Yet*|ii«, trans- 

^ence.-;,-iOnly,tbe inw have they 

cUaa^W.a ^d* 

Bb merits l*ap<e f n^iff**iie|i IfHfSP <mic^U{ivie ^ssai ^d fiim with 

feated*. ''l^yaicteiiHMi .o<^q^oil<-|^rvlew?e». aid-. hRyep^Qdded his 
faoey,; the epergii^bf muMlt’ wjth tfte ]ftggrA>^tiops:of na- 

.piv,sf 4 £>p # aFtAiinrivni^l skiU jHio^i>*g«diSpOv' W in.Britain, 
li butnan; u«(i«fte, ; l) 9 lpngttek I tlte praise j^f SUukspeare ,ir often 
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mingled with lamentations for his 
oflfejices. - ; His inattention to . the 
laws, of uxlfty; to say nothing of.his 
deviaiiamrfroijr geographical and 
historicalItaruth ; ■ his tude mixture 
of ; t£agjc and comic scenes; toge- 
theriyitfithe vulgarity,' ahdevCn 
indecency, of language, admitted 
too often into his tlialogue^hft^e 
exposed him to frequent cehsoxei 


cates rapture he darker joyless ?' 
'Such a ss ertion-VhoidTj‘ 
and thoug^'itieehts d£?fd fie&fn ^ 
chdrge agafiiatfihak^»e8t#,tt must 
brheard WS^toBWietioni'*'' , ■ 

,,, •fpev(jf|%<fr'l&thiatthongs to the; 
Ini 

oftke.p oet^ fhfe jfeintcr, 6i ataloa- 
ry,'cdtrtist^f ^#*k 8Brfe we 

receive from'Mjjfein isj&e Effect Of 


To censure him for his fault*. *& t tlibseparta-actii^in'prOger nnidii. 
proper; it is even necessary;’ it 11 Tire 'feflitenCiB 

hi nders blind admiration from tain V j such cOrolntftipns .bray' 1 he 

iug the public taste: for offences j Jifongly fclf, y tidtlidnt our being 


against taste 4^?- more dangerous 
in nysn of genius, than in others 
persons;,and the undistiuguisliing 
praises, so jwofuselybestowed on 
Shakspeafe, have cmifributed a 
good deal to retard 6ur improve¬ 
ment in dramatical Vapdtlhg. 
ls*it then possible^ that a tfian of j 


*bfoto distinguish diejr component 
members, Wbo^erlof forger or of 
leal dtmensiol^V'orHthe-enatijite of 
tiW ; relation ; subshihiig between 
ibeip. Many tears have hem* shed 
for ^He* sufferings of Jane Shore 
and Csiiista y. yet the pfitfsonS who 
haH'shedtheE^fe^ nothkVekhown 
bywliatartfhey weremoved. \\ r 6^' 
may also observe, that the variety; 
tte afrangetoent, the proportions, 


genius, eminentlyTeons^iehOus in 
one of, the highest departments of 
elegant com position, eatr trespass j 
against taste; and contribut^'even 
iu line writing, to pervejrt tlrejudg- 
ment ? Or is it likely that tasteWfd 
genius should depend upop differ¬ 
ent principles^ T hey are, n odoiib t, 
of the same family; 'y«|> theyxjltfe 
nobee closely related, a£ that thb^ 
may, not Jbe-found apart.rMahy 
modi without possessing a singfol 
raytifj invention, can discern'what! 
is ^excellent in frne 
even fjeelits effect*.*^ But IS it pro* 
beble, thatmen of ardent 
active invetittorf; ^d«*M-w$b,ta-'tj 
lents for, various/ex 
every, power 
should be. hica 

own depart|fteiit^;b§^f^mu^lbr 
feeling, wh*t 4 s fter tfr ct&timef 
StoUthespeotarnrh^isM^ith] 
unspeakable, trilasfiprt, and‘.«bnU ^ ^ 

thebj’eaatbdf him who oommuui- 



|UbUU 1 k^NUlUliO v/i j-—- ,K J 

$ fruited in a fine perfoini- 
ance, afford Os supreme delight, 
m4y be^ett and distinguished by 
persons; With,' from insensibility, 
jpitu ril hr‘acquired, are incapable 
frfoiling their influence,or ofcper-, 
ceivii^thM with exquisite' plfea- 
sOrW^ThehpcOtnplished cirftie ruus^t 
hptb? feed What is excellenfc,;.ahd 
idisclfrnyits ..i^uCe:‘/^t fi thete y ai‘e 

ttfcMMr: tth »i't^l«s*feeiir)g 

f ii ii wrmr" i, j^fiihpfflhf ti' 1 

i Wkr > .o{fcp£ea fi his; 

torik^Y^jx' o&vhhi* CjfltfHpsbpffiesd 
■bcrfii..'1<Sncp,S»iinc<t^ii';' bfWcit- 



feeling* what S', exc$lept; that wgj 
be capublf* ;n^otne. rpjeasure, of- 
discerning ( &p jiarjs,, a#d t cgrre- 
spoji^cncg »a Wfciq ^lliw^kg,, 
of 

an(} ( t,ha^ wel^j^prtj^gS W» 

i^gc^ 

''ufew ?f* a o wtffww**'* - 

tion mp*t 

i.are I» C^n^mpl^i^ th*~£r«*t 
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still mqre, by blending inepagru'-t 


eusfemoupns, lip may excite suote 
®‘WWP ^aU d W»>$&to plear-il 
otl'^w^sebayn^ivcttp 
jpcgpiion our regret, that** 
PVt'Vcen more.t 
uh|i ^pdlfrMJntical chBeern- 
< , - < ' 

w^lf4iqtk>s filing* preserve 
Ip^^otofSrjsgri WiJtettt tbfcir in* 
■ip and lively) interposition 


- . . r T,r^Hi , W,™« 

of nature r Hq p 9 *f^P? **U, 
iai as it depends upon fipe^ing; pjp 
bo far as a familiar dcquaiiitai 


and the focautafui. jbatu.c jfca£& ah44?ia^siate biftmfod, and gtve him a 
" ” ' 1 ^oftfafpr new.of * tile * justness and 

truth of things, thud be can receive 
|protti metaphysics)reasoning or dry 


with beauty confers improvement, 
his taste will improve., Bu 5 .bc may 
want discernment^' For,though the 
jmwers beerntpent are bestow¬ 

ed by nature, > et tliq^r pyrfeptif^ 
depends upon, culture* Hie jnfey 
not percqjre prop^ioji (Or untoo H 
of parts, in tiio^Jjhiflgs that jfW| eU^ility ^alope 1 
huu pleasure# be iqay bd totaliylof discerning, 
ignorant of every f«^ct cqpcprrvihgv L " 

them/except of their direct-qr *%■, 
mediate, impression'; and,thus, if 
taste depend ujiop intellectuaUm- 
proveinent, hip taste is imperfect. 

He may vtpep ftp the d#t$aof*j)^tt^ 
sus, as reiatqd by ? yirgil*,*ftbpufr 
obbfmng that t],ie dtp) of thepqgt, 
in lectmg ^pd arranging* thosejf 
images that c*e>tp kipdred (emo¬ 
tions, is^tbe nmgic po^er^ “ 
fects hum tyfs imp «V 
an ih^r^tqig'lttoryofa 

„ 

speh ppi)SpMj|cnt 
hemia 


^Uquraitjon \ i Spr^y nc^eboR 1 * 
tan ^^jStptWujate the'Knowledge 
Of fact!; auofthoughfSonsibility of 4 
foul may dispose jtfee piind to a 
rcadici 4i bcern °9^U^ °f delation 
and connection in the.qbjects oi 
our intention, yet it «pot by sen- 
that We are capable 
But flowing it to 
b$p0;* flowing that there may be 
|odi^Fpirits so fingjy banned, that, 
with jiawers of aofciye 4pv«mioti, 
they can, indopeb&mt pf tspof dis¬ 
quisition, and without inquiring, 
*pd*|$a*iqft ©l, parts# 
W by ii*«dudfc impulse evfcry 
®bs4, eitpisite ar- 
fauggigpent;* and ? hb,>ble, by at- 
tapjpg to |be degr^s a£ (Measure 
J^civp y itp ascgrtWl tlM* pro 



abtytytance, or 
i work; 
&#$%*£ such 
highly 
not, by^Dftem. of 
er -,1 
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* , ;i ’* ' < . 

WT1» man^ru^tfi piu<tf.,uqt 


SjwSUw 


^ihdjc cap4ic f p£;|ceUD Sfl bij^of 

4W.MWIIW *K S 


Jjh'Jfe i^^yp 

>WS!“8B*» a . nd 


would,oppose 


PPW1 


-tifiuiar, 

wouljd uuter^effacjp irQjg^i$ peart* 

tliQ^up i^fix^ssipaaf^j^a^ 

cioii| or ill iM^irte^gtoftl 
.perv^t |4«> PP^%Sy£l? Mfa j 
die^ugb^ pr<we^4i.ty^g^i? 
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ti’roSfu ce,§&c'bll e£tco n c( hose 

poS^fodiW 

Jfclie' $ni man* 4) re§Siii 

feffek > ha ? r 6fle^o’n 

"I. jS ■ Ca*\» 
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in%]hoh)J|i^ fl«ary 

are^fife 

-uSSm*. ■'", . £ 4 ’A*? .t Ail/ 

^foUovP 


^ohr^&'^as f s$ill tnwlfe'fisf 1 iiV tfWT* 
aim^lcWull^rifh^eeH^t ?. . 
ftfey#% natut&P be apt tVfall into er- 

arid win^iv^fbr^ this cft$ S^tflil* jfeW&iliiTly the 

rpcofiectibi), tficy will ^ifi^isbPulditovmaxinfbeftbld fcrtl 1 

to reiuVrt,'a$f4 ‘MF'••rtllJ5 , W^cdlidd^^roceeAingf 

— 'ucoinciding 

k fi^l^farlSdfh'th^dbpbsseskioi^ 
of fttalsi$11ii^r ;'b’ut t^fUsTlf/reqtiirin^ 

to Sift&tetfwly fttidi&i.jwelFun- 
dteAMd, ^'’acfkihdd'Vt'h due 
ektetfsion, ^mkf^erUmAei^ be 
ffeit|ire^ga'fnF T siidb fetf^toftris 
t to 1 rfttlch Wd s appa- 

^#^bhmf%ipT^ension, 
WiN^jat’ if is often affdpted %itlfftut 
HJiat'ftiitension, Withofft %<sing®stti- 
dlp'fl^rUnderstood. Moreover, the 
^^-Ifcest advocate 'folNhe powetfs 
dpFeeliifg' wiH “ittow, that they ate 


oitr breasrtTcfr'^ : fr. ? Biitw : 
such tesfoluiSbns'; 


if We 'fettf' compaslibnfdHcl’’ Trumb- 
hity, in the hope’that &afc 

fehl them ‘f*affd Wiflfeut"r^T?R|liir- 
th6 edtis^^dht^ atf^&abf?*M 
' ed ? pri /We^sMll, it*.; 

momehts%F , fe«?*rf' i ^tfne|s» be tJb( 

dnly'feebfefhut-^e^randvtll, 

only colfl, '^Qjdfc&esHj 

soli'" Wirt bei^ fanfttitbfei* 
ftan to a&isttof'justify fhdp'fcHi&rse 
inclinatiaft; And a. habiiT^bf*carhiC| 
i nsehsibilif^Wiay'tlittiS Bd 
ed. ‘ It is‘needles* fib p'ttr&fetbe 
rescmblatfee.* It ni^h^Bladly be 
shewn,tR&'itefhfe conduct of lrfe, 
tio Ifebs thaifift dhl^udgfla'ent^ con¬ 
cern hi£ ’fine 'ff' we 

h'avej£<S' d^l^lli^d^iiin ci pl^ tiir- 
d cpeii8erddf’^fe<jB^t embtion^ti/ 
-deportnreflfe’ViHlSa ^aprit^bOs,*^ dj. 
tofectdyPainl ^fipbn sistenfc* ■**? *. 

' 1 ft pateiculaft j»e& ; 

‘sensibility*, vrfiodiififWUt ei 
to himself^ eitbeTin 
cHtKrsi^i&y 4ieF#Y 
'bdhdU%W.tW*|' “ 

‘^bg 8dtooe t 'w%rt&l 


MkVIUUj tnijgX qwui^wiiii.^ , wv “ 

scidus Weat&si:%tfceifei*ymt 
persdfo>f A mert^^btHty’ate 
teiady. to avaflf toeiWtelye»'t>f ; dny 

fWsi^^hthe^rbwnlhelinatiOns; 

ifeiffnl^Pibg nU^enerarnfiaslfiisUHf oh 
; l#^^j%^fcwtf^scerteirr^l ahd 
SsftUiiSbtf® WttMr - o far esp eri- 

they m\ tie 

1& Mft 

^ Wiir^cohse- 

’ VwW $ Srffcifiteeaif 

. © T# «. u.****Jl . S * 


Of SHAKSPKAllE. 


pf poe-. pncswon. £*Wk(ng* j&f^utetjs^ 

-* 1 A.-.J -**-'*■■ *- a ! m'MHA/l Kin «>\n» 4r.iiSl^rtt hiustfln. 




powerful ^f ilecl to ^cir%ftt o sfates - 

under^W IftfltiBftdePf P^'^iy^Wte i*triyi*d]garriili r 

was apt .10 b# enisled senators .(*»y act or' 

rat maxims, Now, is riot 

ed, but ill uud^ood^hiebt^ve ttoi&et tofellai^ ttatnroi And if 
atemudatiottiritrhtb,autufrusthe- jfb&'^!jMa*t«prtfspot, persons iii the 
followed with cautioa, ifc '.. foigheft" °f dlfev must 

No .bepftl.tn^'e fri* .Be Opt|re^Aen tttfi etn in ttieir re*l 

quentiy r^at^^d tfK>ry' 5 iatong- sp^pinc^l^t^iriust they be to- 
ly enforced/Bpori> fljaitthaV Ally disgujs^refjufed, *tvd exalt- 
which requires them -t’6 ,.jfel)pw. ed, nccqjdihfe tpihe enthusiasm oi 
nature,’’ * ' 

ex pe^tis f that tbdl’^i^^ilfcsti^iiss stj.'lfcjiin ^bOBtri&nnOf^that the mix- 
are natriraf; an^tbo^e*tj^ttiic -scenes, 
sure-they dreacRs, <Wv gross^gafltytjf la^rguago 

duct is oppose. It by this!rna%. '^-uikiotMOjjUrpoet, up)[yithstanding 
im that the errors; of ^ji^jbape**^ 'his anil^mg powete of.expression, 
have been defended arid probably ^topirft€j^«appn.ds, ape 1 defended; 
by this in*|*b#kp $03 p^verrod. aud? pe$My^» **iwas «1 r«ady men- 
“ Canjwe suppose,’VitipuybA stid,* rticm^a^fes^pmisiddratijc^ of this 
“ that ilie. ruin &,. apd tjie s 'sort have beepj.tbje Causfifcof his er- 

dovifpfall ‘ of .rprfci ipdKed*&^^$tajp this so p-' 

accamjdt*h^dloerd|b^Jinr^^wi j posedf*er- 
principl ^«y &©i»rof high^qnk/ ipjfcbepxcdtuion 

and even t^ne^esV^^pi|^, fet^atpadefli&in^^ay'employ 
have -epptrihuted .to^eroeoaigtlln^'rutgi&tigiries, arid 
‘.^,4 way ndi|e d[»eV con^sition to the 

;meatfc*bfMighty 
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persecuting her sen to death, might ness, of ttis thee sours ripef graphs 5 
with propriety enough have called that his hum is like a battery; and 
them “ t A senator of Rome, that he sit* in las state like a tiling 
^4B«the midst of much civil diMen- made for Alexander.'* All these 
<n6n, might ha#e said of hhnself, thtugjMhiy hate happened, and as 
that* 4 * hfe was a^liumoVous pfitrifcian, they miiy* happed again, they may 
and one thjjt loved -a cup of hot be termed natural, ykt I conceive 
wine without a drop of allaying Ti- that die solemn,in dramatical com* 
beror in u dehlfte^Wftb the abov$* portion, should be kept apart from 
mentioned «nbui>ef, lie might tell tiiejp^fbrousj that Shakspeare, by 
them, that they u racked Horae to confounding them, has incurred 
make" fuel * cheap;” or, wujj phr* merited censure; and that he pro- 
fect consistency of characters nd balijy fell into error by following 
truth of description, wlnlgjjfra deep the authority of inexplicit or un- 
tragedy* he is ddjne^ing the re* examined decrees, 
serve of a discontented' general, he * * * Richardson. 

might say of him, that* the tart* (To be continued.) 

y * •* 1 

* * n 

Plaie 10 .-—MR, BUJLLOCK’S EGYPTIAN SALE-ROQMS. 

In a former number we alluded of apartments »A the metropolis ap- 
witli regret to the notified deter- proprhtted to extehsire trftde. 
tnmation of Mr. Bulteck to dispose The ptemises of Mr. Bullock 
of, witji out Reserve, the contents of contain upwards of sixteen fnmdud 
hi' extensive Museum of Natural length of wall: they are laid 

History in the Egyptian Hall, Pic* out end tastefully arranged for the 
tadilly. SmCc that period, Mr. display of every article wi general 
Bullock has sold the whole collec- demand, sb that the vendor of the 
tion by public auetioA; end those goods will hhve an opportunity of 
Objects of curiosity find dM, which theiff bdng^exhibited on sale under 
w ere so long the source of so much advantageous .ctrcuffistafices, hi* 
instruction aridwddight, are now tberto not koOwtf to the '-same ex- 
scattered ai] over the face of Eu^ teobip the metropolis; andjjiepur- 
rope. Tl}6 premises^wiiirh con- eiiiser wdl.feave an equal Opportu- 
tained this Museum' are still,* howi» 'examining,and comparing 

ever, destined tq purApse^of pnb-r the quality and -rahJo of the article 
lie utiinyfltfef^ be wains } thus affording'to both a 

raged by 'tlteptiqeess of hi#’‘efforts fair, opdn, and equitable advantage 
a&^n auctidn’eer for the nif>of hit | Of mutually pjrohrtoti ng their re-* 
own- property, ^myfetO^DCd to | spectivo interest* * 
continue tbedxerqiA Tta gnsata panmen t, lately occu- 

fessiop, one geeefal aodfc>*gtf*be fr*d M t thb Mofeum, is now fitted 
public at Iscge^ HeW, fharefone, great woghificqnce, 

fitted up, 011* bwdtfof gpeat-extebt jpjv^pblulfbgwitii theartchitectu- 
a n d magmfictpvce,hi>q^it)ises^iate* m^ia&ettlij^fthedmWIp^: ft'is ' 
t^e IVlustUgdt which moWiyconiain perhaps one of the Egyptian 
. the largest ahdwosteptebdid sultd* roc(ps hi existence, and il "60 feet 
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in length,* nnd 40 fett A* height. 
This department wifljje appropria¬ 
ted to the reception V cieiy de¬ 
scription ^oods intended for pt i- 
xate tile.' Mf.’BulWk has an¬ 
nounced, tbat r th$ ow uers of the ar¬ 
ticles intrusted to lute for private 
S lie, will have here the great adv ah- 
tage of having their goods appro- 
pt lately exhibited to the ihost fa- 
shionanleand fliMihgmdied cities, 
for the space of two months, frees*} 
all expend, should they remain so 
long unsold after that pefiod, he 
will charge at the rate of leu per 
rent, annua)/y for the exhibition and 
care of such goods as shall he in¬ 
trusted to him for private sale, so 
long as they shall remain without a 
purchaser 

The Situation of the premises, in 
the centre of the eourt end of the 
metropolis, and of the chief fa¬ 
shionable promenades, renders any 
comment upon their universal ad.ip . 
tattoo to general trade unnecessary. 
For the sale of statues, pictures, en¬ 
gravings, cameos, gems, wmhs of 
natural hiitoiy, Chfna, tvoiy and 
japan articles, luriostties and cabi¬ 
nets of every description, books, 


handsome furniture, ornamental 
ivprk, and, in shoit, evt ry articl* of 
rSruy or general ust, it is impossi¬ 
ble to find a mnrd Commodious^ 
more eh garn, t and more eligible 
mart. 1 litre cannot T>e found in 
Uie metropolis premises moit <?’- 
lierally known,or better estahhslu d 
’The uimo^ attention w 11 he paid 
to the proper supennteiuUiu e of 
ihe s.drs The constant habits of 
Mifunes of Mr. Bullock, Ins long- 
established connection, during the 
fornntion of Imlate Museum, with 
the most scientific characters and 
the chief collectois of the rarest 
articles throughout Fuiopc, must 
ensure for his auction establishment 
a fair claim to public attention and 
patronage. 

The ai ta and sciences, so long no u - 
rislied in this establishment while 
it was the Museum, will sjdl, we 
trust, continue to derive ad\ intvgc 
from it ui a new form, by the dis¬ 
play and general diffusion among 
the pub lie of their best productions 
The annexed etching will con- 
vey a general idea of one of the 
principal looms, as now finished 
for the receptiou of wojks of art. 


, \ ci^aremont. 

THE WfcftOBFfiN MOtJKT GOTHIC TEMPLE. 

N forming the plantations and | scape, the viStf,thence Was pro- 
pleasure-grounds of the nobte re-1 petly termed the*'Amphitheatre 


sfdcnce at Esher, an elevated spot 
was chosen as a fioint of View over 

the surrounding villey, ,wlilch ex- „„ _ „-- 

hunting with atfvaWe, tJkTabte , dure, end gave magnitude to the 

nwnautinna Mil. *_flu. r___>■- ....» - ■ < »- * __ - • 


Tlus eminence became still more 
charming as gb&fe advanced, $ie 
growth of the shrubberies and ver- 


disposmons ntadeby Ok* artist wfioj'ornamental timber; natdre and art 
planned them, theto hat*' labored to make 
ried features onhe the dis- jibis ihr* int^festit>|; bbt their imi- 
5 a '’t country^Jifnd fffle rmwe of ( ted mnhvib^lucapjMe of giving 

si«gid- Ibn tbSt de^p 4 intcrest , irh icliis noft 


hilh which terminates the 1 
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• t 
felt by all, and which will continue 


to be felt for this spot so long as 
the memory of the good is clie^ish- 
ed , or true greatness esteemed by 
'Tilan. 

Here, upqn an ojd garden-seat, 
the line Princess Q bar lot to rested j 
on her firstvislt td the place. , Sue' 

# , ' j '< v H '£r ' I'jji. 5 

named it the. E ve rgr e cn^Mount, 
and resolved to demonstrate her 
partiality^by erecting a'small room! 
for conversation and refreshment- 

- *!* -r> - > < -i-'.'fjfc**': 

there. ^ ^ , yj 

Assuited to tbisretired,yetcpm- j 
man ding spot, hej- royal biglmess- 
selectee!’the Gothic style,bf arefn- 
ticture for its design: pejrnaps lier 
national feelings'uniting \jtjlli nqr 
fine taste, directed this ettoice, as it 
may very justly be'termed , a Bri¬ 
tish art j for zeajoiis affection, for 
all that belonged to fier patiVe 
country stood very forward among 
her iimy excellencies. ‘ 

Prom several designs in this 
style, submitted by her royal liigli- 
ness’s architect, she selected that 
from which the Qothjc building 
has been executed. She attentive¬ 
ly watched its progress, and when 
speaking of it,called it her “ House 
’ upon the Hill.” The.exteVhaT was 
completed during these visits, and 
her attachment to the spot became [| 
stronger as the work proceeded ; 
but in the midst of its< advance- 


should be spared torender.jt a 
ijg^pument wp^tliily ^ui.t;ed r to the 
* t^^tion. Ttuis^e, original de- 
m.^rlaily ckapgyd : the 
easements^i^hwemo have open¬ 
ed, to J^ejlqor^/qr^the purpose of 

^»S,d «p^,the Ringing qf the 
i,fecre^,wHch 

t) 5? n , S? a8 * 


ji 

Mviylf the 
his Ro 
jtlireqtedL, 

^ _ ‘f jfi ■ 

now be jrfeN ofCifflQ ftieSI 

ineinqry < 


be commanded that^fto expense 



winch .v^| jnt^uded to be a 

. #«b : ric h; 

ly c|rvqd in ‘Gothic tracery, sup¬ 
porting busfJ.qf 

thil pririce^s ; the A^pr/wliich «;as 
to. have keen gaily paved with 
Mona,marble, is now executed*..in 
simple diamond forms, In Portend 
atone. I' 

The ceiling is of exquisi te work¬ 
manship, from^(h;awingsappr<)ved 
by the late princess: the llacery is 
not altered; but the ornamental, 
embellishments are adapted to the 
present approp ri ation pf the build¬ 
ing. Figures of angels are made £p 
support the shields, instead of war¬ 
riors, and celestial crowns are sub- 
Sitliufed For the coronets of the first 

d lgffc v . . ,, ... 

Txoejpt the door, which occa¬ 
sionally displays"* glass paintings, 
with, which ’it^ is impanelled, the 
light is admitted only from above 
the forftveriy inJ^ffcted open i ug* of 
.thkwwdow* add pver thg Recesses 

^ thu||i. spbeint:.! right 
Sbni.it is through stain- 
f brilliant bue^, 

M *' - ' -t* , 

to cobvey a sort of celes- 
mice oyer the wppie mt<Srt- 
vtnul, hfwvever humbly, ex- 

vjsm-v tlu,t 

ft wUwdrdoqbQessl^the pure 


Or 
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dows and doors was painted bv a* get.cial featqic**, { a term, that 
Mr. Backler, from designs by an the building audits chief epibel- 
cminent artist: tttat’of the doors Iishtiunts, on afu^tview, declare’, 
consists of figuies’ expressive of to he absurd, and which the cuti- J 
grief; these are fuither eniiched cal e)e will not foi a moment tide 
by lab^fnacles'ahd other Gothic rate. With moie fitnesg it may 
devicfck: the lights around the edi- be < alh d the Qothic 'JYmpJc„,{ , <H 
fire are cVmpo\ed of heraldic cm- though it is not dedicate to pub- 
blazonments and Gutliig architgc- l»< acts of l^hgimi, jtt its design,, 
tuial Ornament^ * its application, nn^l the thpusdiid 

This building has yery*impro- 1 collections and rejection,! which 
pci ly been called a^rtidu solemn Ly it inspires, nn oluntarily elicit from 
many tt term, however, quite in- every visitor of sentiment, afu- 
congntous with its purpose as well *v id 'spirit of piety and devotion 

f * 1 

NEW SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR. 

J- H \ 

Wl have received verj great i/tng the establish men l^vvc do not 
plcasme since the publication of speak me|rel) our own sentiments, 
oui last nmnbei, in inspecting an jbut the opinion}* of somp of the 
institution just formed, under the most distinguished individuals \u 
supciintendencc of Mi. W. Sails- the kingdom, who have taki n gicat 
bui), for the eniplojment of the pains to investigate and illustrate 
poor of all ages capable of excr- the subject. 

non t 1 The chief, if not tin. oi>l) gjound} 

At the present moment, when ^ ol complaini^morp ( cspccidll) iu 
the higher and middle classes of the aguc^tpral distjicts, is, that 
souet) are suffering so sevc lely ( erpplo)rqen^ paimot be found foi 
updei the pressure of accumula- ( thos^ who crpwd the^ojiL-lyiuses^ 
ling poor-rates; at a time when and it Mips (fifl^cufy) that ha^ bcc n 
those pooi-rales equal »f not exceed overcome by Mi. (Salisbury r J he . 
in man) parts of the counti), £he mode lie adopt^ is simple, and at 
amount of the lent, the beneficial the sume^tirue effectual 
and piodnctive occupation of pau- The work on jjlpch he cmplovs 
pci s must be a subject of lngliin- thg.pooc, i* the preparation cl 
terejjt and importance; ancl it gives manufacture of /laxancUici^p, and ^ 
us great satisfaction to express our m order to do this th^mq^effec- 
smceic c onviction, that the plaij tuafjy j. he ,b^* f ^i?cqvercd,, a new 
now pioposed, and partially capri- moyle^of aM^qgjt, wfuch |s pfe 
ed into effect by the inventor, Mr, ferabl^fgynp^pld^elli^il of soak- 
Salisburj, if extensively adopted, ing, Gtg. ipasmuyh as jt^’not only 
is likely to affoid fextensive^relief uiqrc easvaqdd^s^njurif^sity Uie 
to the poor, vyhjle itidthov^s from fibre of jme^ v^etabtf, biqj, ^ lt Y 
those who have hitherto maintain- will giveoccupation to 
ed them, a hpavj and daily mcrea^- ber of Idle ^bajjds, i^J>e$jd&k 
ui|| buideu In thus character- In ^11 ^pa'sts, % process 
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so little labour, th&tlie infirm, from 
infancy or age, may be able to 
perform j^ome part of the process, 
Jq t his way all idleness, so destruc¬ 
tive of morals and happiness, may 
he avoided, and the labour of near¬ 
ly all paupers rendered produc¬ 
tive td themselves, and to the pa¬ 
rishes to which they belong: Up¬ 
on this point, we cfcnnot *tlo better 
than quote a part of the prospec¬ 
tus he has published, in order to 
set the matter in a clear point of- 
view, and to shew the advantages 
of his system. * 

“ The object of this institution 
is that of promoting useful .occu¬ 
pation among all classes of the la¬ 
bouring poof, founded on the ma¬ 
nufacture of British produce, itf 
lieu of many article's which aye im¬ 
ported at High prices froth other 
countries. 

“ The inclosed hints were shine 
time ago printed, with a view tt> 
shew with what facility useful la¬ 
bour may be introduced, for the 
employment of pefsous in gaols or 
poor-houses; and the success which 
has thus attended the authors first 
efforts tt> introduce it in the Lon¬ 
don prisons, excited the’, attention 
of those persons, who wishing to 
see it extended for fhe einploy- 
ment'of tlie poor generally, have 
offered their support to that pur¬ 
pose, and requested hiifi td mak$ 
the plaifpublfe'®^^ 

‘^1 twill be seeKWtfieltifclosyd; 
that the njanufadftfae offilfx/iti the 
different proitesles, yviffafrch^bd^ 
neficial Iafibur Forpei^W hullif- 
ferent ages, $Bni ; %he of ’bfX 

Hnwarfti * ^anad*«a ? el^frdren 



learning in l&e/fe 'r&nth? as Svbuld 

’ Vvi.ru 1 . yo.xlr. 


formerly ha$)p occupied the disci* 
plttie uf_ yean tp accomplish, there 
is now both^time amj, opportunity 
of ^sh/iifaib^\ useful hyfidicrafh 
therewith; which,, while they,afford 
pecuniary, benefit ti&'ilie individu¬ 
als tints' employed,” wijl create an 
parj^’;fondness for labour and in- 
^itstfy, that will noylbrsake them 

riripr ttpafo r 

‘v yyith ayi^v to lay the foun¬ 
dation of such a. system of national 
economy^ the* poor of the parish 

St. Clement Danes are*engaged, 
as well as children from several 
National Schools, ’whose time it is 
intended todividehetween educa¬ 
tion and emplpypient, by relieving 
each other alternately in these du¬ 
ties; in the course: of which will ul-' 
ao"be introducedjmcH.rural arts as 
may apply to the objec£ of the 
school: among these maybe enu¬ 
merated tlie making - toys of differ¬ 
ent sorts, baskets, mats, and many 
others included in the lists of im¬ 
ports, the materials Tor which may 
be collected in abundance from 
w&stc places, in this country, VuH 
converted into articles of continual 
1 Consumption and demand. 

I “To disseminate such advantages, 
it is proposed,that a number of pu¬ 
pils shalfbe allowed to attend from 
jiqy pjaces where it may be desired 
to establish sueh kinds of employ- 
meritjVnd who in a slidht time may 
^ofalnVpiacticaf knowledge there- ^ 
W as io pitiable fchern to become 
snperi'n tend cuts in any * 
ar esta^Miment. It is a^p ,, 
| at^lbject Witlfrtte School to collect, 
from time tft time, the most 1111 - 

)Our;^s 0 that their seve- 
^rtociples may at all times be 
fairly appreciated,' and wherebjf 
Y ' 
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of the | an improved fljfrfe t hod of cultiva- 
era spplica- | iiQg.* and preparing -Hemp arid 
and Infer -1 Flax, &c,:” abd in ordeyto make 
Station'«&' 1dke r |tt^<a(rt of ewphfy-j the subject as intelligible as pofe^ 
•tfent^M^cfi peWoiw wlro nifcyi sible, we»„will subjoin a few short 
bdllfcfdfc*thehrpftfcecpdn.’’ [extracts,, He fir# endeavours to 

dhjis n/& eMl^^irt^^ coiDpass toJ promote tlig patriotic object of 
Whieh'lh! ar# Necessarily confined,!^growing om* ovpn. material, instead 
WgifethB tttodafr* dbiNwtea of| of being.iudebl£d for it to foreign 
'the atodetrwNtetetbe bu»Be«-is1 oomUBries. > . „ 

conduettd rtbomaifcH^cttirepfflaxJ “ English flax is equal in good- 
from the jphtat itito cloth, wooxx^ Lness to foreign, but great objec- 
plicated stfddifficOk^ljtft MhSa-| tioB3 are toad? to its growth, in 
lishbry is iTaely to'efhrrd everyiu- consequence of the difficulty of 
formation'; in order to* extend ibis" preparing!* for the markets; but 
plknithroUglreUfthe kingdoih. ^ lIe such isjpow (entirely obviated by an 
at preseflt ettJploya,in Duke-street, vh»pw»ve<k method.uf, tre^ting the 
Lincolns Ihn #laWs, ^be-poqe ef crop/Uftd which renders it of great 
the parish of bt.C lenient Banes; 4 cterest at this time,as its culture 
and while he is 'enabled tdpay the may he established with consider- 
overseers, See. a. considerable re- -ablegaioby, the farmer,, and its 
eompOnde for th< 4 ‘ labour of the {after management performed with 
hands furnished, andto the wtolt- successes, allplaee* where nuna- 
people bne sfcph ptife^of the value, befs of persons are congregated, as 
of theiv'labour, he-^ali secure a ; gaols, work-hptises, schools, Su:. 
pfofit trpon the mamtfkcture of lLi by whicbulto way at oncc^mplpy 
neif Of NlHcfh&tf to Tkmatoptintof plhe-aboye dfcpital at home, and at 
25 per - cent: . It^iS' neteby '; |*the 4 MMbe time, as we thereby ex- 
meairs his wish to appropriate tpisj I tend the, agriculture, it will offer 
benefit tohUnsdf, his great object emplqymenti'or many thousands of 
beipg', uicfely to set the matterg^r all descriptions. s , . - 

ing, andto prove to tho various I ‘ Lands that are calculated for 
parishes in air'part^nf’tjie empire, j barley* will produce good flax, aud 
that they might; <hr the same for ! it succeeds extremely vvellpofresh 
them selves at a v(fcryKmall expense. 4 j brokdn up pasture, pr, waste lands. 
^PHe nisM&hindry1s,^mppe havootid, Ihuve,jeen some5«a||laf)le^, of flax 
t&falfmblytifinptoj rHt$srs lUj&Sijjg j! 4**3 sehdajwptoh ww^grpwn by Sir 
needless, and wbrift^ h ^ri^\ITW|| frjjft/dip, 1 ,UWN no 11 in ilir fn 

withthe JtlQP fpet above 

■<es8)or^eachi®r|j : SS^?ft • "J the ; the crop and 

prdspectMjf oqgel to any I 

from whiicfitwe ^uMb :< quitei> tffV hati0^i«to^n f dyUapfd fresh 
smaflpamphlet, Vew|dfea^%rit- htsjlteq qp^dw^ r ed*with thir¬ 
ty, called J 4 toBh 4 »W>^irife- pgt the 

the Ciefgy, aNfl Ogwu in 

on the Ath*ant%Bs of sett^^^^^to^tk^fe^mfia'fiter ^qp 
work the Labouring Poor, iSn&'on h was* never grown thati it is at this 
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lime The setgdfllif flax are sown ; tive state, end not aubjs^cljed to ajiy 
in April, and the crop is usually process that .can* deteriorate „jti> 
fit for‘harrest in July. As soon as strength, the cloth made from flux, 
seeds''Ure formed* but while when prepared in this method, *s 
they are yet gttfen'imd soft in-1lie’ of the best and strongest texture, 
capsules, the erdp is pulled from*; “ The time required for$he pun* 
the ground ft ttfcst be pUrticu- poses of breaking the hack- 
larly noticed, that if the plants are ling, spinning* washing the yarn, 
left to grow till the seeds are ripe, and weaving, is no more than a few 
the fibre is too coarse to make fine hours in regular succession. By 
hncu ” * this 'method, flax may be taken 

The following is a short account firamtfiefieldaadrendered through 
of IMr. Salisbury*# improved prepa- all the processes necessary tojnake 
ration * ' it into a garment, in the space of 

** 1 he crop, after polling, h tiejl three day*. 1 

up in sheaflets, about four inches “ The produce of an acre of flax 
in diameter, and set up dn end till plant dried, is usually two aud a 
dry. In this way the seeds, although half tons, from which one fourth or 
not lipe when pulled from the one fifth of fibre is obtained, i.e. 
ground, will come to a good state firom ten to twelve cwt. pei acre.” 
of maturity, and are of consult r- We will conclude our quota- 
able value for feeding cattle, and lions with the subsequent important 
m some seasons such aiefit for sow- calculations 

ing. <( The following statement wdl 

“ I have often known from four shew the value of the labour of the 
ttt fourteen bushels of seeds thus persons thus employed, aud also 
saved from an acre of flax; and the the expense of machinery for ena¬ 
bling the persons in any establish¬ 
ment to be set actually at work. 

Two cwt. of flax cost* lb. os. £. s. d. 

llu. 4d iS 12 Long flax, 

6 Men and one boy Is. . . 15 0 

employed 3$ days 2012 low, at 
cac h, at the rate of id. . . 0 6 SJ 

10| hetars per day. 104 0 Chaff 0 2 6 
1 Man hackling b&mt - 

time. <£l 13 11J 

u When the above is spun and 
pushed, the produce ,will be as fol¬ 
lows: , 


i 9 iu ***** * « 

** When the above is *oye ipto 
efa^b, the following result .will be 
produced: 

Y 2 * 


iWomen or CtyildraaAb. £. s. d. 

will spin the Sax and 22 Flax yarn, at 
tow at thi same time 1*. 6<1. . . 1 13 0 
,w 22 Tow yaui, at 

1 6d. . . . 0 t4 8 


t half, of which there is yielded a 
large quantity, also affords excel¬ 
lent fodder for horses or sheep. 
The fibres are extracted by break¬ 
ing the plant iu a small portable 
machine, which at once^Utk be ful¬ 
ly accomplished by persons of ei¬ 
ther sex, if capable of any degree 
of labour. The chaff made thus 
from the broken wood, is found to H 
contain one fifth the gluten an*] 
nourishment of oat#, mud is eaten 
by hortes with avidity . 1 

• u When the fibre if*first detach¬ 
ed from the &em it is of a yellow 
colour, but by the application 
water and a small quantity of soap, 
it rrtayfcetagde completely white*: 
it being preserved thus in'its-na- 
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Till UMALt imu.lt. 


4 Men or boy* wm mi; 
lor tliri r days and 
one quarter 
2 Beyaor girls winding 
the aatqe time. 


.10 Y ardsof very strun q 
cloth, calculated lor 
sht < ting, oi for 
roam shirts, 
at 1 m. (id . 250 
|24 Veids coarse ditto, 
madi (or lor 

straw bode, at 
lOil . 10 0 


Total X& 5 0 


“ Thus a material of tile cost of 
of eleven shillings and four-pence, 
ma\ he converted, by the labours 
nr per.tons fur vrhom at present 
there is no employment, and in¬ 
creased in value to 3/. 5s. in the 


production of *an article so very 
generally in ulc, that there is al¬ 
ways a nun h larger demand than 
this < nunti} could heretofore sup- 

i i, y- 

“ From the* above calculation, it 1 
will also appear, that the produce 
of live acres will keep the above 
twenty-eight persons in lucrative 
cmpiOMncnt for nearly twelve 
mouths The coarse flax may be 
i (inverted into cloth for their own 
domestic purposes, and the finer | 
kinds taken to the maiketeforsaU ” 


We have nofi^ce in our pre* 
sent number to go into further de- 
tails, but perhaps in our next, we 
may renew the subject; and b ff o s . 
some further explanations. We 
have the project much at herr, 
because we are convinced, that, 
adopted, it would relieve one r i he 
greatest but dens u ider which the 
nation at present labours. It is al¬ 
most needless to add, that tlu plan 
is applicable to pi isons and all pla¬ 
ces where productive emplojmen. 
is required. 

Among the patrons of, and sub¬ 
scribers, to, the institution, we no¬ 
tice the names of the Duke of Sus¬ 
sex; Lords Redesdale, Kenyon, 
Whitworth, llardwicke, 'Feign- 
mouth, and Chichester; the Bi¬ 
shops of Durham, Chichester, and 
Winchester; Sir W. W. Wynne, 
W. Williams, Esq. M. 1\, E. B. 
Wilbraham, Fsq. M. P., the Hon. 
G. Vernon, F. Webb, II Drum¬ 
mond, andi’F. Wmgrave, Esquires; 
besides many other individuals oi 
rank, fortune, and intelligence 
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i At hen lomc poet, happy in his i hoif e 

0( nn important bubjett, turn- his lOice 
I o «w (ett r sounds, and moi c t » alti d strains, 
Which, trom a strong rttte< tion, he attains; 
Vs Homer, while his herois, he records. 
Transfuses all their fo® into Ills words: 

$e a t, intpnt the sea to please. 

Ad with now life and |& unwonted easr, 
i ond the limits of^bur grains soar, 

Viwi t< 1 1 an ardour quite unknown before. 


Bu r to proceed. » 

\ po/jtc tnap> may' yet be reli¬ 
gious; and if. his reason he con- 
v nit t tl, he w ill conform to fns*sys- 
tem without troubling others with 
the articles of his creed; tior will 
he, by any strokeqf wk or faillcrv, 


hazard, for the sake of exciting a 
laugh, that disposition of mind 
which its absolutely necessary to 
make men easy when associated to¬ 
gether. 

It is tb? same with political en¬ 
gagements:' and here, were I to m 
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dulge my own.;*|*&iinepts, I should their power; and when vanquished, 

• speult with still greater, freedom op he received tjiem witlfbut cohsider- 
^the subject, Since there is so vasj ing any thing but their distress J in 
- «u'.disproponi/t#n, when we pome taj short, he entertained nobopes'from 

compare thos&who have really ;ei4 *the good fortune of his friends, nor 
then a*concern in the, government! suffered the reverse of it to chill 
ortho sdrviceoftheir country more j his. breast with ifear. His equani- 
particularly at-heart,? andvtli.emeia mity produced a just effect, and 
w'u-> pretend to either, merely from his-.universal kindness made him 
a 'U ii e of appearing of some con- universally beloveds 
sequence themselves, we ought ■? /The circumstances of public af- 
certamly to avoid making one of sfatrs, anrd tire characters of public 
this number, and aim ratber,atbe- men, are the mast proper topics for 
ing quiet within ourselves, and 'general conversation? neverthe- 
agreeable to those among .whom we I less, it is bard to find a company 
live, let their political notions be wherein somebody or other hath 
what they may; inasmuch as this is mot either liking Or distaste to, or 
a direct road to happiness, which has received injuries or obligations 
all men profess they would reach from, those who are most likely to 
if they could. , , i be mentioned upon such occasions; 

Poinponius Atticus, whose cha- and who; consequently, will be apt 
ractef appears so amiable, from’thc i to put a serious construction on a 

• concurring testimony of .all who j flight expression, aud remember 
mention him, was indebted for the afterwards in earnest, what the 
greatest part of ’that esteem in speaker meant so much a jest as 

r: which he lived, aftdfotf that repu- never to have thought of if more, 
tation by which h«-still survives, These perhaps^fia^y pass for trivial 
to his steady adherence to this rule, remarks; butwith those who regard 
His benevolence induced him to their own ease, and have at all ob- 
love mankind in general, and his served what conduces to make men 
good sense hindered him from be- i disagreeable to one another, they 
ing tainted with those party prejtl- |.may be found to deserve some de¬ 
dices which had bewitched his *<greOOf consideration, 
friends. He took not up-arm*for i Behaviour, is like architecture; 
(.'a:sar, nor did he'abandon Italy. symmetry of the whole pleases 
when Potnpey withdrew his forces;-"- ^ws"-so much, that we do not always 
and had, in outwardfdrjnVthe saq^' ^aytne its. parts; which, when we 
tion of the commonwealth; dMp *do, we find that much nicety of art 
saw too plainly the" ambition,jW and delicacy of arrangement are re- 
both : nevertlielcsrfee preserved a qiitrcd in completing the’beauty of 

• complacent conduct to his.fnetids the structure,; though to persons 

in both parties, without talungpairt? ^ifchbut taste, the rules of art would 
with either. Success rtevefeinade? .-iseeni to-,have little connection with 
them more welcome to Pomponads^ effects. ' .i - 

nor could any defeat lessen, |f After theseadmonitiorisas to re¬ 

in his esteem. When' victorious ?ligi^ and .politics, it d* very fit we 
be .visited them without sharing in4 Observe •ftontlver .topic of modern 
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*il' ( r > * 

difcmjf ;e, pf which it is hard to say, 
whether it lSe more ..common, or 
more contrary to true politeness. 
Thi^ is the reflecting ou men’s 
professions, and playing on those 
general aspersions which have been 
fixed oji&em by a sort of ill-nature 
Uqped it»ry imthe world. 

In order to have a proper idea of 
this point, wc most first of all con¬ 
sider, that the chief cause both of 
love and hatred is custom. When 
men, from a long habit, have ac¬ 
quired a facility of thinking dear¬ 
ly and speaking well in any sci¬ 
ence, they naturally think that bet¬ 
ter than any other; and this liking, 
in a short time, grows up to a warm¬ 
er affection, which renders ‘them 
impatient whenever their darling 
science is decried in their beating. 
A polite man will, therefore, avoid 
speaking of it in a way that may 
occasion offence. The strictest in¬ 
timacy cun never warrant freedoms 
of this sort, unless we can suppose 
injuries are less evils when they are 
done us by friends, than when they 
come fro,in others of a less intimate 
character. 

K\wss of vituwy.oftentiflw.s beguile.; , 
Jests, sue not often pardon’d |pr * sjni|e. t 
Mon tntiy disguise Ihnir 11ialim.1l their fienrt, 
And scein at ossip, though psin’d with inward 
■»> ■ amnrt. i • * 

Mistaken, wv thiuh all such wounds of course 
Ueflection cures, j al.is! it ni.ik.fa them worse. 
Lika scratches, they with double anguish 
Mize.. ■ ** • ' * 


ftaze, 
ft .inkle hi thua, 

i shaft 


fttrteetoydegrees. > 


now proceed to speak of 
raillery in general. i0je#&vc is a 
weapon, and is “often hpird frofri 


the lips of those who it now not how 
to use It. Wen of' tru^ codr^' 


fight hut seldom, and hWer dhaW 
their swords bufe iti their own de¬ 
fence. Bullies arc itdhrifiaally 


squabbling; andffOmtiie Ferocity 
of their behaviour, become the ter¬ 
ror of some and the jeSt of others. 
This is evOr the case with such 
have a liveliness of thought, di¬ 
rected by a propensity to ijl-na- 
’ tore. Indulging themselves at tlie 
| expense of others, they by degrees 
| incur the dislike of all : meek tem- 
I pers abhor, men of cool disposi- 
j tioiife 'despise/'*and the choleric 
chastise fheift. Tims a licentious¬ 
ness of tongue, like.a spirit of ra¬ 
pine, sets oh e man against all; and 
the defence of reputation, as well 
as property, puts the human spe¬ 
cies oil regarding a malevolent 
bablri&r with a Worse ey£ than a 
common thief; because fame is a 
kind of property, which, when Once 
taken away, is with difficulty re¬ 
stored. 

Thus ffecatilla is a female fire¬ 
brand. Birth, wit,and fortune com¬ 
bine to render lier conspicuous; 
while a splenetic envy sours her 
otherwise aimhble qualities, and 
makes her dreaded as a poison dou¬ 
bly dangerous, being grateful to 
the taste, yet mortal in the effect. 
All who meet Hccatilla in a visit, 
where the brilliancy' of her wit 
heightens the lustre of her charms, 
are imperceptibly deluded into a 
concurrence with her in opinion, 
| and suspect not dissimulation un- 
* der the aitoTftatiknt?frs, nor a stu- 
MMt 'design of doing mischief in a 
M&ihhigfy casual stroke^ of wit. 
The mostiacted fcharaCtCr, the most 
| exalted station.^ the fairest reputa- 
" tiotij defend net against the infec¬ 
tious blast of sprightly raillery, 
fidfich is borOe On the wings of wit, 
j and supported by a blaze of bean * 
tty. The fiery vapour withers lU 
! sweetest bloildms, and ; commum- 


thc 
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catestq all whoJmar her, an invo¬ 
luntary dislikie to those* at whose 
meritsshe points her satire. 

' ' ’ * f ' - • * Vi 1 _ a ” f. i * s , 

At cv’uiag thua the unsuspecting 
Returning homewards o'er a marshy plain, 
Pleas’d,' at. a’distance seoH the lafabdni light?, 
And hasty follows the jnischicvoiMXpritfe , . 
Through braJvqgjand puddles, ov-cr Ledge a,ud 

Hambies misguided many a weary mile: 
Confus'd, and wondering" at the space \ 
Rotfe, ' > r f.i ' ‘i: ■' ■*. ■*■ '* «^ s 
Poubts, then_helieves,and hurries faster 
The cheat detected, when thp vapour*! McnjL 
Scarce lie’s convinc’d, and hardly can repcut - 

Next to raillery, which ia.no bet¬ 
ter than a well-brqd phrase for 
speaking ill of, others, it may not 
be amiss to mentiop a certain ve¬ 
hemence in discourse, which, while: 
it shocks others, it exhausts our¬ 
selves. If we trace this errqr to its 
source, we shall find that the spring 
of it is an impatience when others 
differ from .us in matters of opi¬ 
nion,: and can there he any thing 
more unreasonable, than to blame 
that disposition iu them which we 
cherish in our own m* l »ds? If sub- 
mission be a thing so disagreeable 
to us, why should we expect it from 
others? Truth alone can justify 
tenaeiousuess of opinion. Let us 
calmly declare and explain what 
convinces us; and if it is reason¬ 
able, we shall hardly fail of per¬ 
suading those to whom we address 
ourselves?. L|cat bqgets beat, and 
the clashing of opinion seldom fails 
to strike out the fire of (Jii^eusioiu 
As tbis-jfl a foible which is said 
by spme to bq incident to tlie fair 
^ex, ,1 think it wjll be highly ljeces- 
saryto,offer aqotjicr, and^erhap^s 
a more ^cpg^iit argument tq their 
consideration. Passiqp is a graft 
eijemy to beauty, ft rufflfs the 
sweetest- features, f discolours the 
finest cdmp|c^iQ^.aO^ t i,n a word. 


gives the air of a fury to the face 
of an angel. I cannqj be supposed 
to have ah inclination to lay re¬ 
straint upon the ladics, but in dfs- 
sna&ing them from this method of 
enforcing’their sentiments, I put 
them upon an easier way Of effect- 
ing what thev desire; for few things 
can be. deuled to beauty when 
lp£aktn|; wi til' afi hi r bf satisfactio n. 
Complacency does alf that vehe- 
rhen^e wofeld extbrt,as linger dan 
alone abate the influence of their 
efiar ins. \ 

» * ♦ * ( , 

. Serene and mild we view the cy’ning air, 

The pleasing picture of the smiling fail 1 ; 

A thousahfl chartnaxmf sev’ral stages meet. 
Cooling tiie breeze, witb faggrant. odours 
sweetj. . ,, f } 

But sudden, if the sable clouds deb)no 
The.azure sky, aud threatthe eoniiug storm. 
Hasty we flee, ere ydt’the thunders roar,. - 
And dread what weno muclradmn’d belore. 

$. y/ 

_ It isthe peculiar privilege of the 
niif, that speaking or silent, it de¬ 
pends upon them never to offend. 
Who can be weary of hearing the 
softest t harmony ? or who without 
pleasure can behold beauty, 
when* his attention is not diverted 
, from her charms by listening to 
her words ? I cannot, however, but 
take notice, that there are ladies, 
who, when y list the noon bf life, or 
in tffje wane of power, from some Rea¬ 
son or other, are too apt to indulge 
an inclination of obliging their 
hqarers'wi|lf‘those topics of de¬ 
traction, by which 4 they would re¬ 
duce the lustre of those stars.that 
nqw . ; ’ild the hemisphere where 


rejyjning toasts, by an equality of 
behaviour, to avoid the censure of 
these ill-natured tattlers. 

1 •i ' 1 Jt'i! •_> “ , • ,s '«• ji - t't . , 

Such hopeIcSB fotcattends the }yuffg and/air,, 
Expos’d tp open fojrce and Mere} «nai c j 
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Pursu’d by men, warm with destructive fire, ! 
Against Ithoir peace while female friends con- 
ijpire: ’ • - ' r 

Espap'd ft-Njn^tliostyin vain they hope for , 
rest i 

What fume’s secure from an invidious jest? 
By flight the deer, nb more of dogs afraid, ; 
Palls by a shot from some dark covert made: ! 
Bo euvious tongues their lonl intentions hide j 
Wound though utiscf-u, a,ml kill ere they’re i 
descried. 

All the embellishments of .life;, 
are undeniably derived from o.^ 
associations. This being granted^, 
our acquisitions must naturally, b<? 
allowed to depend upon .those with 
whom wc associate; and conversa¬ 
tion is, the channel by, which out- 
thoughts, our sentiments, and our 
opinions are communicated to each.! 
other, as they affect qr influence 
manners. 

The next topic which solicits 
my attention, and is* of the. most 
leading importance in’ the higher 
or more, interesting communica¬ 
tions of superior life, is delicacy — 
a quality which gives the finishing 


touches, to the culture of ibe im** 
derstanditjg, and diffuses,the finest 
delights through, thp:c6mnoerce of 
human life. , And as,ibis generally., 
observed.by those, of the longest 
experience and most.attentive ob-l 
servation,;that delicacy, particular¬ 
ly. as i^pifluenees behaviour be¬ 
tween fche two, sexes, is daily los¬ 
ing gronmi» *a human*.and gene- - 
^oqs mind.*cannot but pity the 
women who are looking- out 
m>rhusbandsr-(a.nd whatyoung wo-*. 
men are not r)—-rou.account of the 
submission they are, obliged to 
practise towards the young men to 
purchase their notice, such as it,is, 
and their attentions, such as they, 
may be; especially when we per- 
J ceive how very seldom this degra- 
j dingconduct succeeds; if ever, un- 
I der a just view of domestic happi- 
! ness, it can rationally he said to 
j be crowned with success. , * • 

I F-T- 
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(ijuyn Trio, per il Piano-forte, | rivalship with Mr. Hummel’s la- 
Ttalino c Violoncello, concertunte; j hour. It is dedicated to Mr. Cra- 
compaslo , t dedicatomflo stimaiis- mer; and this circumstance alone 
simo Sig. J. It, Cramer in Loudra, j may be deemed decisive; for gifts 
dal mo sincero Amico,-i., N. Hum- | between the great do not consist in 
niel di Vicuna. Op. 83. Pr. 1 trifles.. ; 

10s. <5d, - « A full and particular account of 

To.place this trio at the head of. Acolossa] structure of tiffs descrip- 1 ? 
our critique-for .the present mouth,' tion, measuring upwardof.thirty 
is hut a small token of the opinipn j pages, would-engross a vast deal of '* 
we entertain, of itsyixlue. We have room,giveuaagreat deal of trouble 
seen nothing like it formally, many (although we.should not uffad that,- 
months past; and we may congra- being fully prepared with a suffi- 
tulate ourselves and the art, if,-for ciency of notes), and afford to our 
many months to come, the qiusical, readers little real information, ando 
press of this country shall produce less entertainment.,, For these rea- * 
a work which may dare-to claim a |l sons we abstain from entering upon 
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n.<l«ttiS<6iciprafite.blel T'b'o move-from abroad, as wc-fl as fgr 
nients'^tiitay hOvdever be proper to ji unrivalled typographical cjpgance 
say,*.are'feHireediV-mnuUrr: an alle-; with which they lme distinguished* 
gvjiiatitl rondo 'itt E rnajov, with an | this masicrh production.' 
utuiuntohivG rtiajor betweeh them. \Vo think it right’to add, thit the \ 
The general character of llie'eom- present trio bears throughout me--? 
position may be expressed in a few tronomic signatures. ‘This circmn-' : 
words? -.without 1 being ec city trie or ; stanteTullv shews the value.which 
aUstimsepthe writing is highly- da- continental composers attach to tl-.e 
borate, and-the modulations hutn<^' Import ant iiivetitidn of Maelzcl’s 
rous, frequently quiteoriginal,arid* iaktronomc. 

sometimes drawn from those dMifV *j!$Mitit Jar the PiiWo-forte, zeith ait 
reeessesofharthouicscience,whitlrj* 'Accompaniment for the Flute or 
the elect few alone have the privi Violiu,composed by J. N. Hummel 

lege and power of approaching of Vienna. 

fraught, however, as the Work is j An allegro and rondo in G ma- 
with these powerful torches of jor, With an intermediate andante 
chromatic colouiing, melody-is by ^’romance”) in C major. The’' 
no. means neglected. This fair whole 1 , of Course, in a imich more 
twin-sister of harmony is recog’- sober and familiar style than the 
nised wntlt all-her native charms, above trio, but replete with inter- 
not only in the beautiful themes dT cat, and of a description to pleu>c r 
the three movements, but in many i the higher ranks hi the musical ^ m- 
of the episodical subjects which pire, as well as the middle' chi s. ‘ 
are introduced, with L-rcat judg- The latter will find in this sonata 
ment, in the course of the woik, [nothing that exceeds the sphere of 


and which arc \< iv con-pieuous in j eitlic r their comprehension or their 
point of graceful cantilena. i powers; while to the former, the 

From the trio before us, the nra- i select ness of the ideas, tV ir unin- 
sical public in this country may j termpted and easy connection, and 
force a fair estimate of the high | the apt arrangement,of the Imrnio- 
degreeoMmltmiiioii which the sci- ny, especially with the a Iditimi of 
encc continues to enjoy among its the: flute or violin, will u fiord all 
favoured \otaries in Germany; qnd | the gratification which a cultivated 
to our own composers, such a work ear seeks in a well-eon -titnted so- 
cannotflnit afford the strongest in- nata. The style of this sonata pnr- 
citetlient to persevere in those takes considerably of Plevel’s niiin- 
praiseworthytexertions towards im- uer, and in some instances also of 
provement^#liich have hi ready im- that of dementi. The subjects are 
parted a decisive character of das- very good ; that of the rondo light- 
sied merk to the productions of some’and cheerful. TheTOi.lance* 
some of die musical writers u* this- is Sf »wct-t and wry chaste conipoiV 
country. * •* - s:tio«. 'J he whole sonata is emi- 

MeSsrscBoosev and Co. the pro- nently lit for the ded; of the pupil, 
prietors ot this’ trio, deserve, our I MozakPs d/««.-('«, nilh an Airairi- 
waroiest tdiaulii lor thus augment-” j pnnirneutfor the Oipa/i; art a up erl’ 

mg our stock witfajoritrinal works-1 bom the full? .5V ore by ‘Vincent 

rJt.vni. :\o xu. z* 
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Novcllo, Organist to the Portu-Such an undertaking we should 
guc$c Embassy in London. No. I. ' have expected to‘have been prt - 
Pr. 8s. * jj ceded by a subscription; but as the 

Mr. Npvollo, to an enthusiastic < publisher appears to have trusted, j 
admiration of Mozart, unites great j to tliejaliberality of the public, as 
abilities, both as a harmonist and a , well as to the intrinsic value of his 
performer on the organ. He is,* materials, we hope his zeal in the 
therefore, precisely the man into caiisi^pf the art will meet with a 
whose hands we would w ish to con,-^ proper reward. .Indeed- we enter- 
sign the important and arduou^ stain no doubt of the success uf the 
unejertakingof arranging the M aja w $fork: it is not of an ephemeral de¬ 
es of Mozart iff*the way he has n^ wi^|ijttion. to depend on an inime- 
posed to do. He is very ne£i^f| diate sale; it is a standard work, 
correct in stating in the advertise- 1 the demand for which wiii be stea- 
ment, that the M ; a sses Mozart,' dy and lasting, 
although they form some of his Rimini 1 * celebrated Terzetto , $.Zilti, 
most classical compositions- are zilti, ' jiiano, piano," J> om the 
comparatively urjfcpovvn in “ Bar hi ere di Sivioliu," arranged 

land. The professed ^ji^t-they-e- | as a Duet for the Harp and Piano- 
fore, of Mr. N. is to collect into ' forte, and dedicated to the Misses 
one uniform and complete work 1 Parser, by VV. II. Steil. Pr. 4s. 
these masterly.productions,which ' We have not forgotten Mr. 
hate hitherto remained iq a de- j Steil’s arrangement of Rossini’s 
racked and scattered state, and to, air, (i Di tailti pal pi tiifc-i placed 
tender them more, familiar to the ; him lirntly in our favour; and a 
public by facilitating their per- ’ subsequent and more minute in- 
1 u mance in the accompaniment. vestigation discovered to us more 
The work is to contain all the,! and more features of great merit. 


M.-sses which Mozart bus written, 
• •iglit in number, inebuling the 
llcipmui (v e candidly own, we 
ii.i.l no id a thev amounted to more 
than ti\e, ur six at die most)and 
the present number of Mr. \.’s 
publication emnmencts with the 
celebrated grand Mass in C, de¬ 
tached parts of which have already 
appeared in print in this country. 
It is almost needless to say anv 
thing in praise of the arrangement; 
wo consider u u complete model 
tn its kind;,and the tyjKigraphicul 
execution appears to us highly cre¬ 
ditable to the publisher, Mr. Cal¬ 
loway: the pri^t is neat and clear, 
am!, as far uswe have obseri ed, the 
work is free from euprs of the p res*. 


The present air of Rossini’s is not 
j so elaborately treated, but it pre¬ 
sents ample materials to satisfy our 
| wishes. 'flu sprightly theme is 
jwotked up with consistent spirit, 
j the harp and piano-forte being set 
, throughout concertante. Neither 
of the parts are very difficult, and 
, the harp has least of the labour tc 
perform. The short introduction 
is appropriately fotijlded on the 
subject of the air; but the latter 
might, on this occasion*,, have been 
I presented in* a more disguised 
: form. • ** f: 

i Stirling Cattle, a furuijiar Dixer.li- 
) mentis for the Pianoforte, in which 
j is introduced the favourite Scotch 
;i .Hr, u Ye Bunks and liiacs of 
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it?? 


bonny Doancomposed, and re¬ 
spectful/ 1/ inscribed to Mi-s Wal¬ 
ton, by J. C. Nightingale. Pr. 

, ,2s. 6<h 

We have every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with this divertimento. With- 
outaiming at any display of studied 
harmony, or imposing ati^nrv ar- 
f I nous duty on the performer, it' is 
written with taste and purity. F<M 


in the second finale of “ 11 Bon 
j Giovanni "ai.dcomprehendthedi- 
AiTs melodic transformations which 
arc usually resorted to upon simi¬ 
lar occasions. All dre devised »ith 
propriety; and, among the most 
prominent variations, wo would 
numb'er the second, rn semiqua¬ 
ver passages; the fourth, which 
Partakes of the poiacca style; and 


learners, therefore, Mr. N A diixtii and last, Which proceeds 


timetuo is as suitable as any i 


position vve could’ name. In'tfre^nitrTy interesting. The introduc- 


introduction, a vein of chaste feel 
ing is prominent. The theme of 
the allegro is not very hovel, but 
the whole texture of the movement 
is imagined with great propriety; 
and there is sufficient scope to 
shew the pupil’s proficiency with 
eclat . The Hootch air appears un¬ 
der a very attractive harmonic 
treatment; and the sprightly skip¬ 
ping rondo is sure to win the fa¬ 
vour of the gay female student; 
the conclusion not excepted, which 
carries with it a tinge of the manni- 
jiffne, capable of calling for the 
plaudits of the friends on miss’s 
quitting the chair. 

Introduction and Fariations fur the 
Harp on a favourite Waltz, from 
Mozart's celeb} a ted Opera “ II 
Don Giovannicomposed, and 
dedicated tn Miss Coldnoohe, by 
W. Henry Steil. Pr. 2s. Cd. 

Mr. Steil is an indefatigable wri¬ 
ter. As we entertain a very good 
opinion ofrffts talents,"we should 
be pleased-to see his industry more 
devoted’‘to the quality' than the 
quantity ofihis labour. If he at¬ 
tends to this hint, He bids fair to 
arrive at decided eminence, for lie 
unites the most essential requisites 
.of a composer.- The present varia¬ 
tions a!re built upon a line or two 


>o di marcia^nnd is part'icu- 


tion glances pointedly at the theme, 
but upon the whole otl'crs no pecu¬ 
liar feature of distinction. The 
whole is well calculated for the 
harp, and Capable of manifesting 
moderate proficiency with consi¬ 
derable effect. 

“ Ah ! tons dirai-je mermanwith 
Faria turns for the Harp; compo¬ 
sed, and dedicated to her Graff the 
Duchess of San Carlos, by ‘Ma¬ 
dame Boom, Professor of the 
Harp to H. It. H. the Duchess 
d’Angouleme. Pr. 2s. 

Madame Boom’s variations upon 
this oft-varied theme are done in a. 
! pretty and pleasing style. The first 
variation is graceful; thesixtklikc- 
jwise; and its second part is len- 
j dered prominent by some interest¬ 
ing chords. No. 7. derives its at¬ 
traction from some triplet passages 
i supported by thirds, which have an 
agreeable effect. The second va- 
nation is tastefully imagined, al¬ 
though not with strict purity: the 
i alt and bass frequently, fall into 
object'onablc octaves, and the pro¬ 
gression in the modulation of the 
two first bars in tlte second' part is 

agaih’St all-(vnrhad almbst for- 

gottemour-tnarindfe), is ntipeu forte. 
In the last'Variation (Noi 9.) we 
meet with a novelty in musical tor 
' 7f 2 
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minblogy. It is directed to ht4 task without a determination to do 
played in a mysterious manner, • ample justice to his incomparable 
“ mistcrio so.” \Vc have endeavour- j original, Ravdns Grand Sytnpho- 
cd to comply with these directions nv in Is b (with the andante in B,b, 
in sundry ways, especially at tliejjaiul milt ore in five flats). Our ex- 
lust lour, bars,' the originality off pectations have been quite itatis- 
wliich proclaimed" them to be the ‘fled; the score (and what a score!) 
depositories of the mystery, but wc has, if ^ may he allowed the ex- 
inadc but an indifferent hand of it.* pircssibn, been picked to pieces 
Symphony y by r H<tydn, arranged flJgPdth the keen eye of an experien- 
a Duct for the Piano-forte, -jj^M a afed master, and most elaborately 
inscribed Misses Jar^-l^^^itcrved to four staves. .* Notan 

J. M'MunUe, Mus. Bfac. O$>ii£ lessential sound has escaped loco- 
Pr. os. motion, and Haydn’s work stands 

Before we opened this work, f we [' as perfect as four bands on a piano- 
lell com ineed, from the judgment '! forte can render it. This ispavti- 
and skill observed in other publi- j cularly ihb rase in the allegro and 
cations of Mr. M‘Milr die,•tb^fefeij'antfMltfe. 
would not have und artkltyWach'af 

4 ft - ' 

THE' SI'XECTOR: 

( anristing of iNT&ftEsnxci Extracts from x riv Popular 

PvULiCATJOXS. 

INTERVIEW OF Ll'CY AND HAVENS WOOD. 

(From Thus of m\j Laitdlonl, Third Scrie*..) 

l.lu v had u-arci lv replied to her'! ing up the sand with his horns, as 
father in the words we have men- j if to lash himself up to rage and 
tinned, and he was just about to ! violence. 

rebuke her supposed timidity,when The Lord Keeper, wdio observed 
a bull, stimulated cither by Use the animal’s demeanour, was aware 
scarleteoh'urof Mibs \slnon*bU.an- that lie was about to become mis- 
ile, or by one of those tits of c.i- j cbietous, and drawing his daugh- 
pricious ferocity to which their dis- tor’s arm under bis own, began to 
positions arc liable, detached him- walk fa#t along theaveinue, in hope* 
self suddenly from the group which to get outrlf his sigHland reach, 
was feeding at the upper extremity This was the most injudicious 
of a grassy s glade, that scented to course he could have adopted; for, 
l.iM- itself among the crossing and j encouraged by tlie appebrftrtce of 
nt.i ogled hymens. The animal j flight,' the bull btfgal^to pursue 
ppvoru hed tltqjjmrn.tiers' oiV 'his I them at full speed. Assailed by a 
pa>tnre-g!\mutlwPn»st sltnvly.paw- danger So rmfciinent, firmci coil¬ 
ing the ground with lift It Oof, bcl- ‘rage than that of the Lord Keeper 
h-wing from time to time, am! tear-, might have given way; but pater- 
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ml tenderness, “ love strong as ; tlic horrid death which seemed in- 
death,” supported him. Ho con-1 evi,table, to perfect security. He 
tinned, to-support and drag onward gazed on the'animal, terrible even 
his daughter, until, her fears alto- in death, with a species of mute 
get her depriving her of the power Land confused astonishment, which 
of -flight, she sunk down by his did not permit him distinctly to 
side; an when he could no longer . understand what had taken place ; 
assist her to escape, fefc turned j and i$o inaccurate was his, eon- 
round and placed himself .betwi$£| piousness of what had passed, that 
her and-the raging animal,. whipOLbe might have supposed the bull 
advancing in full-career, its brutajl| been arreste<Mn its career by 
fury enhanced by the rapidji|^;wl ^i^»clei holt, had lie not observed 
the pursuit, was. now yvithiiv a/^sk| Jti^ong the branches of the thicket 
yards of them. The Lord Keeper'; the figure of a man, w ith a short 
had no weapons; his age and gra- I gun or musquetoon in his hand, 
vityodispensed even with the usual This, instantly recalled him to a 
appendage of a walking.sword— sense of their situation; a glance 
could such appendage have-uv&iled, 0- ins daughter reminded him of 
him any thing?. the nepessijy;of procuring her as - 

It seemed inevitable that the fa- sistance. He called to the man, 
ther or daughter, or both, should ‘ whom he concluded to he one of 
have fallen victims to the impend- his foresters, to give immediate at- 
ing (Linger, when a shot from the tentiou to Miss Ashton, while he 
neighbouring thicket arrested the himself liastcuod to call assistnw e. 
progress of the animal. He was so 1 The huntsman approached them 
truly struck between the junction accordingly, and the Lord Keeper 
of the spine with the skull, that the saw he was a stranger, but was too 
wound, which in any other part of much agitated to make any further 
his body might scarce have impe- remarks. In a few hurried words, 
deii his career, proved instantly he directed the shooter, as stronger 
fatal. Stumbling forward with a and more active *thnn himself, to 
hideous bellow, the progressive. carry the young lady to a ncigli- 
1‘oree of his previous motion, rather | bouring fountain, while lie went 
than any operation of his limbs,' back to Alice’s hut to procure more 
carried him up to within three aid. 

yards of the astonished Lord, Keep- The man, to whose timely intor- 
er, where he rolled on the ground,, ferenoe they had been so much in- 
jdfis limbs darkened with the black; deb led, did pot seem inclined to 


dcaih-aweaftsnud quivering with the |. leave his good work half finished, 
last convulsions of muscular uio-1 He raised Lucy Horn, the ground 
tknt. , , .iu his, arms, and conveyed her 

Lnoy lay senseless on die ground, through the glades ol the forest by 
uuconsekMftoftheVoudcrful deli- ' patiis w ith which he seemed well 
verancc which she iiad experien- .acquainted, stopped not until he 
ced. Her father wjp almost equal- budjheriu su|ptyhy the side of a 
,lv stupilied, so rapid and, so uncx- plentiful and pellucid fountain, 
peeted had been the transition from . which had been once covered in, 
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kcrcencd and decorated witl^archi- ; tlint his patron was enveloped in 
tectnral ornaments of a 'Gotitic ! the toils of Satan, and in danger of 
character, lint nowtl’e vault which !, destruction both to body and soul, 
had covered it being broken down !■ He urged these perils to the baron 
and riven, and the Gothic froniij with all the force of monkish rlie- 
ruined and demolished, the stream •: toric; and described; in the most 
burst forth from the recess of the j frightful colours, t lie real charac- 
eartli in open day, and winded its !i ter and 'person of the apparently 
way among the broken sculpture d|pvely Mai ad, whom he hesitated 
and moss-grown stones which lay^'^^J to denounce as a limb of the 
in confusion artmnd its sourae^. .«l^ .l pp gdoin of darkness. The lover 
Tradition, ahyays busy, at with obstinate incredulity; 

in Scotland,to grace with* was not until worn out by 

ary tale a spot in itself interesting, the obstinacy of the anchoret, that 
had ascribed a cause of peculiar <| he consented to put the state and 
veneration to this fountain. A j} condition of hi* mistress to a ccr- 
hrautifnl.young lady met 011 $, of i tain trisd^and for that purpose ac- 
ihc lords of Ilavjt^swoodf w|}J||^ J quiesced - in Zachary’s proposal, 
hunting near this spft^antl^^ke'B Uhat on their interview the 
second Egeri,., had captivated the J vespers bell should be rung half 
affections of tlu: feudal Njpna. j an hour later than usual. The her- 
Tlicy met frequently airicrwfrds, , mit maintained and bucklered bis 
and always at sunset, the charms opinion by quotations from M(ti¬ 
nt the nviuplfs mind completing |i tew, Mulefuaiurn, Sprai^crns, Rani- 
tin' conquest which her beauty bad jl g<nn>, and other learned dcmonolo- 
brgun, and the mystery pf the in- j ; gists, that the Evil One, tints se- 
iiigue adding zest t<» both. She |i duccd to remain behind the ap- 
idvia\s appeared and disappeared j pointed hour, would assume her 
close by the fountain, with which, j, true shape,and having appeared to 
theta fore, her hner judged she had her terrified lover as a fiend of hell, 
m- unncxplicahlf connection. She f would vanish* from him in a flash 
placed,cert.tin restrictions on their ! of sulphureous lightning. lvay* 
r.iiercc.irse, which also savonrt'd of ! mond of Kavenswood acquiesced 
mysier,. They met only once a jin the experiment, not incurious 
week; Friday was the appointed j ( concerning the issue, though con- 
day ; and she explained to the lord lidcnt it would disappoint the ex- 
of Kavenswood, that they were mi- ti pectations of the hermit, 
der tin- necessity of separating so r On the appointed hour the lovers, 
soon r.s the hell of a < Impel, belong- j| met, pud uiter8**w was pro- 

tog to a heritage in tlte adjoining ]j traded beyond that at which they 
wood, now long ruinous, tolled the it usually parted, by the delay of the 
hour of vespers. In tlte course of !| priest to r ing. his usual curfew. No 
lb> confession, the Baron of Ha- j, changetookplaceupon^d»nymph’s 
venswoud intrust o-d the hermit wnh j, outward form^ but a 3 .£Oomas the 
the set ret of. tlii^^igular amour, j; lengthening shadows made her 
and Father Zachary*djrt'w ihe.ne- j aware that the Usual hour, of the 
cessaty and obvious'consequence, vesper chime was passed, she tore 
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herself from her lover’s arms with |! spider, or a St. Clair to cross the 
a shriek of despair, bid him adieu :j (jrd on a Monday. 


for ever, and plunging into the 
fountain, disappeared- from his ' 

eves. The bubbles occasioned by 

*' */ 

her descent were crimsoned with 
blood as..they arose, leading the 
distracted baron to infers that his 
ill-judged curiosity had occasioned 
the death of this interesting and 
mysterious being. The remorflf^j 


-which he felt, as well as the$$ftSrj&i^ii her protect* had used pro- 


lection of her charms, provfed&u£tg| 
penance of his future life, which 
lie lost iu the battle of Flodden 
not many months after; but, in 
memory of his Naiad, he had pre¬ 
viously ornamented the fountain in. 
which she appeared to reside, and 
secured its waters from profanation 
or pollution by the small vaulted 
building, of which the fragments 
still remained scattered around it. 
From this period the house of Ita- 
vonswood was supposed to have 
dated its decay. 

Such was the generally received 


It was oti this ominous, spot that 
Lucy Ashton lirst drew breath after 
her long and almost deadly swoon. 
Beautiful anti pale as the fabulous 
Naiad iu the last agony of separa¬ 
tion from her lover, she was seated 
#0 as to rest with her back against 
a part of the ruine$ wall, while hei 
fciantle, dripping with the water 


•fdkely to.recall her senses, clung to 
her slender and beautifully pro¬ 
portioned form. 

The first moment of recollection 
brought to her mind the danger 
which had overpowered her senses, 
the next called to remembrance 
that’ of her father. She looked 
around: he was no where to be. 
seen. “. My father, my lather !’* 
was all that she could ejaculate. 

“ Sir William is safe,” answered 
the voice of a stranger, u pe.iec.t-ly 
safe,and will be with you instantly.” 

“ Are you sure of thattv- 


legend, which some, who would l claimed Lucy the bull was-close 
seem wiser than the vulgar, ex- j by us; do not stop me! 1 must go 
plained, as obscurely intimating |j to seek my father i” 


the fate of a beautiful maid of pie- , 
beian rank, the mistress of this ii 


And she arose with that purpose,, 
but her strength was so much ex- 


Raymond, whom he slew in a fit of! hmisied, that, (nr from possessing 


jealousy, and whose blood was !| the power to execute In.r purpose, 
mingled with the waters of the !j she must have fallen again-1 the 
locked fountain, as it was commonstone on which she h*ul Lanode 
ly called. Others imagined that j probably not without sustaining 
the tale had a more remote origin ; serious injury, 
in the ancient heathen mythology. ] The stranger was so near to her, 
All however-agreed, that the spot j that, without actually suffering lie: 
.was fatal to the Ravenswood- ianii- j to fall, he could not avoid catching 
ly ; and that to drink ,of the waters , her in his arms, which, liowever, by 
of the wgM,.-atg<ev6n approach its! did with a momentary reluctance, 
brink, wasasominousto a descend- j very unUsual when youth interpo- 
ant of thathau&eyasfor a Grphamc j ses.to prevent^^auty from danger, 
to wear green, a Bruce to kill a j It scfcmcd as if her weight; slight 
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as it was, proved too heavy for her 
yo lino; and athletic assistant; for,! 
without feeling the temptation of 1 
detaining her in his arms even for 
a singleinstant, he again placed her 
on the stone from which she had 
risen, and retreating a few steps, , 
repeat! d hastily, “ Sir William 
Ashton is perfectly safe, ai d will 
be here instantly. Do not make 
yourself anxious on his account; 
fate has singularly preserved him* 
You, madam, are exhausted, and 
must not think of rising until yon 
have some assistance more suitable 
than mine.” 

Lucy, whose senses were by this 
time more effectually collected, was 
naturally led to look at the stranger 
with attention. There was nothing 
in Ins appearance which should 
have rendered him unwilling to of¬ 
fer hi> arm 10 a young lady who re- ] 
<pnred support, or which could have I 
induced her to refuse his assist- ^ 
ain’t ; and she could not help think¬ 
ing, even in that moment, that he 
seemed cold and reluctant to offer 
it. A shooting-dress of dark cloth 
intimated the rank of the wearer, 
though concealed in part by a large , 
and loose cloak of a dark brown j 
colour. A Monterocap, with a black 
feather drooping over the wear- 1 
cr'shrmv, partly concealed his fea- | 
lure^, which, so far as seen, were, 
dark, regular, and full of majestic, 
though somewhat sullen, expres- [ 
«i(<n. Some secret sorrow, or the j 
brooding spirit of some moody pas- I 
sion, had quenched the light and , 
ingenuous vivacity of youth in a ! 
countenance singularly fitted to | 
display both; and it was trot easy 1 
to gaze on the stirtinger Without a 
secret impression either of pity or 


awe, or at least of doubt -ancl cu¬ 
riosity allied to both. ■ \ 

'The impression which we ,have 
necessarily-been long in describing, 
Lucy felt in the glance of a mo* 
ment, and had no sooner encoun¬ 
tered the keen black eyes of the 
stranger, than her own were In-nt 
on the ground with a mixture of 
bashful embarrassment and fear; 
yet there was a necessity to speak, 
brat least she thought so, and in a 
Buttered accent she began to men¬ 
tion her wonderful escape,in which 
she was sure that the stranger must, 
under Heaven, hare been her fa¬ 
ther’s protector, and her own. 

He seemed to shrink from her 
expressions of gratitude, while he 
replied abruptly, “I leave you, ma¬ 
dam”—the deep melody of his voice 
rendered powerful, but not harsh, 
by something like a severity of tom; 
—“ I leave you to the protection of 
those to whom it is possible you 
may have been this Jay a guardian 
angel.” 

Lucy' was surprised at the ambi¬ 
guity of his language ; and with a 
feeling of artless and unaffected 
gratitude, began to deprecate the 
idea of having intended to give her 
deliverer any offence, as if such a 
thing had been possible. “ 1 have 
been unfortunate,” she said, “ in 
endeavouring toexpress my thanks: 
I am sure it must be so, though 1 
cannot recollect what I said ; but 
would you but stay till my father, 
till the Lord Keeper comes? would 
you only permit him to pay you 
ItiS thanks, and- kv inquire - ^our 
name?” - ' 

“ My name is t^rtn&S<eMary,” , an¬ 
swered the strangef j* “ your father 
—I would faV.ier ?say Sir AVilljarm 
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Ashton—will learn it soon enottuli,; mixed with a vague feeling of pro 
for all the pleasure it is likely to ; venting his escape from her, she 
afford him.” ; was urging, and almost dragging 

«. “ You mistake him,” said l.ucy ji him forward, when Sir M illiam 

earnestly; “ he will be grateful for ]! Ashton came up, followed by the 
my sake and for his own. You do | female attendant of blind Alice, 
not know my father, or you are de ( and by two wood-cutters, whom lu ; 
ceiving me with a story of his Safe- j had summoned from their oceupa- 
ty, when he his already fallen a ‘j tion to his assistance. His joy at 
victim to the fury of the animal ” seeing his daughter safe overcame. 

When she had caught this idea, the surprise with which lie would 
she started from the ground, and 1 at another time have beheld her 
endeavoured to press towards the ; hanging as familiarly on the arm 
avenue in which the accident had i of a stranger, as she might have 
taken place; while the stranger, ! done upon his own. 
though he seemed to hesitate he- i “ Lucy, my dear l.ucy, are you 
tween the desire to assist and the ; safer are you well?” were the only 
wish to leave her, w'as obliged, in | words that broke from him as he 
common humanity, to oppose her ij embraced her in ecstasy, 
both by entreaty and action. jj * ‘ 1 am well, sir, thank God ; and 

“ On the word of a gentleman, ij still more that I see you so. But 
madam. 1 tell you the truth; vour j ibis gentleman,” slu said, quitting 
father is in period safety: you . his arm, and shrinking liom Inin, 
will expose yourself t > injury i! j “ wiiat must he think of n,e'’ amt 
you venture hack where the herd j| her eloquent blood, tin lung e\ei 
of wild cattle grazed. If you will neck and brow, spoke how u.m h 
go” — for Inning once adopted the she was ashamed of the freedom 
idea that her father was still in clan- with which she hud craved, and 
ger, she pressed forward in spite of! even compelled his assistance, 
him—“ if you will go, accept my j “This gentleman,” said biirVVil- 
arm, though I am not perhaps the I liam Ashton, “ will, 1 trust, not re¬ 
person who can with most proprie- ;! gret the trouble we ha\ c given him, 
ty offer you support.” ! when I assure him of the gratitude 

But without heeding this inti-; of the Lord Kct per for i he great - 
mation, l.ucy took him at his word. ! est service which one man ewi 
“ Oh, if you be a man,” she said, j! rendered to another—for the life 
“ if you be a gentleman, assist me ! of my child, for my own life, which 
(o find my father! You shall not '< lie has saved by bis bravery and 
leave me; you must go with me: he i presence of mind. lie will, lam 

is dying perhaps while vve are talk- 1 sure, permit us to request-” 

iug here.” ! 11 Request nothing of Mi;, my 

Then, without listening to ex- , lord,” said the stranger, in a stern 
cuse or apology, atifd holding fast • and peremptory tone; “ 1 am the 
by the stranger’s arm, though un- Master of Ravenswood.” 
conscious of any thing save the There, was a dead pause of sur- 

. support with it gave, and without prise, not un mixed with less plea- 
which she could not have moved, sing feelings. The master wrapt 
f.oi. VII1. Ao. A LT, At a 
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himself in Vns cloak, made a hnugh- to be r. oh tantivuttu red, and turn- 
tv inclination towards l.uev, unit- pig from them, was iimuediati ly 
tcring a few words of courUs- M ns 1 it:,: ',n the thicket, 
it)distinctly heard us tliov seemed J 


Ai.irr. 

(I'll,111 till• 1.UIIL.J 

Til l,Y now approached tin* lint, net! step of youth that I now hear, 
of old Alice, wkitli hud of hue j and — could 1 give credit to so 
been rondeied moie < omlnvtiibh , 1 strange a thought — I should sav tt 
and presented an appe.nature less 
pielnresqnc perhaps, but far neat¬ 
er than before. '1 he old wmnaii 
wason her acensloiiied seat lie’u ;>t ■ i 
the weeping birch, basking, with 
the listless enjoyment of a ,e ami 
inlirmitv, in the beams of the au¬ 
tumn sun. At the nrriial of In r 
Msilois she t nne;l her heed l >- 
vends them *• 1 hear \niirstep, i '■ urn, the M.istet of 1 {;.\rnsiinod 


was the step of a !l;n enswood.” 

“This is indeed,” said Ruunis- 
ttvi'ii!, “ ;in muteness of organ 
u I; 11 


li 1 coiihl no; hate credited 


aid I in.t witnessed 


it 


i am in- 


| deed the Master of Uavenswood, 
j fill.the sf',: of \ enroll! mus'e r.” 


.i v ... f 1 

i ..li 


s.ii-.i the old woman 
■.mil almost a s, ream ei siirpree. 


Miss Ashe 
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O '1 somie.s. v hu li I a .n i 1 r re.iehed 
mv lair- ;is uu'n ed nl ;;s tii mn\ 


approach V'Ui's. \eei.ssiiv is .. 
stern, luit tin c\. client sehoo'iims 
tiess. and she that Inis lost I,; >• 
sight must r;.!li et her iiiloniiatien 
;i mi> other s ana i s.” 

*• Well, \oil he„r a man’s step, 

I grant it." saui l.u \ ; “ hut whc. 

V! < e, mav it not he mv father’s r" , ful lo g.' lord liad shewn some 
- d lie paee ol age, my love, is . svmptom of degenerating from the 
timid and cautious ; the foot takes spirit, of his ancestors, 
have of the earth slowlv, and is “ The Master of Havenswood,” 
plaet' d down upon it with liesiia- said Lucy, who liked not the tone 
ti,,:. : it js t ! io hasty and detemii- of this expostulation, and was do- 


prid.e, as veil as the hold and 
u;iught\ tone: lmt uiuit do voti 
here. Master of Ra\ euswood ? wiiat 
do % on in \our enemy's* donmiii, 
and m companvwith his child r” 

As old Ahrr spoke, her face 
kindled, .as probabh that of an an¬ 
cient feudal vassal might have 
don ■. in uli .se presence his youth- 
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sirous to abn !ge u, is vpi.n a 
visit to no latii’er. 1 ' 

“ ]indeed !” said the olt 1 blind 
woman, in an accent ol sunni..- 
“ 1 knew,” continued !.u> “■ J 

should do him n ’pleasure i \ » , o:i- 
dimting lum to V.uir col»; > e ” 

*' Win re, to :.a\ the true. 
Aiiee,” sail l! n ensuo-,-.!, “ 1 i x- 
pect.d a more enr.hal rr»o pikm.” 

** it is most \» otideri’ui, " said tin 
old woman, mutteriu to he'sell : 
*• !mt the ways of Heaven are not 
like our ways, and ; , judomeuis 
are brought ab-oit !i\ iimans fur 
beyond our fathomin'; 1 . n. 

young ii'iiii," she s.i.d : “ your la¬ 
thers we:-* luijikmahl". hut tie \ 
were honourable I a..,, th-ev suugut 
not to ruin tie tr enemit s under the 
mask of hospitality. \\ hat lia\e 
vou to (iowitii hut > \shuni ? \, i:\ 


; hce.ld vein steps move in the stupe 
1 mtnath with h. i ■, r why should 
you: voice Mohul in tht same chord 
and tt.net'all tlunc nl Nit \’v illiaii) 

, .-.hton’seuiigh:ci ; t oune, man, he 
who tuns at icvcnuebv chshouour- 
| able means- 

! “ lie i lent, worn.in!” : lid !la- 

I, \ e;i-waiod sternlv ; “ is it the devil 

i 1 'dial prompts \tmr voice ? Know 

: that tills veiling ktdy has not on 

■ can'll a fraud, who would venture 
'I • » 

[! further to s;.\ e her from injury or 
horn insult.” 

j “ And is it even so ?” said the old 
i wonuni, in ana hi 11 d hut melancho¬ 
ly tone: “ then God help y on both!” 

Amen ! Alice,” said Lucy, who 
had not comprehended the import 
ofvvh.it the blind woman had liint- 
i ed, “ and send you your senses, 
.Mice, ami your guod-humour ” 


1 3!J: 1 Vl i; t/r IGVJAMM'Oi). 

{1 i ..ill lilt .saint ) 


U ITiI thetu st peep of light, C'a- 1 
ieh liahliT.st.u*e agaui rc-orud to • 
thedoorui Hav e nsvvuud’s sieepmg- 
aiuirtiiient, t!:r ygh a chink of. 
winch he r.hserv ed him engaged m 
in -asiiriiii; tile length of two or 
time swords vvLmh h. y in ;i closet 
mkommu to the apartment. Hi 
niutiercti to huoci:, a-.be se!c-eted 
one of these weapons, “ It i-, short¬ 
er, let him have thi- advaniuee . 
he has eve r y other.” i 

( .neb Babb . -.lone 1 m v> too w, II, 
Jrym what he witnessed, upon vik. it 
enterprise his ma-ter was bound, 
arid how vain all unoilm.".ye on 
li;s par: must necessarily prove, 
lie had. h.i' tune to re ti eat from the 
door, sn nearly was i.e surprised bv j 
his master suddenly co.citig out, 


and descending to the stables. The 
faithful domestic followed, and 
jruni the dishevelled appearance 
of his master’s dress, and his g hast- 
Iv looks, w as c on firmed in his eon- 
ji ctme that lie had passed the night 
vv it In ur sleep or repose. He. found 
him biwly engage d in saddling his 
horsey a 'rrv ice from which Cali l\ 
though with faltering voiie and 
trembling hands, olfen d to re lieve 
him. Kavensvvood re-jee.ted his as¬ 
sistance by it muii sign, and hav¬ 
ing led the animal .nto the court, 
vi ns just about to mount him, when 
the old domestic’s fear giving way 
to the strong attac hment which was 
the principal pass.ou ed his mind, 
he ft .Hi” hansel! si id lenly at i?:i- 
vensw.iod’s‘feet, an 1 clasped his 


h a 2 
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knees, while he exclaimed. “ Oh. ' him take this course, Caleb nas* 


sir! oh, master! kill me if you |i 
will, but do not go out on this 
dreadful errand. Oh, my dear 
master! wait but this dav ; the Mar || 
quis of A— comes to-morrow, j; 
and a' will be remediet 

“ You have no longer a master. |f 
Ca’i !>,” said Ruvctiswood. endea-li 
*. onrin ; toe\t ri< ate limisilf “w h \, 
old man, would you cling to a fall- ; 
ing t »w: r , 

lint 1 have a master,” ci icd j 
C’au b, still holding him fast, “ while ] 
the heir of liavniswood breathes. ,| 
I am but a sen ant, but 1 was votir : 
father’s, vmir grandfather’s: I was j; 
horn for tluT.imilv ; 1 have lived for jj 
them, 1 would die for them. Mnv 
hut at home, and all Mill he well 1 ” 

“ Well * fool ! well stud Ra- 
vensvvood : “ vain old man, nothing I 
hereaftei in life will he well with 
me, and happiest is the hour that 
shall soonest close it.” 

So sav ing, he extricated himself 
Irom the old man's hold, threw 
lumself on his horse, and rode out 
.it the gate ; hut instantly turning 
hack, he threw towards Caleb, who 
hastened to meet him, a heavy 
purse of gold 

Caleb,” he said, with a ghast¬ 
ly smile. 4> l make vou im execu¬ 
tor and again turning Ins bridle 
he lesumed Ins course down tin 

hill. 

The gold fell unheeded on the 
pnvement. for the old man ran to 
obsen e the course w Inch was taken 
by his uuister, u ho turned to the 
left down a small anil broken path, 
which gained the seashore through 
a cleft m the rock, and led to a 
soit of cove, where, in former 
times, the boats of the ramie were 
wont to lie moored. Obsen ing 


toned to the eastern battlement, 
which commanded the prospect of 
the whole sands, very nearly as far 
as the village of WolPs-Hope. He 
could easily see his master riding 
in that direction, as fast as the 
horse could carry him. The pro¬ 
phecy at once rushed on hai.’ir- 
stone's mind, that th<* Lord of Ra- 
venswood should perish on the Kel¬ 
pie’s Flow, whic h lav hall wav be¬ 
twixt the tower and the links or 
sand-knolls, to the north-east of 
\\ olf s-llopc. He saw him accord- 
mgl\ reach the fatal spot, but he 
newer saw him pass further. 

Coionel Ashton, frantic for re¬ 
venge, was already in the field, pa¬ 
cing the turf with eagerness, and 
looking with impatience towards 
the tower foi the arrival of his an¬ 
tagonist The sun had now risen, 
and shewed its broad disk above 
the eastern sea, so that he could 
easily decern the horseman, who 
rode tovvards him w 11 h a speed which 
argued impatience equal tohis own. 
\t once the figure became invisi- 
j blc, as if it had melted into the air. 

! He rubbed lus eyes, as if he had 
witnessed an apparition, and then 
1 hastened to the spot, near which 
j he was met by Balderstone, who 
came from the opposite direction. 
No trace whatever of horse or rider 
| could be discerned; it onlyappear- 
jed, that the late winds ami high 
i tides had greatly extended the usu- 
j! :d bounds of the quicksand, and 
| that the unfortunate horseman, as 
\ appeared from the hoof-tracks, in 
i his, p/ecipitatc haste, had not at¬ 
tended to keep on the firm sands at 
the foot of the rock, but had taken 
; the shortest and most dangerous 
'i course. One only vestige of his 
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fate appeared. A large sable foa-i were now alarmed, and crowded 
tiler had been detached from his ! to the placc^ some on shore, and 
hat, and the rippling waves of the jj some in boats, but their searcli 
rising tide wafted it to Caleb's feet, availed nothing. The tenacious 
The old man took it up, dried it, j depths of the quicksand, asisusu- 
and placed it in his bosom. i al in such cases, retained their prey, 

ddie inhabitants of Wolfs-Hope 


FINE ARTS. 


->*«- 

INTELLIGENCE REGARDING WORKS OF ART IN 
PROGRESS OR COMPLETED. 


R. Aeki.RM.VNN pioposes to pub¬ 
lish an Historical and Characteris¬ 
tic Tour of' the Rhine, from IVJay- 
cnee to Coblentz arid Cologne; in 
six monthly parts: containing a 
complete history and picturesque 
description of a portion of country 
so full of curious and interesting 
circumstances well as so re¬ 
splendent for ns landscape, gran¬ 
deur, and beauty. Tin* work will 
be embellished with twenty-four 
highly finished and coloured en¬ 
gravings, from drawings expressly 
made by an eminent artist, resi¬ 
dent. near the banks of the Rhine, 
and habitually familiar with every 
part of it. Part I. to appear on 
the 1st of October, and to he con 
tinned monthly unti completed. 
A correct map of the river and tin. 
territory, according to its last ar¬ 
rangements, through, which it flows, 
is preparing, exclusively, for this 
publication, and will be given 
with the last part. 

Mr. Cockhurt., keeper of the 
Dulwich Gallery, intends to ex¬ 
tend to thirty the number of his 
•/ 

Print's, in imitation of some of 
the choicest pictures by the most 
eminent artists, ancient and mo¬ 


dern, in the Bourgeois Collection; 
which will be completed in the 
spring of 1820 . 

A School for Drawing and Paint- 
ing has been established by Mr. 
llenrv Sass. It possesses everv 
requisite for the study of the hu- 
| man figure, where the student is 
| instructed in anatomy, perspec¬ 
tive, and the other rudiments of 
;| art, forming a probationary school 
j 1 for the Royal Academy and Bri¬ 
ll tish Museum. 

!| To obviate the disadvantage 
J which many have experienced from 
i the want of a proper place, where 
| they could obtain tlie necessary in¬ 
formation previous to their en¬ 
trance into the above national 
schools of art, this establishment 
has been formed, by which the pro- 
■ gross of the young artist and ama¬ 
teur is facilitated, and they arc 
better enabled to appreciate and 
to profit by the Elgin marbles, as 
I well as the other various examples 
j 1 of fine art contained in those in- 
! stitutions. 

I 

Particulars may he known at No. 
j *0, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
j burv-square, opposite the British 
i Museum. 
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N.ATE If*). —MOTIVING and wu.k- ; 

i\g n h rp;;. j, 

A .Iaconot muslin round dr -ss: ' 
the: skirt is moderately full, and j 
trimmed round tin* hottom with ; 
lour ilminces of the same male-rial ; 
these are of different width'', the- ! 
hottom one is the broadest, the top I 
the narrowest ; these llounees art- 
each finished by a double tuck, and 
Bet on full : their effect is extreme¬ 
ly pretty The hotly is hi:ih, t!i - 
front istight to tin* shape, the hack 
full; a double fail of nth wink 
goes round the throat, Long 
sleeves, finished with epaulettes 
of rich work, and trimmed ai the 
bottom to correspond. Head -dress, 
a morning comet tc. composed of 
British net, and trimmed with luce: , 
the caul is low ; it is ornamented 
with full puffs of net on tin- crown i 
of the head ; these puffs are form- j 
etl by satin, and edged with lace ; i 
the border is st t on full; t’-e ears 
do net reach above halfway under 
the chin, when* the cap fastens 
with a large how ol lihbon The 
Vmnuet worn over this cnn.vtlc , fur 
walking, is composed of white fi¬ 
gured g/w dc 'Naples; it is large 
and of a novel si tape: there is a 
mixture of net let in on one side 
of the rrown, in a very new and • 
tastefid manner, and the trimming 
of the edge of the brim, fyr which 
we refer to our print, h: at once 
singular and tasteful. A suoerb 
plume of feathers is placed on out¬ 
side, and it ties with white ribbon 
under the chin. A white lace scarf. 


A SIII O N S. 

lined with rose-coloured sarsnrt. 
White shoes. I.imerir gloves. 

T’l.AI K 17 .— I.Vi MN(1 III: 5 S 1. 

A plain white transparent gauy-e 
find; over a white satin slip ; the 
trimming of tin- -kirl consists of a 
red) fall of blond lace at the bot¬ 
tom, which is surmounted bv two 
mws of the most novel and taste¬ 
ful trimming we have seen for a 
considerable time ; it is a mixture 
of white satin and transparent 
panne; there arc two rows of it: 
w(- refer for the form to our print. 
It is surmounted by a row of puffs 
ni miilcmn : tbev arc composed of 
while satin. r ! lit- canape is cut 
\cry low round tin-bust, which is 
finished by a double row of blond. 
The sleeve is short and full; it 
corresponds with the trimming of 
the skirt. The hair i> dressed ve- 
rv full on each side of the fore¬ 
head: the hind hair is brought up 
in a full tuft on the crown ef the 
head: a hunch of dowers, inter¬ 
mingled with gras*, is placed on 
the h ft side. Necklace and yar- 
rings, rubies. \\ Kite satin shoes, 
t and wbile kid gloves. 

' V> e are indebted to Miss Pier- 
pouit of No. !>, Henrietta-street, 
Cinent-Garden, maker of the cor- 
• '•cl a la (Jrecqtie, for both these 
drcs.es, * 

Ci !• .X F ft A F. OH s [ Ii VAT 1 ON S ON 
FASHION ANJ) HitICSS. 

Our fair votaries of fashion are 
still seen promenading in white- 
dresses; those worn in the morning 
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- are always either of cambric or 1 mg in a point at tlic top; this is 
juqpnot muslin! There is not per- 1 composed of soft muslin, pucker* 
Imps much novelty in the form of cd very small, and finished with a 
'dresses, but there is considerable narrow lace laid on full. There is 
variety both in their make and the an epaulette composed of a clus- 
manner in which they are trimmed, ter of puckered points, trimmed to 
Such of our fashionable belles as correspond: there are five of these; 
are infected with the Gallo-mania, the one at the back part of the 
and we must own the number is sleeve is half a quarter in depth; 
pretty considerable, are seen with the remaining four are one a little 
waists unusually long, bodies quite shorter than the other. The collar 
tight to the shape, and a more, is pointed; it stands out from the 
than ordinary profusion of trim- I bark of the throat, and is edged 
lump, which is disposed either in j with lace to correspond. The robe 
ruches, l/uuilfonue.\, or little flounces, is trimmed all round in the same 
laid on very full, and in such a manner. This sty le of trimming 
manner as to stand out from the is calculated only for the bottoms 
dress. Their head - dresses are of dresses, but it is, in our opinion, 
bonnets of a large size, ornament- too heavy to be used for any other 
ed, in the Parisian style, with dia- purpose. 

monds formed of lo/jites of i ibhon, Bonnets arc universally worn fot 
or large bouquets of flowers. the promenade; Leghorn are con- 

'l here are, however, many l.i side red as genteel, but grus dc Na~ 

dies, and those too of rank and j>lcs still continue more in favour, 
taste, who do not adopt implicitly With the exception of the very 
tiiemodcsofourGallicneighbours: elegant bonnet which we have gi- 
these appear with waists of more ; von in our print, we have not ob- 
inoderule length, gowns Jess trim- i served any thing novel in this sort 
xned, and bonnets of a smaller size i of head-dress since last Raonth. 
a:i l more moderately ornamented. Bonnets wholly transparent, com- 

Spencers aiui sdk scarfs are still posed of lace, gauze, blond, or 
worn for the promenade; but the British net, without any mixture of 
most eieuant out-of-door coveviutr, satin, are now much worn in car- 
in our opinion, are scarfs of white riage dress. One of the most no¬ 
lace lined with coloured silk. vel and pretty that vve have seen. 

We have just seen a dress, call- had a broad low crown ; the brim 
ed the Brighton promenade dress, was very broad, but not deep; i,t 
which is love?, though not very was bent over the forehead in the 
tasteful: it is a robe composed of Mary Quern of Scots’ style; the 
jacooot muslin-, rather long in the edge of the crown was finished by 
ivaist; the middle of the back is blond, laid on in Spanish pulls, 
full, and it is ornamented at eacli ' each pufi 1 armed by a daisy; the 
side with a wave feuck, .through i brim was ornamented to corre- 
which is run a coloured .ribbon^ spond: a small bouquet of field - 
the fronts are tight to the shape ; flowenMras placed at one .side of 
‘ the sleeve is long and rather loose; {lie crflwn, and a rich white ribbon 
it is finished with a deep tied it under the chin. Owing 
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probably to the excessive warmth 
of the weather, we lyive observed 
that spencers are little worn in car¬ 
riage dress. White net, or thin 
hmslin pelisses, lined with coloured 
sarsnet, are still in request; and 
black and white lace pelerines, of 
a large size, seem to be in consi¬ 
derable favour. 

Muslin continues in favour for 
dinner dress: silk is, however,still 
partially worn. Dinner gowns are 
in general cut low, but there are 
some exceptions: we have seen 
some frocks made half-high, and 
finished round the bust in a style 
which we considered at once deli¬ 
cate and appropriate to full dress. 
A row of what is called joining-lace 
is let in in a wave round the upper 
part of the bust, and finished at the 
top with a blond ruche: the lower 
part of the body is made tight to 
the shape in front, and full behind. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with three flounces of broad lace, 
between each of which is a deep 
wave of joining-lace. The sleeve 
is short, very full, and surmouuted 
by a single fall of broad lace. 

Ribbon continues to be very 
much used for trimmings. One of 
the newest is a piece of muslin laid 
on in waves; the muslin is laid on 
full, and the fulness is confined at 
the top and bottom of each wave by 
a rosette or bow of narrow satin 
ribbon : this trimming is in gene¬ 
ral placed over a broad flounce ei¬ 
ther of work or laoe. Many of 
those ladies who adopt the Pari¬ 
sian fashion of having their dresses 
trimmed extravagantly high, have 
-the skirts of their gowns finished 
with alternate rows of embroidery 
aad lace; each row istiarrow. We 
have seen veryrecentlysome dress- 
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es trimmed in this manner mr re 
| than half way up the s^jrt.j We, 
j need scarcely observe, that this is 
an old fashion, which} since the 
year 1814, we have borrowed two 
or three times from our Gallic 
neighbours; it is also in the high 1 * 
est degree unbecoming to the fi¬ 
gure : as it is, however, but par¬ 
tially adopted, it is likely to be very 
soon out of favour. 

£iear muslin is a good deal worn 
in evening dress; it is extremely 
appropriate to the season, and 
when trimmed in a light and taste¬ 
ful manner, looks remarkably weM. 
The one which we are about to de¬ 
scribe was invented by a ntarchande 
ties modes of acknowledged taste, 
and is, in our opinion, the prettiest, 
as well as the most novel, that has 
been seen for some time. The 
dress is a frock: the body is cut 
very low round the bust; the front 
is formed, in the stomacheT style, 
with white satin tucks, between 
each is a row of letting-in lace; the 
back is tight to the shape; the bust 
is finished with a puffing of net, 
each puft' confined by a small bow 
of narrow white satin ribbon. The 
sleeves are very short and fall, and 
the fulness is interspersed with lit¬ 
tle bows of ribbon, in a singular 
but pretty style. The bottom of the 
skirt is finished by a wreath of very 
large leaves; the middle of each 
leaf is satin, the remaining part 
thin muslin, put on full; above this 
is a row of muslin puffs let in, and 
between each a bow of ribbon. A 
Harrow cestus of white satin,; dis¬ 
posed in'folds'round the waist, and 
fasteningbehind in a bow aadeods, 
finishes this dress. 

White lace and gauze oyer whitje 
stiU continue in favour : oft* 
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kAred gatizes ? particularly blue II end of which fell pateles^lyiq dip 
and veryjlale rose-colour* we ajtfo J nepjfe apd a. bouqu«| o£ up** lor 
tfvork ;*and gauze of a wbitefoflfcpd, | iitfermingled hUqs w&jwtp, 

■With* small coloured sprig^, placed op^he rightside.-, * * » 

fashionable, *Thq mt#t g«W*l and fl altera^) bps taken 

elegant style, of trimming p;that|| p^^^Pf 6 * 1 of .bait*- 

which we have given in ouf print j 
next to it in elegance and estun^r 
turn, is a drapery of blcfnd or net, 
nearly a quarter of a yard *in'$ 
breadth, looped either with knotsoV 
pearl or bunches of dowers., Jt** 

Caps are \ery fashionable bod) 
in morning and in half dre&s: in 
the first they are^alwaywof the*mob 
shape, but the ears are very srftstH', 
and seldom meet under the dun. 

Small round caps are most general 
in half dress; the geuls a^e always 
low; those that are pufied in the 
middle seem molt ip favour; small 
bouquets of dowers are placed on 
oue side. Roses are much worn, 
but wild dowers* mingled with 
grass, appear most predominant. 

The hair is seldom covered in 
full dress, unless by ladies d'un cer¬ 
tain age; with those turbans are 
most m favour; they are generally 
made m the Turkish style, coat- 
posed of gauze, and oraametfted 
with plumes of feathers. In some 
instanoes we have observed a lace 
scarf twisted through the hair, one 


^essAfrgvafj q(. ptuhmepting th* 
Mfir h» ndl dress, r siuce our last 
’ riumbet. The onlj^gddgtiofMijL or- 
0»meot that, hmAgj 11 it#odufeed, 
1 Is a tiarpof gold^Srhept-ears roix- 
* bd<wUh poppies} it is made rather 
high, ayd ppt veqf far forward up- 
pn the forehead. Our gallic neigb- 

boursuse# arijav^avery^deckled ad* 
yaatag8rs>*)er usip the manufacture 
of these kinde«2*f ornaments, but 
they no<lobg«' VetSainjtt our arti¬ 
ficial flowers wife now./emarkably 
well made', and pveu those people 
who are accustomed to the Work of 
the Parisian fioriits, canpot distin¬ 
guish between ours and theirs. 

We liave just seen a new and 
very pretty trimming; it is a mix¬ 
ture of transparent gauze* safciw* 
and chenille, which forms a wreath 
of roses, mixed with oak-leaves; the 
leaves are .satin, the roses gauze, 
and the stalk chenille. 

Fashionable colours are the same 
as last month, except that peach- 
blossom seems to be little»wom, and 
Pomona green is in favour. 


f . w 
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‘ " whike* which still* continues to be 

■jmaj&at all times qf the day. 1 ne* 
femember ouswummearprorne- 
dresses of so unbecoming a 
;*though dm weather is 
tijjot, curl throats are 
id Urge ruffe,"Warefdlly 
in fraw^.aadwmaasy-iddjes 
add tafrhia ampptofr d$ icmo km m f e, 

ry — » ^ 
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4di?rtbij a rah: Those 
’ tbatbre%^ high 

x ^*1 
general folk b.ct|es, which suhe’dis*^ 

}M^od, bjrtbte artlof the 
iff. small o^ ( lar^^Ja^;*^ofdia-r 
■ tffthe: feme# o|Vw 
should jffiat 

' 3flie 

long «le®tel ii^rlP^«^iits W ba 
*«br n almost *i ^iffo ijp^rrn, has 

a^sevuodtl^tti^letce&drrespunds. 
The 'bottom cffsthe skirtis tucked 
sometimes k^thffmAfitier l descri¬ 
bed inhiwlast, Mainksomeiimes the 
tacks’ «re ‘alternately^ large and 
"amalHy -‘r-'d >.*■: % •>. 

* 'Low .dresses ai e. tn add in n % le 
utoncembdestand' becoming: the 
gown comes ‘Sufficiently,, high - to 
cover the swell of the, bosom^ at 
the name tittle that it displays the 
. upper part'll the neck before and 
behind. Tlie<body is tight to tire 
shape; ylm Sleeves are shorty they 
reachy however, more than halfway 
td th^eUioe ;t tlrey „ate* very .Jail; 
t I»e-fi3iyfo» is eunfitsedi to thcf*«w 
Uy«'WP^jb0^^;t)Hs same tola*. 
tefciil • MhmWk 

rofr of trioutiing^id^Ipf 

the samemiatwr^iiif jinwjtnen 
at the bott>uin.?v*Sfihe icinimhjgH 
low dresses are mostly of the 
lowing description: At hroi 
of the saine-nmter^UidJpi 
thedjpttsnhdf. tlyj siiiifxt 
posed mid^W«uie^‘^tcks, 
i&nlife 'IboutMaeMaTt two si 
il 
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the beat still? j flounces, and surmounted, by two 
ftourioes toicorrespond :-||iis trm- 
ndngjhaa a } novel and very pretty- 

2t.\ vV*n>‘>' 


_.«h;idresets are -worn fqr, the 

^pratnenade, without .any other ad- 
ditiWi^Wi a ruff round the throat; 

tell you that there are 
Ifive.orVsisc falls of muslin disposed 
iif'Jarge plaits, I think yon will 
agree with me, that nothing can be 
f fpia^^pjpropciate to summer dress. 

Handkerchiefs are worn with low 
.» gowns, tied, as I before observed, 

; ut the throat;.the^nwjoritv of these 
jarff.icacheinire, but silk ones are 
pdrtially worn; and.within these 
last few days black lace ones, which 
i were fashionably When I wrote iast, 
but have, so . versatile is fashion 
here, been since exploded, are now 
j' partially revived; and some few 
‘MeganteS>, who affect simplicity, 
wear .handkerchiefs of embroidered 
i perkaU* 

. Gaiize, Leghorn, and crape are 
moat in favour for chapeaux, the 
brims of which ace now adornegin 
a novel manner: a double row of 
Irinuning, of a new fabric, which 
! resembles lace, is laid on the edge 
j of th B brimone waw stands up on 
the outside of .the brim, and the 
■other »&Us Qyf r »it; between this 
dace of. ftatssilkt'trinuuing, 

wh ich is semoti njesof tbesameeo- 
lottraa Aehafj^a^vmmtjpmes pi.a, 
i&fyBmv&snpuzr 

>$£• C/Wr 

sofriwuently, and 
cfj^e alterations, a-e 
bond scarcely 
them : r at 
**o fmddodahle 
horn haHe a 
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wnVt broader at toj> than bottom; 
thevirim, rounded at the corners, 
Ctnttts as low as the chin, - but docs 
not meet, and is broad, but not 
deep, over the fowelrcad.* Those in 
gau/.e or crape hare the crown 
tacked in in gertcAil like the caul 
of a cap, the brim extrehrely'ileep, 
very broftil over the forehead, and' 
meeting under the chin. * Some-* 
times it is rounded at the-corners, 
and sometimes square. : Rose and 
white are the colours most -in’ fa¬ 
vour for gauze or crape hats: those 
composed of the former ore trim¬ 
med in general with straw-collar, 
and the white chapeau t; are orna¬ 
mented with lilac.. - • 1 ' ' •* 

Flowers are id upiveVsal- rt'quest, 
but there is not that variety in bou¬ 
quets which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to see at this season of the 
year. Roses-are most in favour; 
next to therri-affc daisies, bunches 
of lilacs, red tulips, and poppies 
Flowers are in general coloured 
after nature, except daisies* which 
at#Of all colours. There are seve¬ 
ral hats trimmed only with ribbon, 
which is disposed in* a diadem of 
Spanish pull's; each of whicli is flu¬ 
ted in bias. Several chtipehux of 
panze have’at each end ofithe brim 1 
a lozenge of a different colour; as, 
for example,- azure or green upon 
rose-colour, hud-lilac or straw-co¬ 
lour upon white. Ilats, formed,of 
Egyptian ribbon, have within these’ 
few days been very fashionable: 
the appearand of these hats is 
-whimsical* enough, I cannot de¬ 
scribe it better to youlimn by tell - 
ing/^Su, that they*strikingly re-, 
vemble the skin of the zebra. 

> n was interrupted just as I finish - 
« the last paragragh by a pretty 
Vs meneil/eusc, who takes pains j 


to spoil her small but symmetrical 
figure, by'appearing in a style of 
dress which could only be becom-*- 
ing to a tall majestic indie. More 
than two-thirds of the skirt of be* 
gown to-day was covered with trim¬ 
ming: this, howcv.er, is an oUl-Jja- 
ishkmed folly; hut her chapeau,is 
■'the most novel and whimsical head- 
j dress I'ever saw, and,, as such, I 
; vviil describe it to you, though I am 
j certain, from your correct and ele- 
! gaut taste, that you will hot be 
| likely'to order one from; rnyde- 
; scription., It is composed of straw - 
I coloured gauze; thexjrowrais ex- 
j actly of, the shape of a melon, and 
! puckered so as to resemble the 
rough-coated ones'a row of broad 
ribbon* formed - into coxcombs,* 
| stands,up across* the crown, and is 
! played in a bia» direction; the 
brintywhieh.is.^ the most extrava¬ 
gant size,'is cut .out at the edge in 
round holes, which, are nearly half 
a quarter distant from each other: 

1 each of these spaces is filled with a 
piece of gauze, which is cut in such 
a manner as to form a kind of e//c- 
vanx-dt-frise trimming round it; a 
little bunch of red and white grapes 
is placed alternately in each; an 
! immense'bouquet of Provence ro- 
| ses, mingled with bunches of vine- 
i leaves, adorns one side of the 
| crown. 1 could see that the petite 
| belle was very , well satisfied with 
| having procured a chapeau quite 
different from those worn by other 
I people, aftd-entirely unconscious of 
I the very bad effefct which it had 
1 upon her figure. 

i Coloured book muslin b jn esti- 
! mation for horn? dinner tkeas 3 or 
i fpr social parties. I have already 
t described to you the forms of low 
j; dresses: the trimming of those I 
" B B 2 
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am now speaking of, consists either 
of flounces of the same material, 
with a rouleau of white satin be¬ 
tween each flounce, or else cork¬ 
screw rolls of clear white muslin, 
entwined with ribbon of the colour 
of the dress. The bust is trimmed 
either with lace, or with puffed rib¬ 
bon to correspond with the gown. 
The sleeves are in general of a 
very simple description, short, full, 
aud confined to the arm by a nar¬ 
row band of ribbon, or a weltof the 
same material as the dress; some¬ 
times a fall of narrow lace finishes 
them at the bottom. 

Tulle over white satin begins to 
be very much worn in evening 
dress, but white watered gros de 
Nop/es is still more fashionable. 
Frocks are most in favour for full 
dress: they are 1 made to fit the 
shape exactly; the jjrirts are rather 
scanty, particularly towards the 
top, and what little fulness there is, 
is thro\yn entirely behind. Short 
full sleeve, finished, as is the bust, 
with a trimming of blond. The 
trimming consists cither of flounces 
of blond, draperies of tulle, or flu¬ 
ted gauze, finished at each edge 
with a ruche of the same material. 
Tbeprcttiestfull dress which I have 
seen for a considerable time, is the 
wedding gown of a young friend 
of mine, who has recently become 
a votary of Hymen : it is, composed 
of white watered gros de Naples; the 
form is a frock, and the bust is 
tastefully ornamented in the sto¬ 
macher style tfitb pearls. The 
sleeve is of the same material; it 
is short and full: there is a bloud 
sleeve over it, festooned with ro¬ 
settes of pearl. A blond ruche goes 
round the bust. A»t the bottom of 
the skirt is a broad rouleau of white 
satio, surmounted by a deep 'blond 


: flouncesetonwithverylittlefulness, 
and headed by a rouleau of wftite 
satin much narrower than theji owe 
at the bottom. The flounce is set 
on in festoons, each of which is fi¬ 
nished by a satin bow and a bou¬ 
quet of orange-flowers. If any of 
your female friends are upon the 
point of matrimony, my dear So¬ 
phia, they cannot have a prettier 
dress than this, or one more appro¬ 
priate for such an occasion. 

The hair still continues to be dis¬ 
played in full dress, except by la¬ 
dies far advanced in life: with these 
the fa\ouiite head-dress is a tur- 
; ban, composed of caeliemire or sil¬ 
ver gai-z , a* d mostly made in the 
Indian , tyle There is also a new 
toque just, introduced (and, by the 
bye, it is the only one worn, for 
toques have been entirely explot 1 d 
for some time past): the crown is 
white satin, and at the part next to 
the face is a band of plaited silk 
, ami silver ribbon, which forms al¬ 
ternate lozenges of each kind; a 
full plume of Marabout feather! is 
placed to the left side. 

Our promenade shoes are now in 

general of coloured leather, made 

rather* high over the instep, and 

ornamented with a bow of ribbon 
■ 

to correspond. Black jane and 
stout bl&ck silk are also worn, but 
coloured leather predominates. 

Full-dress shoes are of white fi¬ 
gured silk, white leather, or satin: 
they are trimmed only with bows. 

Pearls are universally worn in 
full-dress jewellery. I have re¬ 
cently seen a,bridal ornament com¬ 
posed of theifi, which I thought 

I particularly beautiful: it was a tn* 
pie wreath of myrtle-leaves, in the 
midst of which was a bouquet df- 
oraftge-flower blossoms. ’ ^ \ 

Fashionable colours are, rose,. 
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siravv-colour, lilac, and green, but in esteem may be, it is sure to be 
rose-colour is most in favour. It ; one of them. 

is somewhat singular, that, in all i Adieu, my dear friend 1 Send me 
line*nations of fashion, this colour 1 soon a long letter, and believe me 
neves lose"- ns ground; however j always your attached and faithful 
nmuiTo'ys and various the colours Eudocia. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITUKK. 

PLATE ! ~ k —HI! tlVINCi-KOO.U vVINDOU -CUUTAINS. 

TlIE designs for these draperies tasteful and elegant effect, parti - 
weiesupplied by Mr. Stafford, up- : enlarly if the number of windows 
iiolsterer, of Bath, they consist of |, should permit a greatt r display of 
two complete decorations, dissimi- ! them in connection or succession, 
lar onl\ in point of arrangement, The v ery narrow space between 
the materials and colours being the j: the windows of this design is not 
same m both. The curtains are , suitable to a pier glass, and when 
supported by fasces carved and: such abridged divisions occur, they 
gilt, and ornamented by antique t cannot he better furnished than ac- 
scroll foliages. The draperies on j‘cording to the proposed intention, 
tho right of the plate are adapted 'j 1 n the first, acundelabruin support- 
to a boudoir or morning-room, ami ; mg a clock is introduced ; and the 
t ho 'on the left to a drawing- room; j latHo is ornamented by a marble, 
and it will ho found, in practice, | bronyc, oi or molu figure, 
that the ia.ter would have a very 


INTIiLLK;i-:XCK, LlTliltAllY, SCIENTIFIC, kr. 


1 Nc viltlEK having fm some time f 
If 1 ”!! continual respecting the pub- u 
fiction of tbo second volume (»fi 
j)r. Syntax, the public arc re- ; 
sportfully infoimed, that, in the! 
course of the. autumn, his liuure [ 
peregrinat’ons vvill be offered to 
their attention, by 7 the same author 
and the same artists, and publish¬ 
ed by K. Achermann, Strand. 

• In the press, and shortly vvill he 
published by K, Atkermann, in 
one volume S\o. Letters ft am Tiut- 
iios lure.' dial Chili; with an uri- | 
ginai History of the latterCountry; 

.illustrated with engravings: by the 
autKor of betters from Paraguay. 


lb Ackerntann is also preparin': 
for publication, an Elementary 
Work, of peculiar interest, on tbo 
Can Ji net ion of the Mm /lines adopt¬ 
ed in the Arts ami Manufactures , 
from the French of M. Betancourt. 
It will afford an analytical and per¬ 
spicuous display ol the various 
combinations which occur in the 
arrangements of the practical me¬ 
chanist, with their several appli* 
cations to use, and constant refer- 
; enc e to the engines and machinery 
j of this and oilier countries. It 
1 will he illustrated with thirteen 
! plates, of much novelty and ele- 
gance, and he altogether calcula- 
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porrrtv. 


ted to engage the young- student, 
ami gratify the more J earned ami 
prret it';* 1. 

In the press, 7Vro d.he .>,«■. r/.--. 
o/ Cunifn'idjiCf spokeo at p-ddte 
commencements in the ■ .."is 17' i 
anil 17/0, by 1 i<*•_-• r ! -mg, M. 
of'I rii’.ity Cnih 1 ;,e, . id .folin r la\- 
lor, M. A. of St. Joan's T.» v. !iu li 
are mhled, Dr. Taylor's 
sp -eeh at St. Map N, on the "t.th 
<•: J..iiuh:*v, 17 Aj -overad of he 
•> venil-', poems, *■; pe minor e-sav 
i,t prose,am! ecim. ns of hi*, epi 
teh.ry corresp-s ce--. To i > 
whole arc pnfvd, ?.L tm.irs of 
l)r. Tnv lor and Dr. J-mg. E'it-d 
by J. Nichols, I >. \.- - A iso i'nr:- 
ffmi Piipcri-: r eig of h tun- 

on various *m’ i -ets, l.uian, pi h- 
tical, and « r-cle-iaslica 1 , to and 
front Dr. John ITai.ih.dl, Primate 
of I i la.iil , including t!;e < >n\ - 
s| on icn< e of several up' i i-niin m 
in". 'hiring the'ft r.i'er p.iit ofll. ■ 

1 7 1 1 1 cvnt'iry ; faithfully priiile ! 
t o <■ tin* originals, and illustrate 1 
with literary and histoid ni nows 
hy the Ucv. Edward Berwick, . u 
the; e! tin.' l.ifeof S -ipio. lor ,.n.- 


( nv years domestie 'haplar.t to the 
j late Marl of Moira, and chaplain 
, to the present Marqui-of Hastings, 
Governor-General of Tin’ca, f c. 

.! .\> r\ tntil ( ni■’.’[>/( Ic J)tr/J ,)nn .y 
n) . N/j i./og ;/ is in the pt\” I. • in o 
‘"i cry technical tcini is n.u.m :■ 

1 •: "1 correctly (\plaincd, .1 i<! 

- ics and opinions o( t -- m -t 
.ip; ovcl authors collected ami 
. 1 ; s a* civ defined : con nrhanp', 

■ l < - 

"r; n- i.iher u-e(id mmui-. the 
: 'ii domd .net hod of c'dr-ahil Mig 
! nativ.i. ae • iriite.g t' the I’l.iei- 
| di,".i / e'in, a si 11 f problems, 


illu .tfc ed ai'. ! 


.1 In fi tni- 


liar 1 \ uipic . ' agraum. so ns 
to r- >. < r t' e s uhle to the 

in" me ! i .pan. :t\ : the whole art 
01 hr >';> din etioiis, prima¬ 
ry a.: 1 s, ( . d; ry, thi" jmlyu.v ut 

ol ; . :.!m , p: one s> s, ine.r. 

1 - !'ae ' •, <.!itt lunation-, einho- 
i 1 ue i r quadrate ; and the doc- 
lt.iu .! horary questions, wholly 
o i \ es: ml of their ahanrdilu s and 
cotilr.nl:ctions. The work is the 
production of Mr. James Wilson^ 
philomath. 




71 : i!Vt. .V- ( I, " i.v 
7; ’ 1 , v.tip.l.ii ,-.n t *>• > u sir.e. ing, 

Tc II nc wlu-rc ' 

W»th prnnkisJi sorls in icnuYi- ]il.i\in^, 
falsi* as 1,m > 

A hniU rlly's tin lit 'n-n I* Infinitum, 

• ,‘i,i >'11 t>< i-s to lion. \ mi. kl> s 1; m ! me, 

C'i 10 ,is«iij,'in^ li.irHn It ii.iiiiy, 

I'ii c from < .iu - 

!*■ oi-i \*:i 01 , 1 imi i on .si'il'lt , 
t':. S 10 ,111 ; 

At nmni.u si n\i |m,m > si j-ii v injil.s rain nil, 
illai.l I'll 11 1. m , 


• Wl.im ( n thf tnn’lilms '.nUou - rot',me, 

Oi on P.e s'.iiooil- i:..", . mly sP-oHm^!, 

Hr ini- o' .-oil-.- t li»-\ In- Ini;, ny, 
j You s-fiitri tiit-r.-. 

I 

. To otlaso tin- umonbi.ims v.p tin- nionntam--. 
Von pr pari-; 

, < *i il..1101 n 1 til I’Im s oil Ii.inks of .oiirit.no-, 
i A’n 1I1 to ‘h.110 ; 

j| Now s- i :i i- ii’i lovi lorn lilies wicpmjr, 

1 Now villi ,1 > I ii'-'i in rust - liutl slot piny, 
j Vloli !■• 1 s :Voi 1 li.ri'n I Ii. :r i tjaililu-.s J-,- ping, 
■ ( 1 >, “ Oil, litre ' ’ 


■ 1 , i'i nit r, -IT.;, sir.. 1 i. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Author Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to tiansmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. New musical publications also, if 
u copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and rf an inlet esting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. , > 

We regtet that unavoidable circumstances, a statement of which is not important, 
have compelled us to omit , or ruther to postpone, our Musical Review for the prtsmt 
month. The gentleman who conducts this dejiartmint qf the Repository, will no 
doubt make ample amends in a succeeding number. '*• 

Mr. R. is requested, us early as possible in the next month, to send the first of 
his Series of Essays on the Manners of the Parisians. 

We have received J. K.’s second letter on the subject qf Suicide. It is not a topic 
we are at all fond qf (focussing, and we hope that he will excuse us if we decline 
giving it insertion. 

The author <j/"VVilmot t cill observe, that we have at last endeavoured to make some 
compensation for our delay. Had the talc been shorter, it would have appeared 
earlier. 

A Remonstrance in favour of a Reform in theovergrown Magnitude of Ladies’ 
Bonnets, will be made use qf in our next. The ingenious writer has our best thanks. 

Wc have frequently mentioned, that we would rather buy books for The Selector^ 
than be indebted to authors for copies. • Once for all we again state, that if a writer 
is determined to leave his work with the Publisher of the Repository, he must take his 
chuncc with others, and not expect that, even if untouched, it will be returned to him. 

Clarissa, The three Q’s, A Potatoe-Mercbant, and some others, are under con¬ 
sideration. » 


Persons who reside nhroorl, and who wish to he supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-fork, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 19s. per Annum, by Mr. Thors hill, of the General 
l’ost-Oflice, at No. 91, Sherborne.Lane; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadis, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £4 19s. per Anttnm, by 'Mr. Sekjeant, of tbe General 
Post-Office, at No. 99, Sherborne-lane; and to the Chpe of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Guy, at the East-India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for cither 3, 6, g, or 19 months. 
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HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 

(Continued frump. 123.) 

PLATE 20.—A FOUNTAIN. 

In art, as in matters of less im- of falls, fountains, and jets-d'enu. 
portance, it frequently happens, Fashion immediately took them up, 
that Fashion encroaches upon, or and water was spouting every 
supersedes, the more steady patro- where; no place wa9 complete 
nage of fitness and propriety; and without a fountain; and the first 
in her vacillating progress, adopts recommendation of the tasteful 
or discards, equally without re- towards the embellishment of a 
flection; and in her dismissal, the garden, court, walk, or alley, was, 
subject, which was hitherto her “Certainly place a fountain there:” 
pride and boast, becomes as oh- and soon the very sign-boards of 
noxious to her distaste: thus it was London, then in no small number 
with the fountain in ornamental or display, abounded with sem- 
gardening. blances of “ Fountains,” to the ma- 

Fountains, or sources of water, nifest prejudice of Blue Boars, 
were respected or held sacred, from Black and White Bears, and Lions 
very high antiquity, in the Eastern of every colour. . 
nations, as is recorded by histo- As in other cases where fashion 
rigms, both sacred and profane, predominates, its fulness produced 
The Greeks,Tuscans,and Romans its fall: their absurd adoption in 
employed them as useful and de- uiost instances, with the incessant 
oorative architecture; and hence repetition of them, occasioned sa- 
they were adopted by the Italians tiety and disgust; consequently 
and the French. If» the formation they were demolished with as little 
of the celebrated gardens of Ver- regard to fine feeling or sound 
sailles, they were introduced in judgment, as in most instances they 
■ profuse magnificence, and became had been erected, 
a prime feature in all the varieties A small vestige of them still re- 
Vol. VJll. No. XLVI. G c 
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mains, rand demonstrates the ex¬ 
traordinary countenance they once 
received ; for even lawyers were in¬ 
duced to become tasteful, and ad¬ 
mit them in their courts. It was an 
effort that speedily subsided, but 
in the change that occurred they 
were not removed ; and the Tem¬ 
ple and Lincoln's Inn are now em¬ 
bellished each by portions of a 
fountain, the letter having all the 
columnal and sculptural appen¬ 
dages, however dilapidated, and 
the former all the water. 

Time has banished the impres¬ 
sion that was fatal to such designs, 
and its beauties are again proper 
subjects for garden embellishment, 
when circumstances permit an un¬ 


forced use of them. Water is rare¬ 
ly otherwise than desirable; and 
the motion and sound of lightly 
falling water give liveliness to a 
spot, however secluded, that is not 
readily obtained in its absence. • 
The present design, represents 
the front elevation, and below it a 
perspective view, of a fountain, 
suited to the head of a piece of 
water, and which would apply to 
the basin near Piccadilly in the 
Green Park, in substitution for the 
present rusting iron pipe, that con-^ 
spicuously and offensively is pro¬ 
truded there, on royal ground, and 
in one of the finest approaches of 
Londoiv 


MISCELLANIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVISER. 


Mr. Adviser, 

1 am the niece and ward of 
a maiden lady of fifty-five, who is 
always boasting of the great offers 
she lias refused; and protesting, 
that she shall be As nice in choosing 
a husband for me, as she was in 
selecting one for herself; because 
the men arc such abominable 
wretches, that one ought to take 
years to ascertain the true charac¬ 
ter of a man, before one marries 
him. I am now’, sir, nbout nineteen, 
and 1 have listened to her talking 
in this way with great patience for 
the last three years; but I protest, 
Mr. Adviser, I begin to be of opi¬ 
nion, that if she goes on, I shall 
never get a husband ns long as I 
live, for every day makes her more 
and more unreasonable in her ex¬ 
pectations; and 1 really think, that 
if Sir Charles Grandison could be 


resuscitated, he would be hardly 
good enough, in her opinion, to 
make a Benedict of. She has re¬ 
fused three offers for me already, 
from gentlemen of unexception¬ 
able character; hut as I had no 
preference for any r of them, I let 
her do as she liked. I be:: in now, 
however, to be sorry that I did 
not take the rejection of these lov¬ 
ers on myself, because then my 
character would be understood by 
a person whom, I will frankly own, 
I am desirous to please. You must 
know, sir, there is a young gentle¬ 
man in this neighbourhood, who 
has, in my opinion at least, all 
the qualifies necessary to enable & 
man to make a good husband ; and 
I if I may judge from his looks and 
!■ his attentions to me, he is very 
j desirous to call me his wife: Jfan¬ 
cy mv cuardian is of the same 
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opinion, by the particular care 
which she takes, when in his com¬ 
pany, to dwell upon all the per¬ 
fections which she expects my fu¬ 
ture spouse to possess. Now, sir, 
as all these rare opialities hardly 
ever did meet in one man, 1 am 
afraid, as he is naturally modest, 
he will take it for a hint to keep 
silence, and that he will give up 
all thoughts of me, and look out 
for a help-mace less dilhcult to 
lease. 

IT this should happen, Mr. Ad¬ 
viser, it would mortify me exces¬ 
sively: and yet I do not know how 
to prevent it. I can’t tell him, I 
think my guardian’s expectations 
are very unreasonable, though that 
is really the case, because lie would 
perhaps fancy, I was throwing out 
a lnrc to bring him to my feet; and 
although I do not mind owning to 
ton, Mr. Adviser, that I have more 
than half a liking for him, yet I 
am determined not to compromise 
the dignity of my sex an inch. 
No, sir, 

“ I will In- woord, :iud not unsought bo won.” 

But, then, I shall he content to be 
wooed and won by a being like my¬ 
self; that is to say, a human crea¬ 
ture, compounded, as 1 believe all 
mankind and womankind have been 
since our first parents, of faults 
and virtues. 1 insist positively 
but upon two things: he must be 
an honest man, and sufhciently at¬ 
tached to me, to bear my failings 
with as much patience as 1 promise 
Vo shew to his. N ow, Mr. Adviser, 
if you could contrive, without en¬ 
tering into particulars, t<J state my 
case and my expectations in your 
paper, you might be of great, ser¬ 
vice to me; for I know that the 
youpg gentleman I have been, 


! speaking of, always reads it; and 
I if that does not untie his tongue, 
.] 1 shall try to think no more about 
him: though, to say the truth, I 
do not know, in that case, whether 
| I shall ever marry at all. How- 
j ever, I shall make no rash resolu- 
I tions, at least at present; but I 
assure you, sir, that if you will 
grant me the favour I have just 
requested, you may depend upon 
it, that, during the rest of my life, 
your advice shall always be sedu¬ 
lously sought, and carefully at- 
[ tended to, by your very humble 
servant, 

* Felicia Frankhf.art. 

I believe my fair correspondent 
will excuse my publishing her let¬ 
ter, when she reads the following, 
which I received at the same time: 
Mr. Adviser, 

I am over head and ears in 
love with one of the prettiest and 
best girls in the world; I am a suit¬ 
able match for her with regard to 
birth and fortune, and perhaps I 
might without vanity say, in every 
other respect also: but unfortu¬ 
nately, sir, she is under the care 
of an old maid, who having been, 
through her own folly, prevented 
from becoming a wife, seems de¬ 
termined that my charmer shall 
bear her company in leading apes 
hereafter. In order to effect this 
pious purpose of hers, she pro¬ 
tests that my mistress shall never 
have her consent to many, till she 
finds a man of unexceptionable 
character. But pray, '-ir, what do 
you think she calls an unexcep¬ 
tionable character? V, by, an ussem- 
Jdage of virtues such as even the 
heroes, of romance are scarcely 
possessed of; and these must uot 
be diminished by the appearance 
C C 2 
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of a fingle failing, even of the j 
most trifling nature. 

I am not coxcomb’enough, Mr. 
Adviser, to suppose, that, accord¬ 
ing to the old Jady’s estimate of 
merit, 1 can have the smallest 
cb&nce of success; and yet, sir, as 
the world goes, I am not the worst 
among the bad. 1 never, to my 
Knowledge, was guilty of a mean 
or dishonourable action; virgin ho¬ 
nour, or conjugal fidelity, has never 
been invaded by me; and if I know 
my own heart, I am sure that 1 
should make a good husband to a 
woman who would love me well 
enough to study my happiness, and 
to make a generous allowance for 
my faults. I would take an oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining my sentiments 
to the dear girl on this subject, if 
she gave me any encouragement; 
but I do not know how to interpret 
her behaviour. She is the most 
diffident, modest, unpretending 
creature on earth in appearance; 
but it is impossible to ascertain the 
value which she sets upon herself, 
because she never contradicts the 
extravagant harangues of her guar¬ 
dian : yet, at times, 1 have thought 
that I could read in her eyes, and 
she has very speaking ones, her 
dissent front the old lady’s fantas¬ 
tical notions. Now, my good Mr. 
Sagephiz, if you will write a paper 
on the folly of people who cherish 
the hope of finding perfection in 
their mates, you will break the ice 
ftfr uic, for 1 shall then take cou¬ 
rage to enter upon the subject; 
and 1 shall easily ascertain by her 
mauner in speaking of yqur paper, 
what her sentiments are. If i^pc- j 
cecil, 1 shall be indebted to you 
for my happiness; if I fail, I shall j 
still be obliged to you, became. 1 


shall immediately try to recover 
my liberty; and entre nous , Mr. Ad¬ 
viser, it is high time for me to set 
about putting the gipsy out of 
my head, for I am afraid she has 
already got too great a hold of my 
heart. 1 trust my happiness, good 
sir, to your kindness, and am your 
most obedient, 

William Wellwortii. 

Happy would it be for every 
married pair, if they were as ra¬ 
tional and well disposed as the cor-* 
respondents whose letters I have 
just given to my readers. I hope 
soon to be informed of their union, 
and I have only to advise them, 
never to lose sight of the senti¬ 
ments they now profess, if they 
wish for rational and permanent 
happiness. 

S. Sagepiiiz. 


Mr. Adviser, 

I ain emboldened to address 
you, because 1 have not a friend 
on earth to whom 1 can relate my 
sorrows, or from whom I have the 
least prospect of relief. I am, sir, 
an orphan; my mother died in 
giving me birth, and 1 had but just 
attained my seventeenth year, when 
I had the misfortune to he depri¬ 
ved of my father by sudden death. 
His income was only for his life, 
and as he had lived up to it, I was 
left in a truly desolate situation, 
for 1 had not a relation upon earth 
to whom I could apply- Heaven, 
however, raised me up a friend at 
the very moment in which I was 
sinking wider my sorrows. A lady, 
who had been my schoolfellow, and 
was a few years older than myself, 
was -touched with compassion for 
me;, she generously invited me to 
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her house, and told me to consider 
it as my future home. From that 
time, which is now two years ago, 
she has treated me in every respect 
as a sister. For eighteen months I 
was the happiest of the happy. I 
strove by every means in my pow¬ 
er to repay the kindness and pro¬ 
tection I received, and I had the 
pleasure to see that my endeavours 
were acceptable to both my friend 
and her husband; the latter, who 
is a good, many years my senior, 
,fiscd to call me his daughter, and 
I can truly say, that I looked upon 
him with the reverence due to a 
parent. But, alas! Mr. Adviser, 
within the last six months be has 
given me but too much reason to 
regard him with far other feelings, 
from the pains which he has taken 
to effect my ruin. 'Think,sir, what 
horror and astonishment I felt 
when 1 first discovered his infa¬ 
mous design. I was slow to be¬ 
lieve that he could wish to destroy 
the innocence, which every law, 
both of hospitality and religion, 
hound him to protect; and when 1 
was at length convinced that such 
was his base purpose, I hoped that 
the scorn and contempt with which 
I renulsed him would have made 

k 

him abandon it. Alas! 1 was mis¬ 
taken; he takes every opportunity 
to insult me privately, while in 
public his behaviour is so guarded, 
that no soul but myself (ntertains 
the least suspicion of his vile pas¬ 
sion. 

, You may believe, Mr. Adviser, 
that I would not have remained a 
moment under his soof i£ I could 
have avoided it; but I dare not 
betray his baseness to his wife, for 
.so fondly does she dote upon him, 
that I am well assured the know¬ 


ledge of it would for ever destroy 
her happiness. I had determined 
to leave his house privately, and 
trust to Providence for a provision'; 
but he foresaw that this might be 
the case, and he has assured me, 
that if I did, he would wholly blast 
my reputation, by bringing for¬ 
ward, what must be regarded as 
positive proof, that I had absented 
myself in consequence of having 
engaged in a low and infamous in¬ 
trigue. Thus surrounded on ail 
sides with dangers, I know not 
what is to become of me. I have 
intimated to my friend a wish to 
go into the world, and endeavour 
to gain my own livelihood; but she 
received the hint with so much 
surprise and grief, and opposed it 
so vehemently (without, as she said, 
I had any good reason to give for it), 
that I, who did not dare to give the 
true reason, was obliged toabandon 
the subject. Yet to remain where 
I am, liable every day to such vile 
solicitations, is not to be thought 
of. Oh, sir ! pray, if possible, ad¬ 
vise me for the best, and be assured 
of the everlasting gratitude of the 
pour, forlorn, and almost distracted 

Fidelia. 

I am certain that this letter can¬ 
not be perused by my fair readers 
without exciting a strong interest 
fortheunfortunatewriter. I should 
be truly happy, if this artless state¬ 
ment of her situation induces some 
benevolent female to bestow upon 
her that protection, which, as a 
man, it is impossible for me to of¬ 
fer. I think she ought not to lose 
a moment in withdrawing from the 
family she is now with. I respect 
her grateful scruples about disturb¬ 
ing the peace of her benefactress. 
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but I have thought of a way to ob¬ 
viate them: if she leaves the fa¬ 
mily without disclosing her mo¬ 
tives, she may trust to me to silence 
her unworthy calumniator. Guilt 
is ever cowardly, and he who would 
ant shrink from offering the great¬ 
est injury to an unprotected or¬ 
phan, will he afraid to pursue his 
diabolical design of destroying 
that orphan’s reputation, when he 
knows he will assuredly expose 
himself to public shame: and this 
shall be the case; for if Fidelia 


will intrust me with his name and 
residence, I shall take measures ef¬ 
fectually to clear her fame, to his 
utter confusion, if 1 find that he 

dares to breathe a syllable to her 

*/ 

! disadvantage. I would remon- 
; strate with him on the heinousness 
1 of his conduct, were I not convin¬ 
ced, that a wretch whose heart is 
black enough to form so diabolical 
| a design, must be callous to re¬ 
proof, and unworthy of advice. 

! S. Sagepuiz. 


JOHN GILPIN AND MAZEPPA. 


In this age of parody, we can¬ 
not help suspecting Lord Byron, 
in the poem of Mazeppa , has been 
aiming a sly hit at the hard of 
Olney. His lordship’s intention 
seems to have been to shew, what i 
John Gilpin’s feelings would have [ 
been were he placed in civcutn- 
stanccs different from those in 
which ho found himself on the an¬ 
niversary of his marriage with Mrs. | 
Gilpin; and surely our imagina¬ 
tive readers will allow the noble 
lord has attained this difficult «ib- , 
ject. C’ovvper introduces John Gil- j 
pin to our acquaintance as a mar- j 
ried man, with a considerable fa- ] 
mily and a thriving trade. Ma- I 
zoppa, on the other hand, involves | 
himself early in life in a very im- j 
proper intrigue. Human nature! 
is the same in all countries, and we | 
feel convinced, had John Gilpin’s j 
stars permitted it, he was just the j 
man to have become tl^e monarch j 
of the L kraine; and, vice versa, that ’ 
Mazeppa, but for the accident of 
his birth, &c. might have establish¬ 
ed a highly respectable firm in 
Cheapside. 


A celebrated poet of the Lakes 
remarks, that “ similitude dissimi¬ 
litude” is one of the chief sources 
of" the sublime in poetry: this 
principle once admitted, Mazcp; 
and John Gilpin are sufficiently 
like in character and situation in 
life, and we will next look at the 
two gentlemen when they are fair¬ 
ly mounted. The description of 
John is probably familiar to out 
readers, and we will merely reniini 
them, that 

11 John flilpiu, at his hni-c’s Mile, 

Fast seiz'd the linking inane;” 

and that afterwards, 

“ Then ovei all, that he iniirlit lie 
Taieijiji’d from to|j to toe, 

Ilis long red cloak, will brush’ll and neat. 
He manfully did throw." 

Lord Byron is more minute in 
his description, and wc suspect 
( Mazeppa was better mounted than 
j John Gilpin: 

“ Bring forth the horse—the horse was 
hiought— 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed.” 

John Gilpin’s horse was an Irish¬ 
man, having been imported from 
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the county of Tipperary. On the 
other hand, though better mount¬ 
ed, Mazeppa was worse dressed, 
for he was 

“ In nature’s nakedness.” 

John hat ing mounted, 

“ The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gall'd him iti bis scat.” 

The s.milarity between the he¬ 
roes, now they arc fairly started, 
becomes much more striking: 

“ ‘ So, fair and softly !’ John be cried, 

. But John lie cried in vain ; 

Thai trot became a gallop soon, 

In suite of curb or rein. 

“So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 
lie grasp’d Ills rein with both his hands. 
Anil etc w ith all his might. 

“ His horse, who never in that sort 
Il.ul handled been before. 

What thing upon his back bad got, 

Did wonder liior- and more.” 

Notning can tie liner and more 
headlong than this, except these 
lines from Mazeppa; 

“ Away, away my breath had gone; 

] saw not where he burned on ; 

’Twns scarcely yet the break of day, 

And oil he loom'd away, away 

Lord Byron then goes on to say : 

“ Away, away, my steid and I, 

Upon the pimous o; the wind:” 

and (’oh per in like manner writes, 


1 The dinner waits, and we are tired :* 

Said Gilpin, ‘ So a in I!’ ” 

Not a single word of regret does 
1 he utter for the want of that din- 
j ner which had so long waited for 
j him. One solitary exclamation is 
j all that proceeds from his lips as 
| lie hurries by below the balcony : 

“ So am I!” ^ 

An ordinary writer would have 
filled his mouth with many need¬ 
less words. 

Lord Byron has evidently closely 
copied this passage in an early 
part of Mazeppa’s career: fine, 
however, as it is, it wants the con¬ 
cise energy of the original: 

“ Writhing half my form about, 

Howl’d back my curse; but ’midst the 
tread, 

Tne thunder of my courser’s speed. 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed.” 

The danger which Gilpin and 
Mazeppa encounter, arises noionly 
from land, but also from water. 
Thus s;;ys Mazeppa: 

“ Mcthought the dnsli of waves was nigh, 
The wild botsc swims the wilder stream.” 

In like manner we are told by 
Cowper: 

“Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play, 

Until lv came unto the wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 


“ Away went Cilp'n, neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig,” 

which last lino, wc confess, conveys 
to our mind a more lively idea of 
the rapidity of motion, than any 
singlovfmage in Mazeppa. Ma¬ 
zepa- during his ride, frequently 
t/miplains of hunger; no such 
weakness degrades Gilppi, who 
/seems almost raised above the or- 
ydinury wants of nature: 

‘ ;i-op, stop, Joan Gilpin! here's the 
ht>’.“‘,’ 

They all at onro did cry ; 


“ And there lie thr w the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trendline mop, 

Or a wild goose at play.” 

These images are homely, but arc 
not on that account less expres¬ 
sive. The “ trundling mop” sim¬ 
ply expresses the appearance of 
the “wash” thrown off on both sides 
of the way by the pony en passant: 
the “ wild goose at play” makes a 
direct appeal to the imaginative 
faculty; it gives a momentary flash 
of the higher and hidden powers of 
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that roadster, and convinces ns, 
that the owner would.not part with 
him for a very considerable sum of 
money. 

After swimming the river, Ma- 
zeppa’s horse is not the least tired, 
but 

" With glossy skin, and dripping mane. 
And reeljpg limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank.” 

Here Lord Byron strictly follows 
the original: 

“ But yet his hone was not a whit 
Inclin’d to tarry there,” fee. 

And more strikingly similar, the 
two horses have the same motive 
for their conduct: 

“ For why ? his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off at Ware.” 

Mazcppa's horse had been accus¬ 
tomed to lead a free and easy life, 
somewhat more than ten miles off 
in the Ukraine; thither he set off, 
much after the fashion of a steeple 
hunt. 

A singular coincidence makes us 
quote the following verse: 


« So like an arrow swift haffew. 

Shot by an archer strong 
So did he fly, which brings me to 
The middle of my song:” 

This is very remarkable; the cor¬ 
responding passage in Mazeppa 
also occurs about the middle of the 
poem, and plainly shews, that the 
original structure of these two 
great Works does, in their dimen¬ 
sions, exactly coincide. 

At Ware, Gilpin’s horse stands 
stotkslitl at the door of his mas¬ 
ter’s house; and, in like manner, 
Mazeppa’s horse falls down the in¬ 
stant he reaches home : the transi¬ 
tion from motiou to repose is in 
both cases equally abrupt. The 
termination of Gilpin’s excursion 
has evidently, therefore, suggested 
that of Mazeppa, though in the 
final catastrophe Lord Byron seems 
to have lost sight of the original. 
We need not pursue the parallel 
any further, and will conclude with 
hoping we have proved to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of our readers, that John 
Gilpin too has been the prototype 
of Mazeppa. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 
By Sir T. Uruuhart. 


A certain Italian gentleman of 
a mighty able, strong, nimble, and 
vigorous body, by nature fierce, 
cruel, warlike, and audacious, and 
in the gladiatory art so superla¬ 
tively expert and dexterous, that 
all the most skilful teachers of es- 
erime and fencing-masters of Italy 
(which, in matters qf chpice pro¬ 
fessions in that faculty* ? needed 
never os yet to yield;to any nation 
in the world), were by,him beaten 
to their good behaviour; and, by 
blows and thrusts given, which 


they could not avoid, enforced to 
acknowledge him their overcora- 
er: bethinking himself, how, after 
so great a conquest of reputation, 
he might by such means be very 
suddenly enriched, he projected a 
course of exchanging the blur/ to 
sharp, and the foils into tucks; 
aud, in this resolution, providing 
a purse'full of gold, worth near 
upon 400/. English money, travel¬ 
led along the most, espepial and 
considerahlepartsof Spaingranee, 

the Low Countries* Germany, Po- 
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land, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and i 
other places; wherever there was 
a great probability of encounter¬ 
ing with the eagerest and most 
atrocious duellists; and immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival in any city 
or town, that gave apparent like¬ 
lihood of some ono or other cham¬ 
pion that, would enter the lists and 
cope with him, he boldly chal-' 
lenged them with sound of trum¬ 
pet, in the chief market-place, to 
adventure an equal sum of money 
against that of his, to be disputed 
at the sword’s point who should' 
have both. There failed not seve¬ 
ral brave men, almost of all na¬ 
tions, who accepted his cartels,and 
were,hot afraid to hazard both their 
person and coin against him; hut 
(till he meddled with his Crich¬ 
ton), so main was the ascendant 
he had above all his antagonists, 
and so unlucky the fate of such as 
offered to scuffle with him, that all 
his opposing combatants (of what 
state or domin ion soever they were), 
who had not lost .both their life 
and gold, were glad, for the pre¬ 
servation of their persons (though 
sometimes with great expense of, 
blood), to leave both their reputa-. 
tion and money behind them. 

At last, returning homeward to 
his own country, loaded tfrifh bo-, 
nour and wealth, or rather the spoil - 
of the reputation of these foreign-• 
ers, whom the Italians cijtH--ifi-a-i 
mohttnjj, he, by the ttay, -After bis, 
hpetfstomed manner of abtfarding 
yreher places, repaired to the city' 
^jf ‘Mttntua, wher^the Itlufce (ac-: ; 
cording to the cdtarteSy Usually, 
bestowed*oft'-'him by other princes)' 
'vbucbsafbd -hirft a ptbtectidn and 
-siSfegtihrd^'lm- bis- peHbh ; he (asi 
fbrrae^rjf^fe was* Woftt to do,by beat i 
Vvl. fill. Xu. XLf'L . 


of drum, sound of trumpet, and 
several printed papers, disclosing 
his design, ’battered oq, .all the 
chief gates, posts, and pillars of 
the town,) gave all men to under¬ 
stand, that his purpose was to chal¬ 
lenge at the single rapier, any 
whosoever of that city or country 
that durst be so bold as to light 
with, him, provided he would de¬ 
posit a bag of 500 Spanish pistoles 
over against another of the same 
value which himself, should lay 
down, upon this*$Ditditiia«, that 
i! the enjoyment of both should be 
j the conqueror’s due. His clial- 
5 lenge was, not long unanswered; 

. for it happened, at the.same time, 
that three of the most notable cut- 
| ters in the world (and so highly 
: cried up for valour, that all the 
bravoes of the land were content 
| to give way to thefr domineering, 

| how insolent soever they should 
; prove, because of their former con- 
! stantly obtained victories in the 
field), were all three together at 
1 the court of Mantua; who; hearing 
of such a harvest of five hundred 
I pistoles to be reaped (as they ex¬ 
pected) ntery .soon, and with ease, 
had jalmost contested amongst them- 
selves for the priority of the first 
enqotinter, but-that one of my lord 
dike’s«Courtiers moved them to 
‘fcaStttoMWho should be fi rst, second, 
itoththifd, in case none of tbe for- 
mer'fcwo►should prove victorious. 
: W ithotrtmore ado, he w hose c ban ce 
rt. waS" ; to answer tbe cartel-with 
tljd-tfufee- defiance, presented him¬ 
self within the barriers, or place 
wppointed for the'-tight, where his 
adversary attending him, as soun 
as the trumpet sounded a charge, 
they jointly fell to work; and (be¬ 
cause I am not now to amplify tbe 
; S> u 
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particular*, ofacoombat), although ; cowardic^lying upon the court of 
the dispute watyevy hot for a while, Mantua,. to, which he had but even 
yetbd^hos^fortpne'it was to be tlien. arrived (althoughformerly he 
the^rt^thfclMbwethi thefield;, bad had been a domestic thereof), he 
tbedisaster tOibeithe first qfeikg coyld neither pat nor drink till he 
threp that^ai^oUed^for^itf^ a (challenge to the 

with ethm^t iu the„tfirpat* hewps Conquerorj^p^lling him to re- 
kilied deadupoudie ground. This pai^witK fits ..j&etf awards in his 
nevertheless yet’; w.wfiK; disfuayud Ihund^y h'ne of .the ^loqkjn the 
the other two forjhouevt day, he morhiog of die yext day,., in pre- 
tbat was second^n the roll gave aence of ^he whble court, and in 
bis appearance, after thesameman- the. samp, plqppiwhere he had killed 
set as the first had done, bnWith die Q]th$r.threp,, to fight with him 
no better sueu^i for he likewise . upon tlt%qyarrel v -that in the court 
was laid flat (dead, upon the place, p£ Mantua there t were as valiant 
by means of a tlgust he received men a^he; <an.4 for* his . better en- 
in the heart. The last of th© three, couragement to the desired under- 
finding that he was sure of being taking, he assureihim, that to the 
engaged in the fight, as if he had aforesaid 500 .pistoles he would 
been the first in order, plucked up adjoin 1Q00 more; wishing him to 
his heart,, knit His spirits together, do the. like, that, the victor, upon 
and on the day after the death of the point of his §wpfd,.might car- 
tlie second, most courageously en- ry away, the richer booty. >Thc 
tered the lists, demeaned himself challenge, with aH Ms conditions, 
for a while with great activity and if up sdoqpr v apcepted of, the time 
•kill, b.ut at last, his luck being and place mutually. ^condescended 
the samctwiththose that preceded upon kepk-accordingly, and the 
him, by ,a thrust in the belly, lie 15Q0 pistoleaA/nc inde deposited, 
within fohr and,twenty hours.after but of. thetwoi rapiers of equal 
gave up the ghost.-.n - weights,length, and goodness, each 

These <{you may,Hnagime;) were taking ouq^ in presence of the 
lamentahiP spectacles to thwjduke duke, duchess,, anfl all the noble- 
and cityfof Mantua, who, casting men,, ladies, maguificos, and all 
down theirffaoes- for nh*rae, ktiew theehoicestof both men, women, 
not whateoint$e tp.takefor repair pridtnaids pf that city; as soon as 
ration of tbjafvhouoUrwt? ,, be i cd&- tli^Sfgqid: fo* t tta.duel was given, 
quering duefi&i pepud.of ft victory by#he shot of h^rpat piece of ord- 
so lugidy tendihg^ibpihihSi ho- nance, of thruh^p/e^und four 
nonr and profit, Ibttbejspaee of n pound ^i^ ^nahatants, 
whole fortnight? dr,fiire^wiekr stf* wdtfe j^imqaifcv *fad« 

gether, ^ j their approach to «|i» anoAhcr, 

.streets of Maniqp j fojqifrpfljfeU* .d|£J«H^th%^»^nt 

position pr oontrpuimetifc),$«eaue- ] 
ilier Itoinulus, j 

triumph;whichilieflpver^wijnuch 

iog, to wipe off the imputatiotf of| at«j;h e $ < a | rftUt dej^eritfifat wacrdr 



THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


m 


mg the other’s blows, si lilting his 
falsify ingsyki breaking measure, 
and often, by,the agilityof Uis bb- 
dy, avoiding his thrusts^.ltlat h& 
seerhed but to pla^whils^thfe btbfer 
was in ear ndSt, rs ^h|frl^Ed^fii|s#df 
Crichton’s coitntfehgffde,’^ftirthe 


hottest of the assatflt,likd'^jjlairc’e 
of lightning oft ; the hearts^itrf tbtf 
spectators, ; brougfSt’A#& ftaliah 
females 
moured 
ness of the other’s asp fee 
ing like an eiira^e3^|!^y*;^f?#d 
have struck' 1 , wri^f^intd^^wo^el, 
and affrighted' ah Jkdglhflv rAfestiff/ 

T’limirrK tm. ^ 


his life bestowed Upon hb&as a gift} 
but that bavingnevOr been accus¬ 
tomed to'fyieldi'be knows not Imw 
t0-4weg'* 1U - Matchless Crichton, 
‘now high time tope t a grtl- 
tifephelfcothafr aolongdn- 
bioiw'lfeoifibiit, aniupitfed with a di¬ 
vinely' inspired' fefrvdpey to fulfil 
&0 expectation ofthe? ladies, 1 and" 
ct|>wm thedttkft&zffusti’iOOs hopes, 



nens (to-wit",*$3tf'ts r mml flrfewfch, 
without any other appareTj, 1 fln‘d !: i , n 
all outward ’dtinveiiien&fr equally 
adjusted, the Italian; wtth'fedoe- 
bling his strpkes, foamed at £be 
mouth with a’^fenoleric^heat,' and 
fetched a pCntiii^bfeath ; tire 
Scot, in sustaining his'charge, kept 
himself in a pleasant temper, with¬ 
out passion, and matte void his de¬ 
signs: he alters his wards from 
tier.ee to quart; h&primeifand se¬ 
conds it, now high, ’new low, and 
casts his body (like another Pro¬ 
teus) into all the shapes he can, 
to spy an open ,on his adversary, 
and ]py hold of- an advantage, but 
all invain; for the in vincible Crich¬ 
ton, whom no cutining was able to 
surprise, counter post tires his re- 
speetivewards,'and, with an inrre- 
diblenimblenWlS bbthof hand'ftnd 
f<JOt,‘ evades hitf intent, aftd frus* 
,tes^ the mvfsion: ' Nowi&i it that 


assafHitot: never'did' art-so grace 
nature, nornaturo^aeCOhd^hepro- 
speefcs of arf^it&'&Mnuth liveli¬ 
ness, arid such observ ance of time, 


Though they’wdW bbtH in jeheirT-i- |a»whefty-sffter tie had strttekfire out 



all hi* spi r'tts^lii^Wiflfd ^gladly iiUvfe 


of the steel of his enemyls a word, 
and gained tire fgebleihoreof with 
the fort of bis^owni hyikflgles of 
the strongest positSOn^hd did, by 
geoinetricaf ftourishefe of straight 
and oblique lines,' ko particularly 
exeejute the speculative part, that, 
as if there had been remoras'and 
secret charms in the variety!of his 
motion, the fier<5ehes$ : of his fire 
was in a trice tranquiHifeed tpio*the 
numbness of a pageftrtt. Then Was 
it, to vindicate the 5 reputation of 
the duke’s family, and expiate the 
blood of the three vanquished gen¬ 
tlemen, healonged a stoceade tie 
pied ferrites then recoiling, he ad¬ 
vanced another thrust, and lodged 
it home; after which retiring again, 
his right foot <M beat the cadence 
of the blow that pierced the belly 
of this Italian, whose heart and 
throat 'were bit with *the two for- 
irter ;*sttoke», these three franch 
bOuts> gtVen in upon the back of 
tli(e o^tfrV‘besides that, if lines 
drawn from the hand 
diet d^liyferedthem, to the places 


n tw&icfetfere marked bytbem, they 


woWld represent^ perfect isosceles 
a ‘ 
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triangle, with a perpendicular from , artillery, ->foethwacked beating of 
the top angle, cutting the basis in j drums,Uriiversaldappingof hands, 
the middle', they likewise gave us i and loud acclamations'of joy for 
to understand, that by them, he so glorious a victory. TheniMtbove 
was to.be^ade a sacrifice of atone* them was so rarefied -by tlie ex- 
tneuifor thaslaugbter of tlie three tremity off the 'noise and vehement 
aforesaid gentlemen, who were sontid, <HspdlH6^11» thickest and 
wounded in <th£ very same parts of mbs* oftbdetrsedp&rts thereof, that 
their bodies, by other three such ‘(as Plxtarchr speaks of the Gre- 
yenues asthese, each whereof beiugt wkend^yMlsOd their shouts 

mortal, and his yital spirits ejcfaft-! heavens 

l>Pg blood gushed out, all let tbedtewlri^fthe gracious pro¬ 

be s[>oke,wu8 this: That seeing he etamaiidfr Of Pnuluft ^milius in 
could not live, *his comfort in dy-, favefttr* -of‘/tbfei r jahevty), the very 
iog was, that his could not die by* SpafOrOWS and other iflying fowls 
the hand of a braver man: after were said Co fall to the ground, for 
the uttering of which words, he want of air enough to uphold them 
expired with the shrill clareeOs of in their flight, "** l < 
trumpets, bouncing thunder 1 of 

T 

ON'tfkENCII SUICIDES. 

FOR TJIE REPOSITORY. 

r 

Mr. Eon on, it to retaliate a little, and I shall do 

Tin. propensity of the Frig- it in the fairest way; viz. on the 
lish nation to self-destruction, from amhoi ity of the French themselves, 
motihesof despondency, liasalmo.t who ha\c published, on official 
become proverbial among lorcign nuthmity, the following account of 
nations. French satirists, who wish- the number of suicides committed 
t.l to turn us into ridicule, liaie in their capital,** the months of 
made use of it as a favourite topic, January, February, March, and 
and every time some stock-jobber April last. 

has put an end to his speculating “ The number of suicides at- 
career, or some doting apprentice 1 tempted or executed in Paris dur- 
hanged himself for love of his l ing the months .of January, Fe- 
master's daughter, the newspapers 1 brnary, March; ’drttl April last, 
of Paris have .copied the inteili- amounts to 124, djf.Wiicli 33 were 
gcnce; never failing to add, that it I by fetlbales. Among* them .were 64 
a Hurds one more proof-of the prone- jj tufmarried, and 6^fn4rlied,tdieH<or 
ness of the i aim hi Sants of fitekt 'j women. The greater pave terml- 
Britain to destroy dnems<dpee f in- , nated their liw^p j^ymiftans Of fire- 
stiad of displaying the'dotiVagtf j atms,i^4T)£p^^rbydrOjii4ir»g : 
n q mred to meet; nod awetwne ;amongthi'laAfeWhdWJ tterelfc. Of 
their difficulties add nutfaghmes .1 v the whtirnMwnbbr, 53 destroyed 
Now, Mr. Editor, 1 think'it but 1 thdrpsehta^fr oift disgust of life; 
fair, when the opportunity occurs, th£'Temaio&eic?vh consequence of 
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derangement in their affairs, mis¬ 
conduct, play, and debauchery. 
Comparing this .period in tliepre¬ 
sent' year with the corresponding 
period of the last yfear,. j^herO-* ap¬ 
pears- .ari increase l fi«f.fche present 
year of. 41- 

- I aught tO;,a4d» 'that tlws ..state¬ 
ment is cofped/fretja the Journal 
iDebalH of Jaly,.lt^^(*iid it is fur- 
ther observably Jtha^. itWtpplifes'to 
the cheerful montli$rofJanfiary, 
February, Mjfrch,;ap4 ApEtl j and 
not to the gloomy ra#ptbs<pf-Octo¬ 
ber, November, and Decemberui 
should ne$ be' surprised^ if in the 
latter period they-would have been 
found much more numcrous.or even 
double the amount above stated. 

The .French seem to have been 
ingenious in discovering a new ! 
mode of putting am end to life—rhy , 
coal vapour. What this means I 
do not exactly knbtv * if it be gas ] 
that is referred to, every street and 
alley now will afford us in London 
the final source of consolation. 
Perhaps it may put a pfcriod to the 
existence ofrsojia^' or us without 
any intentiofi,Qj\.*id aw .our own ! 
parts : however^, this remain s to be 
seen; and hithb^fco 1 do not know 
that we haver aoyyery serums rea¬ 
son for apprehension,' :> ^ 

Tq the aboyy. allow.j 
meaning m ^t^u^t^uip^eu lar^ 
to generals/ta subjoin ,theibllow-, 
ing.para'pjaiphyaRxti acty.l from one 
■of the 1 JPfenbh 


iiKoro^ 

JuAivgry#?-* t 




attelltIphfcsF. 
tbreu&with a‘r 
hetfs^lf -dangerpti 
-the ground alari||^^pfinK^4is,’ 


who arriving at the spot, and see¬ 
ing his wife covered with blood, on 
the instant became deranged* and 
endeavoured to throw himself out 
o$\ the window. It was found tie- 
cesisary;td'put him into a plaee of 
security; Th easu i e ide> happi 1 y not 
quite accomplished, of Mad. Bour¬ 
se >is, is attributed .to the effect 
produced upon her mind by the 
sudden death of* her mothpf, who 
had .only recently arrive^pjfiromtlie 
Country. The medical 'attendants 
almost despair of thedife of Mad. 
Bourgeois* and M. Bourgeois has 
not yet recovered his senses, and is 
Considered in a very dangerous 
state.” 

With what precedes, and without 
comment, I transmit you an ex¬ 
tract from a pamphlet, entitled. 
“ Thoughts on Suicide, in a Letter 
to a Friend,” recently published 
anonymously, but written with some 
ability and research, although cer¬ 
tainly in a wrong spirit: the writer 
has, however, taken the clever, if 
not the moral and. right side of the 
question. You will’observe, that 
1 by no means conutenance the 
doctrines the author endeavours to 
enforce. -'ns c r > ; 

“ Tbepfinal laws affecting sui¬ 
cide ar ed>arilsrous in the extre me; 
And it wiU he 'necessary For me to 
jmakjif .AH®, oiy ttyo observation s on 
what ouglttftq be the^general ten¬ 
dency ’of-sucli^aws: Beccaria is 
my tqxtdjpnk, for Fhave always 
regal«|pd'ldni «Bithe first authority 
'■; toany thing connect • 

- jurisprudence; 

j*thd to myself for say- 

feels'only; within a short 
’ p^iij^^ JiiteeliliscoVdredV that my 
|bpiifilpp.is confirmed fejAeur great 
t-lesgisiator, Bentham;-ln the pre-r 
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face to liis Fragment on Government at present, however, only to TCftin 
lie writes, 1 When Beccariacame,he to that section which discourses of, 
was received by the intelligent as suicide. 1 have stated, that suicide; 
an angel from heaven would be by to be. a crime, must offend either 
the faithful.' I would have every the divine law, the law of- 'nature, 
statesman commit this work to me- or the law of society; m other 
mory. Sir S. Romilly was one of words, th£ law of the land, 
the few who have availed them- “Ii^ what part of thedd orNew 
selves of so much light and know- Testament is StuCide 'forbidden ? I 
ledge.' Without entering into too have nevera single text 
miuute a detail, the scope of Bee- that could be jpfbduced in proof of 
eada’s'^jl^ment appears to be the h.‘- : The article in the decalogue, 
following}* I mean so far as it may ‘ Thou -rfialt clo -no murder,’ so 
he considered applicable to the often. hrCdgUt fotward as conclu- 
qitestion I am-about to investigate: sive of the point, carries no con- 
Every punishment, which does not vietton to mymind, and is aban- 
arise from absolute necessity, is doned by Paley. His words are. 
Unjust. There should be a fixed ‘ I acknowledge that there is to be 
proportion between crimes abd found neither any express deter- 
p^jiishments. Crimes are only to initiation of the question, nor suf- 
be estimated by the injury done to ficient evidence to prove, that the 
society; and the end of punish- case of suicide was hi the contem- 
ment is, to prevent the criminal plutiou of the law Which prohibit- 
from doing further injury to socie- ed murder. • Atiy inference, there- 
ty, and to prevent others from com- fore, which we : deduce from Scrip- 
mitting the like offence. Admit- ture, can be sustained only by 
ting, for the sake of argument, that construction and implication.* — 
suicide is a crime, my intention is 1 4 An inference* from Scripture can 
to -apply it to the four rules just bo sustained only, by construction 
mentioned. But is suicide a crime? and ^Ind lie after- 

arid by what law? if a crime, it wards quot^si variety of texts, 
musk be^o either eby ; the divine which be thinks constitutes a pre¬ 
law, the law uf naturo, orthe law sumption, hour the writers of these 
of: society-;, t . •" ■ ' -5 ‘ j doe^entsf^teold liave decided the 

. “ Though A ..<^ns«k^Pa')ey^s .questionPaley in the first 
Moral M/nloiopJt& m th^oato an* ^ace;<»upposes suicjde ^to be a 
excellent wo&». yetcit ippCars to* -crime.anrt* tben'ihterprets certain’ 
me in many instances ihigbly -ex- passages frotn the Bible in favour 
ceptionable,; #nd is Jin„every re- hyj*oih^«isbkhrtih'fce. has as- 

spect inferioi; ^jo,' ftbrhfffiae 

work of* censorial j tStfibe-pnin^i^ 

and many of hi* -poipMqiw pie we toky d%du9« th^most*Iil-' 

chapter on A by^mtiiAnn 

meats have bedlwHy f&muiied-by; intarpj&tafiiiir wd.detach«dpreik* 
Sir 8. Romilly* and othira^Tfi5rye tfehccs ytWchj-theyj were nevft#iO^ 
* Vide Observations on the <MWn«S ,te»4#d t» 'C0n/ey: for instance? 
Lnxv nfEntftmd ,by SirS. Homill>v «* Thiitfc Dot that^tjun come tkalstjt* 
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peace on earth; I came uot to send 
jpeace, but a sword: for i am come 
to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in law. 
And a man’s foes shall he they of 
his own household.’ £an any one 
suppose, that the amiable founder 
of our religion intended, that his 
doctrines, like those of Mahomet, 
were to he propagated by thf> 
sword? or that, all the fond inter¬ 
courses aud sweet affection? of ..do¬ 
mestic life were to besacrificeden 
the display of those credentials 
which secured to him the appella¬ 
tion of a prophet sent from God ? 
Many wise and excellent men have, 
interpreted the sixth command¬ 
ment in a manner different from 
what seems.to me to be its true in¬ 
tent and meaning.. Our great dra¬ 
matist appears to bet. of their opi¬ 
nion, if one-may judge* from two- 
passages tha$. just occur to my re¬ 
collection : - ... 

-“ Against saK-sIanghter 


There is a prohibition so divine, 

That cravens my weak' hand.” 

“•Orthatthe Everlasting'had not fix’d ' 

His canon ’gainst Belf-alaughterJ’ 

Hamlet’s soliloquy on death is full 
of noble sentiments and solid Tea- 
soning; and under another viewof 
the suhject,m^ybereferjed ,to with 
strict propriety! Though I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, however, that* 
suicide is not expressly forbidden 
by the Jewish ocC hristmn/lauvye* 
w.hcii I consider Urn geterahtea-. 
pency of the morality ,,taaght:by, 
"Chr.w* and his apostles, J 4 nfer—a, 
rcsjjj m tioo to the mikjaf £j&L ifftdtrd 
, uU m«/s l ;witUoutrqfloting a»yt|«ir'^ 
tievUt'sentences frora/the*sacred 
•writings to enforce*the perform-; 
aiMje,of such a duty. • 


“ But I go further. Existence 
is in itself a blessing. Life'is a 
gift which I’ have received from 
the Almighty, and I ought* to fed 
grateful for his goodness towards 
me. He has provided for me many 
pleasures, and if he inflicts pain, 
it is for j my moral benefit. Rcstg~ 

' no Lion is a duty, because I cannot 
know what' is best for myself, nor 
can I fathom the designs of infinite 
wisdom. In the cup which 

I have to drink there may he many 
bitter ingredients, and the draught 
may he sometimes loathsome: still 
the sweet prevails over the bitter, 
good preponderates over evil, and 
happiness over misery. If I feel 
thankful to a fetimc-crenturi for an 
act of kindness, even for the at¬ 
tempt to remove any obstacle to 
ray comfort, shall I feel less thank¬ 
ful to the best of friends, who has 
strewpd my path withe so many 
flowers i Shall -1 arm my hand 
against myself, and annihilate that 5 
consciousness which was intended 
by him to produce felicity 2 ShaAi 
I commit the urn of iograiititffaj by 
flinging away that gilt which he* 
imparted to me for the most bene¬ 
volent purposes, by ‘destroying 
that piece-of« sentient mechanism, 
which the united skill of, millions 
could*nfimer -replace? No- May 
$alway#h%enabled>to say with the 
^elegant authoress of A ' Summer 
lEtetiinfs MeditaiUm— 


I.ct me here, 


^paptecV«il‘d grateful, wait tlie appointed time, 
r<* tiw ikiefc” ' 

'.v < : i 

' ,-JO a. this sufej qct, I shall perhaps 
JopJr ga:> ffWj funner remarks for 
typuf ijex^og^ber. youta, &c. 

i * T T rp 

s j ,, *;-s. ■ •’ ■" 1 • 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER: 

# * 

A Tale, from the Spanish of Cervantes. 

(Continned from p. 77.) 

Her fattier, ber mother, indeed !■ met it, but for the easy triumph 1 
all her family, were acquainted ji should have afforded Cornelius 
with my attachment. 


] even dare 
flatter myself they appro\c:d it, and 
more than once tried their influ¬ 
ence to induce Eeonisa to receive 
me as a lover, to whom they hoped 
one day to see her united : thus 1 
flattered myself from day to day 
with the hope,ol‘ possessing her, 
but fate had decided otherwise. 
Lconisa declared her preference 
of Cornelius, the son of Ascnnio 
Rotulo, whom you know. ,Jie was, 
rich, handsome, and well made, 
always elegant in his dress, aaid 
by affecting the air of a grandee, 
and assuming an appearance of de¬ 
votion to her, seduced her,affec¬ 
tions. In short, he. pleased her, 
without giving himself much trou¬ 
ble to obtain his end, lot; hiffjrridc 
am’ vanity were too great,to per¬ 
mit him to doubt of success; and, 
as l am unused.to effeminacy, and 
glory in far. nobler qualities than 
preseniug mv,complexion, or ad¬ 
justing my* hair, 1. unfortunately 
incurred the contempt of Eeonisa, 
for a deficiency in thottfyp? rsonul 
gruce^jp?|ijch charmed her in my 
rival:, Her coldhes§, far front .sti¬ 
fling my attachment, only rendered 
my love naoc^jardent; and tbegnore j 
haughtijy she treated nie,t)iemore * 
passionately enamoured didil be¬ 
come: so true is it, that‘we most 
eagerly follow shuns us. .^Jie 
favours she gjimted my rival', in- 
noceut us they,were, appeared to 
me insuppdrt*fcde. ,1 often, wished 
for death, and would willingly have 


over me. liut these were vain 
transports of rage. Cornelius was 
happy, though undeserving ami al¬ 
most indifferent; whilst 1 was suf¬ 
fering from the cruelty of one whom 
I adored—and, racked by the bit¬ 
terest torments of jealousy, judge 
of my misery. 

Tlte father and mother of Leo- 
nisa feigned not to perceive her 
inclination for Cornelius, whilst 
they flattered themselves with thd 
hope of securing a wealthy son-in- 
law: fatally were they disappoint¬ 
ed f In this state of suspense, I 
heard that Leonisa and Cornelius, 
accompanied by their parents, and 
fthe most..distinguished of their 
kindred, had made a party of plea¬ 
sure \o a. country seat of Ascnnio, 
situated on tbe seashore near Sa¬ 
lines. You know, my dear Maho¬ 
met, th& clmrmingspot—now, alas! 
torturing to my recollection, as 
the scene where my misery was 
completed. From the moment I 
received the intelligence of this 
party, from which I augured the 
worst consequences to my attach¬ 
ment, my rage and jealousy knew 
no bounds. 1 flew like a madman 
,to the fatal garden, whither the 
j’ party had already arrived^-iMjd 
i fouud Cornelius and Leonisa scat¬ 
hed beneath .a-tree., conversing to-- 
; gether. “ At tins sight, fury jlppn- 
• ved me.of reason. I sprang for- 
! wards and addressed Leonisa. Do 
not qxpect ipe to repeat my re- 
1 proaches. Maddened by despair 
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ami jealousy, I then turned to u 
Cornelius; insulted him in every [j 
possible manner; endeavoured, but j 
in vain, to provoke him to fight: ' 
his coward spirit was not to be ' 
roused; his countenance grew pale ’ 
with fear; his lips were closed from 
terror: my violence soon drew the 
company to the spot, and, in the 
presence of them all, I repeated 
my insults. Seeing himself sur¬ 
rounded by his friends, he at¬ 
tempted to rise, and made a show 
of attacking me; but no sonnet 
was he on his feet, than I furiously 
assaulted him; his relations rushed 
to his assistance, and certainly 
that da}' had been the last of my 
life, had it not pleased Heaven to , 
preserve me for still greater mis- - 
fortunes. Though alone against ' 
numbers, so furious had been my : 
nlta< I:, and r.o desperate my re¬ 
sistance, that fortune seemed to ■ 
favour m\ rashness; but my oppo¬ 
nents soon rallied, and I was on 
the point of being sacrificed to 
their fury, when a body of Turkish ' 
pirates, who had been lying in 
ambush in a neighbouring bay, en- ' 
tered the garden. No sooner were 
they perceived, than my antago- j 
nists dispersed, and sought safety j 
in flight with such success, that 1 
and Leonisa alone, who had fainted 
during the combat, became their 
prey. In vain was my resistance; 
after receiving many wounds, and 
laying four of the villains dead at 
mv feet, my sword was forced from 
my grasp, and I was borne away 
a prisoner. Irritated at their loss, 
they resolved to bt* revenged on 
their victim; and no sooner found 
themselves safe from pursuit, than 
orders were given for my death, j 
The.wretched Leonisa had by'this 1 
■ YoLVLIl. So.XLI L 


time recovered her senses; and in¬ 
formed by a Christian slave, of the 
fate I was about to meet, to punish 
my gallant defence of her, com¬ 
passion for the first time touched 
her inexorable heart. She repre¬ 
sented through the slave to the 
Turks, that I was a person of dis¬ 
tinction, and that, by my death, 
they would lose a considerable ran¬ 
som. This intelligence changed 
their resolution, and the next day, 
hoisting a white flag, they sailed 
towards Trapani. Guess ni} ago¬ 
nies during this night: my won ..Is 
were deep and dangerous, but I 
heeded them not; the thought that 
Leonisa was at the mercy of these 
wretches, was misery too great for 
addition. The pirates reached 
Trapani the next cley; one galley 
entered the port, while tlu* other, 
in which we were detained, re¬ 
mained at sea. The shore was 
crowded with the inhabitants, anx¬ 
ious to learn who the unfortunate 
captives were. My steward cann¬ 
on board without delay, to treat 
for my ransom; but I ordered him 
first to arrange that of Leonisa, 
directing him to offer all my wealth 
for that purpose, and to inform 
her parents, that they need take 
no measures for her liberty, as I 
would procure it, let the ransom be 
what it might. No soonei*had I 
finished speaking, than Yzuf, the 
captain of the Turks, demanded 
tiOOO crowns for Leonisa, and 1000 
for myself; adding, that I c would 
not release one without the other. 
The reason for his demanding this 
enormous sum waa* a passion he 
had conceived for the loveljMLco- 
nisa. His intention was’nb't to 
give her up, and he had already 
agreed to give me and 1000crowns 
L a 
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to the captain of the other*galley, ■' of gold for her ransom. lie replied, 
reserving Leonisa fyr his own share , that I demanded an impossibility; 
of the booty. Meanwhile her pa- jj bur that, nevertheless, he would 
rents, relying upon my promise, j mention to Yzuf the enormous 
made no exertions for effecting J sum I had named, which might 
her release; and the vile Cornelius ;j probably produce an alteration in 
rewarded her attachment by the |j his resolution. Meanwhile he or- 
most c ruel indifference to her fate, j dered Ins crew to embark without 
My steward, however, conclude d a loss of time, as he desired to reach 
bargain with the Turks, engaging Tripoli, his birthplace, as soon as 
to pay .5000 crowns for Leonisa, possible. Yzuf likewise resolved 
and 3000 for me. Yzuf was com- i to repair to Biserta; and the cui- 
pellcd to accept this offer by the barkation was conducted with all 
remonstrances of the other captain j the hurry and confusion usual with 
and of his crew; but as my steward j these pirates, when they avoid a 
was unable immediately to raise so j dangerous sail, or hasten to toe 
large a sum, lie demanded three | plunder of a defenceless one. The 
days, which \ zuf readily granted, : reason, however, of their present 
in the hope that, during that space | anxiety, was the sudden change 
of time, some accident might m- of tlu; weather, which menaced a 
ten cue to break off the uegocia- storm. Leonisa was on shore, but 
Hon; and he was not deceited. i! I found all access to her impracti- 
Ife returned to the Island of Tn- , cable, and saw her lint at the mo- 
harea, promising to re turn at the.| incut of our embarkation. Her 
stipulated period, and receive the jj new master, or rather lover, con- 
ransom; but my destiny favoured 
the traitor, and destroyed for ever 
my rising hopes. A sentinel from 
the galley discovered seven sails, 
apparently Maltese cruisers: the 
pir.Ues took the alarm, weighed an-jj on h M r lovely form. My agony at 
‘■hot, •mu] made for the coast of jj that moment deprived me of niv 
Barbary. nub such a favourable :! 'discs, and I fell motionless on 
uind, ihat, in less than two hours, j the earth. I.eonisa fainted, and 
we lost sight of the vessels winch ; would have fallen likewise from 


| ducted her on board; and whilst 
j ascending the ladder, which reac-h- 
| ed from the side of the galley to 
I the shoie, her eyes met mine. 

j 

which had been incessantly fixed 


were ill pursuit of us. The follow- j the ladder, had not Yzuf, who was 
ing clay we entered one of thebehind, caught her in his arms. 
Barbary ports, and the pirates j The latter incident was told me 
shared their booty. \ zuf gave six {afterwards on board the galley, 
captives to [dale, the other cap- 1 whither I had been carried v. hilst 
nun, besides myself, on condition j; senseless. Alter a considerate 


that Leonisa should remain in his j! lapse of time, 1 came to myself: 
power, promising to marry her, if j 1 hut when I found myself separated 
she would embrace the Mahometan j; from my dear Leonisa, when 1 per- 
ia.itU. Imagine 1113 * grief, my de- !j ceived that the galley in which she 
spair. I implored Fetale not to* was, took a course quite different 
give her up; eflered ! 0,000 crowns j''front that of Fetale, and, in de- 



entrance Into the valley of dovedp.o. 


parting, !>ore away with it all that !j hopeless of striving against the fu- 
J hehl most dear in the world, I |l ry of theslorin, they resigned them- 
rannoi cxoress the feelings of that! selves to their fate; the galley 
moment. 1 began anew to deplore j struck, and in an instant went to 
my misfortunes, and invoked death j pieces. The night was already 
as my deliverance. Wearied w ith : dark, and the noise of the tempest, 
inv comp 1 .''ints, my master and his \ joined with the screams of the 

crew threatened me with base j wretched victims, prevented ihe 

stripes. I dared them to their ut- j orders of the captain from being 

most cruelty, hoping my impo- ! attended to. Nevertheless, our 

lent threats would induce them to! sailors used their oars more sue- 


rid me of my wretched being; but ] cessfully, and leaving our anchors 
Heaven reserved me for greater !| behind, we extricated ourselves 
misery. The fears of the corsairs ;j from a peril which appeared in- 
v. ere too well founded; a violent i evitable. All hut myself offered 
tempi's! arose. The wind, which thanks to their Creator for our dc- 
hlcw in a directly contrarj' direc- liverance from death; I alone had 
rion to what we were pursuing. hoped, nay desired it, animated 


increased to such a degree, that, 
unable to withstand its furv, we 
were obliged to resign the vessel 
to its mercy. The helmsman en¬ 
deavoured to double the extreme 
i ape ol the isle, but in vain; for 
the wind blew with such unremit¬ 
ting violence, t hat, in less than foil r- 
teen hours, we found ourselves 
within six miles of the port we 
had left two days before. The ves¬ 
sel was now driving upon a rocky 
coast, which seemed to threaten 
us with speedy destruction. We 
saw at a little distance the galley in 
Wiiichwas Leonisa. The Turks who 
planned it, aiding the rowers, ex¬ 
erted their utmost end eat ours to 
avoid the fatal rocks, but in vain: 
wearied with their exertions, and 


by the idea of meeting in the 
realms ahote, her whom I could 
never again hope to see on earth. 
The waves repeatedly passed over 
tti'% et, alas! had not power to 
bieak my bonds, and plunge me 
in the foaming ocean. I invoked 
Heaven in uiercy to lake me; and 
| if I survived my despair, it was 
I from the agonizing expectation 
| of beholding, on each succeeding 
!; wave, the corpse of the unfortu¬ 
nate Leonisa. At length daj broke; 
a temporary calm succeeded the 
roar of the tempest; and we found 
that our galley had taken anotliei 
route, had passed the rock, and 
I was approachftig one of the. island 
, capos. 

(To be continued.) 


PICTURES (if K TOUR OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

PLATE 21.—ENTRANCE INTO T1IE VALLEY OF DOVF.ilRO. 

Tired of the man? wild and bar- | precipitous and craggy mountains, 
ren prospects through which he has : bcl.eves that he has arrived at the 
passed, the traveller, issuing from termination of the valley of Gondo. 
•the Gallery of Issel (the subject of .Animated by the pleasure which 
our last plate),and viewing the less is inspired by this notion, he in 

r> f 
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creases the rapidity of his pace; 
hut he has scarcely advanced more 
than a quarter of a league, when 
Nature, reassuming at once the 
character she appeared to have 
abandoned, becomes even more J 
fearful ami terrible than ever. 

The rocks, which are composed 
of granite, and are entirely divest¬ 
ed of all marks of vegetation, rise 
perpendicularly : cut out in the j 
iorm of squares, and frequent 1)' j 
riven down to the very base, they j 
haw the appearance of immense 
bastions, or of the ruins of gigan¬ 
tic structures. 

Nothing can be more striking 
than the appearance of these an¬ 
cient masses, dug out and exposed 


by time and the course of waters, 
and surrounded by fragments that 
centuries have scattered round 
them. These fragments, spread 
here and there, or sometimes piled 
fantastically upon each other, im¬ 
pend over the head of the traveller, 
whom they threaten to overwhelm. 

In the midst of this scene of de¬ 
struction and ruins, and accom¬ 
panied by the noise of an impetu¬ 
ous torrent, the road pursues its 
course, opposing to the fall of these 
fragments, and to the current of 
the Doveria, a massive wall, which 
is as remarkable for its ponderous 
strength, as for the distance for 
which it is continued. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AT BOTANY BAY, 

At illustrated by Advertisements , ^ c. J'lom tlic Public Papers. 


Ox Friday, Mr. James Squires, 
senior and brewer, waited on his 
Excellency at Government-House, 
with two vines of hops taken from 
his own grounds, &c. As a public 
recomponee for the mi remitted at¬ 
tention shewn by the grower in 

» o 

bringing this valuable plant to a 
high degree of perfection, his Ex¬ 
cellency lias directed a cow to be 
given to Mr. Squires from the go¬ 
vernment herd. 

To.Parents and Guardians. 

A person, who flatters herself 
hgr character will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, being desirous of receiv¬ 
ing into her charge a proposed 
number of children of her own sex 
as hoarders, respectfully acquaints 
parents and guardians, that she is 
about to situate herself either in 
Sydney or Paramatta, of which no¬ 
tice will he shortly given. She 
doubts not, at the same tirnfy that 


j her assiduity in the inculcation of 
j moral principles in the youthful 
i mind, joined to an unremitting at- 
i tention and polite diction, will in¬ 
sure to her the much-desired con¬ 
fidence of those who may think 
proper to favour her with such a 
i charge.— Inquiries on the same 
! subject will be answered by G. 

| Howe, at Sydney, who will make 
I known the name of the advertiser. 
Lost (supposed to be on the Governor's 
Wharf), 

' Two small keys, a tortoise-shell 
comb, and a packet of papers, 
j Whoever may have found them, 
i will, on delivering them to the 
printer, receive a reward of half a 
gallon of spirits. 

‘ To Me Public. 

As we have no certainty of an 
immediate supply of paper, we 
cannot promise a publication next 
, week. 
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Fashionable Intelligence, Sept. 7. 

On Tuesday, his Excellency the 
late Governor and Mrs. King arri¬ 
ved in town from Paramatta; and 
yesterday Mrs. King returned thi- 
\ ther,accompanied hj Mrs.Putland. 
To be Sold Inf Private Contract , by 
Mr. lievan, 

An elegant four-wheeled cha¬ 
riot, with plated mounted harness 
for four horses, complete; and a 
handsome lady’s side-saddle and 
bridle. May he viewed, on appli¬ 
cation to Mr. Bevan. 

rr.oM “ the nr. it went star.” 

Lieutenant Lord of the royal 
marines, who, after the death of 
Lieutenant-Governor Collins, suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of the set¬ 
tlement at Hohart-Tovvn, arrived 
at Port Jackson in the llunter, and 
favours us with the perusal of the 
ninth number published of The 
Derwent. Star and Van Dieman's 
Land Intelligencer; from which we 
copy the following extracts : 
y] Card. 

The subscribers to the Sydney 
race-course are informed, that the 
stewards have made arrangements 
for two balls during the race week; 
viz. on Tuesday and Thursday.— 
Tickets, at 7s. fid. each, to be had 
at Mr. E. Wills’s, George-street. 
An ordinary for the subscribers 
and their friends each day of the 
races at Mr. Wills’s. Dinner on 
table at five o’clock. 

The Ladies' Cup. 

The ladies’ cup. which was of 
very superior workmanship, won 
by Chase, was presented to Cap¬ 
tain Richie by Mrs M’Quarie, who, 
accompanied by bis Excellency, 
honoured each day’s races with her 
presence; ac.l who, with her usual 


affability, was pleased to preface 
the donation with the following 
short address: “ In the name of 
the ladies of New South Wales, I 
have the pleasure to present you 
with this cup. Give me leave to 
congratulate you on being the suc¬ 
cessful candidate for it; and to 
hope that it is a prelude to future 
success and lasting prosperity.” 

Hatchers. 

Now killing at Matthew Pimp- 
ton’s, Cumberland-street, Rocks, 
beef, mutton, pork, and lamb. By 
retail, Is. 4d. per lb. Mutton, by 
the carcase, Is. per lb. sterling, or 
14d. currency, warranted to weigh 
from 10 lbs. to 12lbs. per quarter. 
Lamb, per ditto. Captains of ships 
supplied at the wholesale price, 
and with punctuality.—N.B. Beef, 
pork, mutton, and lamb, at E. 
Lamb’s, liunter-strecr, at the above 
prices. 

Salt Pork and Flair from Otahcitc. 

On sale, at the warehouse of Mrs. 
S. Willis,1(6, George-street, a large 
quantity of the above articles, well 
cured, being the Mercury’s last 
importation from Otahcitc. The 
terms, per cask, are, lod. per lb. 
sterling, or Is. currency.—N.B. 
For the accommodation of families, 
it will be sold in quantities of not 
less than 1 12 lbs. 

Painting.—A Card. 

Mr. J. W. Lewin begs leave to 
inform his friends and the public 
in general, that he intends open¬ 
ing an academy for painting, on 
the days of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, from the hours of ten 
to twelve in the forenoon. Terms, 
5s. a lesson. Entrance 20s.—N.B. 
The evening academy for drawing 
continued as usual. 
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Safe of Rams. 

Ten rains of the Merino breed, 
lately sold by auction, from the 
Hocks of .lohn M‘Arthur, F.sq. pro¬ 
duced upwards of 200 guineas. 
Mrs. Joan's I aaitinu Hull, !)<■,. l'J. 

Mrs. Jones with great respect 
informs the pan nts and guardians 
of the young ladies intrusted to 
her tuition, that the vacation ball 
is fixed for Tuesday, the 22cl inst. 
at the seminary, No. 4 !>, (V.stle- 
reagh - street, Sydney Tickets 
7 s. Gd. each. 

S/Hirfiu^ IalvUigrarr. 

A fine hunt took place on the Mth 
instant at the Nepean, of which the 
following is the account given by 
a gentleman present: “ Having 
east oil by the government hut on 
the Nepean, and driven the cover 


in that neighbourhood for a native 
dog unsuccessfully, we tried the 
forest ground fora kangaroo, which 
i we soon found. It went off in ex- 
ccllent style along the sands by 
the river side, and crossed to the 
Cow-pasture plains, running a cir¬ 
cle of about two miles; then re* 
crossed, taking a direction for Mr. 

| Campbell’s stock-yard, and from 
| thence, at the back of Badge Allen 
hill, to the head of Boorroobaham 
creek, where he was headed : from 
i thence lie took the main range of 
j lulls between the Badge Allen and 
! Badge Allenabinjee, in a straight 
| direction for Mr. Tlirosby’s farm, 
, where the hounds ran in to him, 
i and he was killed after a good run 
of about two hours. The weight of 
the animal was upwards of 1‘JOlbs.” 


WILMOT 

Mr. Wit MOT was a philosopher, 
at least he thought so, though he 
would probably ha\c been puzzled 
to define to what sect he belonged : 
not to the Stoics certainly, for he 
had not. learned to look upon pain i 
ns an imaginary evil; and still less 
to the Epicureans, because so far 
from courting pleasure, he disbe¬ 
lieved its eMsti-nce : \et the world 
pronounced bun a most fortunate 
man; he possessed youth, health, 
a handsome person, and talents of 
the first order. With all these na¬ 
tural and acquired advantages, he 
was, howeier, from circumstances, j 
discontented and unhappy: he be- ,| 
came disgusted with the wnrjd, and | 
this sentiment he dignified with the 1 
name of philosophy. j 

The death of his parents left ; 
Wilmot at a very early age entire- \ 
ly to his own discretion; he had 


: A Tai.i . 

naturally much sensibility, and he 
soon became a prey to the artful 
and designing of both sexes. He 
was fortunate enough to discover 
the perfidy of those he associated 
with before his fortune was mate¬ 
rially injured; but his feelings re¬ 
ceived a shock, which by degrees 
changed bis disposition. From be- 
ing gay, open, and confiding, he 
became gloomy and distrustful ; 
and by an error, into which self- 
love too often leads us, instead of 
arraigning his own folly in placing 
confidence in the w orthless, he per¬ 
suaded himself, that all mankind 
I ivsemhled those who had deceived 
him. 

In this jftate ofunind, living with¬ 
out an object, and looking forward 
without the hope of one, he re- 
j mained some time, when chance 
brought him acquainted with an 
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artist of the name of Sedley. This 
young mail, who was of obscure 
birth, had early evinced a decided 
taste for the arts; and by unremit¬ 
ting exertions, he contrived to 
emersre in some degree from the 
extreme poverty by which he was 
surroumled. Our readers will j udge 
how difficult he must have found 
it to make his way, when we inform 
them, that he was the sole support 
of his family, which consisted of 
his parents and four brothers and 
sisters. 

Chance introduced this young 
man to W ilmot, w hose misanthropy 
was not proof against his many ami¬ 
able qualities. Aware of his situa¬ 
tion, he pressed upon him, under 
the name of payment for his work, 
a sum which would have amply re¬ 
lieved his necessities; hut Sedley 
possessed a towering independence 
of spirit, which forbade him to owe 
even the shadow of pecuniary ob¬ 
ligation to any one. “ I thank you 
from my heart,” said he to Wilinot, 
with an ingenuous frankness,as he 
returned the money; “ and if Pro¬ 
vidence had not enabled me to 
work for my family, I would cheer¬ 
fully accept your bounty : hut as 
long as my exertions are compe¬ 
tent to their support, neither they 
nor I must eat the bread of charity. 
Pardon my plainness, hut I can 
consider money which I have not 
earned in no other light.” 

Wilinot, in spite of himself, was 
affected. “You are then too proud 
to accept assistance from a friend ?” 
said lie.—“ Ah!” cried Sedley with 
vivacity, “ will you allow me that 
title r” 

“ Willingly, if I may make my 
own conditions.”-—“ I will cheer¬ 
fully agree to any that you can 


impose, pecuniary obligations ex¬ 
cepted,” said "Sedley, in a tone so 
; determined, that Wilinot did not 
venture to press the subject fur¬ 
ther: but from that day he felt a 
j respect for Sedley, and an interest 
| in his fate; and had the young art- 
j ist’s occupations allowed them to 
! be more together, Wilmot’s dis- 
! gust to life might have given way 
j to the soothing influence of friend¬ 
ship; hut Sedley could only by 
| starts snatch an hour to dedicate to 
! him: yet, even in those short inter¬ 
views, he perceived a gloom and 
abstraction, which convinced him 
that Wilmot’s mind was ill at case. 

One day Sedley visited his friend 
with spirits more than usually ex¬ 
hilarated: he had just finished a 
i picture, which was greatly admired 
by the best judges, and he came to 
claim Wilmot’s congratulations. 
They were warmly paid, and W'il- 
mot at the same time expressed his 
wish to purchase the picture: 
“ But,” added he, with a melan¬ 
choly smile, “ there is something 
tells me 1 shall not live long. At 
my death it will again become 
yours; and remember, Sedley, that 
t expect from your friendship, that 
\ou will never part with it.” 
j He delivered these words in his 
| usual tone of voice, but they called 
j the attention of Sedley to his ap- 
| pearance, and lie was alarmed at 
! perceiving that he looked very ill. 
“ Oh, my dear W'ilmot!” cried he, 
“ why, why will you not exertyour- 
self to shake off this gloom, which 
paralyzes your spirit, and robs life 
of all its charms?” 

“ For me,” replied W ilmot, “ life 
has long eeased to have charms. I 
am an isolated being, wdio have no¬ 
thing w'ortli loving or living for.” 
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“ And is it Wilmot, the warm- 
hearted Wilmot, who expresses 
himself thus; he who has it in his 
power to procure the sweetest, the 
purest, the most durable of all 
pleasures; he who can with a word 
banish poverty and sorrow from so 
many of his fellow-creatures, who 
can raise the drooping head of 
modest merit, and save innocence 
from being led by poverty into the 
paths of pollution?” 

“ And for whom should I do all 
this ? Have I not experienced the 
worthlessness of mankind ? Have 
I not found them selfish, ungrate¬ 
ful, and perfidious ?” 

We shall not repeat the argu¬ 
ments which our young philanthro¬ 
pist used in favour of human na¬ 
ture: they made little impression 
upon Wilmot; hut the prayers and 
tears of Red ley at last prevailed 
upon him to try, whether, by re¬ 
lieving the distresses of others, he 
could not lighten the burden of his 
own existence : nor eould lie help 
being moved at the evident joy 
with which Sedley received this 
concession, extorted as it was. 

“ And that no time may be lost,” 

cried Sedley, “ allow me to give 

vou immediately the address of an 
0 » 

unfortunate family, who, if I am 
rightly informed,you will find wor¬ 
thy of your benevolence. Go, my 
dear Mr. Wilmot, dry up these 
poor people’s tears; and trust me, 
that pursuits like these will render 
the existence now so burdensome, 
of value in your eyes.” 

Though Wilmot did not join in 
the sanguine expectations of his 
friend, he yet had not the heart to 
check them; and at Sedley’s ear¬ 
nest request, he set out directly on 
his errand of charity. 


He proceeded to the miserable 
habitation of the poor man, whose 
name was Dalton : it was a very 
small room, clean indeed, but the 
furniture consisted only of a mat¬ 
tress, which was laid upon the floor, 
and an old table and chair. Dal¬ 
ton was reclining upon the mat¬ 
tress, on one side of which sat a 
young girl at work. She rose in 
great confusion on Wilmot’s en¬ 
trance, and the old man tried to 
raise himself, but,either from pain 
or weakness, he fell back. 

Wilmot was too humane not to 
be shocked at the sight of so much 
misery. Sedley had told him, that 
he was personally a stranger to the 
old man, whose wretched situation 
he had learned by accident, but 
knew not the particulars of his 
distress. These Wilmot inquired 
into; and he heard a tale of woe, 
which made a deeper impression, 
from the unaffected manner in 
which it was told. 

Poor Dalton had been a school¬ 
master of some reputation; and 
after having lived in decent me¬ 
diocrity till he was past the middle 
of life, and brought up a son and a 
daughter, he had the misfortune to 
lose both his wife and son by a 
contagious distemper. His daugh¬ 
ter yet remained, and promised to 
become the comfort of his age. 
Shortly after the death of his wife 
and son, she married a young man 
in a respectable line of business, 
and for a few years every thing 
went well, till her husband took to 
a dissolute course of life; and af¬ 
ter having by life ill usage destroy¬ 
ed her health, and finally beggared 
her and his only child, he put an 
end to his life in a sudden transport 
of repentant frenzy. 
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By this shocking catastrophe the | one of twenty pounds. He feed jn- 
poor heart-broken widow and her 1 tended it* for old magN^bnt 
‘little girl* We^plliroiwn on the pro-, fStrpcTc with this instance otstrict 
tection of»Da ltp ib ^vliose pircum-f Jtfobity in people wj^o were nearly 
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robbed Dalton of his t few m 
nigpupils; th^precariotj|b< 

of his acquaintance w«^ hqcwfrej 
haustqd ;/a?d for |pme "tinie^h^, 
only means the old 'm anUJhis* 
grand-daughter^ ‘ '* 
was the industry 
was skilful at hgj^ji 
sum which thequ 
though yjiEcipnjoo prevent.tUeni, 
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quate to purchase wha^was jieccs-^ 
sary for the old man, ’who yrdh fr^' 
quently afflicted with illn'esst thoy 1 
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narrativ^'^^liil^affpped aHarillr 
no'te into’JijiHftpd.^and h?stily de-* 
parted 
with 

the scene whicti 
when his steps’^ei 
hearing “ Sir! .. ( , 

in an eager and tim\atb$e l>j £4 soft 
voice: he turned ^oiSkd».adq,saw 
the grand-duighter of Dlfton close 


enkhing, hjis generous spirit now 
mpted hin^to add to hytgT^, 
Yes,** said he, “ 1 mistook; but wA 
‘now clo8%to my house. You 
snail in^with mejr %nd 1 will 

va yb^janotlier 

timidly, but she shrunk 1 
e .saw* themiagqificent ?esit 

he). stopped at. Hp invited 
ter tqenter in anencourndbc tone, 
5fiid leaving her for a fw minutes 
parlour) he hastened to take 
)from his desk *two notes of fifty 
niTjds; eaej^with which ; he rp- 
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Ellen Dalton*® gra- 
lgmirjwas expressed ra¬ 
llies “by her gestures and her tears, 
thanjby jyords. jf Falling at the feet ( 
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h/ppinesS j while an emotion,equal- 
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e, which vias ' sliake ruj faith in 4he depravity of 

' 1 i 

. 1 « 


¥ * 
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WILMOT: A TALK, 



liuiuati nature, jgoor old Dultoh ! 

I ml||t sc'e } hito't6-tnoj:rdw'. I must 
plac^e him income '$ky to render 
liitn + more comfortable” 

' the following day, at a very 
’hour, outf misanthrope -rtf-j 
J to,the old man’s lodging~ 
but what a changed id he fiif® 
Dalton w&s reposing upon a de^ 
cent, bed j^'good ’ fire and' a few; 
plain,but useful articles Of fufrff? 
ture ^W^ ab air of comfort to the 
rooUfti. Wilmot looked roUtid him 
with satisfaction and surprise. ^ , 
.foyspfrfcleil in the old man’s, 
eyes when lie beheld Wilmot; who,, 
eager to silence his expression*of 
• ratitude, began fo speak of the 
pleasure he felt in seeing him so 
mil chbelMr accommodated ; v , - 
o Ah, ’sir!’* ‘said the old marl, 
f*' We owe it all to you;”and ray El¬ 
len said she kneWyou wopki be 
pleased to see,that she jiiad used a 
port of the money jfes rend&Ktne 
more cOmfortaWe^ The poor ,child 
hastened as- soon as* it Was light 
this morning; to gct back^some q£ 4 
^thbsetjiings^ilchiot&r distress had 
obliged us to part ddtttfV.', * ... 

While he \\asspeaking, "Ellen, 
i|bo lmfl been absent, entered ; and 
bs Wilmot turned to speak to her, 

. . lie observed for tiip*’first timchtliat 
site was handsome. Her beauty 
was indeed at that ttsoment ren¬ 
dered almost dazz1iug,hy the glow 
of joy which irradiated.her coun - 
‘tenanee at the 

‘ ; factor. * She As > ltdvj|^inii^^gih& r 
]y te'speak lb iiiiK^bn^sUbing 
his ey es fixfc&bp her with a lookqf 
;\ lidmiration, slie drew back, blush- 
1 ing* and confqsld; - ? * 

The kindness with which Wil- 
v mot spoke tb Uer, Soon if^njsured 
her; and after spendmg^hllf an 

i Sii*. . % ?'* > 


hour in chatting with, her* anduber 
grandfather, he quoted them, with 
a promise of soon seeing them 

rigilin^. r r • <*v<, ir . 

From Dal^ih'hut! went to Sedley, 
whomJjfc foutid gf bpme... Medley’s 
looJiftvSp<>lee. the inquiry which, his 
tongj^d^’^b .yeri^fcpe^ to cutter, 
&nd : Wilmot4;i^||p^jdteni by ag- 
NqUSititiFDg his- 

iory.\>. v', • n,,„ 

jj|g“.Yott haveheguni weUf,Scried 
fbd4ey<, ‘4 an,d Iseein ypiir qcmn- 
‘tensin'cB^that you have tasted,at 
least impart, th&. happiness you 
dtSve bestowed. If,.you wf»J .but 
petScvcre, if .true to yourself t and 
to ryoun own resources; you will 
call inlthejasijfll^eefscience and 
faste to di$£j^'j£thbsc hours you 
have been; iccustoaied Ao spend in 
listless de^ectio^.4 shall yet spe 
you,inthappy asfybu desqpe to be.” 

Wilftiotiyas touched by the ar¬ 
dour .with, which the affectionate 
Medley expressed his hopes. He 
begun to think that he liad.been too 
histy in forming his opinion of 
minivan beingfyi^fter all,” thought 
he, ^ if the greater part are. bad, 
th etc' a ro u-fgqo cj^’kand. t h ej»oft 
formof. ElleniP4t to0 .*F‘^ before 
his mental view inalfithehlushing 
('loveliness withvWfhich^^he hud ap¬ 
peared in ; the.ijpqW>ing. He shook 
hands he^rtilyvwith Sedley, whose 
.ailvi«e;heTph|mhed to follow; and 
^in 'fae,t,idu^g.spnie;weeks; study, 
bonevolencb^i'nd^frequentvisits to 
^the Xjfaltxms,.occupied his time, and 
bad a hanpy-and perceptible.effect 
upon M^tpper ,andfj|irits. y, 

During hjjs.visits to DajM^ he 
ha^atWo^^ three times ,ffR^t?bd 
(-thai^ie old h)&pt«eeint^ to bave 
i tometh^^hfibn his'mind, but. as 
pre thought that his dejectipn {pro- 



AvlLMOTirA Tale- 


babl yp roc eQdetb front thejvecollecv 
. tion of bis past-sorrows, he.|oqjjc wf 
'ftbticeof iiitf > ^ 

One day, on his enterijigr 
. apartment,'fie i "*aw Ellen; hi^ny.wt 
\ of raonh,'^<!f ifnpi# . 

that be had pf be^'j^ciltvp^ i 
that her eyes were 


■•W 


i! situation, and am only sorr| I did 
rhotth>n%of the4h after soonac,But 
ii ifc nOt tinii for j : our ElleiPtb be 
s4ttfei|^n life? 1 have $eapi you 
'say that she is.’neatly seventeen, 
**■ I e^*oh&end he?fhus- 


)un 


e w wMjpig 

the hhkiaM ^lirtftnci iorstier, I will 

' 4 Ci.\' _'a*.V , > ,, J^v id 


rly 


respect but firnjjbes% t^dp&|n;*t1 
Ellen hadbeenWeeping from the 
' fear that he -would W 
at the necessity thej^efe underpf 
declining the honourbf his 
Fora mp.ment WSlmot was thuq*- 
derstnTcfc: he* ha^ indulged him* 
sel fin the pleasure of seeihg Ellpn^J 
without thinking o^the’inferen'ees 
to her dhsadrani^e-wjiiclf inight 
dbe drawn frbmhis Their iii£ 

tercouijjjp bad gradually discovered 
to him, that herhmentai. qualities^ 
though little Cultivated, weTe of'a 
superior order,-andher.beauty £th| 
sensibility had'gaioed his 1 rear‘d be¬ 
fore he suspficthd/iit was evcq'itr 
danger’ ';,-What wag then ! to he ] 
donei Should iie/bani>h’ Jijipself 
: front dier society, ah$by. go,dot n g,, 
deprive hi aisdf ibf'the? !itt& bfea'm 
ofsunai^n^which had just beg tin 
to brighten Jhfis exist eiice ? or should 
he offer •^’“‘Jk^mg^her,-^jfncrrtairt 
whether',’^ sh^|aec£^d;$i i hL he 
should-kwe 1 i er^ltl^hhd.g rat i±ffd e, 
to love, oftb invejP«s^%iot^es? ' 

A . Sjfeh W, |j4 . 

miseid to solved is, dpwbts, vfertedi 
itito his mind, * ‘hlTcrodt sfyroh?^ 

he'lo^l^nq-a&je 

Wjl %JuL Jit ^lli|Sjii * MVLii^.ivv. -^ v * f "£ u,,,w v, “^* 

lenedj was hav\«a Wtle' co^-’drsafierti 

ter into t^ierodsoniiwfiic^idheef ““'i **' r * L,iL "' 


UCttstanees, 


in an tux 

no. I ' beffevo! 


^rlpip^h)tll|fnla : h^ tidjfesj and 
^ft|red him tbit Ellen Hita naipar- 
. ttaljflpy^fp^any one. * 
f-s, t .“ Wt^Vsfid Wilippt, # prepare 
" gd i n sVI'tont e to-morrow: an d 
she is a wii||ng r to accept 


him t6 inaW tiifetrequeSt^^T^e 
atf XB^xmpertbe delicacy of Ella’s 


; soort nitroduceistn. 4 ■? 

Neyer was n)prro\j^jq eage 
longed-for, and yet soSrteaded, as 
‘this., was by cam e - at 

last, .and he- hastened to icnow his 
destiny. His hopes /brightened 
when lie perceived that Ellen Was 
^K>t with her g ra||dfat 1 1 e r ,aO dtbh t 
the old man lookid^ravehiqd sor¬ 
rowful. '• ’ ^ "/ ‘ 

YbifSrill accuse us.of.ingrati¬ 
tude, si r^^said lie, ? ^ an d He ar. with 
fe^op,^ I Jtjiow that Ellen hWrto 
preference for uny onp,' atwl^ntil 
nodi ship 7 ha% ffit'cv^fifepn the most 
' dutiful d^childt’eh; yet I grieve to 
| say^she.pfts/itiyely rei'usesmarry 
'.Wjlmot stooped hastily, to con- 
iceaJ tlie/joy he.fidt atr'tins intelli¬ 
gence.' 4 * Ta^^sufljrisjed,” said he, 
affeclirtg to speak in a serious tone, 

; '-A p.-v i>K*.. - , , , 

gc'^idpi uhacqo u n tab 1 e obstiriacy; 

sfieitas formed an er- 
foneouS id^ia of the person dn’wlipjn 
r I^ designed fo/%stoyr her band. 

is,4/’. . 1 _ i . '-i. . i&i. 
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The old man's looks indicated 
that^ie had no libpes of it: how¬ 
ever, lie would not oppose the wish 
of Wilmbt; and as be was now 
ablc^walk, though with some dif¬ 
ficulty, he quitted the room in 
search of Eticn. - 

<: And now,” thought Wilniht', 
“ my fate will he decided. Should 
she continue firm in her rejection, 
1 may he the happiest of ine$. 
Should it be otherwise, she shall 
never know my disappointment. 1 
cannot bring myself- to seek for a 
husband for her, but with the por¬ 
tion I shall bestow upon her, she 
will soon meet with one.” 

While he was engaged in these 
reflections, Ellen entered. It was 
evident that site had tried to call 
up all her firmness for the inter¬ 
view, but the trembling of her 
whole frame, and the quick changes 
of her countenance, betrayed an 
emotion from which \\ ilmot drew 
the happiest presages. 

“ 'A ii\ aieyou lims agitated, my 
dear Ellenr” said lie in a voice of 
kindness : “ 1 have desired to se - 
you, that 1 might, as a friend, rea¬ 
son with you on vour conduct. If 


He stopped, terrified lest Ellen 
should accede to his proposal. She. 
hurst into tears, and so great was 
her agitation, that it was some time 
before she could speak. “Ah, sir!” 
cried she at last in a ‘faltering 
tone, “ you know not what it costs 
me to disobey you, to appear in 
your eyes obstinate and ungrate¬ 
ful : yet I mus* do so; for I cannot, 
no, I cannot consent to see a man 
to whom it is impossible for me to 
give my hand.” 

“ I,must not then urge you fur¬ 
ther; and yet, Ellen, ought you 
not to consider well before you po¬ 
sitively reject an honest man, who 
is not disagreeable in his person or 
milliners, who is able to support 
you iii a respectable manner? Sure¬ 
ly, Ellen, it must proceed from 
childish, caprice, that you refuse 
him without allowing luui to plead 
his own cause.” 

Ellen did not venture to reply, 
;j hut she fixed her lovely eyes on 
YVilmnt with a look so full of sup¬ 
plication, that he refrained with 
(Isilieiilty from throwing himself at 
her feet. “ Will you then,” said 
( he in a tone of the most imp'is- 


your injection of the husband who , sioned tctuleriuss, “ when I avow 
oilers himself to you proceedi il j that l am pleading for myself, 
from pre-engagement or from dis- t still continue inexorable?” 
like to him, 1 would not mention ' Ellen’s reply was not very arti- 
the subject to you a second tune; h eulate, but her Countenance told 
but tour grandfather assures me,' Wilmot all he wanted to know; 
that it cannot arise from the first, ij and lie quitted her at length, with 
and ns you arc ignorant who the l[ a heart enraptured, to common#- 
>oung tn.iii is, it cannot proceed |j cate 'tbe result of the interview to 
born the iast.” lie paused, but ^ Dalton, who heard it with a plea- 
Ellen made no reply, and he con- sure scarcely inferior J&j'Wilmot’s 
tinned. “Will you forgive me, j, own. lt°w*as indeed most a^bt- 
my young friend, if I say, that 
your grandfather and myself unite 


^ing to see the old man upon his 
knees, thanking heaven for the un- 
tn wishing you to allow, your in- ; expected blessings it had poured 
tended bridegroom atleastone in r ]’ upon the evening of bis. clays;- l 
tervicw-before you reject himBy his' marriage with Ellen, 
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Wilmot effectually secured his own i his active zeal in ,the cause of hu- 
happiuess, for her disposition led j manity; while; by liinitin^-liis 
her to take pleasure in those pur- friendship to tlie few whoireally 
suiis which were best calculated to deserved it, among whom Sedley 
promote their mutual felicity.— always ranked first, he enjoyed, in 
Puce roused from the misanthropy their fullest extent, the blessings 
which solitude and indolertce had domestic happinead, and social 
contributed to nourish,Wilmot be- -^Intercourse., 
came beloved and. respected for il 

ON TI1E FAULTS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(Continvetl 

There is a certain consistency 
or unity of passion, emotion, and 
sentiment, to be observed in fine 
writing; not less important than 
unity of action, and of much great¬ 
er consequence than the unities 
either of time, or of. place. The 
mind is not only pained hy feel¬ 
ings disagreeable in themselves, 
but, independently of their particu¬ 
lar character and effect, it is pained 
by being- distracted and harassed. 
Now, this discomposure is produ¬ 
ced, if opposite feelings, though 
in themselves agreeable, are poured 
in upon us at once, or in imme¬ 
diate succession. As the tendency 
of these dissonant- emotions is to ! 
destroy one another, the mind, i 
during the contest, is in a state of 
distraction. .Nor can either of the 
contending feelings accomplish 
their full effect; for-the attention ; 
is too equally ! divided between 
them, or transferred,,,so rapidly 
flioni one object to another, that 
the pleasure they would yield is 
imperfect. Add to this, that, in 
cases of \ghcli disorder, .the fitter 
^‘’ncraUy overpowered 
byrhecoarser and more tumultu¬ 
ous. A ludicrous character, or in¬ 
cident, ,introduced into a pathetic 
scene, will ‘draw the chief atteu- 


fiout fi. 133 .) ^ 

tion-'to itself; and by ill-timed 
merriment, banish the softer plea¬ 
sures. This subject will receive 
more illustration, if we attend to 
the success of those authors who 
have understood and availed them¬ 
selves of the foregoing maxim. 
From this proceeds the chief merit 
of Milton’s 1' Allegro and 11 Pen- 
soioso. Intending in his HAllx’- 
gru to excite cheerfulness, he deals 
solely in cheerful objects: intend¬ 
ing in his 11 Pensoiosu to promote 
, a melancholy mood, he , has re¬ 
course to those images only that 
are connected with solitude and 
gloomy silence. If you would 
make us weep with compassion, do 
i not 'strive at the same instant to 
convulse us with laughter; or if. 
you rm an to exalt your audience 
i with solemn and sublime devotion, 

I you will not address them w ith fan- 
j tastie levity, nor amuse them with 
a merry tube. The propriety of 
i adhering to tine principal object, 
or in Other words, of moting the 
tniti<4 by one particular set of feel¬ 
ings, lias boon attended to iu other 
imitative arts. We find nothing 
1 imtnusie or painting, so inconsist¬ 
ent as the dissonant mixture of 
sentiments and emotions so fre¬ 
quent in English tragedy. The 
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improvers in gardening are atten¬ 
tive^ the same observances. They 

11 **’ . . • J 

tell us, with great jfisti'ce, that in 

a solemn scene, every thing light 
and fciry should be concealed and 
removed-, that where sublimity con¬ 
stitutes theijchief expression, every 
circumstance should, be great Or 
terrific; and, in general, that all 
subordinate incidents should be 
suited to the reigriing charartdfi 
Even Sliakspeare himself, iu many 
brilliant jffssages, ivhere he fol¬ 
lows the guidance of genius alone, 
or of unperverted sensibility, and, 
indeed, in all those detached pas¬ 
sages that are usually mentioned 
as possessing singular excellence, 
iacls in perfect Consistency with 

^ * * , * 'I 

these observations. Every circum¬ 
stance in his description of de¬ 
parted spirits, in Manure for Mea¬ 
sure, without suggesting noisome, 1 
disgusting objects, is directly cal- . 1 
dilated to fill the mind with de- ! 
lightful awe. 

Now, if consistency of feeling 
and sentiment is to he obsened in 
fine writing, it will affect our imi¬ 
tations of nature. It will lead us 
to bring more fully into view, than 
in the original, those things that 
carry forw anl, or coincide w itb our 
purpose, and to conceal those cir¬ 
cumstances which may be of an 
opposite or unsuitable tendency. 
If we would describe .a cheerful 
landscape, we must avoid men- 
tinning the gloomy forests, or deep 
morasses, which may’ actually ex¬ 
ist in it. In like manner. If we 
would dispose our audience to£d- 
tertain sentiments of veneration for 
some respectable personage, we 
must threw into the shade those le¬ 
vities which may have place in the 
character, but which lessen its 


• dignity. In the fictions of the 
poet it is allowable;' nbt billy to 

) veil infirmities, or to soften and 
i conceal harsh or unbending fea¬ 
tures, but from the' storehouses 
of fartey and observation to make 
such additions) both to the land- 
' scape and to the character, as shall 
equally promote our pleasure and 
our esteem. ' 

Does this rule, then, contradict 
the great maxim of following na¬ 
ture ? Or il there any necessity im- 
|J post il u pon us, of adopting the one, 
and rejecting the other? If so, to 
which shall we yield the prefer- 
j ence? We are not, however, re- 
! duced to this’difficulty. We may 
I both follow’ nature, not indeed as 
servile copyists, but as free disci¬ 
ples; and preserve at the same 
time consistency of feeling add ' 
expression. When a judicious im¬ 
prover covers a bleak heath with 
enlivening groves, or removes the 
dreariness of a noisome fen, by 
; changing it into a lovely lake, in¬ 
terspersed w ith islands, can we ac- 
I cuse him of departing from nature? 
Indeed be varies her appearances, 
but at the same time improves them, 
and renders them more agreeable 
' to our conceptions of excellence. 

• In like manner, the poet wlio ex¬ 
cludes from tragedy mean persons 
and vulgar language, because they 

1 arc dissonant to the general tone 
j of Ills work, neither violates na- 
■ ture, hdr trespasses agnilist tfte* 
great obligation lie is under of af- 
J ford mg us pleasure. 

» Now, though the spirit of this 
important fblejias at all^time^pe- 
rated on tfie practice of cMimhlt 
i writers, and has even, on many oc- 
| casiohs, in'luenced the daring, but 
! delicate fancy of Shakspeafe; yet. 
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bo far as I recollect, the rule itself 
has seldom been considered by the 
authors or judges of dramatic wri¬ 
ting in Britain as of inviolable ob¬ 
ligation. Thus, the maxim of fol¬ 
lowing nature, a maxim. mo$£ im¬ 
portant in itself, and ulmost-Cpcval 
with fine writing, has begn. recei¬ 
ved without proper extension ; fpr 
it lias commonly been conceived, 
that by the terp nature, as used by 
the critics, we are to understand 
the real appearances of things as 
they exist originally, and unim¬ 
proved by human ar|* According 
to this account, a tree with luxuri¬ 
ant branches, and that has never 
been pruned, is natural. Never¬ 
theless, we may collect from the 
foregoing remarks, that this expla¬ 
nation is by far too limited- The 
human mind is capable of discern¬ 
ing and conceiving excellence su¬ 
perior to any thing we have ever 
beheld. This excellence, how¬ 
ever, does not belong to new ob¬ 
jects, but to the improved and ex¬ 
alted-stale of those things with 
which we arc already acquainted. 
We caunot imagine a new race of 
animated beings,different in t vgry 
respect, except that of animation 
alone,, from the living creatures 
that we already £no\v; but we cup 1 
conceive tbg present inhabitants qfjj 
our planet exalted to a degree of 
perfection far superior to any of the' 
human race. Tips conception of, 

t cellence, therefore, is natn^d tp 
a human mind; die manner,in 
which it is formed may easily be 
traced; and those representations 
things, wli\ph differ 
fron^i,’ real appeurauce, but co¬ 
incide w ith our notions ofimprovep 
ment, arc to be held natural. This 
pay receiie still furtltcv illustra¬ 


tion. If by nature we are to un¬ 
derstand the original, unimproved 
appearance of things, the wild 
American savage is more according 
to,nature, than the civilized Euro¬ 
pean. Vet, will any one be bold 
enocglj to affirm, that {j^inind high- 
!($ ijnprovejsj and adorned with sci¬ 
ence, is in. a state that is unnatu¬ 
ral? Neither shall we say so of 
the tree which is pruned and graft¬ 
ed for the purpose of bearing fruit; 
and which, left to its original luxu- 
riancy, would shoot away into use¬ 
less foliage. By the culture of 
mind, and by the improvement of 
external objects, that excellence 
which we conceive is in part at¬ 
tained, and is held to be according 
to nature. We cannot, therefore, 
pronounce of that superior excel¬ 
lence which has not yet been at¬ 
tained, and whic h hitherto exists 
only in the high anticipations of 
the human mind, that it is unna¬ 
tural. Now, the rule of following 
nature having probably been un¬ 
derstood 1>3* Shakspeare in a sense 
too limited, has betrayed him into 
those enormities that have incurred 
so much censure. Even his display 
of character, fins sometimes been 
injured in its effect, by this unde¬ 
viating attachment to real appear¬ 
ance; ami though, like Polonius, 
statesmen and courtiers may, on 
viajripusoccasions; be.very wist- and 
very foolish; yet, whatsoever indul¬ 
gence m$y be shewn to the states¬ 
men and courtierjp of real life, those 
of the drama must be of an uniform 
and, consistent conduct: indeed, 
in comedy there is nothing to hin¬ 
der them from appearing as ludi¬ 
crous as in real life, or as the poet 
(eases. 

The other blemishes in Shak- 


P! 
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speare are less enormous, and pro* 
ceecl chiefly, from h' 1 * want of criti¬ 
cal and historical knowledge, or 
from carelessness in correcting his 
works, liad lie been well acquaint¬ 
ed with the poets and critics of an¬ 
tiquity, lie would probably have 
been more attentive, to unity, and, 
studied great* r simplicity in the 
form (if his fables. Not that lit* 
would have adopted the practiceof 
ancient poets in its fulUst extent; 
for this would have been too oppo¬ 
site to the public taste, and too in¬ 
consistent with his own luxuriant 
fancy. We may aUo add, that some 
departure liom the strict rules of 
unity enacted hy ancient critn s, 
and some deviation from the sim¬ 
plicity of Grecian poets, is no loss 
to'tlu* drcrtK'. Shakspeare,-how¬ 
ever, by having known them, and 
by having adlu red to them in some 
degree, would have been less irre¬ 
gular and incoherent. In like man¬ 
ner, by having been better ac¬ 
quainted with ancient history, he 
would not have represented Alex¬ 
ander the Great as existing prior to 
the age of C'oriolanus; nor would 
be bate represented the Roman 
matrons, in the days of Meneniua 
Agrippa, as i mplqying themselves 
in sowing cambric; nor would he 
have mentioned the tribunes of the 
Roman people as judges in the 
courts of justice, or even at great 
pains to lower the price of coals. 

Yet, glaring as these faults may, 
appear, poets of no small reputa¬ 
tion have been so far seduced', by 
the example of Shakspeare coin¬ 
ciding with’ the taste of (he times, 
that they have imitated, or at least 
not avoided, the very grossest of his 
enormities. Otway and Southern 
are remarkable instances. Itmnv, 


therefore, be of service .to the im¬ 
provement of flue writing, not only 
to illustrate the- great merits of 
Shakspeare, and to shew' in what 
manner his delineations of human 
natupe assist tilt* philosopher; but 
also with candour, and the defer¬ 
ence due tojtis superior genius, to 
point out his defects, mid endea¬ 
vour to trace their causes. In this 
investigation, the train of thought, 
independent of digression or illus¬ 
tration, is according to the follow¬ 
ing arrangement. , 

As’the works of imagination con¬ 
sist of parts, the pleasure they yield 
is the effect of those parts united 
in one design. This eflect may be 
felt; the relations of inferior com¬ 
ponent parts 'may he discerned, 
and their nature may* he Known. 
Taste is perfect, when sensibility, 
discernment, and knowledge are 
united : yet they are not indispen¬ 
sably uniud in the man of poetic 
invention,. He must possess sen- 
sjbility, but he may want know¬ 
ledge and discernment. He,will 
thus he liable to error. Guided 
solely In feeling, his judgment will 
he unsteady ; he will, at periods ol 
languor, become tbe slave of au¬ 
thority, or , be se,d.uced by unexa- 
mined maxims. Shakspeare was 
ih this situation. Endowed with 
genius, he possessed all. the taste 
that depended on feeling; but un¬ 
improved by the discernment of ( 
the philosophical,orthe kuowlc 
of tlie learned critic, his Sensibility 
was exposed to perversion. He was 
misled hy the general maxim that 
required joint to “ follow n^lvife.” 
He observed the rule in a limited 
sense. llH^opied the reality j^f «fX- 
ternai things, but disregarded that 
conception of excellence .j'hiyji> 
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seems inherent in the human mind. 
The rule,.in its extended accepts* 
tion, requires that objects intended 
to please and vnterest^thfc heart, 
should produce their effect by cc*r r 
responding of consdhattt fefHiigs. 
Now^thiscamiot be attaine&by rd* 
presenting objects as they'ftp pear; 1 
In every interesting represent#-! 
tion, featuresatid tints tnh’st Ineadd¬ 
ed to the reality 1 } featured and tints 
which it actually possesses iftust be 
concealed* The greatest blemishes 
of Shakspeare arose frdm his hot 
attending to this important rule, 
nnd not preserving in hisf tragedies 
the proper tone of the work: hence 


the frequent and unbecoming mix¬ 
ture of meatiness and dignity in liis 
expression ; df the serious and lu- 
ditfouaintlis representation. His 
other faults are of less importance, 
and irfe charged to- his- warn of suf¬ 
ficient^ know ledge, or ^are in cor- 
VeNsing. 4 In a word, though Im 
.Inerits' far Surpass those of every 
otherdramatic writer, and may even 
apologize for his faults} yet, since 
the ardour of admiration may lead 
(.ingenious theft to overlook, or imi¬ 
tate, his imperfections, it may be of 
some servicter, ‘^to point them out, 
and endeavpurtotracetheir causes.” 

Richardson; 


OFFER OF MARRIAGE TO CAROLINE CAREFUL. 

JO THE EDITOR. " 

Sn:, of aft ancient add most respectable 

Being yesterday at afisend’s family, possessing, in an eminent 
house in the neighbourhood,' dur- decree, those qualifications of tent¬ 
ing those, tedious moments which jper, disposition, and manners,' 
usually intcfventj between the hour ‘which peculiarly fit him for the 
appointed and the actual hour of husband of Caroline Careful ; and 
dinner, 1 skimmed over n few pages tftfally free from any of those ex- 
of your Repository for this month, cesses site deprecates. , This may 
and was so pleased with the pape? appear vain J’but let those who liave 
signed “ Caroline Carefulan interest 1 in the inquiry satisfy 
cannot refrain from thus express- themselves, and perhaps they will 
ing my entire approbation of her find few who cansubmit their cha- 
conduet in everj’ instance she has racter and conduct to the lynx-eye 
submitted to the consideration of bf criticism with less fearful appre- 
tbe Adviser; in whose sentiments I hensioVis for the result, than he who 
also fully concur. Perhaps, as he waits the next monthly publication 
thinks himself twenty years too old for an acknowledgment of the re- 
fcllrthe lady, lie will have less hesi- ceijjt °f ,, r 
tation to plead the cause of ^ wi- # . ’ , Quintus. 

dower, five And thirty years of age, August issi9. 

/i \ 

W T$E LATEJMR. JAMES WATT. 

Mr. Editor, ^ - ; 11 tertfeiniug ‘subjects and all the 

1 world must feel a cep interest 
about the life and cbatactcr of an 
Q, « 


As your Miscellany is. tied 
voted Is well to scientific ns to eu- 
Vol. Fill. y u . XI FT. 
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individo^sp distingiiisl^ed as the 
lata Mr. James Watt,of Soho, near 
Birmingham, ,1 incfosfc, for your 
inspection, anti X hope insertion, 
an article regarding him, which has 
been drawn up by; one of the ablest 
*nd most scientific pens of the age. 

Qnly.a few numbers ago, you in¬ 
serted an. account of a steam-en-' 
guie as applied to one of . the most 
beautiful vessels onsite Thames; 
and this creates an additional 
claim upon you in behalf of the 
inventor of steam-engines. Yours, 
&C.J, J • Ki 

SlllMINUliAM. 


Death is still busy in our high 
places; and it is with great pain 
that we find ourselves called upon, 
so soon after the loss of Mr. Play¬ 
fair, to record the decease of an¬ 
other of our, illustrious country¬ 
men, and one to whom mankind 
has been still more largely indebt¬ 
ed. Mr. James Watt, the great 
improver of the steam-engine, died 
<m the -5th ult. at his seatof Heath - 
field, near ,Birmingham, in the 81th 
year of his age. 

This name, fortunately, needs uo 
commemoration of ours; lor hr 
that bore it survived to ^eu it 
crowned with undisputed and nn- 
envied honours, and many genera¬ 
tions will probably pass away be¬ 
fore it shall have “ gathered all its 
fame.” We have said that Mr. 
Watt was the great improver of the 
steam-engine; but, in truth, 
all that is admirable in its structure, 
or vast in its utility, he should ra¬ 
ther be described as its inventor. 
It ufes by his inventions that its ac¬ 
tion was so regulated as to make it 
capable of being applied to the fi¬ 
nest and most delicate manulec¬ 


tures, and its poweV so increased fti 
to set weight and solidity at defi¬ 
ance. By , his admirable contri¬ 
vances, it h^f become a thing stu¬ 
pendous alike for its force and flex ¬ 
ibility for the prodigious power 
will4) it cau exert, and the ease 
apd precision and ductility with 
wMohfithey can be varied, distribu¬ 
ted, amlapplied v Tips trunk of an 
elephant that can pick up a pin or 
rend an oak is nothing to it.. It 
can engrave a sea}, and crush mass¬ 
es of obdurate metal like wax be¬ 
fore it; dravy out, without break¬ 
ing, a thread as fine, as gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a h au hle 
in the air. It cau embroider mus¬ 
lin and forge anchors, cut sieel into 
ribbons, and impel loaded vessels 
against the fury of the winds and 
waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate 
the value of the benefits which 
these inventions have conferred 
upon the country. There is no 
brunch of industry that has not 
been indebted to them ; and in all 
the most material, they have not 
Only widened most magnificently 
the field of its exertions, but mul- 
jftiplicd a thousandfold the amount 
of its productions, it is our im¬ 
prove d steam-enginethat lias fought 
the battles of Europe, and exalted 
and sustained, through the late 
tremendous contest, the political 
greatness of our land. It is the 
same great power which now ena¬ 
bles us to pay the interest of our 
debt, and to maiimitr the arduous 
struggle- in which we are still en¬ 
gaged, (viili tit a skill and cdf&tal of 
countrie^-less oppressed with tax¬ 
ation. -3?ut these are poor and nar¬ 
row views of its importance. Jt 
lias inejre".sed indefinitely the,,mas* 
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r.f human comforts and enjoy- zing power of understanding,which 
merits, and rendered cheap and ac- extracted something precioUs'out 
possible all over the world the nut- of all that Was presented to it. Hi* 
terials of wealth and prosperity. It stores of miscellaneous knowledge 
has armed the feebleliariddf man, were irhmense, and yet less asto- 
in short, with a powdr to which no nishing than the command he had 
limits can be assigned; completed] at all times over them. It seemed 
thedominion of mind over the most as if every subject that was casual- 
refractory qualities*of matter, and ly started in ednversation, with him 
laid a sure foundation for all those j, had been that which'be had been 
future miracles of mechanic power j i&st occupied in Studying and ox- 
winch are to aid and reward the* haustiftg, such was the copiousness, 
labours of after generation#. Itftf the precision, and the admirable 
to the genius of one niM, tooj that clearness of the information which 
■all this is mainly owing; and cer-j 1 he poured out upon it without ef- 
tainly no man dver beforebestowlsd’j fort or hesitation. Not was this 
such a gift on his kind. The bless- j promptitude and c&mpass of know¬ 
ing is not only universal, but un- ledge confined in any degree to the 
hounded; and the fabled inventors fstudies connected with his ordina- 
of the plough and the loom, who ry pursuits. That be should Itave 
were deified by the erring* grati*- been minutely and extensively 
tiulc of their rude contemporarie's, j skilled in chemistry and the arts, 
conferred less important benefits j and in most of the branches of 
on mankind than- the invent or of ’j physical science, might perhaps 
our present steam-engine.* ‘ “ have been conjectured; but it 
This will be the fame of Watt eSuld not have been inferred from 
with future generations; and it is hi? usual occupation*, and proba- 
•sufficient for his race and his cbuif- bly is not generally known, that he 
try. But to those to whom be more was curiously gleamed" in many 
immediately belonged, who lived branches of antiquity, metaphy- 
in his society and enjoyed ftHMerU sics, medich«r,and etymology, and 
versation, it is not perhaps thfe cha- perfectly at bouie in all the details 
racter in which he' will fee most fi*e- of architecture,- music, and law. 
■quently recalled, most deeply la- i He was well acquainted too with 
merited, or even most highly ad- i tnestofthe modern'languages, and 
mired. Independently Of hi* gi&at j familiar with their most recent ti- 
attainmentsinmecbanic«;Mr.Watt 1 terature. - Nor was it at all extra- 
was an extraordinary, aiidih many I ordinary to hear the great mccha- 
respects a wonderful mtprf>. fciciao and engineer detailing and 

haps no individual in his age^cs-I expound^, for hours together, 
sessfed so much tend £u$h varied arid ! the metaphysical theories of the 
exact ^information, had tread so ! German logicians, or criticising 
nh>tl j| hit remembered what hedhatf tfee measures’or the inatter of the 
read so accurately and*flfcvell. He. German poetry; - 
had -infinite quicknesS-mf appre- j ' ^His astonishing memory was aid- 
*hensiwii,nf(rodigidufe memory/artd ! cd no doubt, in a great measure, 
a certain rectifying and fbethodi- 1 byte still higher and ra fer 5 faculty— 

G Q 2 
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by his pofwer of digesting and ar^- 
Tanging in its prop'er place all the 
information he receivfeiilj and of 
casting aside and rejectirig, as it 
were instinctively, whatever was 
worthless Or immaterial. Every 
cotici jitiorf that was suggested to 
his mind xt esned instantly to take 
its place among its other rich fur-’ 
nilnre, and to he condensed into 
the smallest and most convenient 
form. Me never appeared, there¬ 
fore, to he at all incumbered or 
perplexed with the verbiage of the 
dull books he perused, or the idle 
talk to which he listened; but to 
have at once extracted, by a kind 
of intellectual alchemy, all that 
was worthy of attention, and to 
have reduced it, for his own use, 
to its true value and to its simplest 
form : and thus it often happened, 
that a great deal more was learned 
from his brief and vigorous ac¬ 
count of the theories and argu¬ 
ments of tedious writers, than an 
ordinary student could ever have 
derived from the most faithful stu¬ 
dy of the originals; and that errors 
and absurdities became manifest, 

• from the mere clearness and plain¬ 
ness of his statement of them, 
which might havfedeluded and per¬ 
plexed most of his hearers without 
that invaluable assistance. 

It is needless to say, that, with 
these vast resources, his conversa¬ 
tion was at all times rich and in¬ 
structive in no ordinary degree; 
hut it was, if possible, still more 
pleasing than wise, and had all the 
charms of familiarity, with alf the 
substantial treasure* t>f knowledge. 
No man could he there social in h$s 
spirit, le'ss assuming or fastidious 
in hi* manners,'or mote kind &!>d 
indulgent towards all who' *p^ 


proached him. He lather liked to 
talk, at least in his latter years; 
but though he took a considerable 
share of the conversation, he rarely 
suggested the topics 5 on which it 
Was to turn, but readily and quietly 
took itp whatever was presented by 
those around him; and astonished 
the idle and barren propounded ot 
an ordihary theme,' by the trea¬ 
sures which he drew from the mine 
which they had unconsciously open¬ 
ed. He generally seemed indeed 
to have no choice or predilection 
for one subject of discourse rather 
than another, but allowed his mind, 
like a great cyclopedia, to be open¬ 
ed at any letter his associates might 
choose to turn up, and only endea¬ 
voured to select from his inex¬ 
haustible stores what might be best 
adapted to the taste of bis present 
hearers. As to their capacity, lie 
gave himself no trouble; and in¬ 
deed such was his singular talent 
for making all things plain, clear, 
and intelligible, that scarcely any 
one could be aware of such a defi¬ 
ciency in his presence. His talk, 
too, though overflowing with infor¬ 
mation, had no resemblance to lec¬ 
turing or solemn discoursing; but, 
on the contrary, was full of collo¬ 
quial spirit and pleasure. He had 
a certain quiet and grave humour, 

[ which ran through most of his con¬ 
versation; and a vein of temper¬ 
ate jocularity, which gave infinite 
zest and effect to the condensed and 
inexhaustible information which 
formed its main staple and charac¬ 
teristic./^ There was a little air of 
affected testiness, and a tone of 
pretendtgh rebuke and contradic¬ 
tion, with which he used to address 
] his younger friends, that was a!- 
; ways felt by them as an endearing 
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mark ofliiskindness and familiarity, 
and prized accordingly far beyond 
all the solemn compliments that 
ever proceeded from the lips of 
authority. His voice was deep and 
.powerful, though he commonly 
spoke in a low and somewhat mo¬ 
notonous tone, which harmonized 
admirably with theweight and bre¬ 
vity of his observations, and set oft' 

* 

to the greatest advantage the plea¬ 
sant anecdotes which.he delivered 
with the same grave brow, and the 
same cal in smile playing >sgberly 
on his lips. There was nothing ©f 
effort indeed, or impatience, any 
more than of pride or levity, in his 
demeanour; and there was a finer j 
expression of reposing strength 
and mild self-possession in his 
manner, than we ever recollect to 
have met with in any other person, 
lie had in his character the’utmost 
abhorrence tor all sorts of forward¬ 
ness, parade* and pretensions; and 
indeed never failed to put all such 
impostors out of countenance, by 
the manly plainness and honest 
intrepidity of his language and de¬ 
portment. 

In his temper and disposition, 
he was not only kind and affection* 
ate, but generous, and considerate 
of the feelings uf all arouud him; 
and . gave the most liberal assist¬ 
ance and encouragement. to all 
young persons who shewed any in¬ 
dications of talent* or applied to 
him for patronage or advice .*■ His 
health* which was delicate,from his 
youth upwards, seemed to become 
firmer as he advanced .in.^-cars*; 
and he preserved,*up almost to the 
last moment of hi$ existence, jjjot 
only the full command of his ex L 
traordinaty inle&ect, hut ^tll the 
alacrity- of spirit, tftnd the social 
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gaiety which had illuminated his 
happiest days.* H is friends in this 
part of the country never saw him 
more full of intellectual vigour and 
colloquial animation, never more 
delightful or more instructive, than 
iii his last visit to Scotland in au¬ 
tumn 1817, Inched, it was after 
that time that he applied himself, 
with all the ardour of early life, to 
j the invention of a machine tor 
mechanically copying all soils of 
sculpture and statuary; and distri¬ 
buted among bis friends some of 
its earliest performances, as the 
productions of a young artist just 
entering on his Slid year. 

This happy and useful life came 
at last to a gentle close, lie 
had suffered some inconveniences 
through the summer, but was nut 
seriously indisposed till within a 
few weeks from his death, lie then 
became 'perfectly aware of the 
event which was approaching; and 
with his usual tranquillity and be¬ 
nevolence of nature, seemed only 
anxious to point out to the friends 
around him, the many sources id' 
consolation which were afforded 
by the circumstances under which 
it was abopl to take place, lice x 
I pressed; his sincere gratitude to 
! Providence for the length of da\ r - 
with whi$h lie had been blessed, 
[and his exemption -from most of 
the infirmitiesMjf age, a- vu:ll as for 
the calm ugd.ehcerful owning of 
life thatdie had been permitted to 
enjoy, after the honourable la- 
begftrs ofithqday had been conclu¬ 
ded. dad thus, full of years and 
(.hqnours, in all calmness and tran¬ 
quillity, hfc, yielded uphis soul, 
without pang or struggle, and pass¬ 
ed from the bosom of his family to 
[c^at.qf his God! 
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IIe was twice married, ibut lias 
left no issue but on* son^lontc As¬ 
sociated with liim in*fft§ Jipsino-s 
and studies, and t«p grand-chil- 
dren by a daughter who prede¬ 
ceased him. He was h ^Fellow of 
th<? Royal Societies both of Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh, and one of 
the few Englishmen who wTre 
elected Members of the National 


;; Institute of France. All men of 
learning and science were his cor¬ 
dial friends; and such was the in¬ 
fluence of his mild character and 
perfectfairness and liberality,even 
j upon the pretenders to these ac- 
| coniplishments, that he lived to 
1 disaffa) even euty itself, and died, 
j we verily believe,'without a single 
ertemv. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A WOULD-BE AUTHOR. 

- Cirnr. VI. 

SUPPOSED COLLOQUY WITH THE EtflTOR—MY IIItST NOVEL— AM> 
THE SPECULATING BOOKSELLER. ' 

Five long chapters, Mr. Editor, You rise: well, sir, that’s very 
of my Recollections have /wearied ^well; hut put down your peri, lay 
your deciphering sight, and no your spectacles either on the.table, 
encouragement has their poor au- or raise them above your eyes, while 
tbor fecqjvcd to^procced but from you look on me, a stranger, now 
you. You indeed, in your Notice before you.’ “ John, you may,go,” 
^Correspondents in yoqy August metbinks I hear you say; and 
number, have deigned to call them well, sir, then, what is yourbusi- 
amusing; and though 1 cannot, in ness with me?” — “ Eneourage- 
return, prbtnise them to you car- ment.”—“Whatencouragement?” 
lier in the month than about the metbinks you utter; while with one 
IMh, I thank you for your civility, hand you offer me a scat, spread- 
In vain isall the genius of an actor ing your Jittle linger at the same 
without ptaridiis; exertion droops, time, in order to phew the antique 
and ho becomes inanimate. Often 9 'nyx tjiat, pijnaraents it.. I bow. 
have I heard Elliston, nay even —“ Sir, the request I have to make 
Kean, curse the bouse they were to you then is, that you will inter- 
plaving to -. “ Hang the people,” cede for me, that Mr^Ackermano 

.L ‘ _JJ'_ .1. . — I ... . .. .* It. 1 . 


without one 'smlIe df enciiiMge- have no influence ?—** Sir,you have 
ment through da?h drd^r^'Sonth ? iriRuence ; aud I tyll you, with all 
Cdfte, MY. Ed^w, ’ do Jppdups^ .the impludeu^e of ^.radical to hj$ 
sake walkout * jrightjpned master, that uutiLI see 

chair wtjjMh so lt| fcj| r^|ri|[y' cfaa&s my edroijs effuiiqns, emblazoned 
y<m' ‘iri ^^ -rimy It' liy^Rlo^an^lspn, I’ll .proceed no 
inor<^SMFMifema JMS^ Ue'^t your. | further! , . 

i.ice, rtt^Ht ub b"yaMien whqp J. j A ? Ygu smije n^entj ice proceed,*>1 

cnt v^’ f 
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lady who so severely used the to¬ 
mahawk of the Edinburgh review¬ 
ers over mv unfortunate work, as l 
have mentioned in my last, had 
some cause for her severity, al¬ 
though I declare! was unconscious 
of it myself. The mist has, how¬ 
ever, (alien from .my eyes; and 
my production, I am ready to own, 
would almost have disgraced the 
pen of Uosa Matilda, or of the au ¬ 
thors of The ATmk or Don Juan. 
Thc*e latter works are, 1 under¬ 
stand, to he tolerated for the ge¬ 
nius of their authors. J, having no 
such commodity to answer for, have 
sunk into a jog-trot morality-wri¬ 
ter, intent solely upon producing 
an effort in my novel; and con- 
si ions that my moral was meant to 
deter the reader from vice, I was 
rather too particular in my de- 
M.Tipt'ons, and in consequence 
overshot my mark. As a painter 
would say, my composition was de¬ 
ficient in keeping; and the details, 
which should have been subdued 
in a buck-ground, obtruded them¬ 
selves to the front of the canvas. 

Still, Mr. Editor, do I, with all 
its faults, love “Truth and Mature, 
or the Sentimental Convict,” and 
I dote on it as a fond parent dotes 
on its deformed urchin. 

The defect of profit from my ex¬ 
ertions did not disappoint me: 
1 was not given to expect any. All 
I wished was to see myself in print, 
and in this I was gratified. It was 
printed in the country, and con¬ 
signed to a bookseller in London, 
one who at any time ImicI rather 
take a pinch of si»uff than look at 
his ledger, or deny that lie had such 
a production, than be obliged to 
ascend his ware-room, should his 
foreman be out, in order to seek it. 
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I I had no other satisfaction than 
; that of sknovvfing, that whatever 
! were its faults, its author’s name 
; was for ever hidden under a ficti- 
[] turns appellation. 

|i By this time, however, my in- 
jj come was fast running out, and the 
golden harvest I had expected to 
i reap from sc veral later productions 
I, arrived not. At length I was re- 
I commended to a gentleman in the 
!| book line, to whom I was introdu- 
i ced by letter. lie met me in full 
|| regimentals, having, as he said, 
ji just hurried home from the Artil- 
ji lery-Ground; “ But if I would 
| wait till lie had changed his cos¬ 
tume, he would he with me with all 
f despatch, and commence a nego- 
I ciation.” lie then pointed to a 
! highcountiug-housestooLto which 
| I with much difficulty, being rather 
' short in the legs, climbed, aful 
, where he left me, with my feet 
dangling like a boy at school upon 
a tall form, promising to be back 
in a crack. As my letter ol intro¬ 
duction mentioned me as a young 
gentleman of superior talents, win* 
wished to employ bis leisure in li- 
i terary pursuits, he found it neces¬ 
sary to promise that he would u< r 
treat me as a mere tag. “ No, -or,’’ 
exclaimed he, *• we militarv, 1 be¬ 
lieve, know how to behave to a 
gentleman as is a gentleman: but 
! in order to give ^on an insight into 
vvliat 1 does, I shall take the liberty 
jj of introducing t# you my men of 
1 all work; for-business,” lie ad4<?d, 
" “ must be minded ; i ml when ‘the 
1 din of arms is p’er,’ as the poet 
i says, Peter Varnpum is always to be 
, found at Ins post” tie t!n?p open- 
| ed a pari out door, where $at sevo- 
i, ral- personages, whose civilities lie 
f rudely interrupted by giving them 
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various comnii-sions. 44 Here, Mrs. 
Crankem,” said lic*io a iittle de- J 
formed l;vl\, “ \u must trouble you I 
again in ymr way for tlie Winter i 


Evening’: 

S I -<l\ c 

. I 

.oyp, you 

know, 

madam, i 

. vour 
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V; but not quite 
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44 Do } 

on moan 

to insin 

mite,” 


said llu* liulo lady, reddening; “do 
you a fleet, sir, to say, that there is , 
aught impure in my pen ? I paint 
vice, that it may be hated when on¬ 
ly seen.”—“ Yes, madam, but you 
make it to be felt also. Your de¬ 
scriptions are like piquant sand- | 
wiehes between two stale pieces of j 
bread—Re! he! he! Thusthe pub-j 
lie c oinplaiu, that the most savoury 
part is pit d out, while the out¬ 
side is neglected.” j 

“ l J ray, sir,” interrupted the la¬ 
dy, jealous o|' her fame, and anx¬ 
ious to recover her reputation, 
“ what is there incorrect in my 
4 Sympathies of the Heart,’ or my 
4 Delusions of Youth,’ my ‘ Re- 
formed Demirep,’ 4 'The Day af.er 
the\\ eddiug,’or my 4 Talosof Pas¬ 
sions Did not the latter, sir, run 
through three editions ”’-“Yes,ma- 
d amrepli ed .Mr. Yn tripu in, “ hu t it 
wasattheexpensoonly ot now title- 
pages; and the former had nearly 
brought me, us§publisher, into a 
court of justice. But I must toll 
you, that your descriptions are too 
vivid; they eveir beat those re¬ 
commended by£ifendrnammas and 
elderly spinsters in Pamela or Cin- 
ris.sft HatHoKt, and Which 1 have 
heard say nowomep beght to read. 
So, if you pleas^ ma’am, excuse 


my T hints, and let’s have a work in 
your best st^ le, perhaps in eight 
volumes, but they must be in the 
sentimental strain. YV hat think ye 
of Tales in a Series of Letters, or 
Memoirs of Sir Hargrave Delmour 
and Lady Eleanor'Neville? Y'our 
genius will make all right. Six 
weeks is the longest 1 can give you, 
for we must be out by the Christ¬ 
mas holidays.” The lady simper¬ 
ed, and retired. 

The next applicant was a female 
of a most rueful countenance.—- 
44 Ah! Mrs.Turluff,” said Yampmn, 
“ we want all the strength of your 
abilities this winter : atn thing like 
4 Missionary Tales,’ 1 The good 
Servant,’ or 4 The faithful Pasior,’ 
is sure to sell: but then the con¬ 
founded engravings. Kcally Mr 
Burin charged too much for that 
Jc ign after Uwins; it swallows up 
all the profit, llang the Punt.. ns 
of 18101 they are as fond of pit tutvs 
iis Catholics at high mass—he! he ! 
he!” 

Thus he continued to parcel our 
his authors, as a master-shoemaker 
would deliver his fine or coarse 
materials to diflercnt.workmen of 
various capabilities. To one he 
gave a commission for a romance 
in the style of Mrs. RadclilVe, and 
its title to be as near that of her 
last work as possible. To another, 
a novel in the style of Miss Porter, 
by a lady of the same name. YY hat- 
ever he wanted, he had persons 
ready to manufacture; and as he 
rubbed liis hands with evident sa¬ 
tisfaction after every order, I have 
no doubr that t|ie abilities of those 
persons who flocked to him, squa¬ 
lid and ill dressed, contribute to 
fill his treasury. “ '1 here is no¬ 
thing, sir.” said lie, turning to me, 
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“ like striking while tlic iron's hot. , just like it. IVrhaps mine is not 
I know in a moment what takes. I { quiteso well w’nt r< n, hutw ho knows 
have a prodigious concern,” lie thatlillhepurrha.es, and if 1 get 
added, raising his head, “ and have I the most monrv. surely mine is the 
but little to risk : whv 1 hope to die best product ion 1 bowed to his 
us rich as my neighbours. If one j superior judgment; wlnle be con- 
deater launches a work, and it an- ' tinned, as 1 shall inform yon, ?.lr 
svrers. pop 1 go—gets up a work ! Kditor, in my next communication 
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( Idlin' fimsi j>. 1C-I.) 

.-.i when somi pui-i., happy m his rlioi -e 
•),' an important subject,, times liis uht 
I n swettcv steinits, anil more cxahcil strain*-. 

Which, I'roin a stiunv, rellcction, In .01 aim*; 

As Homer, ulii'e lo- Ivrocs In recouls, 
fianski-iis all tlu-ir hu* into his voids: 

*•<> ivi, uncut the caai mini; sc\ to ph .isc, 

Act vuili new ldc and mi unwound 0..-1 ; 

Ik \ t.nd i li ■ limits 01 0111 to nms soar, 

And led .111 iiitioui tjiiUt- nnki.o., 11 In - nc 

I 1 u.M'l.i'01 r> my last with some | standing of the lopies winch uc 
brief and general observations on ! gaged tlicn labours, 
that, qnalitv of the mind called tie- j 'J'lie question then that 1 have 
/ic/tet/, as essential to the beauty of : previously to settle is, II hot is nr- 
the mind ; without w hich the genu-!j licacy ? and I shall endeavour to 
frne graces of character, more par- |; answer it. 

ticularly in my own sex, can never | JMiran/, according to m3* no- 
be obtained; and when possessed 1 lion of it, i.-. good sense, hut good 
and duly displa) r ed, will heighten f sense relined, which produces an 
to the utmost the charms of beau- !j in\iolahle' attachment to decorum 
ty, and form attractions, which of- !i and sanctity, as well as 1 leganee of 
ten are seen to wiiv where beauty i manners, with a clear discernment 
fails. ! and warm sensibility of whaU ter is 

Here a question arises, which j pure, regular, anil polite; and, at 
ought to be answered before 1 pro- !‘ the same time, an abhorrence ol 
coed. It is one of the great errors 1 w hatever is gross, rustic, or im- 
botli in conversation and eomposi- pure, as well as of unnatural, efi’e- 
tion,thatthiugs are very frequently minute, and over-wrought orna- 
tlie subjects of both, without being jmoots of every kind. It is, ip 
correctly,, clearly, and intelligibty J short, the graceful aim the beaoti • 
defined ; and a great porting of the j ful added to the just and thejjpod- 
polemical writings * which weigh j Nature hasimpjantjjpd an 

down the shelves of libraries, would ji internal sense /whjeh 
never have appeared, if the more [j perception of the relation between 
or less learned disputants had set >'our freulties of appreheading and 
out with a clear and mutual under* j thcydbjfecfsqireiertted toFifcjero. AVe 
ToZ. VIIL No. XLIL II h 




are framed in such a manner, that 
some actions, ideas,or forms which 
occur to us, as necessarily onto 1 
satisfaction and delight, as others 
create distato and aversion. When 
\\c look upon a beautiful picture, 
the mind immediately recurs to 
nature; and finding a certain agree¬ 
ment hi tween its own ideas of 
beauty and the representation 
which stands before us, it instantly 
acknowledges the similar graces, 
and recognises the true and pro¬ 
per standard. 

The criterion then of delicacy in 
any ai lion or composition, is the 
sure feeling and consciousness of 
its conformity to a similar scusu - 
tioii within us, operating necessa¬ 
rily on the mind the very instant 
that the kindred forms or ideas are 
exhibited ions; for it cannot, with 
anv slmwof reason, he in fern d,that 
there is no such tiling as beauty, or 
no criterion to ascertain it, because 
some pai tit ular minds do not feel 
the one or apprehend the other, 
li a dispute arise, we appeal to na¬ 
ture and the common feelings of 
mankind; nor do ue lu siiate to af- 
m 'll. ! h;M " !i e, app^ ar^ beain li ul to 
one will gt nerally do s ) to another, 
il his i,icnlties are right, and Ins 
attemien f.,ir and impartial. 

Who hasevci dnm d hrautv c.i 
form to the N'emistic Aicdic.s; nr 
grandeur and dignity, grace and 
elegance, to the works of Raphael 
and Guido? l.uok at the Tli.uiu s 


, the numerous villas that adorn its 
1 hanks, and arc adorned by it. All 
| who ha\e beheld this scene of de- 
; light, agree in adinii ing its charms; 

I and acknowledge, that the fine, de¬ 
licate ideas here raised in their 
i minds, are perfectly correspondent 
i, to their natural sense of loveliness 
I' and grace. 

Nature then is the standard of 
de/icari/, and to her tribunal the 
! defenders of beauty make their ap- 
1 peal; to her sentence they finally 
! submit their cause. 

But granting that 1 have pointed 
' out a proper standard for beauty 
, m nature and the imitative arts, 

! will the same rule serve for the 
; (h-lmini of gouil-brccdni^ and the 
decorums of life, which is the parti¬ 
cular object of my present cousi- 
i deration*' It is true indeed, that 
prevailing customs are of a very 
unsettled nature, and muv seem by 
no means to be subject to au> fixed 
| principle, to direct our judgment 
concerning tilings so vague and 
inconstant. 

■ But this brain b of good manners 
, l-daus unl\ to certain forms and 
crmiHiiiKs; and as tar a.-, these are 
absolutely indificveiit in them¬ 
selves, and have no other value but 
what they derive ft out the f.ohion- 
able world, to ihat standard, waver¬ 
ing ami uncertain as it is, we must 
be content, in such a case, to refer 
oursoives. Bui surely there are 
many exterior observances and 


from Richmond Hill, what a beau- forms of hehav iour, and p.irticular- 
tiful prosper* fiscs before you! Iv in the subjects and mode of out 
Belted the glidings of that , comerfation, in which we may 

lot^vijvie^Jhvjwiijts stream winds clearly discover a comeliness or 
in pfcttiin'g tn^n&grs, steering its ! inelegance, a regular or irregu- 
majestie your sc through verdant >• In r tendency, that arise manifestly 
meuds^vn^dis^ilmtiiig wealth atul || from a conformity or unsuiiahle- 
pIcasiiMt^'ait tlovvsf^lyj'i^l 0hsei ve ; US ess to the nature oi things, t * 
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common sense, ami an inbred feel¬ 
ing of decorum. If this were other¬ 
wise, on what principle do we claim 
a right to draw comparisons be¬ 
tween the politeness of different 
'countries, and give the usages and 
customs of one the preference, to 
those of another? 

But however this may be, yet 
the more essential pointsof de/itaci/ 
iu manners are clearly ascertained 
hv our internal sense; and are, 
therefore, invariably the same in 
every age and every elimnte. 

Suppose a person to he solicited 
by his friend to do him a good of¬ 
fice, or lend him assistance in dis¬ 
tress. After great importunity, he 
yields to his entreaties, hut with 
such a sullen air and reluctant 
countenance, as must offend even 
the receiver. W ho would not feel 
the odium of granting a request 
with such circumstances of inde¬ 
cency? While another confers a 
favour with such a pleasing cheer¬ 
fulness and humane address, as 
makes the giver appear to be the 
person obliged. In this case, it is 
impossible for any hut the most, 
brutal and degenerate not to he 
sensible of the charm of such a 
demeanour, and applaud the ami¬ 
able manner of heightening the 
value of a generous action. 

in such points then as these, j 
which arc the most material parts j 
of good-breeding, we have the I 
same rule to form our judgments 
as in the imitative arts. They de¬ 
pend not on the caprice of fashion, 
or the varying comjjlexiot\of times 
and climates; hut are founded on 
that internal sense of decorum, that 
universal humanity, common and 
natural to all mankind, which are 
the-ground of our love and hatred, 
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j and the guides/>f our disapproba- 
!| lion and dislike. 

If we proceed further, we may 
extend our inquiries to things of 
higher importance, to the most no¬ 
il ble and essential beauty—the pu- 
1 ritv of moral conduct. 

I| - r ... 

|j That culture of the mi ml uhich 
leads one to see and feel the come¬ 
liness of virtue, has undoubtedly a 
sure foundation and an infallible 
standard in nature: hut it may, ne- 
vcrtheless, be fairly asked, whether 
this kind of refinement may not 
heighten our feelings to such a de¬ 
gree, as to add more to our misery 
than our happiness? and though it 
may produce more lively enjoy¬ 
ments, it will proportionally give 
greater pungency to our sorrows. 

But this observation is, I con¬ 
ceive, founded on a mistaken no¬ 
tion of the true character of deli- 
catj/. If fine sensations a:e not 
supported with strong sense, they 
dwindle into effeminacy ; nor had 
ever any man an elegant taste, who 
had not also a sound understand¬ 
ing. There is indeed in a delicate 
frame a certain degree of softness; 
but then it is only just as much a , 
sufiices to prevent the inconveni¬ 
ences that attend upon the rough 
I and boisterous passions. Somc- 
j thing, it must be owned, there is 
! in it not unlike a feminine tender¬ 
ness, but no more than serves to 
render the mind susceptible of the 
finer impressions of beauty; and 
gives an amiable character to that 
masculine strength, on w hich a de¬ 
licate taste so much depends, that 
it cannot possibly subsist without 
it. To b6 able to formula right 
judgment of arts am! manners, to 
see and feel their symmetry and 
proportion, ( there are so many views 
if H 2 
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to be comprehended, and such a 
variety of circumstances to be 
compared, that it is impossible for 
any one to arrive at true refine¬ 
ment who lias not strong natural 
abilities. There may be, it is true, 
good sense without an exquisite 
taste; but exquisite taste cannot 
exist without good sense. 

The frame of mind, therefore, 
which is represented as labouring 
under all the inconveniences of nice 
sensations, cannot have any fair 
pretensions to the character of ge¬ 
nuine thliiun/, which is never at¬ 
tended with those consequences 
that (low from an iinbccillily of the 
passions. 

If it should he. said, that this de- 
licnnj may produce a fastidious 
nicety, which may interfere with 
our social enjoyments, so as to 
lessen the frequency of them, by 


he who has digested his observa- 
i lions on mankind, and formed his 
| mind to an excellence and cle- 
! gance of sentiment, cannot take 
' any great delight in mixed and 
: undistinguished company, and will 
therefore he inclined to limit his 
friendships and acquaintance; but 
his affections being thus cirrum- 
, scribed within narrow hounds, will 
j consequently rise to a higher pitch 
than if they were more diffused. 

! This is so far from lessening, that 
| it increases the ardour of our en¬ 
joyments; and if it diminish the 
j number, it heightens the value of 
, our friendships. 

j But if it should he argued, that 
, good sense, a right mind, and ge¬ 
nerous affections, have such a na¬ 
tive comeliness, that they stand in 
need of no adventitious ornaments, 
i hut, like diamonds, appear to ad- 


«tn inquired difficulty of being Mintage when well set; 1 shall beg 
pleased with the ordinary satisfac- leave to reply, that the diamond 
tions of life ; to this 1 answer, that was polished before it was set, and 
if the /rniuhif dc/iraa / of taste nar- j whatever value it might have in its 
rows the circle of our friendships, |' rough state, it had certainly no 
it certainly renders them more per- beauty till it came from the hands 
feet. An indifference to the coni- of the judicious artist. Thus it is 
panv and conversation of the nunnj, with sense and virtue: they are 
"i'f add strength and duration to . jewels indeed in their rough state; 
onr purtic.ularattaclunents. It must but surely their merit is more at- 
he acknowledged, that a man of; tractive, and they command a much 
an unrefined frame, how strong so-. higher estimation, when they are 
ever his sense may lie, is not nice : set off with suitable cinbcllish- 
and exact in selecting his acquaint- ments ? 

mice; almost any are sufficient to': Hence it w'as, that Socrates, the 
answer his demands. Suchacharac- j wisest and best of all the Grecian 
ter has not sensations fine enough sages, tempered the harshness of 
to make a pdrechoice; and, there- his precepts with an air of plea- 
hire, has no friends c>f a superior santry, well knowing, that to please 
east, because lie has no delicacy, was the surest way to persuade: 
But is that a desirable state of . lie, therefore, stripped Philosophy 
mind, which excludes one of flic 1 of her uncouth attire, and gave her 
greatest ornaments and joys of! a more graceful mien, 
human lite r It must he owned, that< Our chief business in life is in- 
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deed to form just sentiments, in 
order to produce a just conduct: 
yet somethin:; is still wanting, some 
additional grace, to make truth and 
virtue operate wjjh full success, 
1 >oth with respect to ourselves and 
our fellow-creatures. They may, 
it is true, procure us the esteem, 
but will not he able to gain us the 
Jot e of mankind, without a happi¬ 
ness of manner. 

In every view, it is evident^ I 
think, that the refinements and 
elegances of life not only render 
nu n more agreeable and amiable 
to each other, but are also condu¬ 
cive to the greatest and highest 
purposes: for this reason, perhaps, 
the Author of our frame has made 
us susceptible of the pleasures of 
imagination, that we might be the 
more readily gained over to the in- 

~ II 

terests of Virtue, when we thus jj 
find that the way to her lies through 
the paths of pleasure. 

This seems to he the excellent 
design, and this is ever found Jo 
be tilt- constant effect, of genuine 
delicacy. When it conspires with 
virtue, its influence is as surely'felt 
as its loveliness is readily acknow¬ 
ledged ; like mingled streams, they 
become more forcible by being 
united. 

Thu, it is, that these mutual 
friends confirm and strengthen 
each other’s interests. Delicacy 
allures us to virtue, while virtue as¬ 
certains and strengthens or sup¬ 
ports delicacy. The connection be¬ 
tween them is strong, the harmony 
perfect, aud the effects ansjvcrable. 

We have faculties adapted to the 


enjoymentof refineddelights. Those 
delights must, therefore, he rela¬ 
tive to human life, which would 
prove a very insipid possession 
without this heightening‘relish of 
existence. The elegant pleasures 
of imagination, the enlivening sa¬ 
tisfactions of liberal knowledge, 
and all the sweet effects of the 
amiable passions, would be entire¬ 
ly set aside, and the rational part 
of the creation abandoned to the 
low employment of gratifying the 
coarsest appetites in the coarsest 
manner. Slender and sordid would 
he the intercourses of the friend 
aud chaste companion, if they 
could then be found. Social plea¬ 
sure would degenerate into savage 
merriment, and decent familiari¬ 
ties into ungracious freedoms, were 
•they not under the controul of this 
restraining quality. 

But (lie pleasure arising from 
the cultivation of this accomplish¬ 
ment, is not the only circumstance 
which recommends it to our re¬ 
gard; for whilst it improves our 
joys, it relines our morals, by che¬ 
rishing those fine emotions in the 
soul, which create an abhorrence 
of every thing that is base, and ir¬ 
regular, and prepare the nay for 
the easier impressions of virtue 
'I and honour. The taste of beauty, 

' in the lower kind, leads naturally 
to the higher; and the lo\ c of har¬ 
mony in exterior tilings, is a good 
step towards the relish of what is 
grateful and amiable in the inward 
principles of the heart. . 

¥ -T- 
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PROGRESS OR 

Tins month will be published, at j 
Mr. A ekermann's, Strand, the first 
number of An Historical and Cha- ! 
met eristic 'four along the llhine, ! 
from Men/: to Cologne; containing '' 
a complete history and picturesque 
description of a portion of country ! 

ull of curious and interesting 
circumstances as well as so re- ! ' 

. • I 

splendent for its landscape, gran- I 
dour, and beauty. The work will i 
be embellished with twenty-four i 
highly finished and coloured en- j 
graving*, from drawings expressly , 
made by an eminent artist, rcsi- | 
dent near the banks of the Rhine, |i 
anti habitually familiar with every | 
part of it. It will be continued i: 
monthly until completed. 'Flu: ro- : 
man tic, b ea u t i fu I, and eve r- va i y i n g 
scenery of this river forms a dis¬ 
tinguished feature of every modern j 
foreign tour ; and no one can eon- 
aider himself as an accomplished 1 
traveller who is not more or less 
acquainted with it: nay, the views : 
which Nature presents on its banks, 
share in that strain of admiration 
which the remains of ancient art 
awaken in other parts of the Euro¬ 
pean Continent. Much curious > 
and interesting history respecting j 
the northern nations is connected 
with it; while to their customs, 
rites,and ceremonies, both in peace 
and war, the Muse has frequent 
recourse for its splendid descrip¬ 
tions. Charlemagne and other dis¬ 
tinguished names will be fbuntiHn 
the narration ; norwill England ap¬ 
pear to have been a stranger to the i 
^ems which it records. Baron' 


COMPLETE#. 

von Gerning, whose literary' cha¬ 
racter is so well established in Ger¬ 
many'', has undertaken to write the 
historical part; and Mr. Sclnitz, so 
well know'll as an artist, will fur¬ 
nish the drawings : it is presumed, 
therefore,that no other information 
is requisite to recommend this 
work, in a country where pictu¬ 
resque views of the more beautiful 
parts of the Continent, with their 
historical descriptions, are so ge¬ 
nerously patronised. A correct map 
of the river, and the territory, ac¬ 
cording to its last arrangements, 
through which it flows, is prepar¬ 
ing, exclusively, for this publica¬ 
tion, and will be gi\e:i with the last 
p a r t.— r l 'h i s work i s ] i r i 11 ted o 11 1 urge 
wove elephant vellum paper, simi¬ 
lar to the Histories of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Colleges and Schools, 
Westminster Abbey, and Micro¬ 
cosm of Loudon; an<i will be com- 
j pitted in six monthly parts, each of 
which will contain four highly fi¬ 
nished and coloured engravings 
j accompanied with copious histori- 
j cal letter-press, printed with a new 
i type, and hot pressed. Seven hun- 
! dred and fifty copies only will be 
; printed on elephant paper ; to the 
| first .500 subscribers the price will 
j be 14s.; the remaining 250 will be 
l advanced to 16s. Fifty large copies 
■ will be taken on atlas paper, price 
1 2 Is. each part. 

I & < s v « 

The Literary Gazette, No. I.XX. 
May 23, 181 Si gives in a most intm-s!- 
mg Memoir of Baron von Gerning, a nuth- 
1 her of works of which he b the au’hor. 
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It. Aekermann has just import- del’AcadumieRoyaledcs Sciences, 
cd from Paris the first live numbers i professeur de ‘zoolog io au Mu- 
of Jliatoire h<tCUrcl/e ties Mamm't- seum d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. et 
fere. s, avec des figures originates j M. Frederic Cuvier, charge en 
enluminees, dessipees d’apres na- chef de la Menagerie Jiovale.— 
4 ure sur des individus vivdns, par This is the finest work everpuh- 
M. Geollioy Saint Hilaire, membre lished on natural histor\. 
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TH E PRETENDER. 

(From Dr. Kino’s Anecdotes of his own Times ) 


As to his person, he is tall and j 
well made, but stoops a little, ow¬ 
ing perhaps to the great fatigue 
which he underwent in his northern 
expedition. Hi; has a handsome 
face and good eyes (I think his 
busts, which about this time were 
commonly sold in London, are 
more like him than any of his pic¬ 
tures which I have yet seen); but 
in a polite comprint/ he would not pass 
for a genteel mart. He hath a quick 
apprehension, and speaks French, 
Italian, and English; the last with 
a little of a foreign accent. As to 
the rest, -very little care seems to 
have been taken of his education. 
He had not made the belles let ties, 
or any of the finev arts, his study; | 
which surprised me much, consi¬ 
dering his preceptors, and the no¬ 
ble opportunities he must have al¬ 
ways had in that nursery* of all the 
* Rome. His ;overnor was a Protest¬ 
ant, and I am ar to believe purposedly 

neglected his education, of which it is 
■ • . 
surmised he made a merit to pie English 

nnnistiy, for he was always supposed to 
be their pensioner. The Chevalier Ram¬ 
say, the author of Cyrus, was Prince 
(-'hades’* preceptor for about a year, but 
* cpui t faction removed him. 


j elegant and liberal arts and scien¬ 
ces. But I was still more asto¬ 
nished, when I found him unac¬ 
quainted with the history and con¬ 
stitution of England, in which he 
ought to have been very early in¬ 
structed. I never heard fmn ex- 
piess any noble or benevolent sen¬ 
timents, the certain indications of 
a great soul and a good heart; or 
discover any sorrow or compassion 
for the misfortunes of so many 
worthy men who had suffered in 
his cause*. But the worst part of 
his character is his love of money, 
a vice which I do not remember to 
have been imputed by our histo¬ 
rians to any of his ancestors, and is 
j the certain index of a base and lit¬ 
tle mind. I know' it may be urged 

* As to Im religion, lit- is ceitainly 
free from all bigotry and superstition, 
and would teadily eonlbnn to ihe reli¬ 
gion of the tommy. Willi ilie Catholics 
he is a Catholic; with the Piotisiantg he 
is a Protestant; and to convince the lat¬ 
ter of his sincerity, lie often cariivd an 
Etglisfa. Common Prayer-Book in his 
pocket; and sent to Gordon (whom I 
have mentioned btfoie), a nonjuiing 
clergyman, to chiUlen the first child he- 
had bv Mrs. W. 
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ia bis vindication, that a prince in i 
exile ought to be an economist: j 
and so he ought; but, neverthe- i 
less, his purse should be always j 
open, as-long as there is any thing j 
in it, to relieve the necessities ol' 
his friends and adherents. King 
Charles II. during his banishment, 
would have shared the last pistole 
in his pocket with his little family. ; 
But I ha\ e known this gentleman, I 
with 2000 louis d’ors in his strong , 
box, pretend he was in great dis¬ 
tress, and borrow money from a la¬ 
dy in Paris who was not in affluent 
circumstances. His most faithful 
servants, who had closely attended 
him in all his difficulties, were ill 
rewarded. Two Frenchmen, who 
had left every thing to follow liis j 
fortune, who had been sent as cou¬ 
riers through half Europe, and 
executed their commissions with 
great punctuality and exactness, 
were suddenly discharged, without 
any faults imputed to them, or any 
reconipetice for their past service. ! 
To this spirit of avarice may be 
added,his insolent inanneroi treat¬ 
ing his immediate dependants; ve¬ 
ry unbecoming a great prince, and 
a sure prognostic of what might be 
expected from him if ever he ac¬ 
quired sovereign power Sir J. 
Harrington s and Colonel Goringf, 

* Sir J. lTarringion remained in ba- j 
nishment till the accession of the present 
King George III. No mail is better ac¬ 
quainted with the private history and cha¬ 
racter of Prince Charles; and if ever he 
reads what I have here written, I am 
confident that he will readily vouch the 
truth of mv narintive. * 

v 

+ Goring, upon quitting his service, 
was recommended by my Lord Marsflfcl 
to the King of Prussia, who immediately 
gave him a command in his army, equal 


who suffered themselves to be im¬ 
prisoned with him, rather than de¬ 
sert him, when tlifi rest of his fa¬ 
mily and attendants fled, were af¬ 
terwards obliged to quit his service 
on account of his illiberal beha¬ 
viour. But there is one part of his 
character which I must particular¬ 
ly insist on, since it occasioned the 
defection of the most powerful of 
his friends and adherents in Eng¬ 
land, and by some concurring ac¬ 
cidents totally blasted all his hopes 
and pretensions. 

When he was in Scotland, lie 
had a mistress, whose name is 
Walkenshaw. and whose sister was 
at that time, and is still, house¬ 
keeper at Leicester-House. Some 
years after he w'as released from 
his prison, and conducted out of 
France, he sent for this girl, wl^r 
soon acquired such a dominion 
over him, that she was acquainted 
with all his schemes, and trusted 
with his most secret correspond¬ 
ence. As soon as this was known 
in England, all those persons of 
distinction who were attached to 
him were greatly alarmed; they 
imagined that this wench had been 
placed in his family by the English 
ministers; and considering her sis- 
I tor’s situation, they seemed to have 
some ground for their suspicion; 
wherefore they despatched a gen¬ 
tleman to Paris, where the prince 
then w'as, who had instructions to 
! insist that Mrs. Walkenshaw should 
be removed to a convent for a cer¬ 
tain term; but her gallant absolute¬ 
ly refused to comply with this de- 

/ 4 

to his pretensions. Goring died soon af¬ 
ter, ami his lo>s was greatly lamented by 
his Pius'ian majesty, who honoured him 
j with a character in a letter to my Lord 
Mai slul. 
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mand: and although Mr. M‘Na- 
xnara, the gentleman who was sent 
to him, who has a natural eloquence 
and an excellent understanding 
urged the most cogent reasons, and 
used all the arts of persuasion * to 
induce him to part with his mis¬ 
tress, and even proceeded so fai 4 as 
to assure him, according to his in¬ 
structions, that an immediate in¬ 
terruption.of all correspondence 
with his most powerful friends in 
England, aud in short that the ruin 
of his interest, which was now dail y 
increasing, woul^ be the infallible 
consequence of his refusal; yet he 
continued inflexible,andall M £ Na- 
mara’s entreaties aud remonstran¬ 
ces were in effectual. M‘Namura 
staid in Paris some days beyond the 
time prescribed him, endeavouring 
to reason the prince into a better 
^temper; but finding him obstinate¬ 
ly persevere in bis first answer, he 
took his leave with concern and 
indignation, saying, as he passed 
out, “ What has your family done, 
air, thus to draw down the ven¬ 
geance of Heaven on every branch 
of it through so many ages?’’ It is 
worthy of remark, that in ail the 
conferences which M'Namara had 
with the prince on this occasion, 
the latter declared, that it was not 
a violent passion, or indeed any 
particular regard*, which attached 

* I believp be spake the truth when 
he declaied he had no esteem fur Ins 
northern mistress, although she had been 
his companion for so many years. She 
had n<i elegance of manners; and as they 
had both contiacted an odious habit of 
drinking, so they exposed themselves, 
very frequently, not only to their owm 
family, but to all their neighbours. They 
often quarreled, and sometimes fought: { 
thev were some of these drunken scenes 
fol. VI u. Xo. XLVL 


If m to Mrs. Walkenshaw, and that 
he could see her removed from -him 
without any concewi; but he would 
not receive directions, in respect 
to his private conduct, from any 
man alive. 

When M‘Namafa returned to 
London, and reported the prince’s 
answer to the geutlemen who had 
I employed Irim, they were astonish¬ 
ed and confounded However, 
they soon resolved on the measures 
which they were to pursue for the 
future; and determined no longer 
to serve a man who could not be 
] persuaded to serve himself, and 
chose rather to endanger the lives 
of his best and most faithtu 1 frit nds, 
than part with a harlot, who* 
lie often declared, hencith d 
nor esteemed. If ever that tdd 
adage, linos Jupiter rult per flex, Sc. 
could lie properly applied to any 
j person, wlu-m Cuiild it so well fit; 
as the gentleman of whom 1 have 
been spbaking? lor it is difficult by 
any other means to account for 
such a suddeil infatuation*. He 

wliic.li piobably occasioned tin; rt port of 
Ins madness. 

* lie nas soon made acquainted with 
the defection which immediately follow¬ 
ed upon the report of his answer. Me 
endeavoured 10 excuse himself by blam¬ 
ing the gentleman who had biCn -ent to 
him: he pretended the message had not 
been properly delivetetl; that he had 
been treated rudely and insolently, &c. 
Bill lilts was not the case. Mr. M*Na- 
mara addiessed him in the most respect¬ 
ful manner; and though he spoke finnly, 
as he knew the consequence of the 
j.r’nce’s refusal, ye*, he could not have 
treated him with more deference if he 
had been on the throne. The prince’s 
accusation oi'M‘K.unara wa« very unjust, 
as well as ungratetul; for M'Namara 
had been often with him, and had set vtd 
I > 
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was indeed soon afterwards made 
sensible of his misconduct, when 
it was too late to repair it, for from 
this era may truly be dated the ruin 

liim with great zeal ami Bdelitv on many 
important occasions, both at home and 
abroad. 


of his cause; which, for the future, 
can only subsist in the nonjuring 
congregations, which are generally 
formed of the meanest people, from 
whom no danger to the present 
government ueed ever be appre¬ 
hended. 


AN ARAB ARMY. 
(From IItumi’s Travels.) 


We had not proceeded many j 
miles, on the morning of the 1st 
of February, before we encoun¬ 
tered the foremost of Shaik Ha- 
mood’s army; who rode in upon 
us at speed, in the mimic display 
of an attack, on perceiving us to 
be friends escorted by one of their 
own messengers. Some of the fel¬ 
lows indeed pushed so close by me 
with their spears, charging furi¬ 
ously with their lances couched, j 
and tilting up the point at the very 
moment of contact, that having 
been separated from my part)", and 
not having a word to say for my¬ 
self in reply to their inquiries, I 
could scarcely admire this unne¬ 
cessary display of their horseman¬ 
ship and skill. Putting on, how¬ 
ever, the best countenance I could 
on the occasion, and smiling and 
returning their salutations, as they 
cheeked their panting steeds in 
tlu; midst of their full career, bran¬ 
dishing their swords and spears 
above mv head, I contrived with 
some difficulty to rejoin my ser¬ 
vant, and desired him to keep as 
close to me as he could. By gra- j 
dually inclining to the right, we 1 
ultimately got disengaged; but 
we could perceive them, for a good j 
hour, tiling off at a distance on ' 
our Hank. 

The order of their march (if the j 


I expression may be used) was irre¬ 
gularity itself. Unconftned by 
I roads, water, or cultivation, in their 
selection of a track; unincumbered 
by lengthened files of waggons or 
artillery, in their wanderings; and 
with scarcely any baggage beyond 
the little that was carried on the 
camels and horses they were monnt- 
! ed on, the whole army was spread 
| over the level Hat in the shape 
j nearly of a bird flying; the head 
and tail forming the advance and 
rear; whilst the wings were com- 
, posed of those more impatient or 
: more curious scouts, who separated 
, in their rambles from the more 
beaten course. Within this space, 
the thickest throng could be dis¬ 
tinguished in the centre; but, evi¬ 
dently, less from the presence of 
any chief of rank, than from the 
general motion of the body to¬ 
wards acertain point. Itmight in- 
( deed have appeared that each tribe 
was generally collected around 
the standard of its shaik, as the 
whole was grouped in irregular 
j shapeless masses: it could be seen, 
j however, from the higher ground 
j we stood upon, that the whole fre- 
i quently intermixed, collected in a 
; body, and separated again as ac- 
i cident might direct. The chiefs 
were generally in front of their 
| own immediate dependants, being 
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commonly better mounted than the 
rest; but it was more owing, as I 
thought, to the goodness of the 
horses, than to the pointed obser¬ 
vance of any particular respect, a 
few instances only excepted, where 
a venerable age, and long approved 
valour and conduct, had probably 
increased the influence of those 
snow-bearded chiefs, who wereonly 
approached with superior reve¬ 
rence, and were generally accom¬ 
panied by little flags, to mark the 
presence of some personage of 
greater consequence. 

The looseness of their ranks 
would naturally preclude any very 
accurate estimate of their numbers; 
but I should he inclined to think, 
at a rough guess, they were not 
less than 7 or SOOO strong. The 
tribe of the Montiiic Bedooins alone 
(f have been informed) can bring 
12,000 horse into the field; and if 
numbers on the present occasion 
wereleft behind, it isprobable their 
army had been joined by some of 
their allies. It was from these 
troops wc now heard the first ac¬ 
curate accounts of the battle and 
victory under the walls of Bagdad, 
which had occasioned the return of 
the tribes. 

On the 21st, after passing Man- 


surie, which is a considerable town, 
with a customshouse subordinate 
to that at Korna, we came on a 
desert marshy tract, entirely cover¬ 
ed with bullrushes on either side. 
Nothing can equal the dismal, me¬ 
lancholy aspect of the country we 
bad now before us. The river, ex¬ 
tending itself in the loose soil it 
wanders through, seems to flow in 
a still, mournful unison with the 
dreary scene on either bank. A 
wretched Arab here and there, like 
the gleam of light that j list rentiers 
darkness visible, reminds the tra¬ 
veller, at long intervals, of the 
dreadful solitude of his course. 
The savage, haggard appearance 
of the stranger; his cautious, mis¬ 
trustful looks; the desolate waste 
lie flies to from the narrow path, at 
the most distant sight of a fellow- 
creature, equally impress the mind 
with the dreadful apprehension of 
impending harm. — We passed 
through, however, without any ac¬ 
cidents, or other alarms than those 
inspired by the mournful stillness 
of the scene, and the occasional 
apprehensions entertained, from a 
partial glimpse of some wretched 
creature, who was probably as ter¬ 
rified as ourselves at the unusual 
sight of liis fellow-man. 


PEASANTRY OF KOORDISTAN. 

(From the mine.) 


Sulimanky would seem the 
centre, as it is the capital, of the 
most elevated valley of Koordistan; 
and as this valley is surroAnded by 
immense mountains, covered with 
snow the greater part, if not all 
the year, it enjoys all the advan¬ 
tages of our colder climes, with¬ 
out losing any of that superabun¬ 


dant fertility which generally be¬ 
longs to the warmer regions. It is, 
in truth, in every respect, one of 
the most beautiful and fertile val¬ 
leys in the world; possessing every 
advantage of climate, and ail those 
varied and delightful changes of 
mountain scenery which it is pos¬ 
sible to enumerate, in all the per- 
I'l 2 
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fcction of an overflowing luxuri¬ 
antly. The K cord's, themselves a 
shepherd race from the most an¬ 
cient times, ami the Carduchians 
and Par£hians of history, retain 
in these mountains those primitive 
habits which they have lost iu towns, 
and exhibit that fierce, ungo¬ 
vernable spirit of independence, 
which it is extremely curious to 
observe, though not always safe to 
encounter. Unlike their country¬ 
men of the plains iu every respect, 
these mountaineers are all life, fire, 
and animation; robbers by profes¬ 
sion, and constantly on the watch 
to spoliate. Generally of an ac¬ 
tive, nervous make, with thick 
manly boards curling over the lower 
part of the face, but seldom allow¬ 
ed to grow to any length; a dark 
moustache is often contrasted with 
eyes of liquid blue; keen, piercing, 
and commanding; bright as the 
falcon’s, and equally vengeful ton, 
that seem to boast the ferocious, 
treacherous bandit’s life. Con¬ 
stantly armed, even in their own 
houses, with pistols, a dagger, and a ! 
well-tempered falchion; the ruddy 
glow of health that bursts through 
their olive complexions finishes 
the picture, and stamps the daring 
outlaw as the healthful, hardy 
mountaineer. 


The Koordish ladies well be¬ 
seem their hardy lprds: mountain 
nymphs in their youth, and lovely, 
laughing, nut-brown maids; they 
are Amazons in their middle age, 
and follow their husbands in all 
their wanderings. Their dress we 
have already described; and as 
their manners partake of the free¬ 
dom of their state, the delicacy of 
their shape and complexion is soon 
affected by the habits of their lives: 
they are in their prime at fifteen or 
twenty; on the decline at twenty- 
five. Constantly on horseback, 
both men and women ride with 
equal boldness and dexterity: and 
few horses in the world can surpass 
those of Koordistan, for ascending 
the steepest heights, and galloping 
down the slope. The Koords are 
exceedingly fond of hunting the 
antelope, and commonly pursue at 
speed over every kind of*ground, 
! and down the steepest dec):: i• y» 
without hesitation or mishap . their 
houses being in this resp ct erv- 
mly remarkable, that, uultke the 
greater part of the mountain breeds 
we are acquainted with, they are 
commonly of the larger size, and 
as beautiful and spirited as they 
are indefatigable and sure. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


PLATE 23.—WALKING DRESS. 

A morning dress, composed of 
cambric muslin: the body is made 
high, and is richly trimmed, with 
work both at the neck and the bot¬ 
toms of the sleeves; it fastens be¬ 


hind ; tiie back is full, but the front 
i s tight tb the ba st. 'fhe bottom of 
the skirt is finished, in the French 
style, wkb a number of small tucks. 
The spencer worn with this dress 
is composed*)* jjjale fawn-colonred 
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gras He Naples: the back is plain; 
the front is cut bias, and in such a 
manner as to display the form of 
the bust very advantageously. The 
sleeve f >lls low over the hand, and 
is wider than.they have lately been 
worn ; it is finished at the bottom 
by a trimming of the same mate¬ 
rial, laid on in full scoPops: half¬ 
sleeve to correspond, the fulness 
of which is confined by straps. 
There is no collar, but a rich lace, 
rufl’ supplies the want of it. Head¬ 
dress, a bonnet composed of pale 
rose-coloured vros He Naples, and 
lined with white satin : the crown, 
which is a cry low, i. set in in the 
same manner as the e..nl of a cap : 
the brim is of a ioun 1 shape, and 
very deep; it is ornamented at the 
edge with a twisted rouleau of 
white and pink satin, and a similar 
one encircles the bottom of tbe 
t rovvn. A bouquet of roses and li- I 
lies , f the valley is placed in front, 
and it ties '• white ribbon under 
the cliin. \\ bite kid gloves, and, 
pale rose-coloured kid slippers. 

I’LATE 24. —EVENING DRESS. 

A white gauze dress over a very 
pale rose-coloured satin slip: the 
body is composed of satin ; it is 
tight to the shape, but there.is ve- I 
ry little of it seen, because the bust 
is trimmed Rll rbiind with a broad 
blond lace, which is set on very* 
full; this trimming k headed by a 
wreath of intermingled white and 
red roses, surrounded with leaves. 
The sleeve is short;.it consists of 
three falls of blond lace over a 
tight undcr-sleeve of satin'; the 
lace is very full, and is not con¬ 
fined at all to the arm: this neglige 
style of corsage has a new and very 
striking effect. The skirt is trim¬ 
med with five flounces of tbe same 


material, placed one immediately 
above the other, *and headed by a 
wreath of flowers to correspond, 
with the bust. The front hair is 
disposed in curls on each .side of 
ihe fatjp^the hind hair is dressed 
extrenrow high, and brought very 
forward. T, The head-dress consists 
of a double wreath, composed of 
mingled white and tod roses and 
golden wheat-ears: one part of 
this wreath is put low on the fore¬ 
head, the other encircles the full 
tuft of hair on the crown of the 
head: a'whitelacc veil is attached 
to the back of the head, in such a 
manner as to form a tasteful dra¬ 
pery. Necklace and ear-rings, ru¬ 
bies mixed with pearl. White kid 
cloves, and white satin shoes. 

\\ c are indebted for both our 
dresses to Miss Pierpoint, maker 
of the rot set a la Greequc, of No. !>, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FAfSfllON AND DRESS. 

Promenade dress'begins now to 
assume an autumnal appearance. 
The present fineness of the wea¬ 
ther, however, renders light mate¬ 
rials still fashionable; so that, upon 
the whole, muslin is rather more in 
favour for gowns than silk or pop¬ 
lin ; but the former are worn with 
spencers, pelisses, or shawls. Wo 
have given a novel and elegant 
spencer in our print. We have 
seen also some others, composed of 
white Merino cloth, which were 
made in a new and very pretty 
style: the waists are rather long, 
the hacks full, and finished at each 
side with a slight embroidery of 
pqppy - coloured braiding. The 
collar is composed of a fulness of 
poppy-coloured satin, formed into 
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oval puffs by very narrow bands of a blond ruche, beaded by a full 
white Merino cloth, and white silk rouleau of gauze or tulle, 
buttons : there is an epaulette to Muslin continues to be the only 
correspond, and the bottom of the material worn in dishabille; it is 
sleeve 4 s ornamented in a similar also partially adopted in dinner 
manner. The bust is richly em- ! dress; but levantines, lutestrings, 
broidered with poppy-coloured silk ' and spotted and figured poplins, 
braiding. This is a style of spen- 1 are now more generally seen, 
cer which is exceedingly appro- j Trimmings afford nothing worthy 
priate to the season; it is rich with-|| of notice: gauze is the material 
out being heavy, and striking with- most in favour for silk dresses; 
out gaud mess or glare. . blond is also in estimation : but no- 

Levantine pelisses, lined with ' thing new, either in form or mate- 
white sarsnet, are also in much es- rial, has appeared since our last 
timation. We have just seen a |, number. 

very elegant one composed of le- 1 The article of trimmings used 
vantinc of the colour of the dead formerly to give employment to a 
leaf. The skirt is gored; it is mo- j vast number of persons, and we 
derately full at bottom, but much cannot but regret, that gimps, 
narrower towards the top; the fringes, and various other articles 
waist is rather long; the back is of fancy trimming, have for some 
disposed in large plaits; there are j seasons past been very little in use: 
six at the bottom of the waist, upon j it is much to be wished, that some 
each ofwhich is a small bright green ! of our dashing leaders of the Ion 
silk button. The bust is orna- | would revive a fashion which ali¬ 
mented at the shoulders with a zig- swered the benevolo .1 purpose of 
zag row of buttons and very nar- giving bread to an industrious and 
row straps : the long sleeve is ra- respectable class, a great propor- 
ther wide, and falls very far over tion of whom wore females, and 
the hand. The trimming consists j also gave a tasteful variety to dress, 
of bright and dark green satin j which it. at present wants. We 
shells, or rather, we should say, of j have heard, and we hope it is true, 
•a wreath ot shells, about two thirds j that embroidery in coloured silks 
of half a quarter in depth : each i is likely to be a great deal worn in 
shell consists of two falls of double the higher circles during the en- 
satin; the lower part is bright suing winter: it is certainly one of 
green, the upper dark : the epau- the mostelegantkindsof trimming; 
lettes and the bottoms of the , and as it is solely the production of 
sleeves correspond. j female taste and industry, it ought 

Gros fit’ Sufifes still continues the j to be encouraged, 
most fashionable material for bon- i Dinner gowns, when made in 
nets, but Leghorn is also consider- j! silk, fire always cut low round the 
ed very tonish ; they are worn very i bust., and the, sleeved are very short, 
large, and are in general very pro- j —Waists, however, continue to 
fusely trimmed with ribbons and jj lengthen, though but by stow de¬ 
flowers. The most fashionable or- j 1 grees. Tight gored skirts are also 
nament for the edge of the brim is j; becoming daily more fashionable; 
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a circumstance which we cannot [| 
but regret, because nothing can j 
be so unbecoming to the figure: a 
fine form, screwed up in one of 
those scanty garments, loses more 
than half of its attraction ; because 
'it is deprived of that graceful ease, j 
which is even more fascinating 
than perfect symmetry of form. It 
is at present the fashion in Paris, 
and some of our ile^antes have 
adopted it in an exaggerated de¬ 
gree: it has not, however, yet be¬ 
come general, and we very sin¬ 
cerely hope that it never will. 

Coloured satins are beyinning 
to be a good deal worn in evening 
dress. We have just had one sent 
for our inspection, which we con¬ 
sider peculiarly deserving of the 
attention of our fair subscribers : 
the body is cut very low all round 
the bust, and the upper part of it, 
both before and behind, is formed 
of white satin disposed in folds; 
the bust is trimmed with small 
gauze pulls, between each of whieh 
is a little knot of ribbon; the 
sleeves, which are very short, are 
composed of white satin, over which 
are draperies of the same material 
as the dress, which we should ob¬ 
serve is a bright lilac : the waist is 
of a moderate length. The skirt is 
trimmed with white satin puffs let 
in; each puff is edged with narrow 
blond : there are two rows of this 


trimming, and between them is * 
narrow rouleau of twisted white sa¬ 
tin and lilac cord. We consider 
this dress as one of the most ele¬ 
gant we have seen for some time. 

Flowers still continue in favour 
for full diess : among the most fa¬ 
shionable, we notice poppies, da¬ 
mask roses, convolvoluses, narcis- 
I suses, and china-asters. Feathers, 
however, are beginning to be very 
much in estimation ; we mean long 
plumes of ostrich feathers: down 
ones are very seldom seen. 

Toques appear to be creeping 
into favour in full dress, and we 
have lately seen several dress caps; 
j one of the prettiest of these is the 
; toque cap: it is composed of gauze 
( mixed with white satin; the lower 
part is gauze ; it is a small mob ; 
j has no border, but a very narrow 
j rouleau of white satin edges it 
round the face and ears: the upper 
part is exactly in the shape of a 
toque; it is very broad and low, anil 
is ornamented with a bunch of da¬ 
mask roses in front. 

The majority of youthful belles 
still continue to appear with their 
tresses uncovered in full dress; the 
few who wear head-dresses are ge¬ 
nerally seen in small dress caps. 

Fashionable colours are, dead 
leaf, poppy, pale fawn-colour, paltt 
rose-colour, lilac, and bright Cla¬ 
rence blue. 
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Paws, Sept. 20. | 

My dear Sophia, • j 

The newspapers* 1 »ave not j 
deceived you; the exhibition of! 
the Louvre is indeed a most splen-1 
did spectacle, and highly credit- j 
able to the aats and manufactures 


of France. Every article that is 
manufactured in the country, from 
the most trilling to those of the 
greatest value, lias here a place; 
and certainly the mirrors and the 
china are the most beautiful I ever 
beheld. It is here that the fair 
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devotee of fashion should repair open work, over which is 4 * tJiirdL 
to find all that is most expensive, triple flounce. Tfiis kind of trim- 
elegant, and tasteful in female cos- ming has not so crowded an-effect, 
tume : the display of jewellery is as you would suppose from the de* 
particularly brilliant. Besides the scription, because the flounces are 
credit that such an exhibition is to small, and arc put close together, 
the nation, it cannot be doubted Another anti a very favourite style 
that it will be materially service- | of trimming consists of three or 
able to the cause of trade. I heart- j four tucks as close us s possible to- 
ily wish that you had one on a si- gethei^ .there are three rows of 
milar plan in London. I am per- these, with embroidery between 
suaded it would soon vie with that each, and a flounce of rich work at 
which is now the boast of France. [ the bottom. The newest trimming 
Our promenade costume is now ! >for the bottom of dresses is bouil - 
of the simplest description. Co-! Ions placed lengthwise; there are 
loured cambrics have been very five of them together, and they are 
much in estimation until the last half a quarter in length; these five 
week, but at present they arc rare- consist of a single piece of muslin 
lyseeniipon eligantesof ton. White | divided by puckerings; they are 
perkii/e is now entirely the rage for i very full, and stand out from the 
thepromenadc, anti indeed for din* ! dress : there is a distance of a nail 
ner also. Waists are tire same ;j in breadth between each five. Just 
length as last month: the skirts of below the bouillons, there is a vow 
gowns are made still narrower, and J of little squares of tulle inserted 
gored in a most unbecoming man- || in the skirt; and a very narrow 


ner, so that the gown skirt, which jj border of lace, set cm plain, fi¬ 
at the bottom is scanty, is so very | nishes the trimming, 
narrow at top, as to have scarcely j High dresses are nowin general 
any fulness at all, and the little 1 made tight to the shape, and pele-. 
that there is, is thrown entirely to rines of the same material are in 
the middle of the back. You will considerable estimation: they usu* 
easily imagine the disfiguring ef- j ally button in front, are trimmed 
feet which this fashion must have ! round with a triple flounce of plain 
upon ladies who are more than soft muslin, and have a full muslin 
moderately en-hon-point: it is, how- ruff. Black lace pelerines are also 
ever, usually adopted, and the very much worn; they are in ge- 
stoutest, as well as the slimmest, fi- neral large, and of the richest 
gures are attired in the same roan- quality. We have also Jichus of 
ner. The skirts of dresses are dif- cambric, cut out at top to fit the 
ferently trimmed, but all a little bust, with a falling collar; itkey 
lower than last month. Some have have long pointed ends in front, 
a triple flounce, disposed in large but the point behind comes, no.' 
plaits at the bottom of the dress; lower than the waist: these, are 
above this the gown is worked per- slightly embroidered round the. 
haps about a nail in breadth in edge and the collar to correspond.; 
open work; this is surmounted by These handkerchiefs have a nett.: 
a triple flounce, and this again by j and simple effpt, but, in. my opi- 
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iiion, they are only calculated for those which I mentioned in my 
dishabille: here, however, thev are last letter, are most in favour, 
worn in the fullest dress; but still * Straw, though it is in fact the 
they are not so fashionable as sau- ! material most appropriate to the 
loirs composed of silk and gold season, is very little worn j the few 
thread intermingled. This mag- hats one sees of it are ornamented 
nificent fashion!* not a new inven- with a broad satin ribbon, plaited 
tion ; it was first introduced dur- i in bias on the edge of the brim, 
ing the autumn of 1809. The at/m- Gold-colour, which has been fora 
toir is striped alternately with gold long time out of favour, is now 
and silk, or silver and silk. Coijue- again become fashionable, ltose- 
hcot and very dark green are the colour, lilac, and gold-colour are 
favourite colours for gold stripes; now in great favour, especially lor 
and azure, lilac, and pale rose, are ribbons. Bonnets of tulle are ge- 
niost fashionable w ith silver. nerallv ornamented with ribbons of 

Now let me speak to you of cha- either of these three colours, and 
peatix , the favourite materials for flowers to match; but I have ob- 
which 5wre,gi o?de Naples, gazegaif- served, that within these few days 
free, perkale, and crape: the last,’ tulle chapeaux an* very little seen, 
however, is very little worn. Bon- A whimsical, hut not inelegant, 
nets are now of a very moderate head-dress is a chnpcaui the crow n 
size; the crowns are almost uni- composed of white gros de Naples, 
versally of a small oval shape. I and the brim of tulle, which is co- 
have, however, j ust noticed one of! vered with ribbons laid on length- 
a new form : the brim, which is of J wise: sometimes they are set on 
a moderate width, and rounded at quite plain, and have the effect of 
the sides, is composed of white stripes; sometimes they are bouil- 
gros de Naples, and edged wflth a | lone, and at others fluted; but at all 
double trimming of blond, laid on | times* the brim is finished with it 
in very large plaits: the crown is J very full ruche of ribbon cut hi 
exactly the shape of a shell; one ! points. 

half of it is of pink and the other of [ Let us now take a peep at the 

white gros de Naples; it is fluted in ! breakfast-table of a French belle, 
the same manner as a shell, and fi- whom we shall find attired in a vc- 
nished at the bottom w r ith a knot of ry unbecoming style of dishabille, 
ribbon, llats made of gauflreed A wrapping-gown, composed ol 
gauze have in general a full rou- coloured cambric, either spotted 
leau of plain gauze at the edge; or figured, made extremely loose, 
those of crape, are trimmed with and put on, or, if one may say so, 
deep blond. Many of the gros de thrown on, with very little atten- 
Naples chapeaux have an edging of tion to neatness; and a smart fer¬ 
tile same, either full or plain : if it uette, usually adorned with some 
is full, it is disposed in ptiints; if glaring ribbon, form in general 
plain, it forms a simple band, the breakfast dress of a trench 
Flowers still continue to form the eltgante . The promenade costume 
.favourite trimming' of chapeaux: I have given you an account of, 
Vol. I nr. No. XLVL ' K k 
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ftnd that is often the dinner dress: 
it happens, however, that tlie din¬ 
ner gown is sometimes ma^eTow; 
and I have noticed one or'two of 
these lately made in a prettier and 
less formal style than I have been 
accustomed to see since we length¬ 
ened our waists. One of these 
dresses has a tight body, but the 
front is made full across; there is 
exactly in the centre of the bust a 
plain strip, to which the full part 
buttons: this kind of front forms 
the shape in a very becoming man¬ 
ner, and takes off from the formal¬ 
ity of tl)e long waist: the long 
sleeve is nearly tight to the arm, 
and the short one very full, and fi¬ 
nished with a rich embroidery at 
the bottom. Another of these bo¬ 
dies ts that styled corsage l*enfant: 
it is of the same shape us a child’s 
frock, and is composed of broad 
bands of plain muslin, intersected 
with narrow strips of embroidery; 
ithe long sleeve is formed in a simi- 
lur manner 

I have nothing novel to describe 
to jou in full dress, but I have re- 
sci ved, as a bonne-bouebe , one of the 
most beautiful court dresses 1 have 
seen for a long time: it is one in 
winch a j ouug marchioness, who 
promises to be distinguished in the 
/mul ton , was lately presented at 
court. The gown is of tulle, em¬ 
broidered m stripes in a rich,and 
beautiful pattern, and finished at 
the bottom with a deep ruche of 
blond net. 1 should observe, it is 


worn over a white satin slip i it,to 
tight to the shape, except at the 
top of the bust in front* where ft 
fulness .of plain tulip, looped down 
in the middle with pearl, shades 
the bosom in a very delicate titan- 
per: the sleeve is Ornamented with 
a double fall of blond op the shoul¬ 
der ; it is of a moderate length, and 
is finished at the bottom witli J a 
quilling of plain blond netv The 
nianteau, of white gros de Naples , 
slightly figured with pink, is trim¬ 
med round with small bouquets, 
each of which consists of a red and 
white rosfef&nd a small bunch of 
gold wheat-ears. The train of the 
manteau is very long, and it ip fas¬ 
tened to the waist by attest us to 
correspond, clasped^jn front with 
rubies. The head-dj;ess was a nux- 
I ture of lilies formed of peariiand 
gold wheat-ears, with magnificent 
lace lappets affixed to the back of 
the head. I know nq^trhethpr J 
mentioned to you, that lappets were 
revived by the Duchess d’Angou- 
leme: they had been Jaid aside 
from the time of her graceful mo¬ 
ther. 

I must ijmt forget to tell you, that 
we are now so very decorous, that 
our petticoats are as awkwardly 
long as o.qr waists. 

Fashionable colours are, lilac, 
rose, gold-colour, azure, and bright 
‘green. 

Farewell, my dear friend t Al¬ 
ways your , , 

, • Euftocty. 

* 


FASIUONABL£JUllNfrCItfl'i, 

PLATE 22-—HftlfAItY WINDOW -CURT^IM 

, A plain drapery for a library or is formed, into large pipes filled! 
study, executed by Mr. Stafford | with wpol M <and^is aewufeto a (Mere 
of Bath, of moreen or velvet, which 1 of coarse cuppas* wffch to pre- 
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INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &C. 


viously prepared to the lengths, 
depths, and shape of the facia. 
The pipes may be ornamented 90th 
plain or appliqued velvet, ar is 
'shewn on the curtains. A small 
.gilded bead of wood is to be ap¬ 
pended at the lower edge and fi¬ 
nish of file pipes, under which a 
very full net-work fringe fixed 
with card-tacks. The depth of 
the facia and the fringe must of 
course be guided by the extent of 
dead-light. The tiblet in the cen¬ 


tre is covered plain, and embel¬ 
lished with a figure of Meditation-; 
the back-ground is composed of 
mindr objects, emblematical of the 
subject^ and the whole is carved 
in atonrelievo. A terminus in the 
pier supports a globe on the plat¬ 
form, the interior being a depo¬ 
sitory for manuscripts; it also con¬ 
tains a clock-ihpvement, the dial 
of which presents itself on the 
outside, surmounted with an ap¬ 
propriate device of Mercury. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. Ccrtis, auristto his Royal 
Highn&tf the Prince Regent, has 
lately published a second and en¬ 
larged edittbn of hjs work On the 
Physiology and Diseases of'the Ear; 
accompanied by a plate of riewly 
invented acoustic instruments, de¬ 
scriptive of the French, German, 
and Spanish artificial ears for as- 
siting hearing; likewise au im¬ 
proved hearing-trumpet. In this 
edition the physiology|s much ex¬ 
tended, and the uses of the differ¬ 
ent parts of the human ear are 
more fully explained by a minute 
comparison of its structure with 
tlmt 'of the different classes of 
animals, particularly quadrupeds, 
fowls, insects, the amphibious tribe, 
and also fishes. The treatment 
employod in the various diseases 
of the ear is considerably enlarged; 
and in the latter part of the work 
is detailed a variety of interest¬ 
ing cases, some of them of young 
persons born deaf and dumb, who 
have obtained their hearing and 
speech by the author's new modes 
•wf* practice. 

* Mr. Curtis will commence his 
B$j|t Course of Lectures ou the 


Anatomy, Physiology, uud Patho¬ 
logy of the Ear, on Friday, Oct. l. 
at the Royal Dispensary for Dis¬ 
eases of the Ear, Carhsle-street. 

A work is in the press, entitled 
The Theory of Elocution, exhibited 
in connection with a new and phi¬ 
losophical account of the nature 
of instituted language, by B. H. 
Smart, professor of elocution, and 
public reader of Shakspeare: 8vo. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, author of 
Poems, consisting of Elegies, Son¬ 
nets, Songs, &c. — Phantoms, or 
the Irishman in England, a farce 
—The Sons, or Family Feuds, a 
tragic play—Confined in vain, or 
a Double to do, a farre, &c.—is 
preparing for the press a volume 
of Miscellanies , in prose and verse, 
consisting of Essays, Tales, Poems, 
&c. moral and entertaining, which 
is expected to be ready for publi¬ 
cation M November next 

The Cur,lie's Appeal to the Equi-* 
ty and Christian Principles of the 
British Legislature, the Bishops, 
the Clergy, and the Pnblic, on the 
peculiar Hardships of their Situa¬ 
tion ; and on the Dangers resulting 
to Religion, to Morals, and to the 
K K 2 
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rOETRY. 


Dear is the summer of day, when the foun¬ 
tains, , 

Unfetter’d and free, pour the bright chrys- 
tal stream, 

Dear is the cataract’s leap in the mountains. 
When sp:ykling at night in the moon’s sil¬ 
ver beam ; 

Dear are the shoals where the sea-horse is 
hounding. 

With his icicled mane and his eye-balls of 
fire; 

But deare.r than all, is the comfort surround- 

■up 

The wife of Ins choice, and the hearth of 
his sire. 

- - I-- 

SONG, 

Tor Tiir Amah.ur Society, Glasgow. 

By Jons Carnegie. 

Sunil with great applause by Francis Macciu, 
j'.sq. one of the Alembert of the Society. 

Come, O come, F.uphrosyne! 

Come, and with thcc bring along 
Wit and sweet Hilarity, 

Laughing Mirth, and cheerful Song : 

Come, and join the sons of glee ; 

Bring Apollo in thy train; 

Bring the Muses nine, to be 
Minstrels in the jocund strain. 

Love and Beauty also bring: 

Beauty, sourre of fond desire ; 

Love, that rapt immortals sing, 

Ne’er shall cease iu licav’n’s bright choir. 
All shall one grand chorus join. 

All shall swell the vocal strain ; 

Joy and harniouy divine 

Hence shall ever with us reign. 

Joy and harmony divine, Jfr. 

SONNET. 

To Mrs. T- H—m—t—», (’•Insgoic, after a 
grand Ball and elegant Supper. 

Oh! thou, possess'd of worth and matchless 
grucc, 

To thee, fair excellence, belong the bays ; 
Thy brilliant wit enlivens every face; 

Thy merits rare demand the meed of praise. 

The laughing hours how gaily dost thou 
lead! 

In tli y blest mansion love and friendship 
rcicn, 

Where varied pleasures every hour succeed,. 
DilVusing joy, while charms the sprightly 
strain. 

The dance and song each heart fill with de¬ 
light ; 

The festive board inspires with mirth and 
glee: 


Hence all with transport bless the happy 
night, 

Where love and plcn&uro reign’d — be¬ 
stow’d by thcc. 

Oh! that I could a wreath of roses bring! 

Upon thy brows I’d place the garland gay ; 

For She from whom out greatest pleasures 
spring. 

Should thus be crown’d, and q&een be of 
the day. 

Glasgow. John Carnegie 


ADDRESS TO THE AUTHOR OF “ T11E 
ANGLER,” a 1’oem, 

lV7tO invites the Fair Sex to partake of hit 
favourite Amusement , ffc. 

What strains are those that float across the 
mead }■*• 

Who tunes to social nnison the reed ? 

Ab! ’tis the angler’s lyre; he tempts the 
fair 

To join his pastime, and his pleasures share. 
Let's listen; and if we approve his lay, 

To glades and rills and streams let's haste 
away. 

“ Sweet are the angler’s sports, believe, yc 
fair ; 

Remote from dust and smoke ajnd noise au<l 
care. 

Here Contemplation soothes the labouring 
mind. 

And for all griefs a speedy cure ye’ll find ; 
Serenity will give your eyes new fires. 

New life, new spirits, all that love inspires; 
While air and exercise will cause a glow. 
Brighter than bloom Circassian can bestow. 
Too long has man, by foolish custom sway’d. 
Unsocial thro’ the fragrant meadow stray’d ; 
In solitary' haunts his hours employ’d, 
Which better with the fair had been enjoy’d. 
Woman the social circle we proscribe, 

The soul of harmony, of wit the tide ; 
Curtail the pleasures Heaven would bestow. 
And stop the source from whiely our bliss 
should How. 

Man, own thy error; ev’ry art employ 
T’entice thy fair-one to partake thy joy.” s 

Well sung, brave bard! the fair-ones hiar 
thy strains, 

And their applause rewards thee for thy 
pains; 

They’ll join the angler’s sports; their toast 
shall be. 

To jolly Bnglers all”—with three times 
three. M. W 1 . 

Mcch-Hadham, Hertfordshire. 


L. Harrison, Printer, 373, Strand. 
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HINTS ON 1 ORNAMENTAL GARDFNING. 

H 

(( outinntA frwn*p 18 R ) 

PL VI L 20,-^A-^-rCFS. ** J 

Tnf annexed plate repres^ffu^wmit*’orcottage; the hanging side 
gateways to parks oi utl>ei i^^BjWltSbisted in btren^ Aj pyfrhe8011- 
duites, piogresMiely adHnci^^jPwp posts, according l| dotted 
character from simple park-pa Itfi# | Iirtjfi fhat to the* tight forms- a 
to the deoftmed bn work sliced. haUd-^te td tJorr^sj^ohd * 
to avilfaNnr mansion. The third design /s United to a 


Vol. % VH 


The first design consists ®f a jilla or Superior f^nn-kottse; and in- 
park fence-gate m two modes ot deed isnpphd&ble to dny residence 
cxerutfeii, that to the Tight is eoa- stWtre OnUxnenut ptabellishment 
lirasured Vy U!sn ^ pales of differ- is not parpculari^ ^tudie^ ", 
cut lengths) 1 that’s® the^e^t-is "The gate reffreaeftf^d id the 
stiaight at top, 4 Md ifttflsfiAbre }UV r f6$tffhntiftt»dcd$S Of superior 
liable to the depreda ar'dtr of gai^tfys: it j| Oriented 

frequently occur,' for *®jw|hvWe 3u / ^oh^$M'uW: be connected with 
strengthens iftjQttiejrlPb wjfnV, ana 0 lodges be 

where mj^r^ aje 

nuttfd. c 0 H i'*'V 1 * 64 ftffthsrflpl^J^imghaPark- 

flracsecond design« a^Whghte, £rttri aces, see AckeftnejwtJ^ffs^o- 
of v^ry considerable strength Inn utorfc Sec# Ser. vol. II p. 312 . 
of a novel form; it is suited to a f&ttn- * 4 
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1 • MISCELLANIES. 

* 

S % - 

1 • CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AtiVlSEft. 
, t To S. SAGEPHIZ, Ezq. 


Mr. Adviser, 

< I have seen frequently in- 
titano&( in tlie newspapers of per¬ 
sons being punished for obtaining 
goods under falsp pretences. I do 
not know how far the law extends 
on’this point, but I am sure it 
ought to comprehend the crime of 
which my husband is guilty; for I 
think T can prove satisfactorily,that 
*he lias gained possession of me in 
that manner But in order, good 
‘ sjr, to lay the case clearly before 
you, I will just tell you the method 
he took tq cheat me into matri¬ 
mony. 

1 am an only daughter, and my 
mother had sui h an implicit belief 
in the truth of the old adage, 
“ Spare the rod and spoil the child/' 
thal she thought it a duty incum¬ 
bent on her to whip me regularly at 
least twice a day while I was an 
infant. My father, who was a good- 
natured and easy-tempered man, 
often remonstrated on this w hole- 
some severity, as my mother used 
tp call bat always without effect.. 
She declared that there was no ! 
keeping children in order without 
correction; and, unfortunately, 9 he 
forgot that I was not to continue 
always a child, for up to my‘fif¬ 
teenth year she could dot persuade 
herself to treat mo a'sif I was,any 
thing else. Now, you must know, 
Mr. /VdvisCr, that from the time I 
entered ay teens I thong lit myself 
a young woman: yoh may judge, 
therefore, how ill* I brooked toy 


dear mstauna'indiscipline, and 1 how 
much I longed fbr an opportunity 
to Escape from it. Unfortunately, 
j ust as I attained ipy sixteenth y ear, 
this opportunity presented itself. 
Mr. Snubwcll, who had been lobg 
intimate in otir family, made pro¬ 
posals for nle, which were rejet ted 
by toy igother lor various leasons , 
one of them was, that she thought 
me too young to marry. You may 
be sure that our opinions on this 
sub]cct did notcointtde. Mr. Snub- 
well made private applications to 
myself: he protested the most m- 
. viol able jflfu tiqp for me; vowed 
that, il l consented to marry lmrt, 
he would always treat me with the 
greatest kindnes. and indulgence; 
Und, in short, made me so many 
fair promises, that 1 consented io 
eldpe w ith him, and we were pri¬ 
vately married. 

Wc have not yet been married 
quite three months, and when I tell 
you how he has treated me during 
that time, y ou will judge what cor¬ 
rect notions lie has of kindness and 
indulgence. 

Almost in the beginning of o^r 
honeymoon, I took it into my bead. 
one day #b avail myself of the li; 
berty which 1 fancied t had gained 
by my marriage, an# I did not re¬ 
turn tQi # ne*rJy half tui hour after 
our usual'tinfe of dining. » in¬ 
stead of toy spouse waiting to re¬ 
ceive me vfixh smiles and ^06d- 
humourj I found h’mfseated at ta¬ 
ble, kritbh countenance ten- timhs 
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» 

more .expressive of crossness and his account, I am perpetually out- 
ill-humour than eyer my, tapther’s authority, and my^ins 

hid been. He^ad helped himself, oTormaWn lire jiearly as numerous 
but as soon a$ he saw mcjffe <3enfst* ! as tl&slpf commission; so that be- 
ed from eatjpg, in orfftr,«^tectuf&* ^an^^/Hh^he^finds occasion to 
me on what he jelled my breach 1 9C <4 and snap at! me from morn- 
bothof duty ana good mhmrcjf# in** log trlT £ight. If I speak, what I 
epc^fig’ W long $gr die \w^l I Jsty' is foolUk, or ill-timed, or Iin- 
Jtjmc. jrWoujW yOvjJjeHove m pertinent. If I am ,sffent, I am 
Ad\ iscr, though 1 Was^xcffiiugly^ «*tkef.s«ffj^n or fplotfing^nffachief. 
hungry, I wascpppelled tp sjt.for | My ac$ion||giY£ as mush offence 
half an hour before heauffc^l^me} «s my arojrds :<sometimes I, behave 
to put a bit into my month? and childishly; at others, 4| Ieffect an 
when 1 would liave demonstrated air of womanly consequence, which 
in my turn, 1 w«a silenced by,' “ $ 0 , atmy^geisjruliduiQus. It was but 
word*, madam, jou have lizard nay' this veay day that- he told me roy 
pleasuie, and 1 will take? care that Judgment‘WM so bad, that I ought 
you sfcrjjJ^ cpnfprm to itand.'he ^t*vgr to act^khout consulting 
directly ra^g f<?r the servaut^whom iffra. As We Sniff this just after 
he had-seiat^wff of the room wlffle 'breakfast, 1 thought I would play 
lie was speffjting to me. A^Icould him an innocent trick, which might 
not puisne the subject in th&ptp- perhaps make him ashamed of him- 
sence of the footman, I sat silent, self. Accordinglv, when we sat 
swelling with\exation, and without ffowu^o dinner, l puton a\ti\ dc- 
tasting a morapl, while_my mure^face, and asked ,him if I 

tempered lord and master fiiishec|j) 'mjghthelp myself. “ lielpyour- 
hi& charter, and I never saw^j||n^ g^f!” pried he, in a tone of asto- 
e.it so hearty a, one, without cop-£ ')»islm1eni , iC for Heaven’s sake what 
descendingtosiddressasinglew^rd pew whim is this?”—*“ It is not a 
to me. I repressed my tcursi With whim, sir,” replied I veuy humbly; 
difficulty tilt the sprvaot withdrew: it la^oplya proofiof obedience to 

when, I'burst iuto.^jviolent fit or )Qur' commands*, You know you 
cryjng; upon which he tpok his told me Ibis motoring I ought ne- 
hat, sayings.with a sneer, that he ver £o act without consulting you r 
saw I w^s disposed to play |be fya- now, as eating is an act; I thought 
by, and that I wanted a l&tle of mj —— w t ' , 

gooff mamma’# discipline, which, if lie interrupted me by such a fta¬ 
ke did opt fiod me in p better,hu- rjpbs burst off passion, that 1 was 
mquf on his return, UeUfonld per? to run and lock myself into 
, h^ seif d fop her to ipfiagit., With my.wu chamber, litre, as I sat 
this polity speech he ^{fitted mjm deploring my jil fortune in being 
and $ je6, iLim ajfaiii, till jaed to a man fitter for a task-mas - 

font ojoloq&tbe foHowin g*napfni ng: ter to a^N eg*o^ plantation, than the 
* %o^a^that tim^tortjjiis 1 veiily | husband of a* freedom J£ngtish- 
beUevg^hat hg has been frying a jwo£t§n, jfc qarae into my head that 
series of experiments on ’tny pa- f I'lvoulff take your advice upon the 
ti$nce and.temper..^, Adcorffinffiti subject; artd.if you tin nit there are 
•• ' . 1 u;M I'Ll 2 1 ‘ 
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any legitimate meaMof exiiicatjng perhaps m a few minutes'after* 
metotn the power of my tvrSnt, 1 wards she shews a .degree of good 
will gladly* haveVefcanrfee tertbent, sense, and .even sm»» above he t 
even if Ilb&i obliged to go hack yeafrs. 4 « „ 

to mamma, becauie site can’t whip t But however she may change in 
me nodr, you kWr; in 0\ery other other resppets,* therein >one poi^t 
Respect, I wds ten times better 6ff ; m* which she novel wAHes, that is, 
tbaft I hate b£ei» shoe 1 became a ( in c^nstantlyuappearing resolved 
wife.*- Pray, sir, tell tne what you* <to have her osfo way; and this is 
think I had better do, as good a« you what 2 (neither can nor will hear 
ean, and ybu will for» ever oblige If,* Mrw Adviser, you could point 
your bumble Servant, ' CUV a way to break her spiut, I 

* % { S. StWBWELL. thotold take it as a very great fa- 

" vour. I have ti ied various means 

I had'*Scarcely perused this 1st- without success} and if you can 
ter when I Whs presented With the 'suggest any that is feasible, it shall 
following: • u f bh carefully attended to by your 

Mt. ADVisnt, t* . obedient 

After jttmainifig a bfifchelor. 'o Samlix Snubwell. 
till I had nearly attained iny fcqtj- 

eth year, I was foolish enough to I do not know how my achice 
be caught by the pivftjf face add, may be rdislird bj this couple, but 
aitloss vutveti pf agir^of sixteen, J must begin itbyassuung them, 
who was brought pp by one of the that they are both in the v ,ong. 1 
moststvqie mothers I ever knew, lMhk|lfilrircumstdntesconsideied,* 
As I intended to marry sometime however, that the wife, if not less 
or other, it struck mo that I coa^ aflame, is at least moic u be pi~ 
not make a better cljoicej bfecaWh bird, than the husband; but I am 
I supposed, that 0 girVaefcustomed afraid that her c ase is without ie- 
to nothing hut liershness, would be $h?edy m law, no provision having 
so docile and iubniH^ivb, tbati I 1 beep made, as iai aai I can lc.un, 
tdiolild not haveth« h sat trouble in the English 1 code* to punish dc- 

making hm conform to fny will, brnipiedts of Mt Snubwcll’s de- 
Buf I was quite mistaken; tlmtf scuptioia Ikai indeed there are too 
submission iqt*A gehHeness,«liicib nasty,df $b$mf. for I fancy, that if 
milked her demeanour lobar jib'? every^Hvifef w^ose hand had been 
rents, 1 disappeared os soon-as She Cftifaiftfe# by whitt my correspond- 
became a wife, and she could ttot ent vqfy justly calls false prclen- 
shew less Reference* to ray ahtbOr- cc s, werelW^pin a divorce, c.r oven 
uty, ami less desirfeAoplefUt^me, 1 a separ^tiosnfrom her mmejvtbe 
if she h^d been used fill her life to tithks of men would very soon 
have bet own way hi-every jespect befclpnncd. ,* **« 

The thing which provokes me the All $hat I cAtt advise my qorre- 
most is, that; l do not know what to spondentte dd<is,to make the best 
make Of her * at tinies ,she saykand of the Jot she has chosen ; and pen- 
does ‘•uth silly diihgs* that I am haps, wltha little management, she 
tempted to think her a fooh, and ||*nay find *hdr husband’s conduct 
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mdYe supportable.^ By conforming 1 appears to me that heyvas-top’&nb,- 
cheerFully tp iiis wishes, she will missive a love*", ami his trgpsitipa 
deprive him ofjalljust pretence to : to the lordly husband was too sud- 
find fault with her; and by listen-, den to' he relished by a ,young 
, ing with patiences and.gentleness, cyreatnrj wlipse head way likely to 
.if die accuses l^r unjustly, she beta little turpedVby his previous 
gives herself-the only yliance she’ attentions and professions., i an* 
can ptftsihily have, of making him filr from ’Revising him to comply 
ashamed of his petulance.*, As,Jiie .implicitly with his wife’s fancies, 
seems to presume upon, her years- hut for.bis own sake, as welffuiiheis, 
to treat her as a child,; she must ,! he should makc^a moderate usp, of 
shew, jhy the steady propriety ofi his conjugal authority*; jX he does 
her eouduct, that in understanding not, l«e may exact from his youth- 
-at least she is a. woman.—As to the ful helpmate the slavish obedience 
gentlemah, 1 must inform hirri^that of 'fear, but lie Jf jH never .obtain 
1 do not know any method.of break- that ready and, ^iofcre .acquies- 
ing his wife’s spirit; but I think pence with his wishes which springs 
that, byadittle rational kindness, lie from love, 
might easily;bend it to his will. It A *- ?* S. Sagepiiiz. 
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A Tale ? fr cirri J he Spanish ojl Cervantes.’' ' **' 
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(Continued from p. 20j.) / 

v ' ' ‘ - , 

u The sea was now sufficiently, landivas of no avail to p^ ; an J ex- 
calm to permit us-to use our oa^'; posed to greater danger than be- 
and being sheltered by the |ope, fore,we, were too pmch occupied 
we hastened to gain .the land, in in, preserving oujr o^n lives, to owe 
order to ascertain whet her any-pact, any effiwts to ascertain the.fatpof 
of the wreck of. the other galley others.. Fetole, considering the vio- 
had been driven oB-sliofe. My lenoe of the storm^resolved no 
only hope nb#*5was, at jea&teto longerLomppose its fury, and turn- 
clasp in tny-arms the corpse,©f the ing iheptpwvhe took the rudder in 
unfortunate Leonisa, te„ bathe it, his h^nd^aiid gave j-he vessel to 
with my tears, rihI '^pkyjt.the lag-t dje wind. The -galley was driven 
sad duties of : Ibegge<|, ^whH^uektimpeiuosity. that.in three 

one of the Ch r istiao;ren^adoes,' ^days and .nights, passing within 
who^vas going/Pn sb^te*, parsee ^ig^jt. of .Trapani and,Palermo, we- 
fai*t, Promising him- a potash) er-i entfStel the ^traits., of, Messina, s . 


able reward if successful,^.but exhausted. by„fa- 

denied, ?ne eyeh^this last;iupia$- ragqe, piid iwfimmipent dingey of 
cb^fprleaaiu^. The .teniprat r^ sij^i.q^sarlived ,etTyip^oli# t where 
sumed/its furjj;-aud aeStped-lp dte- ^y/ihaattffj.iprewosisly tqi: dividing 
rive f^esh strength from (the tern- tbebootyr^td, paying? tljpe Mpg.as y 
•poraigs# eessjpttion. «a»ual a trihute'of 911'e Was at- 

chiwffingidlie shelter of®! hcisd-fl talked by; aj,fever, whiqji cairipd 

M:- ' y ■ i * 5 '? *■' - ' 


sutd a. tribute of 900 Was at- 
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him off in less than three days 1 affected; net ertheless-he endea- 
TUe king and the ah aide esta- voured to sooth the *>oirows o{ hts 
blishediu those provinces to watch fiiend by every argument frieudl- 
over the ifttfp'ests of th$ Grand ship and reason could suggest, but 
Heignipr J[wto, as you Know, claims invaiu; hi* grief admitted but of 
the inheritance Thf all who die one sourceof consolation—the hope 
without making their will), seized and prospect of a ^pefcdytilchvei- 
npon the property oi my late mas- ance from terrosti ial cares, 
ter between them, and I became] 4t I .know,'* argued Mahomet, 
the slave of Aran Bashaw, then “ that you tv ill reject both tonso- 
Yiceroy of Tripoli. A fortnight lation and assistance, but I will 
afterwai d* he leceivcd the appoint- noton that .account remit my ex- 
ment of Viceroy of Cyprus. I have email to seive you; 1 must ti eat 
accompanied him hither, but with- you as a skilful physician, who re- 
out any design of ransoming my- fuses Ins patient what he asks con- 
self. My master, As.an, has often tinually lot, and (orces upon him 
desired me to write to my friends what he dislikes. No one in Ni- 
ior that purpose, as he had often cosia lias more power and authonty 
heard from the soldiers of Fctale than my mastei, not excepting 
that I was of a good family, but I even the viceroy hipwelfi, and that 
have always rdused compliance, being the case, as it really is, I am 
On the contrary, »I have told him, here lord pai amount, having, as I 
that though ofia good family, I was bcfoie mentioned, theentireasc u- 
not rich, and tboae who had assu- deucy over hun. I tell you this, 
red him of my wealth had deceived as I intend to persuade him to pur- 
him. If yonare desnous, my' dear chase you, and when we aie more 
Mahomet, of knowing my plahs, I constantly together, we i.m con- 
can only-say 1 have* formed none. cert*tlle best mcasmes to be pnr- 
What happiness can I ever expect sued ; at least we shall be able to 
again to ciyoy after thtf loss of'all, fcfdnsoie each other, and I tiust 
2 hold dear m the world?' No; 1 'We Shall contrive some plan to rt - 
thall resign myself to my>fate„ and viveyqur spiijts and appease my 
•trust that grief will shorten tny angry conscience}”—“ '1 hanks, 
wretched Me, and'unite-me with dear Mahomet,” said Richaid, “ tor 
my beloved ip another world. You your kind intention, though t an- 
liave now beard thejfiisftOry of my ticipate theywiil all prove frpit- 
misfortUnes, the cause of any-tears less. But I ought no longer,to de- 
aud melancholy. Leonisa is dfcad f Tain y ott hefe listening to my me- 
and with her are fled my hopes of lanch'oly-sg^hnplaint < i, and liipder- 
bliss; fur although whilst shelved’ ing you from going to the tints, 
they were but faint,whither 4 see at crowd of people 
Grief here overdftpftd the utftlap-' ; liasteaitig. I imagine it*is to bc- 
py Richard; lus tonguerefused ut- bold the 1 departure;of the former 
terancc; and bttWingMears, in, viceroy, to make room fOr his suc- 
spite of his effdtts to TSrtitrain'tbeir^ cetsor.”—“ Yoq are right, n replied 
flowed ‘•down his manly cheeks,-^- Mahomet :** let us go nearer, and 
Mahomet himself was powerfully yhtt vrffl see a ceremapy which 
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perhaps rfiay please you.”—“lam .land of Cyprus, was ready t6do 
"ready,” said Richard, >“ -and’ per- justice- to all* in the name of : the , t; 
haps your pite$eric,e will Ve useful Grand, Seignior. >.This citation hav- 
to me, fow the superintendent of Sing beenitgiven, the. Janizaries left 
my master’s*sl avd® may take a fair- <£be.path cleat - , so that every person 
,cy td'ilt u«e'md. s Ife is a’pilyiessj $njfghtbe at liS^ty to enter. Some 
Corsican, who has eaiised meniuc& ‘Greek Christians and Turks camte 
sulfe,ring;, a vile renegadd, who fofWard; bgf their complaints were 5 
possesses nothing human put the . so’trifling, that thfe cadi despatched 
outward form.”. .. them tl»$tantly; Vfor amoOig the 

They then hastened to the tents, <Tai - ks, all causes,* except thdse re- 
and arrived there at'the moment latvng ^.’marriage,'are, decided 
when the old bashaw approached/ ^vithoiit delay, the cadrfeeing'-the • 
and was met by ‘thenoew one at'the judgeinevery cause which he-hears, 
Entrance.' Ali Bashaw] - the pame end <^erj»|ities whhont&ny appeal 
of him who quitted the govern-, lying fro^i his tribunal. 5 A slave 
ment, was-accompamed by tne gar- *tben approached, and announced 
, rison of-Nicosia, width, since that! a mcrchupt, who had • brought an 
place has beCU under the Turkish exceedingly beautiful * Christina 
,dbininiofl>hl$<»i»posed of 500.men. slave, wliomhe wa£ desirous to dis- 
They were formed into two bodies;; pose of. The Turkish usher went 
some carried a-kind of harquebus^ |outj arid returned immediately with 
the others brandished their glitter- va venerable looking Jevy, who led 
iug sabres. 1 As soow*aS,they arri- . by the hand a femald'-in a Moorish 
ved at the tent of the ueW ba^Haw, dress, so rich and elega&t, that few 
they formed around Tt.^'Alfc then p of the, ladies of Fez or Morocco 
made a profound reveret*£e'|p could have vied'witli her, although 

san, who returned-it less obsenqej-' -they excel alltheotberddftwdes of 
ously. He then entered the pavi- Africa, not dxcepting'thpse of Al- 
lion of the new vieeroyV^ip a*- giers, loaded as tbeya,re-with jew- . 
ccndedfti niagnificent car, in which* els.' Her bead was covered with a - 
i.eparadedyound tl^Btentsjapcom- long bihek veil; -above Ircivfeet, 
panied by shoitteof V Long live the, ^vhjeh werpmaked, dcCordiiig tothte 
Bultau^Solimad, and H&spn B&rf -fashion' of the country, die wete 
shaw jijsvicegerent}’J||ffsSianuh^; two l^ige; goldjWaoelet*, wbich^et 
hold a long cpnfer^bcjei.,,^jdth ?1i]P off t^teir ^abaster whiteness Her 
predecessor 1 »)piajf$,wer&^oyerpd wilhl&cbkieevea, 

subj ept of tfcjp stat# 5 *^ ,w|*mh displayed ^all their beauties,’ 

isljdvd, ahd* of s^ndnpt^ jw%ks atv^ jtfiW ©lamented withgolden ( 
. gun' by< Alt‘ K Ajtiftbe^etid pf j$k *^of 
• houqs, tlie okdi appeyred^kt,i&n|bloid«red . _ 
trance of the'^snfilidn,.foiypEieci he&elegant. 

vdfegid,' i^^uyki4hv r/ Arib^ ? 4^| .par'tn^j|nidj|,in shojetj iSthe Jewt-bad 
Greek'] that'^o|:yer »ext^u^& ip |he'^periwpce of-art 

'plaint; ft prefer agmnsjt mf^owdjsfo^d grw tkt tofw^lpvfelinels*»f 
Ww. approach;? that 'Hafsan ’^rj ‘SJbte. slptfc h^tims dffered^lialef ' • 
shahr, appoinlc(1;vkeroy d^*tlu^Is'rr * ^Hra?«a4i>^nd the twobashaws* ' 
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^o^ateVff bfef veil!' She and thafyvhe^ b i e ) ^bii& i ^3yp|aiii^4h 
wi£hdrejy V iAfi|rscIf, kni^ Ijke the, hi^intontiori ? he had nc^doijbt AH 
sun emerg^nff^ornije^ind a olpud *jrpuM resign el^m^jt^jTlus 
wbicliliaB jqiTgVjJs&jpre^ the splea- ( icoHV^^'3e r «^ ll( »h|^;‘’.be- _ 

dour ot its raysjjier in com parable 'Iqnffto neither o/ us* j Shcij jipDce- 
bdattty Sazzlkd Ithe Wes of eWy forth the nraplrty jof ;the ’Grand, 
spectator, kverypne admired per, S^gmcyr; Jbuy^erijiJxi*namc^^cm 
©v^he'art was. touched, Jjut the ,wetsWtt{sdWp se§who daredisputa 
Cpiptioi^dr Richard \yas ipdes.cri-,, witty I dar^ replied Ali, 

batyle. Il^e "beheld, on^i?^i"? ; at JF“ f° r . * hav^bpH^; her with the 
‘ this^ehcb^dting; form, his crtyel ye£ fcam$design, and it is bt»$ just I, 
addretj Geonisa^iHat Leohisa for styould^have t^e.hpnour of present- 
whom Ins tears^had .flowed, and,; iug her to .the spl tan. :lbca,$ con-, 
whom h(|^m|g^npj}i had Jongcca-. vey Iieriii. a.fcw days to Cqnstaav- 
seel to exist. He saw her whoroty^ finople, and bfifer this jmitchlcss 
thought for evcj^lost to hun,* s tbe present to. my.sovereigujujierson.^ 
object of his voWs^j^Jils*wishes, n will, belli oxcelleut-nMjde -of iu*i 
of'bis dearest hopes. JBiit he 1)0- situating myself favonrj} 

held tycr in circumstances whi.chf fpr 

compelled him to restfoin tyjs trims-; 1 arp. now,feducedjfep ^private stav 

^ t i“ ;ee W *i°n» ^wp lo y- 

e^ul^ag^w^le.a^ sh^.hail me$* ^4 |h^(bfe it 


bashaws ajjd the^cad^feU the pq^-f arf^jpossession of a lucrative and 
* ey of beauty, ; »ud,.wfere the preyif, twioui^tyje goyj&rgmeq,fc TWisaf- 


*re< 


tr^ast^re^jo^get^ 1 metypprsist iivtitacctn 


i 




le^t tlnipfiestetois 

ifebigjaiaid^rvitbj|^t o% iwtWeste&l* 

. ‘k 'n ^ -I 

©<ofirc«ivey^! 

-WuiA. 1 ** <k T. 
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4t &nfl?l$i^1p$tthased ti$»sTafe ifthe dispute^rcfcrfej 
with Ute 's6fd intefeion of presto t Wit dteci^ikuatj^ji^li wiju* > 
irtg-ber to hisfiigliness,singerw^l 
the» first adn/offered Air her the 1 »e^Ke |£a 

rtlth detottftfed, reason an<f ' 

jrequnrflihatydfc'sliould resign jmll wmf^erjS|»m.^«* 
t laun to her; tod If You ofc^atim jupittop^l^eRt 
persist in o^jlking niy^ust nglHlra fa* ymjMik to the 
thilfarm shall punish Vour ftasltn&f Jv*ara^nWyi^ 

andfoBy.^ ^ 

The ca'di was <rt&3giited J& b^T all Tn§t l 

... . .44. Hmri M mTL9 .. <** . A >. _ *> . JA*K. t. + J* 


le ,UKe 
' rnfcmtf 



»CMI» tin wwa *«■«* 

'A- s. bJ 


W«i|U Wfe ti^advanu^of vice.’*- f J 

dfcputc, &d reaaitbe *l«db ;The amorouTlaslmwg were 
iu«j|ttaWA ^44rtllittffc!^^a4 »etv well satisfied wltlAhis 

kaidtigWysu<teto-h<%* rfl * u ^*I aLb ™£ gned 

gjffi pnf&cey wh||&,ande< 

to an USP$ hiar^^Lba^W 

fteflfeirt h#*%Wll<f^nndSf to satis- ftto fcfepetlay flo>1k*iW*Vr MS 
fr troth? 'UaWtu^'revebrritfg «assap, who was aWri oi Jus 
which the Mahodi^aqfjb^t^iB®: A* vtf&of of CtO%. 


priests 'fveValled oJjprtHcir yage^f j notpf bem^f dbl£ tobribrf tb 
tod the'two basflfews oWyed h^ I& Wflitt® hero* cr & hiijp, a; 
tofce. '* ** f n > ^t^KHjae excBks £o satisfy tl 

* Having tffcls obfeuqdl a luring, |an All ftrme^sit'Re; <jcSign 
the 0adi<eontHiue4: “ Y^)% %*, Mthljjkeflatter^jh^lnAeive 
Ah, that ydU desire to tjave 'tju* 1 succeeding, 

slave in order Jo present her to the 4 easily 'enabled to a*tur, 
sultan. $Hassan sijftt #jfc ahtte.J |grjNw40j»iyoving 
You allege^ tbtt as ypu wetflihie? ^W«ie *^1# *ThUs, 
first to offer former the 4 price de4 w^MSfeigiAey fcf 
maflded/«he #ugbt to befr'gftaj 

yw, ftKWyflKJewfcn ^ 


iTTTp/»Xf J 


yt>4, *hWK 
first via^b%> real 
p«ar very JpUfesifel 
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1 the* toiD%t^!»atoc?|er4>a^» 
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am! grief of Richard in seeing his adorable Leomsar!”— w You need 
dear L'ebnisa thus bargained away. say no more,” joyfully returned 
At first,'‘he igritald scarcely Credit' Mahomet “but do not betray her: 
the evides^SpT his senses, consi- ‘ fortune at length seems tQ smile on 
dering itimjwtsible, that she whom 1 you, *as she is now in the custody 
he imagined he had seen perish^ of my master ”-r-“ Do you not 
should still he'alive*, yet when he think,” added Richard, “ that 1 
had convinced himself that it was should place myselfwhere she may 
indeed herself that stood htefore j observe me?”—“ Certainly not,” 
him, the joy he felt in once again rejoined Mahotftet; “..for if any 
beholding v |ier was quickly dispel-1 suspicion were to ausc that )ou 
led by the renewed certainty that were acquainted with each other, 
she was lost ttf tvim. He turned to- the measures we must take to de¬ 
wards hid friend: “ Do ybtif know feat the plans both of the bashaws 
this slave?” saidhfil— u No, n repli- | and the cadi would be entirely 
ed Mahomet.—“Alas!” exclaimed frustrated.” 

Richard, “ itis the lihff rateful, yet * 1 (To be continued.) 

• * * _ * 

, u“ * . ON, CARICATURES. 

I" * r*y« f 

. ' (Eeom t/he Vtefich, &iUi Note* by the Editor.) 

Somt men of a seVere lastchavb In Herculaneum, are nothing else 
objedfW to the wholdf Vace of cari- but caricatures. Is not that a very 
natures; they tun see Nothing in good and humorous caricature, lit 
them but vulgar satire, equally Hi- which, upon a Greek vase publish- 
jurious to public smofals, which ed by Winkelrban, Jup^er is re- 
tliey attack* and tOart, which they, presertted earning a ladder to in- 
degrade. I am not of that opihiou, troduce himself into the bed-room 
and claim for painting that light of \lcmena by the window, while 
which has been always conceded to Mercury oflicioudv bolds the lun- 
poetry—-to pass * * tern, which gives light to this noc- 

1 <i from grave to light, from pleasant to ( turnal adv entute ? 

so»«re.” . True it is, thai*in modern times 

I think* one may bo allowed to vve arc indebted for the revival of 
laugh at tile Charges of Leopardo da -caricatures to no less persons than 
Vniei as one laughs at the 1 farces of Michael Angelo and JLeonardo da 
Moliere'.* It seems to hie' > a*aUis> Vinci, the restorers*of the ait of 
take, supported 1»y the authority of painting*. It was in one of those 
tiie etymology oftithb wort$'tarica-* unties of the pencil, into which his 
ture ( citrit aturd), f tO attribute* to flighty imagination often led him, 
» the Italian?tlie hortbttr dn'tbe dis- that Michael Angelo painted for 
grace of a specie^ of composition, the Italian comedy* the masks of 
of which many models Jiavb heed| Ftihch fifrfllHatluqqin; an extea- 
found among the relictf of antiqili- vdjjplnt oompositiqn, ip which, ne- 
ty which time lias spaced * The 1 , 4 -it had flour.sW f«rsom* 

three figures of Anchises^neas, |>r$iAup|y, umle.' Albert Dure. and 
and Ascanius, represented with the John of Bfiige-., in Geimany add the 
hc.ids of swine, which wcre’found Low Couwjies.—Ed. „ t 
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vevthelexs, #e arable-to discover of an expression so grotesque and 
fche author of The'Last Judgment. ? orjgins$V> that they have, if pn^ may 
r T’dp no® believe, that, the Ita- say, rbeeq^dopted. a% proverbs 
liana, iir.this department of the art, in painting. His Tgrotetion of St. 
found .-any. imitators in France be- ,m»ftKromwhicU 

.fore the^end of die sixteenth cen« spmh eminen^art'stjs h^ve not dis- 
tury, the period, at which tlie ia-. d^ed(^tp 4raw idjpaj^ which they 
moos Procession oftkeLeaguewa* in^e only had the; trouble of, ex- 
published. The author oftbts in- altii^" '_ v w 
gen ions and cruel raillery ^ which" '* v ,$f il^J^foTy pf France were to 
gave the last blow to. the monstpr r be^ repr^s^oted in caricatures, it 
of the League, is not knojvn. . popjd ^pjy h^ begunirom the date 
The talent for caricature con- of the regency. . Some caricatures 
sists in discriminating and seizing of tins juried have been preserved 
with rapidity either the real o$jmo- by .amateurs, which are not less 
ginary vice which may be fpupjiin distinguished by. thejjpir.it and ori- 
any thing;, and. ^carryingit, fo that ginality of the composition, than 
point of exaggeration „Jat which, bythe excessive licence of the sub- 
without ceasing to enabl^,|h^. pri- ject^ This circumstance,certainly 
giual to be recognised,'if is re$|- prpves the irregularities, of the 
dered ridiculous. What is most |hdhce, but at the same time it es- 
requisite in the designer more unquestionably his 

little compositions-.is |excessive good naturfc. ^he ap- 

that particular .kind which is. pro- thof bf tfee Philippics in verse was 
duced by malice and humour, and | imprisoned for a long time,and the 
is always seasoned 1 by a grain of , author of the Philippics in carica- 
absurdity. Caricature hasitbis in ture was jiot even inquired after, 
common with parody (which k re»- .This difference in the manner of 
sembles in many other respepts), j treating, the satpg-crime ,is to be 
that it is always most happy when e.xpiaiueff 'by.the character of the - 
it is exercised ,, oq objectskhat are:, offended,.prince. The.^author of 
exalted in the moral .and physical, j ppemhad calumniated his 
scale, and when propriety is most ! heart,, while the painter had only 
offended by thief ridicule- j^idiapled hisvioes.- s . .., . * 

Therpare very.few.gj;ea||:pain£- Louis XJf. was fer¬ 

vors who hatte not^nd^^eff thenj- h tih^jnCaricatures...JBis mistresses, 5 
selves in gomepccent.ricitjtesof this j severalqfv; his g^nprals, and some 
kind, bptJas they^attpehed -Jjttlp; <k^Msmmi»iers^ good 

Importance^ they* a snhjfar mhJ^ity,tqbe neg- 

have not /nffix^d tltew. names \to a fishwoman 

.such ffpeUady in a 

existence of wl#<sh' ha^ tb^ap pr^jr ♦ on fohose robp .js writ- 

IbTfjged by tfcqptdbe bavrel always smells of 

^djjerring.-T—tg another, the 
eowrnd eheec^t '|^tl<?fn^p,<||thelogjg.r.ohe,mottnt7 

ihtS'wedb foundation bn .a^ses,' are takiog the road /or 

Amengdibe.wOrksof .tbe latter are the fcourfs of justice. The single 
found a number of ! lantaitic>figures>< sariskff tlte Baarbqv^tm famished 



ON CARICATURES* 


^ *‘4 . ; v • '« 

It subject for twenty Caricatures, in 
Which "the ^Vaiar^wkaiw^irer^ly : 
handled. v’fcbte 

frcntgs^ftf da| i ^ ^aiatiSkcg. wOre 
so raa^y^ll^s. ftiWhych the an- 
•tbttfa and 

earicatttr esf: ^bau sMted^tbemsel ves; 
f'A man dfan amiable arntteady] 
talent, ubootthjrt^yestraa^vpro-’ 
jected the collection, a# if'in the 
. galleries an<f gardens of the'PalaU 
Roy;il, of the portraits pf the most 
remarkable persons of the age, at¬ 
tempting to make tbeiikefiess de¬ 
pend principally upon an 1 ; exagge¬ 
ration of their dress, their man- 
tters, and their accustomed atti¬ 
tudes. These two designs by 4)u- 
bescourt were very succe$riul;4nd 
areitill in estiaiatioii'nh)on|; sma^ 
tears: .fife * #t- 

< 'I’heReyolutionfnttiidatedFrince 
with avdehjge of • t^wieajhres,' i«| 
Which every event df 'the day, eve¬ 
ry sitting of tl«Nsftiottalkis^ejriidy} 
every circumstance in theitves of 
the principal deputies, pete one 
after aftothercxpdteedto thepuh^ 
lie laughter: ^This leads us to ob- ; 
perve the Inferiority of the french 
hr? tins sppaies of ^olittealfarica- 
4«t*e to thefhtglish. ^The imper¬ 
fect stafe’iof the art ‘bit derig^i# 
E»glfeiKt,>and ybt^'gdeeral defhc- 
fivencss of taste d isphiyed+hy the 
uation*| halt ever conp-i b iqed to its 
■ ■ Y>Y» 

* Oor ^gsdfPtWfll not imy^iae that 
■ - at alh«dn#i|^/to.ibe ©pi^pns b«re 



tlic confictlim to the cadWary fa trot<j$V 
weH foOnded', Dili iiriiv«faal |Hi ■ sfmAsfj 
every ioshef v ContWfy in' Eoi^jpe. We, - 


excellence in tJahi departmeiiC— 
English caricaturists have. nevee 
bCfen restrained by anys fear of • in» 
fringing.established*rules of artj 
of 4 offending against propriety, or 
of : outYaging gbod sen's© :< they 
haf% therefore! given their imagi¬ 
nations’ full afcope, and have pro- 
Uueed ridiculous monstrosities with 
arapiditywithotft example. The 
graver'has been equally expedi¬ 
tious with the peuciti'Pften reme¬ 
dying the imperfectiOntof the ori¬ 
ginal; so thatamateursofaU kinds, 
at* a very-cheap rate, have been 
abletogratify their tastefor bur- 
lesquerepresentag^ns.- / ■ 
f The mosyComptete collection of 
Wfrricaturres in Europe Was in ' the 
[ possessibnofthelateQueen ofEn g«* 
land.\ Hewcabiuet andportfolios 
were under the management of a 
specif bdttservator; bhder whom 
|inferior' ; officers, who 
had eafch his particular department, 
ft is wPfthy of observation,' that" 
an?opg>tbc ip numerable’ portfolios, 
classed in their.respectiye orders, 
seyerafwere filled with caricatures 
of wl#h her Majesty was the sub¬ 
ject;*; -K . *. % • 

dtHs perhaps no{;eft9y.tn explain 
the cause Of the inferiority of the 
frepclyas compared witfetheEdg^ 
lirii,in thisfdiipiay Of wityand faw^ 
mohV, fof which the gaiety, liVelt-: 
neS's'dnd-the lOveof ridiciue,which 
distinguish the French' cHamdtery 
sOCm bjpcuHariy to fit’them* f 

wqnld,% I eogld, a^u^it to 

.V ‘ .FT 


D t*ge W? 



H 4h ...... . _ _ _ , 

]jieigh^t|(rs^bi^^y;4»oid 4-jrtw 
teus|»tbMtect|9vef 1 
rlSofc^Bt^ 

n>an,^xb«\oddimcu ofanypsart.-SjE/, 'ao%u« 


every lovher'ComWfy in' Eo^pe. 

fiO^eter.'did nottbinfi^'IWM^i-^... r ■ . . , 

diitfarticf*', Written bytfaibiton Ercacb- 16 pt yctf^uffick^tly arkh <e pay foe 



QifciCARICjLtURES, 


Doting the Jail fiftcemyears, the 
shopt of oor print-sellers have not 
produced.ten which deserve tqjbe 

distinguished*. Buonaparte',w» a 

not by nature humorous, and- he 
knew that his authority w r as at an 
end the moment it was laughed at; 
and for this reason,;many subjects 
of pleasantry were not afforded to 
the French. The. graver Wja&^as 
much enslaved as thepeiu and the 
Argus of* a ccnsurer, A wolf writh 
the eyes of 'Argus, looked-as care¬ 
fully after. print»,jas pubhcations. 
The designers of Trance con hoed 
themselves to matters of costume: 
to this class, be^ug the collection 
of incmdible&y, wonderfitts, and the 
perfect btm ton, and they.- are now 
sought, for as. records of the fa¬ 
shions; and they aretthe Uofore var' 

> 1 * *"*' , f- J-J • T v 4#yffa. it " -, 

* The of thp Engljsn'after the 

battle nf.^V^terlao, their dress, manners, 
and habits, ofT>r^l[ed jp^J^fjruitlul subjects 
to French caricaturists; bht m^t of btir 
fenders know ftow dull and lifeless they 
Were: they had neither troth' nfef hti- 

- r f * , t A * u *.+ 

ninur, Kid that their only merit Was exag¬ 
geration—ai faculty, by the by ^ftw-which 
our neighbours in their Contecsation b.re 
somewhat remarkable. Besides, in these 
fepres^ntadUirs thebame bail jokes, were 
eternally rkp^aledj and, it really,/eei^ed 
a*,ifiine caricaturist felt no more-shame 
in .stealing from. anodia^ tl‘ai) a^pick- 
pOjtke* in the, Falais Boy.al^hn, r»bbed 

^M«- ^‘^^©ersaity f/%<&** 





t»f 


ibiiirbar # tp generoHy of a* eatiab 
nftocfc to pfty and notKlhgf-to 
IfiAiglrtW^llaWesflto the Tienseli 
wN&mJ V%*le?sot*; tad if these W^Staie# 
SSfWftd u# Wo ovherw^y, it 


1 u abl e, since artistsof celebrity did 
not disdain toffend tliera : ith# ,s*rfi 
of their t&lefits... ^ ,C i- > ' . 

I can never recoll^g; without in¬ 
dignation, how,/afc» $gtpp .whenthe 
police hatfihe exclusive direction 
of the public taste* it blushed not 
to allowlto he engraved, and sold 
aij die corner-of every street, a re¬ 
presentation ,nf the pretended sui¬ 
cide of General Picheg.ru, .of the 
most disgusting andvstupidde- 
scriptionv This infamous contri¬ 
vance, by which hovqever even the 
lowest of the populace were up* 
duped, was employed op many oe- 
Did we not<see, during 
th^P^npaiga.of *MS14, the print- 
sellers expose fqyi^feles % order, the 
most-offen si ve.caricatures^ i n which 
|he Parisians were exposed to- a& 
the hotrors of war; iro«s^ qp fi^ 
women outraged, old men 'jpd&tr 
ct;ed, and all, the varieties of muty 
dev and, crimewhidi it, was possible 
for the Cqssacksrto commit? - .. 

A finer field for caricature wks 

f t * 

unquestionably never, openpd thaat- 
was offered^intlvetrmisactj^&fcpf * 
few days, when Abe seme mansea* 
seen filling the first throne of the 
World) and then (finished 40 the 
Island of Elba, where^bi»*po«f«r* 
whichbe had? boasted onc&crwdeil 
oU lCurope, was limited tp eir- 
gu inference of four or-five leagues; 
Nevertheless, it must bp admitted, 
that th&Freuch did not avail them-. 
selves df ^ pnd’that 

they Were far mpre'mt 

S«PMj’.estfav^t 

ich t^^ye yirqed ^yiWgnsjt, 
Ip^pjoqths decocted jjspprint- 

l, _Li' it_L :_i:.L_' ? _ 




p*MBr$ bnroi4e«,fi^4Ma far from very c£» y he msptapned in which-even a 
iiuisceiitfi--^ ' . r i * |st£fl$k ofspfit waSfdisp^fid^itW* 
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POISONOUS CHEESE. 


te-ivrmit, Breakfttif by Decree, and 
the Mighty fallen, were undoubted- j 
ly thehesti tyOijfar' •>', 1 

" Canc»tnj^6»ii %t> inpost which 
tnalrc^ u^on, ridicule: the 

Promenade Royal (in 

the likenesssof ’persons) perhaps 


does' not go beyond the'bounds. 
7 Yet some of tlie later French cari r 
catures are not less objectionable; 
on account of the nature of.the de¬ 
tails, as of the choice of'the sub¬ 
ject. There are some'fcfhds of ri-, 
dicule so hateful, that the slightest 
allusion to them is ,an affront to 

public morals and propriety* f 
1 ,■ ■ *=■>&?. 

* The oltondwdy mdjecorouk 
■pipe o( life m 9*1 popular frw»i 
•very personi whowalked _ 
^bestre^-.tsof -Paris, (tjrj^eed of Iqpdoiy 


» * 
for many of them -have been -im^drie'd 
with other Jrasli, bah of art mid*tnah- ;: 

V V, 

neVs) r can testify. Yet these, (ifoperly 
sf^lkuig,- are not in any sti(«e of the 
word caricature*, but the grossest repre¬ 
sentations oft he grossest objects. As vtrR 
might we call a picluie of the inside of 
a slaughter-house, or of an hospital, a 
caricature; and this-Js a distinction which 
the auihor.of the preceding article does 
nDisappear to have understood. They are 
revolting int the highest degree; but 
what is there about them that is ludicrous, 
unless indeed (which We apprehend is 
but-too much the dtite)“ the gaiety, live¬ 
liness, anil love of ridicule,” whit h the 
writer attributes to the'French, induce 
them, with a'not verjj enviable IWdiity; 

H&o turn to a joke all human sufferings* 
and to draw self congratulation fiomihe 
sight oftltjB very excess of misery i~EJ, 


v. y^i 

",*• ^ *- 3 T .jt* ;* * •' \ - ! . 

s f‘. ' /' 

4 , * j' - .■ _ \' . i ' *■ 

!$%• Jl - t, 1 S . 

in%ftmce I shall rc- 

. -,7- -—■— 0 —w. »>v j, .a«v) no^iuBnilto contain a portion, 
extent to wliiclrAdulterated articles | bf 7 redTe&d', a species bf adultera- 

tof fofod rnav be unnseSails lor? i f. kt»VWSi *5 rvtnn 


bf folbd may be uncbnseibuslydi f- 
fused,- and bf the ronsequeutdif- 
fiCulty of #bt 4 f£,tmg tli 4 real fabri¬ 
cators pf tb&a, it may tiot betjnin- 
terestibf ^ ielate ? ife yeur readers 
tfre Vap : iotis >r steps by Which' the 
ftawl .qf^poispnoof a$jheratibn 
bf bheeSelwaS^facfed to itstource. 

Ybuy read ei^b^ht^retbbe told, 


rddleadjiapdjhi^^his cdp^ibin^ 1 
tion has prf^ceff^sepousl pna. 

, quetices. In the instance'pow al¬ 
luded tip, And jpfobabl^in aliother 
cases, -the deleterious mixture bfd 
been caused ij|noraqtlyl^tl) al¬ 

teration of. the annotto employed 
f0 r c o 1 0 ur *1 ng^fheche eise. «Tfa i #Sub * 


: fiohf^jioh subsequent experiments 
1 have shevrn to, be by fro means un¬ 
common.': Befdre I proceed fur¬ 
ther to fyace this frapd to i$$ source, 

| I s ! hall briefly-relate the circtim- 
stabcewhich gave rise to its detec-. 
tiop;: r •- 
f A gentlem$nV whd hacl Occasion 
to rbsidd folysbasb Uufe in a^city in 
•theitoest pf fit&lan'd, #hs ode night 
Seizfed wtth a disfresslbg' ^ut irioe- 
scfibbble'ytaid in the re^ibh Sf , 
abel<Srfe»* 1 ^ndf stbniad^ adcompa*. 
mbd 'with a feeling' bf tension'; 
vrhidi' yebasiohed much restTess - 1 
oessf ahlsrUty,. and repugnance 1 
fbed; v He he^r^ap^telienid tRe. 

n/iOftro ofrkit i . i. 



— „— —” ■■ *•7" w Wttip- 

toniis. entirely l r ^ s, de(l^ vi in ; four 
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sea 


day^afteswsf 4% ,he ^exp erienced an 
attack.,-precisely, similar, 'and he 
. then; recollected, that- having, „pu 
both occasions, arrived from ,'tlie 
country date in ti»e evening, he had 
ordered a plate of toasted* Glou¬ 
cester cheese, of‘which lie had 
partaken heartily, d* dlsh vVhich, 
when at home,'regularly' served ! 
him for supper^ He attributed his 1 
illness to the cheese. The circum¬ 
stance was^mentioned.id the mis¬ 
tress of tiie inn, who expressed 
great surprise, t)ie cheese in 
question was not purchased from a 
country: dealer, hut from a,.highly 
respectable sbogdn London. He, 
therefo re,ascribed the before-men- 
tioued effects to some peculiarity 
in his constitution. A few days 
afterwards he partook of the same 
cheese, and he had scarcely retired 
to rest, when a most violent ^hplic 
seized him, which lasted the whole 
night and part of the ensuing day.' 
The cook was now directed hence¬ 
forth not to serve .up any toasted 
cheese, and he never again expe¬ 
rienced these distressing symp¬ 
toms. Whilst this, matter was a 
subject of c oin vers# t ion in the 
house, a ,servant-maid mentioned 
that a. kitten had been violently 
sick after having eaten theriud cut; 
off from tlie cheese prepared /or. 
the gentleinait’s*supper^ B The land¬ 
lady^ in cpn^qp^ncejof state- 

ment/o^dered the, cheese jo be ex¬ 
amined , by. a chemist in the vici-1 
uity,, w|io returned, for answer, |Uat 
the cheese y^as ,contaminated yrijh 
lead ! So unexpected an answer ar¬ 
rested general attention, «an.d more 
parti cularly as the suspected cheese 
bad; been served up for several 

4ppljiea'tipD was therefore made j 


mer who manufactured the cheese;, 
he declared tliat jie had hought the 
annotto of a* mercantile traveller* 
who had supplied him and. his 
neighbours for years wi$]a that com? 
modity, without giving occasion tp 
a single complaint.. Ou subse¬ 
quent inquiries, through a circui¬ 
tous, channel, unnecessary to be 
detailed here at length, <yn the part 
of thq manufacturer of the cheese, 
it was found, that as the supplies 
of aunptto had been defective and 
of -inferior quality, recourse had 
been had to the expedient of co- 
louring the commodity with vermi¬ 
lion. Even,this admixture could 
notsbe considered deleterious; But 
on further application being made 
to the druggist whd ! sold the arti¬ 
cle, the answer Vas, that tlie 1 ver¬ 
milion had beep mixed with a por¬ 
tion of red, lead; and the decep¬ 
tion was held to be perfectly inno- 
fcetit, as frequently practised ou 
the supposition, that the-vermi¬ 
lion would be used only a pig¬ 
ment^ for house-painting. Thus 
the drugget sold his vermilion iu 
the regular.way ( of, trade,,aduItera-j 
ted with red lead,.to increase his 
profit, without any .suspicion of the 
use to which it would be applied; 
and the purchaser who adulterated 
the annotto, presuming^ t|uU,<tlie 
vermilion was genuine, bad-no her 
sitation in heightening ihpc°b^*r 
of his, spurious annqtto with sp 
harmlessan-adjunct. Thus, through 
tl)e f c^xejjhpps.arid diversified ope* 
rations etf commerce apportion qf 
deadly poison, may find .admission 
into the necessaries of life, in a 
way which can attach up crimina- 
lfiy to the,parties through whose 
hand* ikfiassdccessively.passed. , 
1 . J. \\'k*iaflT. . 

. .. 5ept> SO* f., .■ .,» 
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THE HEART OF KING* ROBERT BllUCt. 


Th& bear( crowned and winged 
»the ancient crest of the Douglas 
family. The circumstances from 
which it took'its rise, are narrated 
in a minute and entertaining man¬ 
lier by Froissart, and their insertion 
here, from the excellent translation 
of the late Mr. Johnes, can stand 
in need of no apology. During 
this truce,” says Froissart, ** it hap- 

J iened that King Robert of Scot- 
and, who had been a very valiant 
kuiglit, waxed old, and was attack¬ 
ed with so severe an illness, that 
he saw Ins end was approaching. 
He therefore called to him the 
gallant Lord James DoUglus, and 
said to him, ‘ My dear friend. Lord 
James Douglas, you know that 1 
have liod much to do, and have 
suffered many troubles during thc< 
time I have lived, to support the 
rights of my crown: at the time 
that I was the most occupied, 1 
made a vow, the non-accomplish¬ 
ment of which gives me much un¬ 
easiness. I vowed that, -if 1 could 
finish my wars in such a manner 
that I might have quiet to govern 
peaceably, 1 would go and make 
war against the enemies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the adver¬ 
saries of the Christian faith. To 
this point my heart has always 
leaned; but our Lord was not wil¬ 
ling, and gave sne an much to do 
in my lifetime, awd this last-expe¬ 
dition has lasted so long, followed 
by this heavy sickness, that, since 
my body cannot accomplish what 
toy heart wishes, I will send my 
heart in the stead of my body, to 
fulfil my vow. And as I do not 
know any one knight so gailant or 


enterprising, or better formed 
complete my intentions, than y ou'r- 
self, i beg and entreat ol you, dear 
and special fritnd, as earnestly ad 
I can, that yon would have tht 
goodness to undertake this expe¬ 
dition, for the fove ol me, and to 
acquit my soul to our Lord and ha- 
viour; for I have that opinion of 
your nobleness and loyalty, that, if 
you undertake it, it cannot fail of 
success, and I shall die more con¬ 
tented : but it must be executed as 
follows: 

“ ‘ I will that, as soon as J shall 
be dead, you take my heart from 
my body, and have it well embalm¬ 
ed^ you wdl also take as much 
money from my treasury as will ap¬ 
pear to you sufficient to perform 
your journey, as well as for dll 
those whom you may choose to have 
accompany you, to deposit it at 
' the Holy Sepulchre of our Loi d, 
where he was buried, since my bo¬ 
dy cannot go there. Yon will not 
be sparing of expense, and prov ide 
yourself with such tompany and 
such things as are suitable to your 
rank; an l wherever you pass, you 
will let it be known, that you bear 
the heart of Kang Robert of Scot¬ 
land, which you are currying be¬ 
yond seas by his command, since 
his body ban not go thither/ 

“ All those present began be¬ 
wailing bitterly; and when the 
Lord James could speak, he said,* 
‘ Gallant and noble king, 1 return’ 
you a hundred thousand thanks 1 ftfr 
the high honour you do me, and 
for the valuable and dear treasure 
with which you intrust me; and I 
will most willingly do all that you 
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command me with the utmost loy- i “ It happe ned, soon after hisar- 
alty in my power : never doubt it,, rival, that the King of Spain issued 
.however I may foi l myself unwor- : forth into theTiehl, to make his ap- 
thy of such a high distinction.’ ! proaches nearer the cnemv ; the 
“ The king replied, ‘ Gallant i kmgof Granadadul the same; and 
knight, I thank you. Von promise . each king could easily distinguish 
me then?’ i' the other’s banners, and they both 

“ ‘ Certainly, sir, most willingh jj began to set their armies in arrav, 
answered the knight. He then ij “ The Lord James placed him- 
ga\e Ins promise upon his knight- ! self and his company on one side, 
jiood. ! to make better work and a more 

“ The king said, ‘ Thanks be to l powerful eflect. 

God! fori shall now die in peace, ' “ When he perceive-1 that the 

since I know that the most valiant I battalions on each side were fully 
and accomplished knight of my I; arranged, and that of the King of 
kingdom will perform that for me*, ,j Spain in motion, he imagined they 
which I am unable to do for myself. ’ ii were about to begin the onset; and 
“ Soon after, the valiant Hubert i 1 as he always wished to be among 
Bruce, King of Scotland, departed ! the first rather than the last on such 
this life, on the 7tii of November, i occasions, he and all his company 
1327. 11 is heart was embalmed, ' stia k their spurs into their horses, 

and his body buried in the lnonas- | until tli-v were in the midst of 
tery of Dunfermline. ‘ the King of Granada’s battalion, 

“ This honourable mission, how- and made a lunous attack on the 
over, Douglas did not live to ac- Saracens. They fled, and Doug- 
romplish. After the necessary pre- las, with his companions, eagerly' 
parations, he set out with a splen- pui sued them. Taking the casket 
did retinue, and hearing that Al- from his neck, which contained the 
phonso, King of Spain, was waging heart ol Bruce, lie threw it before 
war against the Saracen King of him, and cried, ‘ Now pass thou 
Granada, lie considered, that, if ! onward as thou vvast wont, and 
he should go thither, he should em- Douglas will follow'thee, or die.' 
ploy his time and journey accord- , The fugitives rallied. Surrounded 
ing to the late king’s wishes ; and i and overw helmed by superior num- 
when he should hate linished there, hers, Douglas fell. II is few sur- 
he. would proceed further, to emu- |j \ icing companions found his body 
plete that with which he was char- ij in the held, together with the cas- 
ged. He made sail, therefore, to- j ket, and reverently conveyed them 
wards Spain, and lauded first at / to Scotland. The remains of Doug- 
Valetitia; thence he went straight ; das were interred in the sepulchre 
to the King of Spain, who was, of his fathers in me church of 
with his army on the frontiers, very ] Douglas, and the heart of Bruce 
near the Saracen King of Granada, was deposited at Melrose.” 




5AJCHMET: an 

Listen, child of mortality, to 
the voice of him who, presumptu¬ 
ously seeking to penetrate the se¬ 
cret thoughts of others, pkinged 
himself from the pinnacle of hap¬ 
piness into the depths of despair. 
Achnict, once the powerful sultan 
of India; Aclunet, whose smile 
gladdened the hearts of thousands, 
and whose frown struck even the 
mighty with terror, now drawing 
near the close ol’ a life,' which his 
rash and vain curiosity has depri¬ 
ved of every social tie, implores 
his fellow-mortals to be warn ed by 
hiscxatnple,aod to let neither jea- 
krusy nor suspicion poison the 
springs of love and confidence, 
from which alone human happiness 
can flow. 

The sultan my father closed, 
at an advanced age, a life which 
he had employed for the best pur¬ 
poses. IIis people mourned his 
loss; but they looked forward with 
the hope, that his virtues would 
survive in his successor; nor were 
their hopes disappointed. It had 
been my father’s care to train my 
infancy and youth in the path of 
Rectitude; and it was his last re¬ 
quest, that I would make his peo¬ 
ple cease to regret his loss by prac- j 
rising his precepts. I endeavoured 
to comply with his wishes; I show¬ 
ered my bounties on those whom I 
thought he would have; favoured; 
Fallowed his example in presid¬ 
ing over the administration of jus¬ 
tice ; I rewarded the learned; and 
■I sought in the counsels of the wise 
how torender the condition oLtny 
people permanently happjs^, „ 

It was in these pursuits that I 
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I Sought to console myself for the 
death of my father; and for some 
tiua£ they engaged my mind so 
much, that I remained indifferent 
to female charms. One day, when 
l was about to leave the ball of jus¬ 
tice, a female presented herself, 
and falling- at my feet, besought 
me to restore her daughter. The 
maiden, * she said, had just been 
tom from her, by, a merchant, to 
whom she owed a large sum, which 
she was unable to pay. I instant¬ 
ly sent to the house of the ravisher 
an order, that be should bring,the 
maiden immediately into pre¬ 
sence; and he soon appeared, with 
her at the fo.ot of my throne. She 
was covered with a veil, but I could 
perceive that.she wept and trem¬ 
bled. I demanded of the merchant 
how lie dared to offer her such an 
outrage. He answered me sub¬ 
missively, that he sought only to 
make her his wife; that he had of¬ 
fered, on that condition, to cancel 
the debt her mother owed, but this 
proposal was refused; and he pro¬ 
tested, that it was solely with a 
view to prevail upon the maiden to 
yield to.his wishes that be had car¬ 
ried her away, for he never meant 
| to have used force; nor would lie 
have stolen the maiden, but that 
her mother refused ,to allow,him. to 
see her. '. b ,. 

The mother was beginning to 
reply, but I ordered^b er to be ai- 
| lent, that I might hear fr#m The 
! lips of her daughter howvfar ybe 
! merchant had told the trgth^ . ^Ue 
| owned, that it was :as he-had.sai^l. 
j I then demanded,whether $he ,pr£s 
. willing to becpmjj 
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which she burst into tears, and be¬ 
sought me not to compel her,to 
. marry him. 

I was touched by her sorrow* and 
bidding her dry her tears, l**ed- 
dressed myself to the merchant, 
whom I ordered to'pay, the widow 
a thousand crowns as a portion'dbr 
her daughter. - I told him I acted 
thus leniently, because it did'not 
appear that he meant to offer vio¬ 
lence to the maid; but that if lie 
ever again'disturbed her tranquil¬ 
lity, his life should be the forfeit 
of his crime. ' ; 

He retired abashed. I ashed the , 
widow, whether her daughter had 
been influenced to refuse him by 
any affection foranother; but she 
assured me, the heart of the maid-' 
en was a stranger to love. Wish¬ 
ing to see those charms which bad-; 
raised so violent a passion, I order¬ 
ed her to take off her veil: ahe 
obeyed, and stood before me co¬ 
vered with the blushes of virgin 
modesty. •'* - 1 ■ 

It seemed to me," that till that 
moment - 1 had beena stranger to 
beauty, for never before did my 
eyes dwell with such wonder arid, 
delight upon the'femaleformv My 
ardent gaze tinged the cheek *of 
the lovely Zulma 'with' a deeper 
crimson, and she timidly withdrew 
from me her beauteous counte¬ 
nance. 1 suflfettfeeNteriio ldavewie,;. 
hut I foirridtheifriprcision*he bri/d 
made was. not to be effacedfarid I 
su mtnorieil 'her ahd her mother the • 
rie*t day* itito my prieaetrmj. rr w* , !f 
; I kttewhot tlie; 1 an guage 0 f - 

iriand, add %elieVi^.i^4iri«» ofj 
ZulrtiafrCe,! 

riothift rej ifleferto h&bufe 1 feifhrid el 
of'Aohttidtf -W 


lence with which she listened to 
the avpwal of, my love, to virgin 
timidity alonfe. 

I ordered her. mother to restore, 
as from herself, the portion which 
the merchant had paid into her 
hands, and to repair with her dau gh- 
ter to the apartments which I had 
destined for .them in the seraglio. 
1 heaped., the. most magnificent 
presents upon Zulma; and though 
I was obliged to defer the paripd 
of my marriage, I saw her,every 
day, and every day she seemed 
more lovely,in my eyes.. 

One doubt alone disturbed my 
happiness: Zulma met me with 
complaisance, she appeared to 
take pleasure in my society., but 1 
vainly sought in her those symp¬ 
toms of ardent passion which filled 
my own heart; and by degrees, 
the fear that 1 was not loved,, took 
possession of.my imagination and. 
poisoned .my tranquillity. • - 

Omar, the chosen friend of my 
childhood,.and the most attached 
of my. sfuwants^beeauy? the depo¬ 
sitary of my secret Aipeasiness: he 
tried to remove 4t hy, suggesting, 
that the heart ,p$*Zplma..was not 
perhaps *apab [e T q £.>feeliug that 
powerful paasiqtuwith .which, I re¬ 
garded Put wherefore,’? said 

lie, ^should, this djsqu j et the migh“ 
ty Achm^t?, ZuJnaa, grateful fof 
•tky* preference, and honoured in 
being' thof, thy, love, will 
hoe«xmj4e% pf $hy 

uuMhmoflisarvii'. tljqu wbfc deign 
eset to bee ,the&iar^u^^j«f : afe- 
but.by, nep^oachhsg -berffor 
affa|mied’eflldness,thftuwiih blight 
iAihwvgerm.iOf loue^pidiec young 
ibesot/eddshe will-see iwhhee only 
* herbuister, not her loyer.’’ 

'1 J#i> T o,V eriedj,: *f ,Achm£t ,will 

>1 N 2 
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ttOtbe indebted to his bounty, nor 
Mo his throne, for tlm possession of 
>&uJma: -if-she cannot give me her 
heart, I will see her no more. Yet 
it may b,e that timidity alone re¬ 
strains the expression of her feel¬ 
ings : thou, Omar, art better skill¬ 
ed than I am in the female heart; 
thou shall .accompany me when 
next I visit her, and be thyself a 
judge whether her heart responds 
to mine.” 

Omar strove to divert me from 
my purpose, but in vain; in atf evil 
hoar I commanded his obedience. 
He declared himself unable to fa¬ 
thom the heart of Zulma, and he 
begged to he excused from attend¬ 
ing me to her apartments again; 
but 1 persisted in commanding his 
attendance. 

The time approached for the ce¬ 
lebration of my nuptials, but my 
doubts wore -strengthened, not re¬ 
moved. 1 fancied that the cold- 
uess-of'Zulnia Was increased; I 
even thought that at times her 
countenaitceworetraces of sorrow: 
often was I upon the point of dis¬ 
missing her for ever from my sight, 
but the thought of parting with her 
was agony. One evening, while 
my mind was filled with these dis¬ 
tracting thoughts, 1 uttered aloud, 
“ Oh! that some good genius would 
enable me to read the .heart of 
Zulma! I should jtluni at least ho 
freed from the torment of doubt.” 

At that moment a light breeze 
wafted * thousand odours into the 
chamber, andaforra.;whosereful- 
brightness proved his celes¬ 
tial mission; stood before me. Un¬ 
able to bear-the piercings seventy 
with which he regarded mo,Iprem- 
trated mysetf air Jtisdeefe ibltisfe, 
jrssh and mistakenaftwhmeti’? cried 


he : “ know, that the power which 
thou so presumptuously desirest, 
belongeth only to the Most Highj 
and were it bestowed upon his 
creatures, felicity would no more 
be found amongst them. Thy wish, 
if granted, would bring with it the 
severest punishment for thy rash¬ 
ness in having dared to form it: 
it is still in thy power to retract; 
renounce then thy vain desire, if 
thou valuest the repose of thy fu¬ 
ture life.” 

The awe which the presence of 
the genius inspired rendered me 
for a moment silent, but bis mys¬ 
terious threat, though it terrified, 

! did not convince me, and I cried 
l out, in the anguish of my soul, 
i “ Oh ! that my wish could but be 
granted! No suffering which it can 
bring upon me, could be so dread¬ 
ful as what I now endure.” 

“ Receive, then,” cried the ge¬ 
nius, “ the means of procuring thy 
desire: while thou wearest it, the 
hearts of all to whom thou speak- 
est will be known to thee; but ere 
thou makest the fatal experiment, 
reflect how variable is the human 
heart, and tremble to judge it by 
a single trial.” He put a ring up - 
j on mv finger, and disappeared as 
! he spoke; and 1 hastened to the 
apartments of Zulum, to end or to 
confirm my misery. 

1 found her bathed in tears. 

! “ Why weepest thou, Zulma r”cried 
I, as I approached her; “ what 
cause , can the beloved of Aefiitiet 
have for. grief a” . c--: 

• V Absl” awvvem.1 she,- " it is 
sufficient* cause*)for Znliha’s :grief 
that-site is tbebdloveticf Achmer, 
Qh! why had I not the good for- 
‘-tuntfto escapehis notice ? r or rather* 
why did d^e- himself present Waakg 
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the most lovely of mankind? All, j and finding it in vain, lie would 
Omar! de^Omar! il' I had never ; have secretly quitted thy .kingdom 
• seen thee, I should at least have j this very nTght. Removed-.‘from 
enjoyed the tranquillity of indif- I the presence of Zulma, his tran- 
ference.” ! quillity would have returned ; and 

At these words the most furious in becoming thy wife, she would 
rage took possession of tny soul: I have forgotten her passion for 
quitted her instantly, to summon i Omar, in tire smiles of an infant 
to my presence the traitor who I , which she was to have borne thee, 
thought had betrayed me. On re- i Twelve moons would scarcely have 
turning to my apartment, I found elapsed, when love and friendship 
that he waited my pleasure.— would have joined to strew thy 
“Wretch,” cried I, the instant 1 path with roses. Such was the fate 
beheld him, “ thou lovest Zulma!” allotted thee by Heaven, had not 
“ ft is tru&” said he, “ I love her i thy own rash and impious curiosity 
more than l«e.” j blasted it.” 

“Traitor to thy sultan and thy j The genius ceased: he disap- 
friend, thou art unworthy of life !” peared, but his words were engra- 
cried I;» and frantic with rage, I veil on my heart. I felt that 1 was 
plunged my scimeter. into his heprt. no longer worthy to associate with 
. At that moment the genius stood mankind. I renounced for ever 
before me, “ Guilty and mistaken the possession of Zulma and of 
Aehmet,” cried he' “ now learn my throne. The virtues of my vi- 
how completely the grant of thy zier rendered him worthy-to reign 
wish has blasted the happiness of over my people: I caused him to 
thy life. Omar and Zulma loved, be proclaimed in my stead, and. 1 
but neither had forfeited the faith retired to a solitude, where age has- 
they owed thee; each was ignorant overtaken me while imploring par- 
of the passion of the other. Omar don for my crime, 
had struggled to subdue his love, 

, PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

LA FETE DIEU. 

Ce nS sont point de pompeuaei offrandc* - 
• ftui pouvent payer JJieu de sea dons iminortrls ■, 

• C’est par une humble foi, e’est par un amour tendre 
' Que I’bomtne pent pretendre 
, Ilouorer ses autels. Rousscau. 

I was fast asleep. A delightful ing imagination around me. The 
dream once more brought before retrospect of those happy hours-r- 
my view the joyous scenes of my fled, alas! for ever—-firlled my mind 
youth. Health and felicity were with the softest emotions, when the 
again my own. The beloved com- roll*of a drum destroyed the en- 
pahions of my younger days, now chapttnent. At the warlike sounds 
dispersed over distant ;part» of the thelply vision fled, my unwilling 
globe, were assembled by my. glow- eyes ire-opened* and the light of 
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id ay restored to me at'once reality 
and the weight of years. 

I rang the bdll for Andrew, and 
desired to know the reason of the 
noise which had awakened me so 
suddenly and disagreeably. He 
informed me, that, the drums had 
been beating since daybreak, in 
order to collect by nine o’clock the 
Parisian city guard ordered on du¬ 
ty. ' “ You surely have not forgot¬ 
ten, sir,” added my faithful old 
servant, “ that the celebration of 
the Ffite Diou, which was toliave 
taken place last Tuesday, has been 
put off till to-day (Sunday) ? and 
the national guard has been invi¬ 
ted to attend the ceremony. Our 
neighbours have been piously em¬ 
ployed the whole morning with the 
preparations for this affecting fes¬ 
tival. I have already lent your 
boxes of flowers to ornament the 
avenu6 which leads into the rue 
* * *; and I have, besides this, 
promised in your name the loan of 
the alabaster vases which stand on 
the mantel-piece, and all the roses, 
pinks, carnations—in short, as ma¬ 
ny flowers as may be in bloom in 
oiir garden.” ■ I’ could not blame 
Andrew for having, without ac¬ 
quainting me, disposed of my par¬ 
terre as if it had been his own ; his 
motive Was too laudable; and, be¬ 
sides, the old man has sbmehow or 
other gained so much influence 
over me, that whatever he does I 
cannot help approving. “ It is use¬ 
less to be angrjf ’•with him j" I 
only vex myself to' no purpose. 
He takes it so quietly, and'excuses 
himself with such adroitness, that 
l am sure to pay for my iH-hurhoUr. 
I may even think rayseff Fortunafc 
if I ato not compelled atr^Kfct to 


! change my reproaches into’com* 

| mend'atious. 4 

J After what Andrew bad told me, • 
I you may imagine that my curiosity 
j to see the preparations be spoke of 
! quickened my usually tedious toi- 
! let. It was a most lovely morning, 
and it really seemed as if the hea¬ 
vens wore a festive dress for l bat day. 

j »* 

i I walked through several streets 
■1 without remarking any particular 
bustle, ami was soon convinced that 
the procession would not pass that 
way. Not far from the rue St. Ho¬ 
min', I perceived so^e workmen 
employed in erecting’a reposnir*: 
their hasty manner had something 
of a religious cast in it, which ar¬ 
rested my attention. They spoke 
little, expressed themselves with 
decency, and suffered, without im¬ 
patience or ill-humour, the obser¬ 
vations of the lazy crowd which 
had -gathered about them. Four 
pillars, twined round with flowers, 
supported a domeof verdure: three 
steps, covered with moss, led to 
the altar: the hangings, which 
were suspended at the sides, were 
delicately white, and adorned with 
garlaudsof beautiful flowers. Some 
vases, filled also with flowers, and 
a few pictures representing pas¬ 
sages -from the Holy Scriptures, 
were toe Soleorhamenbs of this lit¬ 
tle chapel, iu which was placed a 
silver plate, destined for the re- 
ee^t bf the offerings of the chari¬ 
table }' a happy thought, by which 
evfeb misery was enabled to share 
iniihe happiness and bless the so- 
leihnities of the day! 

I hastened with all' possible speed 

* Ad altar erectecf at the side of the 
street 'through which this procession 
passes. ' y ' 
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through the adjoining streets. The 
festival seemed to be the sole idea 
of every one I met; yet perhaps 
many who were, or appeared to 
he, exclusively occupied in the* 
thoughts of the approaching so- 
’ leinnijty, did not possess the most, 
religious state of mijid.,, jSpme 
carelessly hung carpets in the front 
of their houses; others, unable to 
repress a little pride, which peep¬ 
ed through in spite of disguise, 
had magnificently filled their win¬ 
dows with the richest and most 
splendid embroidery, and enjoyed 
the spite and envy of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

The immense lines of buildings 
covered with tapestry of various 
patterns, arrested my attention. I 
was, however, vexed to see, that 
several of these by no means ac¬ 
corded with the sanctity of the 
day. I should never have expect¬ 
ed to see the loves of Paris and 
Helen, the birth of Venus, ( and 
the death of Patroclus, among the 
ornaments of u Christian proces¬ 
sion ; but one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary proofs of negligence or ig¬ 
norance was in one of the richest 
reposoirs, part of which was hung 
with portions of the history of Te- 
lemachus. while the rest displayed 
the sufferings of some of the first 
Christian martvrs. 

Eight o’clock had just struck. 
The activity of the inhabitants wa* 
now at its height. Here you saw 
one hanging out the coloured cur¬ 
tains of his bed;, there another 
bending under the weight of the 
AqJbqsson carpet^ wIiiqIi b^jt. a 
few minutes before covered the I 
floor of his room. It would be 1 ' 
difficult-to form an idea of the va¬ 



riety of these hangings,displaying 
the utmost magnificence of wealth 
close to the meanness of parsimony 
I or indigence, mingling in the 
1 strangest manner the adventures pf 
fabulous heroes with the noblest 
traits of religious fortitude; here 
representing the death of a Chris¬ 
tian, there the triumphs of his pagan 
persecutors: indeed piety,seemed 
to have had but little share in the 
arrangement of the motley groups. 

Ail agreeable surprise diverted 
n^ attention. I perceived amid 
the tapestry and garlands which 
adorned the front of one of the most 
elegant houses of the rue Coq St. 
i Honore, the portraits of threemon- 
i arelis dear to the heart of every 
| Frenchman: Louis 2 UV. painted 
by Kigaud, Louis XV. by Amadeus 
i Vanion, and LouisXVI. by De la 
j Sa\«, divided the admiration of an 
j immense crowd, who contemplated 
J with delight the features of princes, 
| whose names recal so many virtues 
and such varied misfortunes. 

Disengaging m3 self from this 
crowd, l bad already reached the 
entrance of the rue de * *• *,when 
the increasing throng announced 
the approach of the procession. In 
a moment the street was strewed 
over with leaves ai|d flowers, and 
every window crowded with spec¬ 
tators. Some, doubtless, were in¬ 
fluenced by religious veneration, 
and it was not difficult to observe, 
by their, modest and retiring man¬ 
ner, that no vain thoughts induced 
thenytp jojn in the commemoration 
qf thp festival of. their Redeemer; 
brut by,fivr the greater number, un- 
consp^pus spectators <?f the affpet- 

a g^y 

a*; se«n^4 »® 
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tank this august- solemnity among 
the frivolities which formed their 
chief amusement. 

The procession ut length appear¬ 
ed, amt J acknowledge I experi¬ 
enced a degree of painful emotion 
at observing in the front a body of 
gen$-d’annes,who were cleari n g the 
way., 1 wish these troops were 
employed less frequently; they | 
would certainly be stationed bet- 1 
ter any where than in a religious 
ceremony. 

One hundred and fiftv you-nsr ' 
girls, clothed in white, and covered 
with long veils, fastened to their j 
bpir by beautiful little nosegays, ; 
emblems of.purity and innocyuce,! 
formed astrikingcoutrast to the mi¬ 
litary which preceded them. They 
walked in silence, their eyes mo¬ 
destly fixed on the ground, or rai¬ 
sed with devotion to heaven. Some j 
were accompanied by their parents, 
whose attention appeared chiefly 
directed to the preservation of re¬ 
gularity and order among them, 
frequently reproving those who 
presumed to leave their ranks, and 
compelling them to rejoin the pro¬ 
cession. In the midst of this 
first band was a group of young 
girls carrying baskets filled with 
rose-leaves, and singing hymns. 
The melodious tones of then- 
voices seemed to harmonize even 
with the accompaniment of fifes 
and drums, which rent the air 
with their harsh and shrill notes. 

These were followed by a troop j 
of little boys, under the guidance 
of the J'reres igmruulins. Many of 
them wore on their breasts the ho¬ 
nourable rewards of merit and ap¬ 
plication. A chastened mirth gfow- 
dd in every countenance^' Too 
yoiing to appreciate the sanctity of 

t-l* i V* < ‘ - P ' 


the festival in the celebration.,©# 
which they bore a part, their gra¬ 
vity was but assumed, their appa- . 
rent piety, obedience; yet, at least, 
the propriety of their demeanou* 
promised well for their future con¬ 
duct. 

1 shall say nothing of the musi¬ 
cians, who, dispensing with the ex¬ 
ecution of religious pieces, were 
satisfied with enlivening the scene 
by performing some Italian march¬ 
es. 1 w ill-not even reproach M*" 6 - 
* * *, the celebrated schoolmis¬ 
tress, for having altered the words 
of many of the sacred hymns, and 
for the accommodation of her scho¬ 
lars, adapted them to the gaiest 
airs of the comic opera; but I can¬ 
not refrain from.blaming the im¬ 
propriety of perm itti ng any females 
of doubtful character to assd s t in 
the ceremony, to wear the holy 
vestments, and disguise themselves 
in the garb of an assumed sanctity'. 

The procession halted just op¬ 
posite to the spot wftere I stood. A 
priest ascended the rqmuir prepa¬ 
red for the purpose, and the popu¬ 
lace, struck with a feeling of devo¬ 
tion^ nelt respectfully : the move¬ 
ment was unanimous among the 
spectators oelow,and many of those 
at the windows hastily retired. I 
perceived through a lattice on the 
fourth story, an old lady apparently 
past her seventieth year ; she had 
ornamented.the window of her lit¬ 
tle apartment with two vases of flow 1 * 
ers, under which hung a smafjjcar* 
pet: her hands were joined toge¬ 
ther, and in the fervour of prayer, 
she twas •wholly* unconscious tha^ 
she was at once the object of thd 

j .; /*■?»**>* - ' *« 

veneration of the elder and wiser 
portipq of the observing crowd, 
and the^nbje^ofnia 
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the’toOta^#i*bhftis And youthful. and garlands di8&dp£kr&l?fc* if the 
M She is,” said'one' of my neigh- whole had been'magic/ 1 f talked 
. hours, “va respectable widow, for- leisurely along, reflecting on* i&O 
merly m possession of a consider*- ceremony I had* just**witnessed, 
able fortune,' which lias been dis- when*! whs accosted by arfittle girl 
sipated by the extravagance of her with “ Remember the chapel,” tft- 
children. It is now seven years terOd ii^a'sweet tone,’ which she 
since she has been confined to her was tfyidg in vain Ifo redder shrill 
bed by a paralytic affection, quit- and haf&i', at the same time hold- 
ting it only oh this day,” 1 look- ing out4 small v gift china saucer, 
ed up again, and ^saw behind her Her dresslmd language announced 
an old man, who was assisting her thd ehitd of respectable parents: 
to rise. ** That man,” added ray I was sorry to see her tutored, if I 
communicative friend, ** is*her an- alight so term it, to ask charity, 
©lent servant, who, commiserating and withouttonsidering, was about 
the misfortunes of his belbved mis- to enter on along exhortation, when 
tress, resolved nevertoTorsake her, she prevented me, finding" 1 was 
and actually now supports her on only inclined to hestow advice, by 
a small Annuity purchased with the running across the way to* repeat 
savings of hif'yoUtfi.’” * * her {Petition to a lady/ who proved 
The procession' again moved on - more liberal, further on, I heard* 
ward: officers in full'uniform, a little boy/who bad just finished 
wealthy merchants,'* and m&gfS- cdhnfing the money which his itt- 
trates, who made it a point of con- farttine ilbportifnity had extorted 
science to be present on this oeca- frt»irt‘ pas*en|fcrs, cry out, tubbing 


sion, augmented the traiu. Some his' hands with joy, ct 1 have got 
of the Grey Swters^follovfed on foot three franWto-nay!” He was thd 
the holy sacrament, and I Ws not 'son of'a merchant, residing oil the 
a little surprised * at the‘interest first floor of'the house in front of 
they appeared to excite '■amort g the w hich the chapef was br^cted$ Vnd 
spectators. +* ' 1 I must cqnfess^thsi thispious men- 

*' Returning hoifte/I Was*hmUs&d dicityf authorized hy tne we&kneas 
by the ha&te kousdir *Qf ft, awakened in ho e‘& train 


were stripped ofdfUyhlh^fShl'ilta 1 - {nof *£hVugbti^Wt|«fll^hiay easlb 
pCry. In aa » stiffaitad by f&j^rcMersI* 

. .« .t« i 1 Ai... v.*/fTjfi i) j/*** i * 1 * *i#..«* » 

* RE<X>U-ECTIONS*fci^ WOUREMSE MfTHOT. * 

iy iv raU . Vti j "hwi n * * 

« V‘i * '* ’ * ♦’V" * *T^fe*T!k 

I.hSSauATUL^TCD my uew tj “ ^ 
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•yftft all $Aa&Ue (excusetne) of So saying, lie produced ft larg#Vo~ 
\1» bdolstttiqrt, *be tcrjror of com-, iutne full of scrap*, with an nideit. 
post tors^aod.the bugbearof puu- “ Take these, string theta tog&-* 
t.ew’ devMw, Wl iitbodt/ neiet th£r with paste add scissarft; cOtt- 
irf'*<he > wtfrld jgivOs more trouble oect them with a few lines of new 
tfiafc yborge»tle;na« author such matter IUl be at the expense of 
iibjfyf! 'itt illegible 1 Why, 1 sir, tb$, getting a- Copy of the head of sbtae 
la8t work I printed by a gentleman ill-lookiugrapublican rascal, which * 
autheir costmetaoreforalterations we’ll dub Sydney; clap Jon a mot- 
and cancelling, than all Bob Quill- to on tHe aitle-pagd, “ 1 he cause 
"'drive’! pamphlets on the Comer* for which thing a Hampden died 
Sion of the Jews. God forbid any and Sydney bled/’ and thete is. a 
of ybu should ever be obliged to fine wOrk fefe yOu’^Bat walk in,” 
wnte for bicad, tor jou would ne- added^ha; “ my little back parloui 


\ ei get an y !'* 


has leceived the Addisons and the 


“ Indeed, sir!” I replied; “ and Swift* of oitr day, and Siiccess to 
have yon so inferior an opinion of their labours, say I. Hetet let us 
an amateur author?” finish the pint *of WitidT oidered 

“ Yes, sip; and dread them as on the table Ytantaay recommend 
much as 1 should to be dftven by me? tbpste wht> buy your wodks, 
an amateur coachman. Depend up- j will perhaps Bftve them of itre 
sOrtsit* there isa tact in every thing, Come, and I'lHet ybu into a secret 
which cannot be acquired** rtnoe; ot t#o ** » 

end I abhll take eftro fop thcrfllture i Jlai wig nothing else to do, I Jol- 

how T take a MS. framaany other Ibwed my expected pan on, and 
person than from one of the pro- takipga chair, he began as follows, 
fesston.”—‘i-Have you then,” ex- not/however, blfore he had pletl- 
chiitnbd I, M no ldeaof mj capabi- ged iftV* health iu a httlp port tint 
lity ? I assure you, sir, as far os tu- j stood at thdf ^bottom ot a broken 
dustry . — “ Industry! my decanter, And"of which ha obliged 

Ijmtidmotherrhteh opted themo-1payteh#<althdUgh itijtas very 
darn Idntot* /fwhy here^nou,ead emiy ifftke-daj). it was hr* wit, 
yqpJ WOtmJtae k hfe K *igt^d^n^ ’whichdfe &fet*ie always took cm 
hrt*w/#dr imp his return f»b«i pprctf* 1 

he, Idbking, 

m%M; fthfttl' 

Uteumiw* 
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4iliHNrt0;i|i^M^jO|4 law ; ^4ifir^'J *ssaj&| fbftebnj di^^^ney&r ka% 


a# • Aoqdjbtp; is? W- • 

’ittr.iil. ^ J^t^fe I0(Jr8^fj^IMtil , 

ux^^i; 6tfi^ : tl^neceswjr’, ; ; 
y. Beiid^tWq.'flqtti- 1 , 

'“* ‘• Kei-.wllo, !*- - 


^njeftqd^qf edu- 

| ijr'J* NOw^tocthe $hn? Thd -tall 
sfefrigtfi gentlbft sip * Ori tb ■ iuakcn 
iciiedkaN^^^ingi jbe a cOokciyv 


qoat is ■^jiishinef^ 4 Self-denial,”' a 
‘lidyet ' He^^JkfgqAlptfcs In his 
ltockii>gsg% cfditirfjj^ft Wqrkon ja- 
shiodable'^pess': . TJ^fr- Jilne man 
^ho st'crrtfr Qut' !’&£, arilt wbt* diibs 


hlmwjH 


Its Oft a 


nay,-eV^,iftj0di,M|^. But as \ lofta 
‘ 4^ese are never offered ..ta; 

m^nntil .©very, body etseffia* r^jf ~ 

«ed tbemy i wh^ m 

.ownterms* 

-of hands *‘.$W * 1 i 

my. pay', _ 

any work, to,iqrder-j^^i "fiiorofth 
notiQC, (That little.^prooked law; 

70 u .aay^io.v&oseba.nd I.pH*eotftij£ 
money, was oncetaa qetr^s'qu the 
Ediijburgh Stage } 

dered her pron4notW4‘^|Eti|^p#ons [ijook: TdMlrfat'p^JFpdise in a great- * 
from “~' c 1 ” - 

which she filled 

.came useless,' gn^iipNrap qflfjjjid. 
to kavc/'Sl»e is 4q^nr)1fi^ a’tfofcjc: 
on u TheMischief^f hid Habits.” 

T%e lady w.ith the.lJteiglitagif eh pe- 
iisseis tlje ’ m istl'dss. ©£>Vi;: €»&*£-; 
oftiqer; hfi/J'ot/f 
per page.;,, besidtes^l^ W&o 
Jbad’haiYd 'a^ JMSvsermolf;^ 
cel of wjiich, written by! 

u n co inmog}y^>ve]l, and 4pt^gt&ed 
her from t^O Fleet, ; ip wl*cft : she 
was imprisoned,for a debt o^&gdfi 
. agijt -shop.. ^T4ie.<5ldei'ly ,iohkin^j 
damsel it) 

kept, Ijy /at ;o <he^§»ards,- 

bnt "ha leaving 'her,^ sbq; dpBjltjdjk 
My;% school 
of pupils, 

tpni^n.is paid. jpg mqrj 

duct 

the former, tiyfr 
had couljl .jjbp, jen^ 
preferred., 

conoprh edr j», promos ng, 



T ' mk& ^S&otrtk; 



the ^tj/ajpd-^w fii ^ ,.. 
*% qf - tlijC/fkites iThct^ww 
of^tW jC^vini§,ttcAr. <ji“4 " 1 


7yoPWMt»»* 

•tin tffreVafijc < of ■ a?, gri&sn- ’ , 
aakrijok?*' 

!f^ired^tJ^gtl%^ibli the reoital 
«i£w much vqujtyv dhd ^bqckigd at 
0d*ippetq^itce of jjprftrt^Ti wretqh- 
edrjess, I'ftovr.tJpromenc^d^^i^g . 
leavd.- 1^^|^»j(r4rasC dbodt 
ip his use- 

'keii^ffdTs if sef^od,‘ 1 $iAetV/I shrunk 
fyfrdhihiejeai brace; att d 
wdihdps'.; Inrq- 
recra dieted 
'j| ‘jfrekbn#d mo*- 
q- wifctcirB 'bare 
VtMfgift’rff 
p ^,, j|heoaiwae - 

&$$mp um’ and 
ISsorty of the . 
en, 

g^Uwketches 

•._■■*-’/■ i’i. ' ‘ 






vw 


BiuDbk^ wre'cw wasc*. 


ttoJfpfoceeding^iiid hadv| 
alt^c^^rraftged-hckda 'fqgva*ut4. 

»y on the degeneracy'of thepress, 

forgetting: ^tf£t$ariy*rfopectkble | found myself 'alio^thert-4nfir. for 

boW&i ft r,‘'. 


come, X took op * pocket Jsmiusi 
'■y4% like the roaidof Mirilvnie, it 
•j ^-CBJiie-'not yet, v ,iiit> avlepgthl, • 


isdnsUnly 
«t|^iy ; ,4odgm|, highlyiadignaOty t 
a* I ipri*kiddd, «t tte ! ltemorality 
. of sa^lr«citbors4& Vtotytoafa eon# 
clave ;'but, jfrfdct,ia1fflhtle^e**«d 
that I. bad a subject to<Work oo, 
iawhicb Xshoivld-ho doubt^pkxse 
myself, and, of course* iuptm$4ny 
country. I flew to ray desk; I 
arranged my paper, nibbed my 
pen, placed 4dripuis books, 'd 6u*‘ 
Wed dawn >fot quotations, before 
me; bat, alas I baying aamdd? the 
title of myefay,|choaen a nfcetto, 
and commenced witp? Tfce Bmt$ 
of tbe-p^s^'i^^iM^bOoMlF 
which ayuonafch baheertfirda in#* 
people,’’ loaodbefebM! #Mobli| 
proceednafurthe^notvd^ti^* 

mg D r. Johupoat P*f* t *Wm nraif 

write at anjr time if he* choose? *lf 
endeavoufnd twflogmyself up > te£ 
.pitahof ccmiposhion^boieilwootd, 
not, do.',', I v ,:^drtVr^ilU^^i^'»b , # Jbpoidl' 
sat do^agahi^^in^,^^^ 


theHi strblled out,and returned 
finder (■ and finding thatthis wai 
tf^^nP0*^,hiy^i»ppy v iday(4 hspdbt 
the'evenihg^^ith.myUndlady and 
her daughter, whc* had called. in. 
th&kld pf yome miljioers!. appren-* 
tides for* gatfiO of Pope Joan: how 
upwotoby. the v 4»|;Wty ’of one'who • 
h^d.setdpasan instructor of others! 


'v 

is 

Shocked on the fpUowing day at 




y.\:c fs a «£ .J 
i «■., , } --/J 

s :a j 

-• The ■ 

may so fexjsreii, 
proachetthesmi 
vedrdt - H< 
of theOame fodftt 
amah»Wbe,oh< 


Having 


rad 0, unliterary an 
e*fenin$ T»d&»o returned -to ray 

k>n the pre^ 


seni depressed Stale of the British 
Pre^Jj^TOt funder, ray. hand.../. It 
great* approba* 
tibii} >raid^iiufng^conragd> to- pro* 
ra^sWf, aMhraend of 
i*v^ }k^ iniposseMioB‘ not Only: of 
lodtjhhtof ^ An Essay 0$ Du« 
£"-a nouveiietff, .tfsbort^ro- 
e^tda dijp theatrical critique, 
eset-posfod to the people-, 
r> of dedicated to the 

k-septum at-ikofo- stated >the 
$*Vh»hed to be . re* 
iforcontributor-( . 
tfe« .. * jr , 
reft-'.y >- ■,*:■' 

OOT’SIMPLON^jrv t< 


■» - - 

;«tt) r 




- J 


ish hihiSrlHteasta'pei*- 

t^dughtk 
^p«aeu. 

^t»*hirvuf -tlib ^aaltey ■ of 


hfs eye§yA§t^S thitt^dimippfo^he] Gd^^ifiijy^-ttni^beiktestotuv^^ 
'pN toa iy impression, ^ in w^Uortj 

. ■' ■■ . r- :; ^ "V.* *' : * ' " - ■: -‘O '' 
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bridge,, of Simple and elegant ar- crown them: Here the vine begins 
chuecture, beneath which, after to display itself on a verdant car 
pastrirog over a pavement construct- *pet, jand it lias already begun to 
editor the better security o£ the wind itself into festoons. In y&4 
bridge, the Cherasca hastens to rjoiu situations he beholds village^ 
.mute its waters with those of the glittering in, whiteness; - and the 
Doveria. < , * < /• „ .* difiTeteuce in the forms of the 

Immediately every obj eet in the buildings, the elegance of the stee- 
view inspires repose in the-travel- pies ascending above, them, the 
ler: hh eyes Wander with pleasure freshness j of, the shade that sur- 
over the meadows, over gentle JiijUd ropuds them,' and a clear/and 
clothed with chesnuts, and over the smtUag, sky, all indicate, a new 
mountains „ that rise behind 'end and happy climate. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST^ LARGE BQN$JETS. 

1 am snce that there is^o man I of those who had “ taken a. trip to 
in the three kingdoms who is a Rwr«b** that l was reluctantly corn- 
more ^ardent admirer of the fair peiled to adnri^ that 'though the 
sex, and especially of the ladies of majority nfigbtf yet possess all' or 
Great Britain, than J am..* I have ssfoy of* the gpod qualities Pat 
travelled a good deal at-waejous first attributed-) to them, .yet that 
times in4afly>life in fbieign-cdun- there tfasa euufcidarahle numbed 
tries, I have been a close observer Of who, were as vain, giddy, and fond 
modes and manners, and I can safeV f of finery, frippery, and folly, as any 
]y say, that however I may havebeea jj 0^ their neighbours. I need not 
pleased by the graceful dignity of ji dwell on the instant and singular 
the Spanish, tlie agreeable spright£ Change that took place in' 1815 'in, 
liness of the* French, the vanning the dress of thg ladies of -Great 
sentiment of: the Italian, nr the Britain tip pages and -.plates of 
strong sense of the German ladies, f y^QildmoeUany ere a lasting evi- 
I have always returned to England Idence qf it: those.who. hkd been 
with a confirmed conviction, that [*tp, ffcjsnce imitated the ladies of 
none were so graceful, so sprightly, Tafts, and such who had not been, 
so winning, or' so sensibjh, a*nyr | Copied from jucb ns lied, • 
countrywomen. ’^ L J^do.uOt dwell on the amazing 

This opinion I took up £t«ne ( ffottuoef and frills that were piled 
fifteen or twenty y^firs d^eThnd m upda the formerly graceful figures 
this opinion 1 remained until about of ptrywopien, nor upon the 

the year 1815, <*r soon after tpc pains they tpok yp make their waists 
peace of PsnrV ofitappy -intdspd appear to the full as broad, as theif 
should I have been had-it.ootii- ilpulder*; l pa»^ tbesn over with 
nued unaltered j lf«t et*&^d*tfi t w more wiliingpess/because I am 
mentioned, *oa**Oofi aft &t *er r fc, so fold* that, in this reaper ah ameli? 
suddefiand so tvrftil>ng .to^ oration .has lately takei\pUce,-wid 
place, in.Jbeappearanceael%abits. thut^ladies are beginning*,** he 
®f Regttsl^4«^e,,afi4pBrlipqlSrly persuaded, that tbere is soi^eM^ 
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attractive in afinefigdre. But,the 
most monstrous evil, of all yet re¬ 
mains, and for augh’t 1 know is 
likoly to continue—1 meanfhehuge 
bonnets carried by our ladies, which 
appear to be so'increasing in size 
every day, that a fashionably dbt;|S,-, 
ed female will soon appear like no¬ 
thing so much as* walking lirob- 
dignag mushroom. The crowns of 
these edifices are also of enormous 
height, and surmounted with flow¬ 
ers and' feathers, like a tower 
crowned with ivy, or a hillock with 
trees. A humorous acquaintance 
of mine tlie other day made, the 
following epigram on this subject, 
which is worth printing here*; p*‘it 
is very applicable and well pointed 

Epigram on a Lad if in a huge Bonnet. 

Earh honnet's-a Tower bf Babel ; 

And the wearer ejihfmstinK heir lungs 

In talking as fast os she’s able. 

Makes the real contusion of tongues. 

1 / 

But, sir, joking apart, this is 
certainly a serious evil—an evil re¬ 
quiring a remedy, for it may now 
truly be asserted tp have grown to a 
head. I am a frequenter of the] 
play-houses, apd like manypt^irs 
of my old-fashioned acquaintances, 

I always go into the pit, because 
in the boxes one pays ,mpre apd 
hears less. Of late, however, my 
pleasure has been greatly dijrm: 
niched by the obstruction both to 
eyes and ears afforded by the struc¬ 
tures ladies carry on their heads, 
which put to shame the old sign of 
the Elephant and,Castle. * Instead 
of having a full view of the stage, 
and an opportunity of hearing,dis¬ 
tinctly all that is said, I now think 

» I * A* 

in) self lucky if, by the contrfvince 
of sitting on one side or on the 


and then on that, I can now and 
then catch a glimpse, oif the actor, 
and am content to take the words* 
he utters through the, medium of 
| mountains of straw, .muslin,' and 
Leghorn. Thus my innocent plea- ^ 
sure* are greatly abridged, and I 
I am sure that the ladies themselves 
must he often greatly annoyed by 
what is now the subject of my com¬ 
plaint and remonstrance. It is not 
to be expected, that the proprie¬ 
tor's'of the theatres will, by raising 
the back of the pit, give.the audi¬ 
tor* abettet chance of hearing and 
sigeing; that would occasion a hea¬ 
vy expense, and after all might nbt 
be effectual, for as bonnets increase 
in magnitude every day, it is im¬ 
possible to say, that ere long they 
will iiot,interfere with the chanda- 
.lier*, apd even run the risk of be¬ 
ing consumed by the gas in the 
centre. ,, 

; This nuisance you will readily 
perceive is not confined to places 
of amusement, but is found even in 
our churches: though the clergy¬ 
man is raised so far above his con¬ 
gregation, it is difficult for many of 
them to ascertain the mode in which 
I he delivei 4 his discourses. 

I and my play ■‘going 'frifends 
having suffered patiently under this - 
grdWin^ evil for some time, have 
dbtftrniihed- lengib to do onr ut,-. 
rntf&t to'put *n send to it; and as a 
first effort* I hare, been instructed, 
kt a meeting held4br tfie purpose, 
toAvrite this letter for your Reposi- 
/otty, knowing that its pages are 
open to’such topics, and that what¬ 
ever appdkrtinjtbetn usually meet* 
with conigid'erable aJ^ention on the 
part of thos^m^hom l particular-' 


other, in an uneasy posttirc, or by ; ly address myself. ■ I artrthe more 
Jobbing my head first on this si cl e L?m b oldened? to resort to. this cx- 
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.pedient, because the inconveni¬ 
ence is felt .both iniown and cbun- 

• try; as I ftnd not only by letters 
from several friends,' but from the 
following ' paragraph,extracted 

# from the advertisement issued by 
the stewards of the Derby musical 
inerting for the present year: 

“ N. B. It is particularly re¬ 
quested by the stewards* that ladies 
will not attend the meeting in lar-gg ; , 
bonnets, or that if-worn, the wear¬ 


ers will remove them during the 
performances” 

A similar'notice was annexed to 
the bills of a concert at Brighton 
■Jiist season, and happy,Lam to say 
that it produced some effect. If 
gfqitf^men in courtesy are bound 
tOjremove their hats, ladies, I think, 
are doubly bound to take off their 
bonnets. 1 remain, &c. ; 

T !_/• ^ • P’s&Q’s. 

WusTUwmn, Sept. 22. 
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THE PQHCELAITsTlPApODA. 
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We mentioned some time ago, 
that a correspondent had-furnished 
us with a translation of the descrip¬ 
tion of the wonderful Porcelain 
Pagoda at Nankin, which is thej 
admiration of the whole'Chinese 
nation, and is considered theinost 


Jt 


astonishing erection in the uni4|f silver. In the construction of the 


verse. It is called the Temple of 
Boutlah, one of the 'gods of the] 
Chinese, and being constructed 
entirely of earthen-ware, iscOrtait*- 
ly a singular erection. The de¬ 
scription and,, history which follow 
arc given to all persons who .visit 
the building. 


The Djivellingof Security, Tran¬ 
quillity, and Peace., ^ 

The representation of the pre- 
cious.glazed Tower of tbe Temple 
of Gratitude, in the province.iof 
Kiang-Nan. „ . . y ' .. r 

This work Wa§ compicucedi at 
noon,von the fifteenth day*?f the 
sixth moon of the tenth year of the 
F. mperor t Yon g Ld* ? afilhe dynasty 
of Ming, and wp|. completed on 
the first day-of, the eighth moon of 
the sixth year of the Emperor Siuen 
Te, of the same dynasty, beings 
*‘1413 of the Christian .sra. ^ 


[together, period of nineteen 
jearslh-buildin g. 
vTbe Sum «f money expended in 
completing precious -glazed 
tower, was-twqmillions four hun¬ 
dred and eighty ,-five, thousaud four 
hundred and eighty-four ounces of 

a i r .1 T ¥ . j- j . . ■ /» .« 


ornamental globe on the pinnacle 
6f the roof of tbe tower, forty-eight 
kin* in weight of gold-(sixty-four 
pounds), and one thousand four 
hundred kin in weight of copper, 
were cqnstffned? * Thc'cireurhfer- 
enchbfthis globe is thirty-six chef, 
orfdrty-two feet. 1 ’ Each round or 
Story Is eighteen clie high. In that 
pUS%of the tower called the Ciuang 
w!££e Consumed four thousandeight 
hu'ndred and seventy!:in weight of 
brfess. The iron hoops or rings 
on the pinnacle of the roof, are 
nine in number, and' sixty-three 
chb'dach itf'ifirtfumference. The 
smaller hoo'psia#e twenty-four che 
In' citcttmfererice, and t-fieir total 
Weight is three'thousand six huh- 
drelfkih*. ; 

' * ‘A'kin is one pound and one third. 

t f A die is about fourteen inches. 

' J This part is obscure, and will be 
better understood from Le Conjpte^S d<^- 
■ s, : -•{ .. ■ ■ '• 
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On different parts of the tower 
are suspended eighty-one iron 
hells, each bell weighing twelve 
kin, or pixteen pounds. There are 
also iffne iron chains, each of which 
weighs one hundred and fifty kin, 
and is eighty che lopg. The cop¬ 
per pan with two months to it, on 
the roof, is estimated to weigh nine 
hundred kin, and is sixty che in 
circumference. There is also a 
celestial plate 011 the top, weighing 
four hundred and sixty kin, and is 
twenty che in circumfereee^f In 
the upper part of the tower are 
preserved the following articles': 
Of night-illuminating pearls, one 
string; of water-repelling pearls, 
one string; of fire-repelling pearls, 
one string; of dust-repelling pearly 
one string; and over all these is a 
string of the relics of Foe. Also 
an ingot of solid gold* weighing 
forty lcang (ounces), and one hun¬ 
dred kin weight of tea; of silver, 
one thousand leang weight; of the 
bright fiuing, two pieces, weigh¬ 
ing one hundred kin; of precious 

script ion, impci feet as it is. ** The top 
of the edifice is not the least beautiful 
part of the tower; it is a massy pillar, 
that stands upon the floor of the eighth 
■toty, and reaches more than thirty feet 
aboye the roof; it seems to be wrapped 
in a large iron hoop of the same height, 
in the form of a screw or spiral line, ex¬ 
tending several feet from the pillar, so as 
to appear like a hollow cone, suspended 
.in the air, with spaces to let in light. On 
the top of this pillar is placed a golden 
ball, of extraordinary magnitude," Kx- 
tiaoidinary indeed! for, if the Chinese 
account is to be believed, its dimensions 
are more than twice, and, of course, its 
magnitude more than four tunes that of 
the ball of Su Paul's cathedral. It 
would seem to be of copper, and plated 
with gold. 


stones, one string; of the everlast¬ 
ing physic-money, oue thousand 
strings; of yellow satin, two pieces; 
of the book hidden it) the earth* 
oue copy; of the book of Omito 
Foe, one copy; of the book of She 
Kia Foe, oue copy; of the book of 
T* Yin Foe, one copy; all wrap¬ 
ped up together, and preserved iu 
the temple. 

The tower has eight sides or faces* 
and its circumference is two hun¬ 
dred and forty che. The nine sto¬ 
ries taken together are two hundi ed 
and twenty-eight and a half che 
high. From the highest story to 
the extrpipe point of the pinnacle 
of the roof, are oue hundred and 
twenty che. The lamps within the 
tower are seven times seven in 
number, in all forty-nine lamp- 
dishes; and on the outside, there 
are one hundred and twenty-eight 
lamp - dishes. Each night they 
aria supplied with fifty km weight 
of oil. Their splendour pene¬ 
trates upwards to the thirt}--third 
heaven* midway, they shed a lus¬ 
tre over the people, the good and 
the bad together; downwards, they 
illuminate the earth as far as the 
city of Tse Kee Hicn, in the pro¬ 
vince of Che Kiang. 

The official title of the high 
priest of the temple is Chao 8ieu. 
His disciples are called Y ue. The 
total number of priests ou the es¬ 
tablishment is eight hundred and 
fifty. The family name of the head* 
mason of the building was Yao, his 
personal name Sieu, and his native 
town Tsing* Kiang Foo. ,,„The fa¬ 
mily name of dip,head carpenter 
was Hoc, hUpentonalqao^e Chuqg, < 
and his native previncej&apg See. 

The ex tent, of the wbute ioplo- - 
sure of the Aejnphj^is .seyeprjhuor. 
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dted’and sevdhty men* a&d^ight 
tenths* To the 1 southward, J ra* 
‘wards Chirt Vab |?Hft, t are twb’hun- 
d'red amt” tiVenty^fhf'oiedrl/ Fast 
ward, to' tHfe boundary of Chin ; 
•Sietx Seif** ite two luftidrdd and 
thirtysfbtfr id eh 1 fed ti$ht tenths. 
In the ob'Htre'IS tbe^flundwHoo 
Kinf Tea'* y $¥test#A!ft!l, a£far os the 
laud of She Hon Hoa, are one' 
hundred and twenty rti&h; and 
northward, to die land of Lifchf 
Sien Song, are 'oie hhrffli'fed and* 
eighty nieu * * f ' r 

Viewing, ther^foie, fiistdfiry 
of the dflA/ed To#0r,*hda^ it hot 
be considered as tbo*vforh of a di¬ 
vinity? W ho shall perform the like? 

Lately, on the liTteeiftTt day of 
the fifth tooon of the? fifth Jr*af of 1 
Kia-Kirfg, at four ln'tbwmortiid^ 
the god of thunder, in hia jfdftfcm 
of a mOristrbufc dragortt,*fe)Tlo^ed > 
it into this tempi dj struck thiOJft of 
the sides of the fabric," tt&d fhat^V 
i tally damaged the nibth rftory, but 


cutfistance to his imperial "majesty; 
add On the sixth day Of the Second 
moon of the seventh year, die re¬ 
storation Of the damaged parts was 
dbtamfen6ed, and on the'olheteentb 
the fifth*moou the repairs 
JJvere ebmpleted. ^ 

|0A thd twfeffty-ninth day of the 
sixth moon* of tfite twelfth sear of 
ijtu 1 * present fhajesty/ at tonkin the 
ipftetnbon, tfd a skddeh there fell a 
heavy shdwet ofVain, and the god 
of thnhder again rushed forth m 
front of the tower, and penetrating 
the roof, pursued the great dragon 
frdhi ihe top to the bottom. The 
|;lhded porcelafti tiles of the sixth 
story were tnt&h damaged, and, 
where the 'gdd‘^f 'tfihnder issued 
out At the gretct jtgffe, several of the 
hoArdSYaken froth the wood of the 
JWS^enly flbwer^fee were broken: 

"god 6f 'thunder having 
fiffhfly^dnVen away the monstious 
dragOft, returned to his place m the 
neevena 


iect to change : th#tttwer, his 


the strength and^tnAjeSty of 1 The priests of the temple report- 
god of the templeafrcAfcWtpote&f, f ed the event to the local authorities* 
And the laws <^Etod'are*hcfr£ut$* mud $hp officer h^eu submitted the 


Tepapl£Q his imperial majesty, and 


influence, was therefore savedfrtfih' JiiMiS^d^he issue of the sums re- 
entire^ destructidfi.* The yicei|iy ' ffettUiap^ id defray the charge of the 
and the fooyeo*reported**the nh*f‘igrepairs.« The -gates of the tower 
A mea w gondiwhif’hsfe th&d an IllsMm been cldsed fora year, while 


EaglMi sere 


►< t*i i* A 


ttftjfffitekior has been repairing. 

repreoent^^od l^Lql ^He M«dS *»* flfca* tisdad*, lad all the 


Hft Royal Ifasy.de Strand, aecently visited 

K«At,^eon*papie$t bm».WStM^ ffc 8WI»ad*of *u«il Economy m 

ClsK^at 

BiNC^fBfcnMw ofl^he 

and*SMh^ppaf&b 'flf&chri 6f St. 
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, Lidifbln’s Inn Fidch,* 
r 1 which we gav&ti6ind account in 1? 
a l dlreceding k bt»!pth4r ‘ * 

This institution has lately beetf * 

, V p 
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formed, at the Bequest pf several 
noblemeii and others,iviiobaVe long 
distinguished themselves by their 
zeai ? and liberality lb devising 
means for lettering the condition 
pf the lower classes of society, and 
who wbflimpreised with the utility 
of encouraging the cultivation and 
manufacture of rohny articles for 
which we are how beholden to the 
better husbandry and .industry of 
other countries. 

Liquorice, saffron, inaddcr, and 
a variety of similar products^ once 
formed a considerable part of/thje 
usual crops of bur farms; the great¬ 
er portion of them is nbw grown 
on the Continent: while the same 

« j 1 ' * 

places supply us With numerous^ 
articles manufactured for domes 
tic purposes, such as matt in g, bis 
kets, toys, and many others,’ for 
which we ourselves possess the 

, ! V . I M'U .1 ■ 

proper materials in tpe greatest 
abundance. One very prominent 
instiinfce is to be seeu in the arti¬ 
cle of flax: it is well known, that 
this plant* impartially growti, in 
sopie pluccs in England, iiud the, 
production whiten found superior 
to that imported* yet, the quantity 
brought into this country lastyqar 
•was to the amopnt of lltooSoO/. 
sterlings as wilf be jfounll in the we 
report of parliament. * "' ^ 

The dtffipulfprbceas, as wdftas 
the well knowii *ifao$anc'e, wfiick 
the preparation pf flax oc casiqn$d> 
might herp|bfgre 

measure, pjreven^MjBa emturefrpm- 
'AcreMio^.; Sv^;We»®^fe¥|j 
thp case at f&pSeht, ashy bWe^ly- 
improved'rabthod, tHjsiuwlfiess K 
:perform^’Vn fi 

pd in -aU its van oulbTa aches 1>y 
any persons capable 6t the le|*tde- 


gtee of labour; it js withal so sim- 
pie, that a few'weeks’ instruction 
is alone necessary to teachany 
person so ab to itnable them to 
inakeb etter kindSof sew i n g thread, 
bordage, or linen of ill" descrip¬ 
tions, n than could be accomplished 
By thd old, expensive, destructive, 
aWd noxious process. 

It will, therefore, be readily con¬ 
jectured, that little more was want¬ 
ing to introduce such a system for 
the occupation :of the poor at this 
titue, than to have persons taught 
the best methods, who might be 
ablq foput it in practice whenever 
it Alight be ‘required. This was 
lately represented to the Right 
Hon. Lords Redesdale, Chichester, 
Hard#icke,b.nd the Bishopof Dur- 
hatn^ who, Conceiving the benufit 
likely to arise from such an esta¬ 
blishment, offered the projector, 
Mr.'Salisbury, the honour of their 
patrdnage, in order to set such a 
laudable; plan on foot, and which 
h^S since been followed by sub¬ 
scriptions' from many other emi¬ 
nent characters. It was resolved, 
that ^mumbdr of the parish pau¬ 
pers should, in^the first instance, 
behet to work, and kept in Con¬ 
stant employment in the various 
occupations aBove-nientidned.' For 
this purpose, the poor of the pa¬ 
rish bf St. Clement have been thus 
engaged; and the examination of 
them, in (SrdqT to estimate the va- 
tue of tifoprojectin a natio^al 
point ! of wieW, Was 1 the object of 
visitor Vdttenfciom ‘ * 

that claimed* his 



produced three tons per acre?'to¬ 
gether witfi & U(ittdi , d?bfHeti :i tush 
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el* of very excellent seeds* some these manufactures are calculated 
pauper* were employed ip* thresh- to* giye employment to persons bf 
•jog the seeds finapt t^e planet, ^ all ages and capacities from Infan- 
Tfie next ( 4^p^ration was the cy to old age, by whicl/employ- 
clearing the 6^*o from the stem ox |ueut great savings may he made 
mod of the plant ;,thls was, atjcom- j either for parishes, or for the bene- 
pushed by a small, simple, rt an^' f\t of the cottager’s family when 
qhcap implement, workdd by a sin- notiqpre apv anlageobsly at work, 
gle person. Upwards of twenty That the preparation of flax, as 
paupers of different ages, from ten practised ip the establishment, and 
yt ns to eighty, were thus employ- the different processes of making 
cd, and at once lendered the fibre, iploth, ur<* protective of great sa- 
fit for hackling or cpinhing, by ving In the material, as well as 
which means it is made ready for pioduting doth, &c ofverysupe- 
the spinning-wheel. A Urge num- nor quality; and that the esta- 
ber of these domestic Utensils, of blishing such an employment for 
\anous kinds and sires, have been the poor of large towns, &c. will 
rollected together, on which were add much to thp increase of cul- 
au equal number of women and tfvation of the land, and the con- 
children at work, who produced sequent employment of agricultu- 
many sample* of excellent sewing ral labourers, 
thread and yarn of different tfb- That collecting fpr usethedif* 
gieesof fineness, which is itnme- ferent kinds of spinning-wheels 
diately taken to the loom, and at aud other machines for assisting 
once converted into linen. Seve- raapual laboqi, will he the means 
lal women were also employed jm of ascertaining their Respective 
making sheets, bedticks, aud shirt- merits, and enabling persoos who 
mg, the whole pf which had pre- may be desirous of setting the poor 
viously been prepared and m^uu- to woik, to procure the best infor- 
factured by their fellow-labourers mation as tq any improvement that 
in the school. Many specimens can be made fromtime to time in 
of exppllent; matting and baskets any pf the operations of those im- 
weie also f.eepjijwhujh $yenp made plena opts. 

of the reed-mace, vulgpijjy, called That considerable advantage will 

bulrush, equal Ip. gooduess pa fuse from the facility with which 
thiugs of the tamp,kind madd fropf persons may be made acquainted 
foreign materials, with the different kinds of labour 

It being the professed object to necessary to form ( a yimilar esta¬ 
te pupils from parishes, &e, w» r |>li$hment. 
saw sevoi*4 who jvetset employed Ip This was proved by Mr ^ti inger, 

the diffcient hrand^., s K ^whp paving lately sent four pet-t 
After a, s^ict ^ampiatiop an to j^m^tp the school, they have, after 
the whplp, bigness a#d taro weeks* practice, relumed to 

his friqudf*verf t pidfyij&d tojlraw^ Itheir poor-house in the county, 
and record, ifre foUetyjpg jcooclu-' ^ their means the whole of 
sipns: ^ \] r ? ^ , . tfte 'people at tjiat establishment 

3Jhpt$be yariops oppi|*%;? bf l Wve been trained, and are now ac- 
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tivelj, pud profitably employed. 
Specimen# pf very -free flax and 
yarn were shewn by this gentleman 
to his royal highness who express* 
ed great satisfaction at the advan¬ 
tage which the parish at large had 

already experienced.' Several stur¬ 
dy paupers had already left the 
house, apd found work for them¬ 
selves, since they discovered that 
they must work if they any longer 
remained. It also appeared, that 
several others, who were heretofore 
too refractory to be suffered among 
the more peaceable and deserving, 
and who w ere not kept at the work¬ 
house, hut at farm* houses appointed 
for them, had been taken home, 
and that since the work was intro¬ 
duced, many had become better 
subjects; while the more deserving 
part of the people, from being al¬ 
io^ ed a portion of their earnings, 
were rendered more comfortable, 
and were highly'gratified. 

Mr. Salisbury having been pre¬ 
viously employed in introducing 
his system into.tliegaolsin London, 
pud the Penitentiary-House, the 
D*v. S. Bennett stated, that he had 
witnessed with much satisfaction 


* 

the utility of tilth fiaxt-macbiaeyancl 
would strongly recomanehd its in* 
treduction* not ohly, into all pria ‘ 
sons, but also as^clpiming the tat-* 
ten lion Of persons jedneerned ip 
the management of irillagerschdola, 
where manual employment may he 
introduced in connection with mo¬ 
ral and religious instruction. 

His royal highness expressed • 
great satisfaction, and his resolu¬ 
tion to promote the objects of this 
institution with all his endeavours. 
He was pleased to recommend 
thata corresponding establishment 
should be formed at a shoit dis¬ 
tance in the countiy, where land 
might be obtained, so as to put die 
rural department of the plan into 
active operation. His royal high¬ 
ness added, that he should take in¬ 
to his consideration, what will be 
the most appropriate means of ful¬ 
filling this object. 

N. B. From the number of visit¬ 
ors who are applying to view the 
establishment, Mr. Salisbury has 
been under the necessity of fixing 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri¬ 
days, from ten to three, as days 
for seeing the operations. 


I 


THE FAMILY COMPACT, OR THE HUSBAND’S 
AUTHORITY REASSERTED. 


There is now diving in London | 
an old barrister, whom I shall call 
Mr. Malleable* W hen we were | 
both very young we became ac¬ 
quainted in Oxfordshire, and with¬ 
in the last year we again met, and 
renewed our former friendship. ' 

, My friend is a man nf the strict¬ 
est probity, but he possesses kfo on- ; 
gmality of character, and wfertttii- ‘ 
ty of imagination* which*ofopn.ia-* 
,duce him to adopt a singular and j 


whimsical mode of conduct. His 
peculiar fancy has always been to 
imagine himself profoundly skilful 
ip the art of. government; and at 
the timeehafc.fcfe’was in expectation 
of succeeding to a large fortune, I 
have frequently heard him say, 
that he would one day sacrifice all 
his property and estates for the 
possession of some island, of which 
the complete sovereignty should be 
y ielded to him, and in whidbnhe 



* 

. Tfc* ftWHLlT XJOM^AtT J 

•#o«ldrediize theiable of theTrog- 1 fao complete perplexities lif 

loJyfiesi Theli^iore of a banking- poor Mslleabfe; his ancle, an old 
* house destroyed hisdre*«i> but not general officer', 'arrived from the 
his passion) forieigniug^ I am tor- north i bf Scotland; where. he l&ad 
ry for hia subjects, whonil have no I'rrhd Retired' for thirty years, -and 
- doubt t»; would have rendered who fariei efl hehad ibme authority 
happy: 1 *:v ' r v ' ■ over*Malleable’ on acCouritof hinds 

'• Malleable had a spirit for domi* And houses With" which hebadpre- 
nion, but was possessed of such m seated his d%beiv. /“|fcb commeri*- 
easy yielding temper, that wltefi 6ed byestablisbing hihiselflnray' 
he married, he was governed by his friend's bbustt which Ire seembd 
wife, to whom he-abandoned the tO consider hs®S<3f the Joiht'pito! 
care of hrs finances. Disorderin', prietar), and gruriiblcdnt allthie 
variably accompanies an unre- alterationi^dhich had been hiaftA 
strained taste for luxury and plea- doting his ftng ab&rice, %itlMhit 
sure. He was aware of the -de*-"" .even apprdViihg^of those which time 
rangement of Ms affairs, w&a#dUy^ had rendered'absolutely necessary, 
sensible of the cause, but 1 did riot General Odiirtg, when' lie quitted 
dare endeavour to remedy the Englftnd, * wa#afflicted ? with a van- 

arid contented himself witfccfftliig Sty of prejudices, none of wftfclt 
his wife his supreme directress* had decreased during his residence 

Very fortunately, just at tlrfs pe* in Scotland: he Waknot contented 
riod became into possession of with being subject to them himself, 
some other estates,' whidvreUeve&l but h^expected every one aroUriS 
himfrOm all his embarrassments; him to CdhfoVm tofcii singular and 
but his wife, assisted by his*fo«r. antiquated opintbn&‘ He was con- 
children, who were born during his stahtly quarreling with thefatbdr, 
earlier troubles, endeavoured* by mother,’ andOchiMreti; whohewats 
every-means in her poweg'again to veryanxious should adopt the gbod 
unsettle his fortune: she was sue- old customs of'his vf yottth.“ The 
cessful. '* r "V-f®”' ' young people ; htughed w it- bim; 

His difficulties increased every. Malleable, endeavouring to medi- 
day, but Malleable comforted him- .afcjf between th^ and ,tl*e^ great- 
self with reflecting,that at,frit wife; ugclcr, 4 gave ofFeriefe to bdth’parties, 
was at this time forty years of age; and anarchy and confusion reigned 
she must soon overcome the^foliies iti^he hopeful family. : ? 
of youth^and that hfrfntore co«- Such was the state Of things 
duct would she governed* by ,-moOt about a mouth ago, when Mall eable 
prudence tharf) she had formerly came to see ine, ^rid commuriiCa- 
displayed* His ideal inaprovemefit j ted tome bis firm rfeolritferi to re- 
was butideal ;'she still devodedher*1 ^ilabliA order ■ in * his"' lidose.^— 
seif entirely to herus»My>rtetieek | Weakness,” saidhe, « has bee* 
A frieu ii of her ovmhad accet»toxfrej ]the cause of all my misery, and 
house: he asttntimfrin ath»ri%t«»fc| energy shall remedy !t. ’3 have too 
the supremewx>HMip§&dptfst^Jofed11*% given up to my wifA, And she 
etf cry tiling,) §nd/set -eveayhody4tt 1 «as.ahh*edricDy confidence :'' I Shall 
varidhosK'- ,.<r ji- H .t * idKSfmssess hmrof aUherp6w<br;flfld 
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dismiss her friend. ' I shall request 
my node to .provide‘himself with 
another habitation* ^twsfiall send 
my’eldest son to Jbj##:ollegi£; ipy 
seeded I*shaJlpwkK#f to schdbl; 
riiy third *jball "live iprimme while 
he • behaves well; and I shall re? 
duce my datagbteifa hUowance for 
Iter dress <th$ pocket-money to 
30/. wyear. lovshort, I am deter¬ 
mined to bo^inutt^ of my own 
house; my* will Jfidl be the law." i 
“ My dear Malleable/’ I replied, 
** itnppeaps> to me that*your system 
of reform is tooviolent, and I much 
doubt whether it be possible to 
carry your plan into execution; 
Your wife, who. for .twenty years 
has been accustomed to cohtronl 
yon, will never submit to sdeh pas¬ 
sive obedience; you lore her, and 
yon would nut wish m .render her 
miserable Your .eldest *6a is a 
sprightly clever fellow, Whose er¬ 
rors, which are. occasioned by a 
defect, in his education; are amply 
compensated by the most estimable 
qualities; such very rigorous mea¬ 
sures are not advisable with such 
a character. ‘ In respect to your 
tuiclcyrespectable from his ageand 
from fine rank Which , he holds- in 
J!>6utj'fetntljfj thoughilie certainly 
! .Jbfc many pec uti an ties: of opinion 
which you may wish to conquer, 
ydt why * shoiiiid you publish them 
- to the.world,-which would possibly 
be weH disposed to consider you 
equally 1w blame? \Take my ad- 
vicc;^*esut!aas> proper authority 
without Violence, and without tudt 


your family* ■ What P recommend 
to you is according to yout<oft6u 
principles and professions.Yarn- 
have - experienced this- ‘ : mii$el^ble' 
effects of anarchy; you; feel|the. 


v 


i n con veni enee'af ahsoWteipower^ - 
adopt then a mediinh^.which will 
conciliate f^ery befily. You arc by. 
birth tlie head ofiyohrfainilyl en¬ 
deavour td becomes© bji|fchdir con? 
sent. You ; have bdForesydur eyes » 
a- bright? examp-^-i"vr,. S ■: 

T understand-you,” said lie; 
without allowing me to finish; “ you _ 
wish to make' me a constitutional 
father: this Idea pleases me, and 
the execution of it appears to me 
to he the more practicable, if tny 
father-in-law would come to live 
with us. He is a venerable old man, 
whois respected and feared by his 
daughter; his rank of baronet will 
impose some degree of reverence 
upon my soil.—I have a project to 
form .»family charter ,” added lie, 
rising; “ a compact between me 
and the members of my family for 
deregulation.' Goodbye: you will 
hear from me again iti a few days 
on ?the success of my scheme.” 

1 Accordingly, in about a week I 
received an invitation to dinner at 
Malleable’s. The lady’s father was 
there in all his imposing dignity. 
Malleable had * given orders that 
dinner should 'be ready precisely 
at five o’clock. The uncle wished 
to diue at tbrCe as -formerly; the 
lady and her children thought six 
quite early enough; For >,the first 
time.jdiemaster of the'house would 
heobeyed. *. 

' During dinner we were dull 
enough. Every one spoke low, aud 
lialf grumhled' 1 ;: they seemed to 
anticipatesomegreatevent. When 
the dessert «ms on table,: the ser- 
tiantswere dispmstedV- and Malle- 
liable coustnended speaking. 

. vjf-We are: now; assembled a fa* 
mtly party,”" said for I do not 
crowkder my *ffiendiherr a* snoo- 
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• ger; aiwF&am no^about to declare j 
tny irrcvbcable' determination. It j 
is time to establish some order and | 
regularity in my- house—— •” j 

At these words, which. Mrs. M. [ 
- seemed to think tyrannical, she be- j 
gan a vehement invective upon op- J 
pression. A look from her father : 
silenced her, and her husband con¬ 
tinued. 

“ For the last two and twenty 
years l have had no share in the j 
government of my house; except- ! 
ing myself, every one in their turn j 
lias assumed some power. To be- | 
gin with you, madam: your ex pen- ; 
sive taste and caprices nearly re- ] 
duced us to ruin; your reign was 
succeeded by that of your children, 
who have no less abused my confi¬ 
dence. The fancies of your eldest 
son have made a billiard-room of 
my drawing-room, to which all his 
acquaintances have had admission. 

I can, however, scarcely regret the 
sacrifices which I have made for 
him, when 1 reflect upon the repu¬ 
tation he has acquired, and the 
honourable distinctions he has ob~ 
taine^tatt college." 

*. At tmese words, Charles haugh¬ 
tily stroked his chin; and looking 
at his father with an assured air, 
would probably have interrupted 
him, had he not cast his eyes upon i 
his grandfather and the epaulettes 
of his uncle, which reminded him, 
that the distinctions of which he 
was so proud, were with him only 
the commencement of those which 
had celebrated his family. 

“ I do not," continued Malle¬ 
able, lt reproach ray daughter with 
her fondness for balls, parties, and 
dress; it is very natural at her age; 
hut it is necessary for her to devote, 
so«e part ofher time to instruc- 


j tion, instead of occupying every 
i moment of‘hbr life at the toilette, 

| or in the pursuit of pleasure. < 

| “ The unsteadiness of my son 

[ Edward has hitherto prevented his 
| selecting » profession for himself; 
j he has been by turns a financier, a 
lawyer, a mathematician, and a li¬ 
terary man. I' wish die would at 
length decide, that at a future pe¬ 
riod he may take a rank in society. 

\ I consider those^nen who have no 
j profession are its greatest enemies.' 
j “ My uncle sometimes forgets.in 
the number of yoaTs which - .have 
: elapsed, that, during his absebcd, 

| different laws* different (principles, 
and different customs 1 to. those 
of his youth, have sprung up: 
for the future, l trust he will en¬ 
deavour to accommodate himself 
to the circumstances which govern 
us, and make up his mind to take 
the world as it goes. ., 

“ Being now thoroughly convin¬ 
ced, that nothing is more injurious 
to a state than indecision and fret 
quent change of measures, ! have 
determined, alter mature .delibera- 
tion, to govern my family upon a 
regular and unalterable system; 
like the constitution of our king¬ 
dom. I shall reserve to mysielf the 
supreme authority; it undoubtedly 
i belongs to me, but I will in some 
degree divide it with my family. 
My wife shall certainly participate; 

I shall communicate ail my plans 
to her; she shall decide upon them; 
she shall still have the arrange¬ 
ment of our finances, with this**©* 
striction, that the power of execu¬ 
ting, any of her plans remains-with 
me alone: my wife shall represent 
tbef House of Commons. 

' “ I have, besides; established aii 
intermediate authority between her 
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and me, i ifbfder to balance ourre¬ 
spective rights. My*father-in-law 
and my uncle will compose the 
Hotise of Lords, ^SSdTno law can 
be put in'force without theis sanc¬ 
tion. My soffCharleil&all still re¬ 
ceive- the same affowanc#k« for¬ 
merly : hel& an horiour tohisfamily, 
afid he dese^Wis tiftxIVvell treated j 
but he must rc&embdr, that the fa¬ 
mily mansion*'#^ not a" gaining-’ 
hriuse, and that Ws is no longer to 
play here whatever game pleases 
hisfancy. My son Edwafd is in¬ 
telligent and active; he shall be 
my%t«ward; he' shall receive my 
rents; arid settle all my affairs with 
my tenant!: he shall be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His sister shal I 
have the charge of the privy pdrse. 

“Afon have ail of you heard my 
resol ution. Do you understan d an d 
submit ton?” 


This dedal 
so firm a vdice, and m ^sald&irili? 
tone, that the grafid fathefVnd bh? 
cf§ ibime^mtely^^fee d fe > i t; and* 
the mother arid n e|ildTjW^Af]tcr f ^ 
few remonstrances, towmirhTwar' 
authorized to rep ly, gave their en¬ 
tire consent to this domestic com¬ 
pact, of which t|>ey requested me 
to draw up a Copy in writing. - V 
From this time the family of Mr. 
Malleable hds been a model of the* 
most perfect harmony. Order arid'' 
economy are attended to, without 
excluding pleasure. • The chief of 
this little government sets a good 
example of the religious respect 
which he has for the constitution 
lie has given to his fknrffly; and all” 
its members observe and defend it 
with so much zeal, that they find' 
the blessing of a prosperity, which 
tlfey at length know how to estimate. 


k.- 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 


No. XLVII. 

Tlie better part will ■set before ’ertt 
A grace, a manner, a decorum- 


Pat or. 


'I have received a letter from a 
feraafb Correspondent, who, I pre- 
S&ttre, is of that age when a’hiatri- 
moilial estlblishtnent is a natural 
wish, fes reasonable expecta¬ 
tion; J She appears, from the tenor 
of her communication, to have suf¬ 
fered a disappointment intlrisim- 
plortAn t bbj cct ; an d as she ririfolds 
the causes of it without reserve, 
and kuth'great good sense, I ean- 
nofriffer a more essential service 
tri'tny young female'readers, than 
by offering the following letter to 
their serious' consideration. ' The 
wish tb pleatb has its rules as wkff'jj 
as every other branch' of lromari 
conduct; and even that amiable 


disposition may fail, if ^^j^laufy 
shaped and adapted to the circum¬ 
stances wliich particujax ^iews and 
occasions demand/ 'A natural de-' 
sire to please Will never fail of 'its 
general effect; hot a WislvtD pleasd -1 
a particular object must be attend¬ 
ed with Management arid 5 precau¬ 
tion, which t think will ; bfe sufii- 
ciently explained by the failnre of* 
the fair writer of the following- 

yya ~ , ■ - </, & 

communications. There is a cer¬ 
tain decorum that should ever be 
maintained by females, the Viola- v 
iion of Which; though.if; is neither 
t>ffen?ive to morals'nor food man¬ 
ias, may deviate 5 from that deli* 
cate propriety whichftsteals 

, t y « * i < / 
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Ijt jp$- it were, unconsciously 
into tho approving favour of all who 
.witness it. Carelessness and inat¬ 
tention on the one hand, or too 
great anxiety and forwardness to 
please on the other, may produce an 
impropriety or indecorum, which, 
though innocent in itself, may dis¬ 
appoint the expectation of afford¬ 
ing pleasure. 

1 have just thrown out these pre¬ 
paratory hints,and proceed to give 
the example which suggested them. 

TO 'll*I. FEMALE JATTI.FK. 

Bkoom-Uaj i, Orl. 17, iMlfl. 

Mai> \AI, 

The admirable Essay on De¬ 
licacy which formed your last pa- 
*per, might have been of essential 
service to your present correspond¬ 
ent if site had received the advan¬ 
tage of its instructions at an ear¬ 
lier period. It is not, however, too 
late, as I am inclined to Hatter my¬ 
self, to render them scrvieeable to 
me; for though my case is hope¬ 
less in one instance, I am too young 
t.o despair of other circumstances, 
in which, by adhering to a more 
considerate conduct, under the in¬ 
fluence of your good counsels, 1 
may fairly hope to succeed in an 
object, where, from the want of 
them, 1 have completely failed. 
At all, events, my narrative, which 
cannot hut be interesting to those 
of my sex, age, and situation, may 
offer a lesson which may prove be¬ 
neficial to them in their social con¬ 
duct, and preserve some of them at 
least from such a disappointment, 
and it must be rather an uncom¬ 
fortable one to mOfct young ladies, 
as I have experienced. 

My story, is as follows: 

I have a short time escaped from 
sny-^ens, auij am- the daughter, 

fol. Fill. No. V LVII. ‘ 


the only daughter of a gentleman, 
of respectably family and good es¬ 
tate, who resides principally in the 
country. Though 1 have three bro¬ 
thers, my marriage portion vn’d he 
such as to give me a right, in point 
; of fortune, to expect a match of 
i figure ami family character. It 
j may be an awkward situation for 
| me to speak personally of myself, 

| but the occasion requires it. 1 shall 
I not, however, derive my authority 
j from my own looking-glass, the 
i chatter of a femme de < hnwhre, the 
j glances of beaux in a ball-room, the 
! speeches of occasional admirers, 
or the unfavourable looks of voting 
women and misses ; but I have rea- 
J son to know, without describing 
I mv features or figure, that I am 
universally considered as a flue, 
nay, I shall out with it, as a very 
| fine young woman. I passed the 
wilder before last at Bath, and the 
last winter in London; and at both 
those places I had every reason to 
; sup] iosc, that my personal attrac- 
' tions were not over-rated by the 
( description which I have ventured 
I to give. My education has been 
an anxious care of the fondest pa- 
, rents, and they arc satisfied with 
j the fruits of it. 1 am a good imtsi- 
i cian, nor arc my performances con- 
i fined to one instrument; my voice 
' has power, and my singing is ac-<* 
knowledged to have a very pleasing 
expression. 1 speak and write 
French nearly as well as my native 
tongue, ami Italian is familiar to 
me. As I have a good ear, know 
music, and have had toe best mas¬ 
ters, it may be naturally expected 
that 1 am not an ungraceful dan¬ 
cer. I certainly am not an artist* 
but my landscapes have been ad¬ 
mired by those who are; and 
(.$, u 
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conclude the whole, I* am not con¬ 
sidered as assuming. The poor 
bless me as I pass their cottages, 
atfd all the servants say I am the 
best-natured young lady that ever 
was. 

What the real contrast to this 
fine account is I cannot tell, for 
till the circumstance took place 
which occasioned the trouble I am 
now giving you, 1 was too happy to 
shew any folly, or to draw aside the 
veil which hides my defects. But 
the tune was arriving when I was 
to experience, that when the sea¬ 
son for playing the fool came, I had 
not thought and reflection enough 
to prevent n»y being as foolish, as 
a want of judgment and an inat¬ 
tention to reason could possibly 
make me. 

I beg, however, you will not do 
me the injustice to suppose, that I 
consider being in love—that is, 
preferring one man to all the rest 
of his sex, for his superior virtues, 
manners, understanding, and ac¬ 
complishments—tobchfolly. Love 
is a natural and primary feeling in 
a young heart; and when rightly 
directed, is the honour, the pride, 
the mortal heaven of life. It is the 
conduct under the powerful im¬ 
pression of this passion that too 
often produces folly, and some¬ 
times of a kind the most fatal to 
happiness. 

From the character which I have 
given of myself, it may be natural¬ 
ly supposed, that 1 should not have 
been without oflers of marriage; 
but the fact is, that such au offer 
has never yet been made me. 
r l here were two gentlemen who- I 
believe had designs of that nature. 



to me; and without actingimpro- jj 


perly, I contrived to; .qUacourag'C 
them from making the.attcmpt. 

At length, however, I 
power of that deity which none es¬ 
cape; and the cause of that.dis¬ 
appointment which followed^ will 
form the remaining,.and not least 
interesting, part of this letter. 

A gentleman, who was no very 
distant neighbour of my father’s, 
and occasionally visited us, pos¬ 
sessed all the qualities of mind, ail 
the graces of person, and all the 
social virtues, which might render 
him an object of danger to the 
misses whose families he frequent¬ 
ed ; at all events, he net only ap¬ 
peared, but actually became so to 
me. The country people had ge¬ 
nerally propagated an opinion, that 
we were suited to each other; and 
reports soon follow ed, that we were 
to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony. Other circumstances 
seemed to justify this opinion, as 
he paid more frequent visits to us 
than to any of the neighbouring fa¬ 
milies ; at the public balls and as¬ 
semblies, lie danced oftencr with 
me than any other of thg coun¬ 
try belles, toasted me at convivial 
meetings, and never failed to speak 
of me in a decided tone of prefer¬ 
ence and admiratiou. In short, 
whatever influence I might have 
obtained over his heart, I began to 
feel that he made very consider¬ 
able advances towards the posses¬ 
sion of mine. He continued his 
visits; indeed he rather increased 
than diminished his attentions to 
me; but though his conduct was 
such as charmed me, no words ever 
escaped him upon which I could 
ground a solid expectation that the 
matrimonial proposal would follow. 
I certainly was very.cautious. 
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behaviour, and the more I found my 
inclinations for him increase, the 
•more anxious I was to thicken the 
veil, that he might not perceive 
them. I felt, as all who knew him 
. thought, that he was a superior 
young man in the general attain¬ 
ments of his station and fortune; 
but I did not know, till it was too 
late, that a very refined delicacy of 
sentiment was a predominant fea¬ 
ture in his character. Here my ob ¬ 
servation failed; my want of judg¬ 
ment has been proved; and with 
all my bright qualities and qualifi¬ 
cations, I could not discover the 
real virtues of the man whom 1 pre¬ 
ferred before all others, lie hap¬ 
pened to be fond of field sports; 
and I had adopted a foolish fancy, 
from the general character of sports¬ 
men, as I had observed them, that 
fox-hunters were not characters in 
whose minds delicacy of sentiment 
was to be expected, and of whom 
your highest hope, in their tender 
connections, must he, that they 
may 

“ Love you best of all things but their horse.” 

This notion, though general 1)’ 
well founded, is not without its ex¬ 
ceptions ; and here was the source 
of my error. I had observed, that 
sportsmen are fond of talking to the 
ladies of their prowess in the field, 
of the birds which they have bag¬ 
ged and winged, the hedges and 
ditches they have cleared, the five- 
bar gates they have Surmounted, 
the deaths of foxes which, by their 
bold horsemanship, the}' have wit¬ 
nessed, &c. &c. &,c.; and. I could 
. • * 

not conceive, that gentlemen who 
attempted to entertain ladies of 
.delicacy and elegance with these 
wide, and in some degree brutal, 
Subjects, possessed the aft of dis¬ 


criminating bow to please in con¬ 
versation witlythe more tender sex. 
Such gentlemen appeared to me 
! either to be ignorant of other sub¬ 
jects, or were governed *by their 
vanity to display themselves in de¬ 
tailing the boisterous exercises in 
which they were conscious of au 
i acquired excellence. 

! Now it so happened that my hero 
! was a sportsman, and as I found 
| that his advances were too slow for 
my expectations, 1 thought it w ould 
be a proper policy to entourage 
j him by advancing a little myself, 
i As my natural character and habi- 
! tual attractions had not had their 
i expected effect, 1 was determined 
| to appear in a new light, to ape the 
I Diana of the woods, to appear to 
1 interest myself in what related to 
; horses and hounds, and to he ele¬ 
vated by the glories of the chase. 
But here was iny error. Sportsman 
as he was, I never remember to 
have heard him introduce a sport¬ 
ing subject into his conversation ; 
he could speak upon other and 
better topics, and he had too much 
respect for women to suppose, that 
horses and dogs, and the apparatus 
of field sports, w'ere subjects suited 
to that delicacy of sentiment which 
forms the most delightful part of 
the female character. But I u-as 
anxious to please, and inconsider¬ 
ately took the worst means I could 
have pursued. I talked about mv 
sportsman’s horses; I obtained the 
names of his hounds, and present¬ 
ed them to him in the embroidery 
of a pocket-handkerchief; I in¬ 
quired the positions of covers; in¬ 
terrogated him as to the length and 
dangers, &c. of particular chases. 
When he asked me to sing, I had a 
hunting song prepared for him. 
ft o 
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At first he laughed at my change i 
of character, hut it Soon began to j 
have another effect; his visits hy i 
degrees lessened. I have seen him 
butonCetor these last three months, 
and he has since said; that he was 
absolutely in love with tneiili l had 
transformed myself from the sweet¬ 
est character in the world, to the 
affectation of manners and conver¬ 
sation that were absolutely dis- 
gn«Ling. _ 

The object of us young women 

*<, more or less, to please the men; 

and it is never successfully obtain- 

%! 

ed by T an affectation of character 
which does not belong to us. The 
female virtues are loved and ad- ' 
mired bymen of themost profligate 1 
characters; and the delicacy of fe- i 
male manners will never fail to | 
haAv a commanding influence over 
those of the other sex, who seem 
to have but a moderate sense of it 1 
in their own conduct. I am now 
aware, when 1 used sporting pi irases 
for the purpose of giving pleasure, 
that 1 sometimes strayed into the i 
adoptnm of terms of an equivocal ' 
meaning, which were worse than , 
ridiculous, i did not know then, 
as I have since discovered, how the 
men laugh at our innoeentmistakes ; 
in expression, ami lmw they tor- | 
ture arid twist our incautious words j 
into meanings to which we are 
strangers; and whiletveare piquing 
ourselves upon our obliging dis¬ 
positions, and oi.rkind coincidence 
in complying with the conversation 


; upon topics with whielr we are not- 
adequately acquainted, w‘eare pre¬ 
paring jokes und ridicule for the 
amusement of lliose who appearto 
listen to us with a condescending 
civility. ! ought to have known 
better, and never to hate endan¬ 
gered the natural delicacy of my 
character, by? attempting to employ 
a silly coquetry, unworthy of a wo¬ 
man of common sense, generous 
feeling, or real, delicacy, in order 
to please a boasting, though per¬ 
haps well-looking fool, and which 
can never fail to risk the approba¬ 
tion, to say no worse, of men of 
understanding. I am,madain,with 
great respect, your obliged, hum¬ 
ble servant, 

C-C-. 

I must beg leave to decline pub¬ 
lishing i lie letter which a corre- 

c9 

spondent, with the. signature of 
“ ^lary-Ann Toogood,” has sent 
me, on what she styles an t;nfortu¬ 
nate tubjert, or “ The Lamentation 
of an Old Maid:” it is illiberally 
abusive against wen. The manners 
of men, influenced by fashion, or 
folly, or vicious habits, &c. may be 
a proper subject of reprobation ; 
but when women are heard to tle- 
! cn- men merely as men, there can . 
] be but one opinion-—that the men 
have neglected them. The paper 
in question shall be returned to 
Miss Toogood, if she'will transmit 
her address for that purpose. ; 


Plate 28—A LIGHT PHAETON Wlfn ACKERMANN’S ■ 
PATENT MOYEABJLE.AXLES. 

The accompanying plate repife- of Crawford-street, with the addi- 
sents a very elegant carriage of the tion of Ackdrmann’s patent move- 
phaetou kind, built by Mr.JDodd able axles. It was constructed for 
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•a gentleman of fortune in Jamaica, 
and is not only well calculated in 
* all respects for the climate for 
which it is intended, but also for 
home use, particularly at a coun- 
. try gentleman’s residence. 

The. utility of this invention is 
gradually gaining ground in pub¬ 
lic estimation. It has always hap¬ 
pened, that discoveries of most va¬ 
lue have met with most opposition ; 
but it gives us proportionate plea¬ 
sure to find, that the resistance 
which we stated a few numbers 
since was made by the great body 
of the coachmakers to this import¬ 
ant improvement upon the old 
axles, is gradually subsiding, and 
that it is now much more generally 
applied, not merely to newly built 
four-wheeled, carriages of all de¬ 
scriptions, but to othefaythe own¬ 
ers oi' which have compelled their 
coachmakers to adapt the move- 
able axles to vehicles already in 
work. Some few coachmakers, the 
most violent in their opposition to 
this invention, have actually lost 


EMIGRATION TO THE 

The following is a sensible and 
-clear statement of some of the dis¬ 
advantages attending a settlement 
at the Cape of Good Hope. We 
insert it, not with a view so much 
to deter colonists, as to lead them 
to pause.before they embark, and 
prepare for the inconveniences to 
which they may be exposed. After 
all, we are of opinion that the in-, 
ducements overbalance the objec¬ 
tions.- -. 

The features of less agreeable 
appearance which the intended 
settler should contemplate, j 
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customers, because they chose to 
persevere in a resistance that must 
ultimately be fruitless. 

Mr. Dodd, the builder of 'the 
phaeton represented in bur plate, 
is one of the warmest and most ac¬ 
tive supporters of the invention, 
and has constructed many other 
carriages, which have invariably 
given satisfaction. We mention it 
to the honour of the impartial and 
unprejudiced portion of the trade, 
thal not a few vehicles have been 
constructed by other coachmakers 
on thenew and approx ed principle- 

On the Continent, the adoption 
of the patent moveable axles has 
been much more general, and the 
advantages . we have previously 
pointed out are admitted by all 
who have examined the subject. 
As one proof among many, we may 
mention, that some German-built 
carriages have recently found their 
way into this country, having been 
■employed with the utmost success 
by travellers on roads otherwise 
almost impassable. 


.CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

before he resolves on departure for 
the Cape, and especially before 
he enters into any engagements, tp 
that end, are not few, and shall 
here, in part, be severally, though 
briefly, pointed out. 

1. The Foyatrc .—The dangers of 
a passage, in a crowded ship, 
across the equator, and to the south¬ 
ward of it, in the summer season, 
November, December, and Janu¬ 
ary, must not be overlooked. • 

2. Climate .--Somethingtoomuch 
has probably been generally said 

j concerning the excellence of the 
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climate of the Cape of Good Hope, 
especially in reference to the bo¬ 
dily and mental exertions of Euro¬ 
peans placed under its influence. ! 

3. Labbur. — All the labour at j 
present performed in the colony ! 
proceeds from persons of colour,' 
-either Hottentot servants, or Ma- 1 
lay or African slaves. This fact is * 
of importance in an infinity ofj 
views. 

4. IVhite Labourers. —It is by no ! 
means certain that European con- ; 
stitutions are physically competent 
to the performance of bodily la¬ 
bour at the Cape; but, independ¬ 
ently on this doubt, there exists 
more than one moral difficulty in 
the way. In all agricultural set¬ 
tlements, in all countries where the 
quantity of land and spontaneous 
products of nature overbalance the 
population, bodily labour is in dis¬ 
repute; in all countries where sla¬ 
very subsists, bodily labour is in 
peculiar contempt; at the Cape of 
Good Hope it is known to be un¬ 
deniably so. The whites do no¬ 
thing. Every white man, however 
poor, and however wretched, pre¬ 
fers the endurance of those evils 
to labour, and especially to servi¬ 
tude. Thus, a labouring man in 
England continuing tobe alabour- 
ing man at the Cape, w ill find the j 
hardship of his lot considerably 
aggravated. 

5. Capital. —The price of labour 
at the Cape, whether performed by 
slaves or by free persons, is exceed- 
ingly high; a consideration of 
great importance to the capitalist. 
If such an one should attempt to 
remedy the evil, by carrying in¬ 
dented labourers from this country, 
the circumstances referred to in 


] the preceding paragraph will ln«* 
j volve him in endless trouble. The 
j labourers will find, at or soon after ' 
! their arrival, that they have agreed 
to what they in no respect under¬ 
stood ; they will aspire to be mas¬ 
ters; they Vill despise restraint, 
and they will prefer living with the 
Hottentots or Caffrcs in a state of 
independence, to living with their 
brother Europeans in a state of 
servitude. 

6. Lands. —Many difficulties will 
present themselves to capitalists in 
the obtaining of lands suitable in 
point of situation, and sufficient in 
point of extent; difficulties for 
which the state of the service, and 
the character of the climate, in 
England, can in nowise have pre¬ 
pared them : but. when, as it is said 
to be the ease, unfortunate and ig¬ 
norant persons sulYer themselves to 
be indented, in this country, for 
three or four years’ service, at the 
price of receiving twenty-five acres 
of laud at the end of the term, no 
words can express with sufficient 
strength the grossness of the im¬ 
position. Twenty-five acres of 
land, in the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, must, in almost every 
case, he worth nothing at all. 

7. Want of Markets. —Want of 
markets, and of means of convey¬ 
ance to market, form another sub¬ 
ject for the serious consideration 
of the capitalist; and these evils, 
to whatever cause they may he ow¬ 
ing, are confessed to prevail at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here, too, 
it seems j>roper to observe, that 
this and other sources of the inac¬ 
tion,. and other consequent causes 
of the addiction to vices, for which 
the present colonists are so loudly 
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blamed, will, there is tpo much 
reason to fear, be found equally to 
Oppress Englishmen, and ultimate¬ 
ly to produce a large share of simi¬ 
larity in the character and conduct 
of all the settlers, of whatever na¬ 
tion. Let it be added, that, in all 
similar speculations, the natural 
fertility of a soil or climate, or 
the treasures, of any kind, which’ 
nature may olFer, ought to be ac¬ 
counted for very little, except 
where they are accompanied by a 
demand or market. 

8. j Language and Manners of the 
present Colonists .—The new settlers 
cannot expect to find their happi¬ 
ness, nor even their undertakings, 
independent of the present colo¬ 
nists. These are foreigners, who 
speak their own language, possess 
their owu manners, and profess, 
with zeal, their own religion. They 
have overspread the country, tho’ 
thinly ; their numbers are fast in¬ 
creasing; they are looking out for 
lands for their sons and daughters; 
their interests arc opposite to those 
of the new settlers; they have 
biought down upon the colony the 
animosity of two uncivilized na¬ 
tions, and this situation of things 
enters into tiie whole composition 
of their affairs. 

9. Hostility of the Natives .—That 
part of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope which, in other re¬ 
spects, must be most eligible for 
the reception of the English set¬ 
tlers, and to which the .views of 
his Majesty’s government (influen¬ 
ced, it is probable, as well by lo¬ 
cal policy, as by home lluinanity,) 
are reported to be turned, is ex¬ 
posed to the ravages of the CaffrGs 
on the east, and of the Bosjesmans, 
Or wild Hottentots, on the north. 


m 

10. Government and Laws. — The 
Cape has no Jiouse of assembly, no 
freedom of the press, nor any trial 
by jury; no consentof the govern¬ 
ed to laws either of policy or of re¬ 
venue. Though swayed by the 
British sceptre, it participates nei¬ 
ther in the British constitution, nor 
in the British laws. Some of its 
laws, the diversity of which from 
the British is here spoken of, come 
home to the most ordinary inci¬ 
dents of life, and press for the ex¬ 
amination of every individual. The 
laws of marriage and divorce are 
of this number. Divorces are ob¬ 
tainable for causes unheard of in 

i this country; and it i„> open to un¬ 
principled emigranthusbandsjhav- 
insr first removed their wives to the 
Cape, to obtain divorces upon the 
most unexpected grounds. Thus, 
in all our views of the Cape—of 
the construction of its society, as 
well as of the quality^ of its soil 

i and climate; of its language, man¬ 
ners, religion, government, and 
laws; it is a foreign country, and. 

j not merely a distant portion of 
English territory—an English co¬ 
lony, such as the uninformed will 
doubtlessly esteem it; and, to 
crown all, this foreign country is 
the actual theatre of foreign and 
ferocious wars; wars in the origin 
of which Englishmen have neither 
given nor received offence, and in 
the conclusion of which their 
hoarts are without interest. 

11. Time and Departure from this 
Country. —It remains only to take 
notice of a part of the arrange¬ 
ments of his Majesty’s government, 
concerning which it seems difficult 
to offer an explanation, and the 
importance of which, nevertheless, 
is of the highest order; for if the 
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Cape really possessed^very allure- Now, the seasons of ye*r*«V 
ment, anti were accompanied by at the Cape of Good Hope, fclfct 
no subject for hesitation, still the exact opposite of those in Efrg!gt'1& ■ 
proper season of embarkation for The English autarim is the Capo 
it would be entitled to the most se- spring. The voyage to the Cape 
rious rej^fird. In a postscript to is estimated at three months; ajid 
the printed letter which appeals to ships sailing from this country in 
have been the first ciiciliated from the beginning of November, are 
Dotivning-street, it is said, that, therefore to he expected to reach 
“ in order to insure the arrival ol j the Cape in the beginning of re- 
the settlers at the Cape at the be- binary ; that is, at the .vason oi 
ginning of. tin* planting season, the | droughts and harrenec-s, and not 
transports will not leave thiscoun- i at the planting season. 
try till the month uf November''' 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Sacred Music. XXV Psalms and , and psalm 10" (p.2."),equally claim 
Jlyrnm, in Score, u'ith the Voice . our favour, and, indeed, many more 

I *" 

Ports in their pioper Clef's, and ti i in the collection. The last hymn 
separate Part for the Organ or (p. 36) vve could wish to have been 
Piano -forte mimed in left/ iindfi excluded; it is inditferent in more 
them, composed by William IMa- than one respect, 
ther, late Organist of St. Paul's ' The vocal parts, which consist 
ami St. James’s ('(lurches, Slu I - , of soprano, alt, tenor, and bass, 
field. Pr. 7s. Ol. aie well sit. in general; their re- 

Wk have derive ! no small de~ , spective melodies how with ease- 
gree of gratification from this vo - ] The same is thecase with the organ- 
In me of sacred music. The uelo- ! accompaniment, except that the 
dies are, with few t xceptions, of thirds of the fundamental bass ap- 
a superior cast; they combine pear very frequently doubled in 
chaste simplicity with impressive the chords, a practic e winch a nice 
/ecling, and frequently exhibit a ear bears very reluctatiily. The , 
character of pious solemnity, which price of this work is \ery moderate, 
shews that the author’s pen was considering its hulk and merit, 
guided by zeal and deep emotion. “ For thee alone , my Mona dear 
4s. instanc es, wc nii^. lit quote safe- 1 a favourite Song, sung by A/r, 

ly the greater portion of the psalms Logan at the London Concerts { 

contained in.Mr. M.’s hook, but it aril ten by Francis layman, pm. 

will be sufficient to advert to a few; , fstj.; composed, with an Accorapa - 

that more particularly engrossed , violent for the Piano-forte , byG$ 

our critical notit e. The 23d psalm F. Harris. Pt. Is. 6d- .... ■ „= 

fp. 30), in E major, with its second Although the* ideas of which tin* 

strain in (.’ % minor, possesses fea- song is constituted may notappear 
lures of decided merit; psalm 39 .of undisputable originality—and 
tp. !)),in G minor, psalm 5 (p. 8), ; how few ean;^n*Bst pf rarc.dis- 
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H: the ahft&ectfti^>hictffcufke amends 
justicesItate, l&at be has succeed- for the absetiee of elevated'expres- 
• ed in tlevising k very pretty and siort, and profound musical Feeling, 
aweet melody tbthetextofhispoet, ' Irt the sonata befbre us, these bb- 
and has arranged it in a manner servlltjdn* are fully cdnfirmed. 
highly satisfactory. Theaccompa- The aH€gro,‘ in C, is lj£reeable, 
niment, throughout proper and ef- quite in the regular sonata style; 
f'ltive, exhibits occasionally fea- every thing breathes order; the 
inresofpeculiat taste and neatness; harmony is pure, the passages 4r6 
*.*!*■ aphony,save perhaps the well imagined, and the whole tex- 

<s* n.t , Inch is a little awkward, tore is such as to fall within the 
'V 1 ..f*‘ i- our approbation. In sphere of very moderate abilities 

s' . t't ong altogether does on the piano-forte, especially as 
m " i''* lit the modulations are confined with- 

“ -« f i' ?<n t.y wen the Summer in the range of the dominant, sub- 
lluin . ” an admired Ballad, sung dominant, seventh, and extreme 
by M . Collyer at the London sixth in onfe instance. The theme 
Conceits, 6)C.; written by A. . ./. of the andante, in G, has our en- 
R P louche; composed by G. F. tire approbation; and equally well 
Harris. Pr. is. bd. are we satisfied with the part in the 

An n^recrble ballad, of short relative minor key. Therondo, in 
compass, perhaps not, in all re- C major, without exhibiting great 
spect , equal to its companion pretensions, will be found attrac- 
above noticed, hut certainly entl- tive, and perfectly proper in point 
tied to our commendation. The of arrangement, 
melody proceeds in r vell-munci * Beauty and the Flower” a Ballad, 
ed flow of ide.is. hj> i.r> me^ns s , composed for the Piano-forte'and 
or unmeaning; and the urcornp.. HnL <r>d most respectfully dedi- 
niment is set with considerable in- i,jted(by permission) to her Grace 
genuity, so as to support the voice the D/a//ess of Newcastle, by her 

adequately, and with varied effect. very obliged, humble servant, 
Castle Forbes, a favourite Sonata John Crotch. Pr. Is. bd. 
for the Pianoforte, composed by This ballad presents but scanty 
J. Ross, Organist of St. Paul’s, claims to critical notice. It is of 
Aberdeen. Op. 54. Pr. 3s. that neutral, inofFensivehind, which 

We have frequently had'occa- leaves little room for praise or cen- 
sion to draw the attention of our sure. The melody is made ug of 
rt aders to the productions of Mr. phrases familiar to every ear, and 
Ross’s Muse: his style is neither the harmony puts us in mind of 
original nor lofty, but there is a the meagre piano-forte scores to 
pleasingveinofunarwumingsobrie- Wd met with in old Lady’s Maga- 
ty and correctness in his labour, & zi^es published in th«r earlier pert 
well-digested propriety* of plan of^laSt century. t ' * ‘ J “ } 
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A L\1)Y OF LIMA. 


(From Lcitas jn.nn ltucnos-Ayres and Chili, jn4 pnblidiul.) 


If WILL give, as well u ; I am able, 
4 slight skeii h of a lady to whom 1 
had the honour of an introduction 
yesterday * J»he is a near i t lation of 

Cardinal-, at St. Jago, on a vi- 

•sit from Lima. 

She is about tin* middle size, nei¬ 
ther fair 1101 biowu, with black hair, 
black eyes, and good’teeth: her 
face and features were not striking, 
but very well for a great lady, who 
always lia* it in her power to sup- 
ph by art the deficiencies of 11 a- 
lim\ To begin then with her c/te.- 
» ' 1 - ,'ior all the component parts 
of her dress were distinctly visible): 
it was of ihe finest cambric, the 
bottom of which was trimmed with 
Scry broad point lace, of about 
twenty guineas ay.wd, but the cam¬ 
bric reached no further than the 
top o' the knee. S'Ik stockings, 
of a pale blush, embroidered with 
email rose-buds of silver: her slip¬ 
pers, or rather sandals, were of sil¬ 
ver tissue, embroidered with red 
rose-buds,, banded round the in¬ 
step and ancle after the Indian 
manner; but instead of ribbon, 
they were of pearl and emeralds, 
and served to display, to the great¬ 
est advantage, a beautifully formed 
foot and ancle, 'i he stockings 
were fastened at the top with the 
Celebrated Indian garters, which 
contained a talisman, the x&u* 
which is highly rated, ai It it Sup¬ 
posed to warn the Wearers of every 
good or stil that is to feefai them ; 


and no lady, I am told, would be 
seen in company without them, 
being considered as the most essen¬ 
tial part of their dress. They may 
he worn eitlu 1 round the leg or the 
upper part of the arm, and ,.ro in¬ 
variably ol one shape; that of a 
flat'garter with springs, but cover¬ 
ed with the most costly materials, 
according to the fortune or caprice 
of the wearer. The lady \ in ques¬ 
tion were of satin, set on each side 
with alternate peat Is and emeralds : 
in the centre of each garter was an 
opening in the form of a lo/cngo, 
which contains the Lilisman. 1 his 
alpo was set round with the same 
costly materials; and it c lasped on 
the outside of the leg with an eme¬ 
rald, from which dependtd two 
tassels of Oriental pcai Is. I must 
own that this part of«the dress 
pleased mo much, a-, there appear¬ 
ed to he so nine h ivai taste dis¬ 
played in the arrangement of it. 
A close vest of siher tissue homed 
the shape, to which was fastened, 
«ith pearls, a drapery of poi lit lac e, 
reaching as low as where the cam¬ 
bric ended. Tins drapery was bor¬ 
dered at the bottom with a tringe 
about three inches chop, of the 
same intermixture ol jewellery ;.s 
tht sandals. The neck, bosom, and 
««ts were decdratecl in the same 
manner w ith a prolusion of pearls; 
but they bad no covering, except 
a fall of'finp/ppint lace fiorn the 
*leeve of th«. dkemhe. The hair, 
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,of tfhich tlsc ladies here have a With every’ new ship that arrives 
great quantity, was banded and at Lana diityt from Europe, the 
• looped with pearls; and on one side dresses ol the ladies and gei‘«.'c- 
vas a large bufich oi white roses, j men undergo a revolution, which 
cimposed of pearls, with leaves of 1 quickly extends to all the'distant 
emt raids. The>e, together with the proving*); so that the ancient cos- 
h.ippv an angcmoiit of the hair, J tnme of the different states is alto- 
foi mod one of the most sut pie, And , gethetklone aw ay with, or confined 
at the seme time the most pleasing, 1 to those of the hwtcj; order. She 
h *vl-1. t s I had ever seen; so ! said the dresses of both sexes aic 
that the lady was altogether tin ' still carried to an unbounded ex- 
tnost inteiesting figure I had seen cess when they assemble in the 
suit c my nri md in Chili. Besides Grand Place towitnc&s&buil-fight, 
l h soft tout of her vpice, with her a procession, or any public spectu*- 
nnld and gentle manners, all be- 1 rle. They are o f ten attended by 
spoke a mind perfectly m unison .twu-or three or moie «e*yapts, ha- 
Witb the bimphci y, yet grandeui bited in the most costly liveries, 
and magnificence, ol her exterior one of them charged witlntbe care 
appearance. of a largd nosegay, anothei with au 

bo much for a description of a embroidered handkerchief, a third 
lady’s drejb. As it is my fn st essay, with a parasol, and so on. The lat- 
I assure yon it will be the last, foi* ter article is here one of the most 
I knew not by wMjt names I should m&pen'dve of a lady’s dress: it is 
dost i die the diffcient parts: in- not unusual to hat e them made of 
deed I was obliged to have recoqjpe the fmest, and most expensive 
to the lady’s nurse, who has beeiL trench lace, lined with silk, and 
most kindly communicative, for atv edged with gold or silve^ fringe of 
explanation. She readily answer- prodigious depth i tlje stick of ivo- 
ed all my questions, aud entcied ry, mounted with gold or silver, 
into a detail ol the change ol fa- and the ribs not uufrcquently set 
shions for the Lot twenty years, with jewels of great v»}ne. 

_ . a 

PRICES OF CATTLE. AND THE POWERS OF T1JF, 
BEZOAR-STONE. 

(Fiom Cite sumc *) . 

For some tlfcno after the first set- each. He says, he knew himself .a 
tlement of the Spaniards in ChiK, soldier thathud an excellent horse 
a horse was commonlysold for 1000 and a Negrtv ^y ^ uul -» 
pieces of eight, and somettoms a gunman who saw them, -sent 
more. Garcellosa says, so high a, to offer .the soldier 10,000 pieces**® 
value was set upon them in'Petkb,: fftr the horse and too Negio, 

that a horse coulif itot btftha#*^ coiitd»pt. 

any price, unless on the .death H»t time ha|»es*nave 

the ouner, or upon his returning' tfcuJwpHed so pfOmgTOnslj»■ t iat 
to .Spain; when horses were Ipld is not people? e«oug 

tor,4, 5, and ffOOtHpiccos of Grant* end tend thettifWlm^roWflwjyi'bJ 

, U II 2 
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them<fun wild. The coWefeavealso about to £jefct theiii.*daUw^dibt 
increased -sofej to 'coyer the fields; i wherever it falls on the* skincit 
-And in the vast plaihs-tof Tucuman causes an inflammation ; aiid({heir • 
andBjifiUOS*Ajre» they Uredn im- neck being nearly-threi feet Dang, 

without any they can use 'this kind <of ,nrms 
fWttWi-ihht mttiumhhwl choose to with conridetable effeed .! -Their 
xatcktbem.* \ have* seen inGhilt, wool is vfery highly valued^ for its 
i*jt the te«*it<jry«f? 8t. Jag6,‘horses delicacy and s&ftness.; the hand* 
jalreadyrdiwjird £»r war, -sold for* sonsest clqaks and mantles that can 
.two/crony» Apiece, to supply th^j be imagintad are made of it. The 
„atiny fland yettfjbr shape, eooragfe^ driversregulath their motions by a 
(And* good iqualitiA^ 'they yield to, kind 6f bridlevpassed through holes 
xpO Neapolitan QC Audaiuiian horshs ‘made in their ears, Which, by pull* 
f eve? saw,ft*o® whiehindeed'they mg, the rein* governs their move* 
a?e r descended, * and -these is no ments: they r kneel down to be 
wesson why they should degenerate loaded, and when it is well fasten- 
^JUispoh good bunk >>. * * u • ^ ed, they rise without bidding, and 
The cows^whilch at first were^outv, 'move on in a very grave, steady 
of aUtprice, I .have*,seen void Surf pnm, *«* 

a Crown apiece* and the calves W «■ There likewise natural to 
half-a-crown. The sheep are bought jChity little animals of the rabbit 
in floqks in Cnyo and Tycwnan for -kind, which the Indians pall P«gt», 
tthiee^peoce and thAee half-pence and of them they make a very nice 
» piece. *« Among the animals pro- kind uf- soup, of which they are 
toithecountry 06Chill, may be CWUeraely fond: they are wild,and 
eoteidered thenheep, go called by pfe taking of them yffords very 
the natives A Abey mre of the shape* goad sport. There is another sort 
of camels, but not so big, and with-' of little rabbits, which the Indians 
fchfirhuiwrh'on the. back { they call Cuyes, and are tame: theyare 
jd?0»blsskjthrown# end white,fend, 'delicate little creatures,^ very prefc- 
.SOmegrey . } .^formerly they used to* tily spotted with various colours, 
■plough the.land with theta'aMosa*-! uhdLbre seen in great plenty in the 
■ pfctfiASillthMsad of oxen, but they f bouses or yards 5 gptnetiraes indeed 

onty ptakeiuAe *f tbmn now Saber* -they Jive in the gardens. The anr- 
v iy.wine> veHhpiate Kmcdse^aad'iad:^. mul«. called GuanafcosJ (chamois or 
f prpyi sibns-Mboublhirlly.punilgfc wild goats) aw very like thecoun- 
tbey»vpBd tbca^EfwkNv'ib Sttdegbl try stagep, as well itr their shape as 
^fe^lheifeuiitainA.- oh-fklt?** th^ mociouti 5 but they djfOf n different 
Itou^i, fetft Bowtth? ^ colour, being of la Blur red; ahd ’ 

*» ihispkiitdMAflfe^Ottr^, atn MKywild^JWhat they never can 
•there? being so .many tayotey^mnb ,be<‘earned.* .Thdy-herd*.in* large 
.n&seafdf elltdoipestiemfe^lsiM aflesdnuOn ihe ^ains of Tttetnnan 
eNep.bave tab***^longleg*and 

^th^i^ftheyepihW i*M of. foot, that the best 

thoaeAbttaexdbBi*; gpuf l&djehfiji b'drsei'hAnnot ^overtake thqn i yet 
ipfed to d»U,;egMlend^ it i^eaay^to'Jcfll tlie y©u«£ opes 

tta^rfsiedthey ere tfe^that have -ao^beon hunted 1 ; 

» w 
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s;j being so tall, and their 
i»oneiRnotf;yet well set, they are 
easily tired: so, * Jay i following a 
itaek mf them 'ori horseback with 
dogs, the yoiing, unable to keep 
up With thffir dams, are easily taken. 


rectly to * tile." remedy, which they 
never fail to find; and as theydiave 
more frequently occasion’'to,seek 
relief ill these herbs, by being* more 
often hurt in the plslna0f<>€lnyn(tMd 
Tucuroan than in Chili,ddireasihr 

k. ■ » J» W . • * 


as the^ hdve nothing Jbut their If ahcohnted for/Why these stones 
speed to depend upon. iTbewuftphputyl bt^found- in greater quan- 
creatures breed, iu a bag they hareTtitles there than iW«ny other part 
under thd belly, thebezoar-stones, JWbere they er^acaustomed to herd, 
so much celebrated for their virtue* LAnotliet onnsidedWou Is, that the 

_i _ n. if. • _ S —*_ _*... i • 


and admirable qualities in all cases 
of poison, malignant feveft^mdinejM' 
vans affections. Tbetftthe animals 
eat from instiiaplWPcnre themselves 
when bit by any venomous crea¬ 
ture, or have eaten 1 of any poison¬ 
ous herb. These stoaes are found 
in the oldest guanaeos, and tiur rea¬ 
son is, that their natural heat not.| 
being so strong as that of the ydung 
ones, i thffi cannht convert .into 
their substance all the strengtfarof j 
the herb they* take to remedy their 
complaint: iiatdpt^therefor^jlpn 
provided, that what r£maina'dnMj[ 
he deposited in the bag, and there 
be converted i$to a substance, ca¬ 
pable of administering to the hu¬ 
man frame the same cures it does 
to tUo animal. The stone is com>- 
posed of several costs, same thick-' 
er, some thmne^ according to the* 
quantity of the herbs tokea'by the* I 
animal at a time. It has bfeen coa-fl 
stantfy ob«&rved,.that where there 
are most vipers and other poison* 
t ous creatuOpg^iesabtpncs are mopt Jf 
k plentiful; aW tbW ma0-j 

fest, because these animals,|rtjd the 
deer lpod,4n feeding travm$ro*^rL „ 

a great space of ground; thenlftjfen wlib fptrqjl/itorreceiv ed 70 p'retes ug 
are ,)t]ie more expqtydtao f^hlh*4gW! ,<pgpt« Mfh$q a large stone Is fourfd, 
of poisonous ahipims, wjbfrh, whpjaW 1% is uoti sold by weigh^but So- 
trod voon or disturbed,Wording fo genertd estimation, and 


guanaeos dtel^»imoref»n‘plains 
than high and there ard‘by 
far more poisonous cfmrtures «i 9 
herba m these two provinces, by 
being so very extensive; and Imv- 
ing in summer M#ch very 'great 
heats, in which all reptiles delight: 
but Nature, into* gracious bounty, 
has scattered'every where, with a 
liberal hand, an immediate antidote 
for every poison. ’ Were it not/iu- 
deed, for sueh instinct implanted 
in t!»e animal WOidd, die whole race 
might beefcuie extinct, by the poi- 
sdttsy. either animal >pr vegetable, 
Which they are constantly encoe*»-> 
tarings * ' »• , 1 * 

i Theibigness of these doses ik in 
proportion to die animal that breeds 
tbfern* Thevmost' t *certaip "rule Is, 
kha,t if* they .tare small, there are , 
many id the bug, &f*A fetter if large; 
Pud at times, when very large, there 
$$ ’but* otiqo^ I curried With' me tb- 
Ita^y one that * weighed *thirty#two 
ounces; but** wasnotolie size that 
rendered’i( die more valuable, bilt 
Hfyvimres wed shape, dor it‘wai*u. 
perfect oval, as If >1% had been 
formed, by h burner. nThd Indian 


jrerdjjr, c Whe» they.fi nd thqq^efVe'i 
liiwtihy a ^jsptjle, they .male A®-\ 


the'toggp^they ate the gveatertfiie 
S-price. People of qnaUty Will 1* 
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them at any price, 'fo*r they not 
only use them in casej. of sickness^ 
hut make use of them as fireventiv es. 

The way of Using tjiem is,lo put 
th^ii wlhde i^to a, vqse*of wine or 
wfttc^ of which 

you c onstantty driok> and the long¬ 
er they regnal o in it the more t ir- 
tuc they communicate. ( This is the 


AI^NDIAN JU»Y. 

i general way of using them by tf$*e^ 
i in health; but when' attacked by 
any violent sickness, you should 
grate off about a Small spoonful, 
and take it in uny kind of liquid 
that may be mo^)t agreeable, when 
It never fails to relieve the patient 
ip all eases of poison in a \ ery short 


influence of an Indian lady. 


, ► (Front4lta*gm* ) y 

HisioitlARS say, that an Indian jj kindest treatment to all the Indians 
lady, named Rulonsa, was the prin- that Would submit to his God and 
cipal meafts of piocutaug for 1 Val- hisicing. Thus being assured of 
divia a quiet possession of this rich peace, the lady tflone threw ljersel f 
territory. The story is thus rela- into the river, and swam to the op¬ 
ted : The Spaniards bad advanced iposite shore, which, having reach- 
as conquerors thus fat!iuto the fer-> ed, she assembled all the chiefs 
tile land of Chili, but whetLarrivud around her, to whom she made a 
at thismor, thqy found a mast for- long and very animated ispeech; 
tmduhte ar.ny ol IndiUos in battle which so affected the Indians, that 
arrat, I'nertng the apposite slwre thejft one and all, decided them-r 
with their numbers, and determi- g*S*jp* ‘ready to accept any terms 
ned to oppose the passage of tjbe the Spaniards might think, most 
river. 1 he >Spuaiardb had made advisable to propose. With this 
severalunsuueessful attempts, in all answer,thttfomous Ruloma return- 
wliich tltey had been driven back ed to the governor, assuring him of 
with greltt losSjf.Mid any other thart the most peaceable possesion he 
Valdivia would have Telmquishfed could desire; and all the Indians 

t<he attempt; bpt he ordered <i>i» v immediately submitted to him. He 
men to renew their vilbit*, when, accordingly cros^i the river m 
as thoyw'er^jabout t^ execute them, safety,«apd took possessiOu of the 
an Ind-hut lady^ dtf/hpuwdurable, richest country in the world. Hero 
power, came to tlie *go\ si-norland,; frValdma immediately founded the 
requestedlupimftrtptih^tihof aga^n- city, the Indians aiding bim is;all 
forcing tbe jjassaga*. here,” fchingw and gitdugentry thing he 

slic said, go ijt’ further desiicd for i|£ establishment: hut 

will ppt all;this provias* frturiby this good understanding did not 
hand*jS«d make thce4<S«4^^thy continue long! Thego\ tunor,how - 
•ye* can discos t r. go»W ever # fcejran to seek foi'gukl, instead 

stay for my letnro hefe^ aad go udt of peac^ly*e*tffiltiUing his city; 
a step farther, i?or suffer airy of th|- all Ids cure being tit procure the 
sul heis to pass on.*’ ‘The ^eveijgbr precions^icul for Spain, to prove 
promised: to obey her cdjfltmtoml, to hi* majesty t tho ricli country 
a«l pledged hhusplf to sh&^ the which he lia l conquered. 

• - k i * * - . ’ 
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THE FATE (!)F PlZAllK©. 

* (From the tame.} » m 

About the time^that General veil to*gftthithe* in peisot^o assist 
Pastene reached Peru, to demand the king’s forew^att&'taU 1 with him. 
the succours requisite for gaining the flower of Ini own. As lm lieu- 
possession *of Chili, he fouitd the' .t^attNhltfhg'his ttbserice, he ap- 
w hole country in confusion,caused j*o!»ted«©aptafcfc Fraftfeisco deViI- 
by the ungovei nable spirit of Gun- lagia, a gentleroan*every way qua- 
<;alo Pizarro; so that the pardttt lifted for such qtttyniportaiit post, 
govi-rnnientwahted relief its'fefA 1t* v - * 0 govern antipv&ectwbattliev had 
stead of sending it to the aid^of* aheady in that Mfogdom. He got 
others. It was a ser&as iHsap- together what^gold he could, and 
pointuient to Postetio to find the hastened on hoard with his offi- 
standard of revolt seftf up by the cers and men, in the same ship, 
man who should trf all others have commanded by General Pasicue. 
been the last to throw oft his allte-** When they arrived, they found 
giance. Pastcne was too loyal a Pizarro’s force very considerable, 
subject to join Pizarro’s faction: and that he had put to death the 
he, therefore, detcriuiiied to return Viceroy Blaseo Nunes Vila. The 
immediately to Chili, and bring ’arrival of Valdivia, with the foue 
from thence all the foice the go- and gold that he brought with hunt 
verum could spare; which in ten- soon changed the face of affairs, 
tion coining 1 0 ’s the kriowkedgefof and recalled numbers to the royal 
Pizano, he, by stratagem, gpt posp*' standard; so that in a, very shoit 
session of the ship in which Pas- time Valdivia’s armpwiif. in aeon- 
teue was to return, an# his person duion to force Pizarro to battle in 
into his powci, in the hope, that thevalley of Cluiraguana, where lie 
either by promises or threats he felt, together with the greater part, 
might be able to prevail upon him bf his associates; wlun peace and 
to join his party. But Pizarro good tirderw ere restored, anil Val-* 
quickly found ti^p.1 Pastern* was not divia, with a considerable iein T 
to be wrought upon either by flat- fbrrduient, returned to Chili, v* iill 
tery or threats; and while lie was Vdetcrmiwatiou of following up his 
deliberating in what manner td former intended enterprise; but 
dispose of him now fie whs in his, alWthctrOopaliebrought with him, 
pow*r, iPnstetie found medus ‘to and the: several reinforcements he 
make his esdthe, and to reettver Vs afterwards receiv cd, pi o\ ed inade- 
sbip/whon lie immediately sailed qpate to Wtable him to taAe ligad 
foi Chili, not doubting but that th' against the determined bravery of 
governor Uj&d his pimcipal officers i this ludiarfs, who i ot onlykO^# 
would hi arch flifectly TfiHr Peru, them from advancing, but, for si* 

; nd join the king’s forces that had yeats together, ieduced the Spa* 
not been seduce&by Piaarro. On rritirds tt> the ‘greatest extremities 
his aruvaPat dago with this ua- of hunger, cold, and naked nfess; 
welcome news, tH*governor resol- 1 indeed to every kind ‘of want ®4- 

# 
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|triratios: their principal food foi | red all the hardship? in,«o 
4 Sonwderable tupe heihg rats and | with bis men^ti!), hoping j]ie sho 
mice, And the^Wetb* or roots tlutf finally, succeed. InflntjiKjed tar 
*q tpany died for | these hopes, afdent ^lind.^id 
nMdat <^^eq^at^n|»UKjefice. Bat not rcUaJfrgnii^ pursuit while any 
S*5H of tine gover- means were in his poWer to nqpn- 

nof remained invincible: he endu- .tain him in it. 

* L J * < 






* > ,w * * 

DEGENERATjjNtlSS TH£ SPANIARDS. s 

(Fiom }lusm»t.) *> 


The acquisition of so mueh^ 
wealth soon made the Spaniards 
forget die blood which had been 
spilt to obtaiti it: they grew proud, 
arrogant, and tyrannical; they af¬ 
fected to despise die men that were 
labouring in the mines to procure 
the treasure for them, and without 
whom they nev^r could have ob¬ 
tained it. But whilst these poof 
Indians were busy in searching the 
bowels of the earth lor gold, to gra¬ 
tify the inordinate avarice of their 
enslavers, they « ere also employed 
19 thinking how they should reco- 
vjsi theirlosfcliberty, fpd free them¬ 
selves from, the yoke of a subjec¬ 
tion which, they had never felt be- 
fur& (( *The AumcaW wereuncea- 
„ singly, plotting how they might 
ogOft securely cpmpfcss 'their de¬ 
sign?; and at length, after nuibh 
d^ate ai&on^ dietUs|lve^, they tb *■ 


sohed 
the Spaniard 


tber winked at: thus they quickly 
saw that they might proceed to 
greater lengths with impunity, 
TJiey accordingly eveiy day be¬ 
came mote instilent, and shortly 
determined to put in practice what 
they had long meditated: for which 
purpose, the Attracanos were every 
where engaged in calling together 
their assemblies, to arrange the 
plans pecessar) to he adopted ef-. 
factually to thfow off the yoke of 
slavery in whmh they were held, 
Olid to locoier for their children 
the country of which they had been 
dispossessed. The grand assem¬ 
bly of the Indians was summoned 
in a very .private and dexterous 
manner to* iqeet in a plain in the 
district of th« Ajpracanps^who, at 
that time, were a^. peace 'gnth jthB* 
Spaniards. w r hiis natioa4* always 
regarded astbe most penetrating 


take tjieir re¬ 
venge. jfat'fcbft&e jfcey p^t^this 
gMnd, design ipto fSicdp^ they 

V » . ".’iv l. i * IdSV 1-_ 


to r»e against | and sagacious of all live Indians, 


and TM-e accordingly distinguished 

by th«#amqbf Radies.» f4l , ^ 
T W to ;f ih*kr. t ‘ 


bt%a» to talk fr custom, to eat^^tnq drink t&wy 

ters of the laijd (as appointed re'u4ezvpu»,w r he^4fterft 


ma not like slaves: tferj[uai»d- 
ed with one another, anathrowing 
off »|l respect, webt suffer 
some Spaniards ( one 


toUl 


long debates, it wwfia^iie^ded, 
uuaniw^lf to* #le a^$t fi *he» 
Spaniards. ^ThU pouit being set^ 

** *«<”.*$%* ™. * te i 


coctesu, which was o .freaefrted as 1 heral ill 'chief/jin thqUihoice, pt 
■* - V -'* 1 - ***~ 1 which thefi^.lpng . 

K i -/ x.' is* 


it oughtby‘the govern or^^yra- 




a&JbZXJ&KZ - v> ' ' 

kOF-TBS SPA! 


the 

eahlfes 


St elected^, 
j ~^.« r Qre‘dSedj> 

. . sc** Th^,..tl»^D^. 

* could bring into the 1 _ 

, fquovmig caciques present 
reports: The fi rs t iti' 
periehce, arid a most 
my of tins Spaniards, couf8 bring 
3000 soldiers, nearly all vetera'frir; ^ 
K^We'v^sTttcApef; ££jq 
nqxt tditef, 4' hra^er. 
bring,£$fb; '€*#<>.' 

' he ledfromtl^e 1 ' 
dy’te'ihe *pc 
ab(l^p^t)T^i5#; 

tigfle. :l'^i!Iaim3de.''1an olic 
■great 

,.*& >t AdjofSd ***• 




pick bim outjfourseore 
St* <*f the most reputed bra- 
ancf fUeh a^were least known 

Indians 

- .Jfneuds: these be put und§r 
: tfftHSohduct pfttaq very brave men, 

: ^ ' '"*" |kdd^A^a|h)ay/ The 

r£p*S<i«l*r i^fmittetl; 

„ except such as 

thq^lpajj^rds; these ;daiR 


!asdE 


2 S**“ 's££ % 

TOGO; BetefeueJen,lor3 o||tey*lfey, yo^ojt^eiikmeueas^ai-ujess'jana', 
oCAw^iS&Ytfdin 'p v ^ «**»« 'JL^e:.~£^ 

tboktfrdft napie, ftOOifo an&ij&arfi lb 

d#'»nd<i£r ohm™ - •-■** 



HejsipaJjLest 



vtftm. m 


k ' > .Tf r ’"!T w f’”K- " '7 

y^picb was;jj£-sootiefc tfc- 
¥ Jd, tha^a^r'p^ily'.to.tliq] 

m*. 

^ i, abri fell fipdfl the/: 

V1^; 

ijt^ > ~~t'a - 

^ J -“etelLeti qp«|#^v 
smart con-v* 

** • 
waa^co near teq,- 

W* bu||@*4 
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Mr. EDITOR, 

Sir, 

• 

A short time since we distnbuted specimens of oor celebrated LACE, 
for which we have obtained his Maji sty’s Royal LrnfiiD Patent Trom its 
jhtnnsic merits, it met with the\*Host distinguish* d peisonal encouragement from 
her late Majesty, who, on the 2Sd July, 1817, affixed her royal sigmture toffispe- 
. cial warrant, entenng us as Lace-ManufattgaenUo her Majesty upon the ffst of the 
Household: other branches of the Royal and a gnat nrnnbei of the most 

JffiSnnguished Nobilit), have given i* nfifeRsw owtouivr cal of then appiobatjon and 
pationage. From this liberal encouragefttfcnt, we presume now to inclose you spe¬ 
cimens of our PATENT I I IRE AD, of%$nl?h oir^LaccIs fabricated, for companion 
with the iou^h and hbrous CottonTht&d^ried in mmuficturing every other de¬ 
scription of Bnti-h Lacc, and to state, tlutojkp hayt OPENED ihe Bouse as below 
for the RL TAIL Dispns il of our Manuiact^f^BCjnKich we has e a most elegant and 
exunsne Assoi tment, comprising figured ttn&ttiqin Nets, Quillings, Dresses, S<enfs. 
Veils, Handkerchief',, 1 tuts, Hofitcm Florets, Brussels Spiigt, and eveiy oilier de¬ 
scription of Lice whatsoever *W * 

It is scarcely nroessarv here to de*Cant,ftptm the peculiar beauties and excel¬ 
lences of imi Manilla tine (in some points rising superipr to the most saiuable 
Foieign Lace), -is its exquisite clearness ann franspaiency, its beautiful coloui and 
durability (ill ol which it letains after tepeated washing), are well known and justly 
nppieciand by all who hue wOm the Genuine Article: tHltdifference m the m- 
< I used washed specimens will be eery perceptible on holding them up to the light. 
But we feci it a duty we owe to out numerous Friends and the Public, and to our own 
imputation, to depait horn out onginal intention of vending our Lafle^by Wholesale 
only; for it 19notations, that the Ketadefshave acted towards us ouwoithy 

manner, by imposing upon Put* haseurthb, common, lougji, and fwrou* kinds ot 
Ljltfe (concealing then defecs, and making them ipp« ir tolerably clear before they 
aie washed, by starching, kc) as URJ.ING’s Real Maiuufactuie; And have even 
descended so far, as to take the seals on our Lace to affix to those apuiious and in'- 
lei ior articles. * * * * 


As numerous Ladies, of the first rank and fashion, who have honoured us with 
calls at oar Late Wholesale Warehouse, 14** Cheapside (from whence they were 
universally refeired to the Retail Houses), base been thus unhandsomely treated, 
they will see the necessity of applying to the Patentees direct, that they may de¬ 
pend upon having the aittcie genuine, and of course rpuch cheaper from the Manu¬ 
factory than it subjected to iht Evader’s profit, aa* w#^have determined upon 
charging the Wholesale PiicCs, forJmmadiate payment, to all nfcho may favour ns 

our House me most distinguished m Town 
k riortty of its p$tMu<$tons. 


w ith their Comm. 



hpnQurjpto be, 8ir, 




m, 


htAND, Opposite 
(riom 141, Cheapside,) 
Oct. 20, 1819. 


lisvau-i, t va a*’ \ 


il and obedient Servants, 
**7* GEO. FRED. URLING & Co 


ftattmte*. 


t 

N B. Latins may view the highly cuilons and interesting process of preparing Lade- 
Thread by put Patent Machinery, frpm five o’clock m the evening till nine Parties leaving 
their cards in the morning lull avoid disappointment. 

As many Ladies of dutinctiotUmve been much pleased with the effect of the patent ope¬ 
ration upon panels of old and discoloured Lace sent by them to be bleached and improved, 
we shall be happy to accommodate any of our friends by tec caging Lade of every aesenp- 
tion, whether Foreign or British, which they may wish tonave made a beautiful colour, and 
rendei ed perfectly clear and transparent. ^ \ a* 

The Patent Sewing Thread, &<L may also be obtained ’ * & 
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' '$SNERAii OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 

Winter now having given notice 
o$ assevttftg his dominion, i after a 
supimer of peculiar brilliancy, aftd 
Miijleed. of prolonged duration, we 
find the^BrrtiSh fair'beghinitt^/o 
cast abidfe the silken fccArf, worn 
more for drapery thah warmth, for 
the closely folding spencer, atid 
yet more enveloping pelisse. The 
twilled sarsnet gives place* td* the 
4 gros de Naples; an article adapted 
either to •.ummer or winter wear, 
but certainly warmer than sarsnet, 
particularly the imprOvedftj^gtUKftl 
gros de Naples, called the shagreen, 
which is richly sptftJed in figure 
as small as the shin from whence it 
takes its name, 

We ha^re noticed some peases 
made dP^thd* ftew Glasgow silk, 
but we d^n| jupcls admire them; 
llie material ^ tjf'too hard a nature 


c^cHem ire shawl begins to beclose- 
ty whipped remind the female form. 
Opera clpahs we imagine'will now 
be confined to the theatrtJV’or as 
mere wraps on departing front the 
crowded evening rout. They were 
so vej*y common last tauter, that 
they are not likely to appeaf again 
aa a promenade d*e$s on any of 
those ladies who rank Amongst the 
members compoeiojg the fashion¬ 
able world. 

Muffs hate already made their 
appearance; they are, at present, 
of swansdown ; they, therefore, do 
hot affright us by their wintty ap- 
pearanpe. The grey stjtyhrrel, the 
sable, and the ounce, as the cold 
sots in, will, no doubt, succeed to 
the delicate cygnet.* 
d Bonnets are still worn enor¬ 
mously large; massy attempts have 
been.made to curtail, their size, but 
^ . in vain; even the hat d la bergbe, 

for oufc-dbbrqostamci^the present it sample, elegant, and becoming to 

_A. /• > _ _ H i. _. 1_K,/* . L . _ 


sejksoh: vet, for dresses for ma^> 
‘tronly lames ^during the months of 
? Pecem^r and January^they wlfl, 
no dol^b^v^yjirevafisnt. 
present,’ ta * 


At 

(1 tabliref tri-i 



t, by yeuthfuhPacej has lost much 
of jits attraction by its’ increased 
size, Vbich gives to it the slbuch-' 
IHusVpp^rftice of the'white hat oP 
Pierr^he ciofr& Tdt every eld- 
" ^ &M ddmidhd in thecrnaments 



coverings, and 
epends on the manner of 
"the hmrasta on, to render 
_ coibing'** fSvegy auxiliary of 

elegant^**®^* fine blond, beaufcifa^lbmhge, and 
Idfhvour as'a. “v^tisagAtfed flowers, adores them: 
covering. Fine "tb^bouaOfs themselves are chiefly 
kdtsevmefe orMmftocloth,it isex- df satin, white or coloured, "tos de 
~ Ht ‘ ‘ Napk$* fli# Leghorn, and cottdn 

‘iltfraw. | t^hose that are ornamented 


•prpmi , ^ 
carnage 6r‘buV> 



deririg thpnii at the II ^ ls> expected, will be 

bowmental a A dcottfolfmhch vfcrn this Winter! 
\^n l/ ^kros k de Naples tff satfif - Presses of white IDuslin are on 

af’nl^WiftVe^y decide, except tlwt eamijgic 
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yefrprevails as a dejeunc dress, .and 
clear India muslin continues to be 
worn by very youthful ladies for 
hairttvess: but figured poplins, 
grodide Naples, both plain and fi¬ 
gured, with a light gossamer kind 
of satin, are most in requisition 
for evening parties; while for, the 
concert or ball, the younger vota¬ 
ries of fashion adopt the full-trim¬ 
med frock of fine net or gauze over 
Bars net, gras de Naples , or satin 
slips. 

The favourite morning head¬ 
dress. is the Mary Stuart cap, of 
white net and satin, without any 
ornament. For half-dress, the In¬ 
dian turban claims a pre-eminent 
rank: it is reckoned most elegant 
when formed of tine white Bengal 
silk, in a beautiful patternof squares 
of white satin on a delicate In¬ 


dian ground; a superb bordbrpf 
the Persian full-blown rose runs 
round it; and this turban, when ' 
pinned up by the.bands of a taste¬ 
ful priestess of .the "toilette, ap¬ 
pears,'-by the ingenious disposal 
of the bofderj;** if encircled by 
wreaths of roses with theb&verdant; 
foliage. Whan the head is full- 
drtissed, the fancy open coronet 
turbans are most in favour, which 
partially discover the exuberance ‘ 
of a fine head of hair, and give at 
the same time the most finished ap¬ 
pearance to grand,costume. 

Pearly form a favourite article in 
jewellery, and thqugh pale colours 
yet continue in favour, we expect 
to see them soon succeeded by the 
more rich, as well as the more som- 
• bre, hues of winter. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Early in December will bepub- 
fished, superbly printed in atlas4to. 
An Essay on Man, by Alexander 
Pope: illustrated with design* by 
Uwins, which ||e engraved in the 
first style o£Ahe art, find in the 
line rmtiinef,^b| Charles Heath, 
Rhodes, SctfwJ and ' Warren'; ’ aftd 
a fufi-ldng’th portrait of the author, 
•engraved by Robinson, from the 
s Original by Jervas, in the possfes- 
‘ sion’ of ' Gebrge Watson Taytoif, 
Esq. M. P. The illustrations of 
this edition,which is necessarily li- 
• initcd to200 COpies^are all-onT ndia 
paper, and are theonly^p roofs ta¬ 
ken off previous toAht inS^tion^f 
the writing; the 'subsequent 
pressions of the plates being in¬ 
tended as embellishments to a fo-i 
reign translation 'of the fcork.v \ " 


^The admirers of Shakspeare will 
be glad to learn, that the,very 
scarce and admirable Essay on the 
Dramatic Character of Sir John 
FyUtaff, by the late Maurice Mor¬ 
gana,'Esq. formerly Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State, is teptinting in 8vo. 
with a biographical aiid critical 
prdftche: ‘ w- 

Ip a’few days will be published, 
■A Letter on Superstition, by the Right 
5-Uon. W. Pitt (afterwards Earl of 
Chatham), first printed in 1733 : 
addressed to tb& multifarious sects 
of the British empire. < 

- The Emigrants True Guide io the 
British- Settkmmtriu Upper Canada 
is nearly 'ready: it contains the 
bed: advice and directions respect- 
dug the voyage to Montreal,- and 
rfnodq oftteFelling and conveyance 
irxf c'C . * 
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iNfcixraEwcE, xiterart; scientific, &c. 

K , ' . 

’ up kite country; with an itinerary four or fire 4to. volumes* the,first 
ofthe distances, and an account of of which isynow printed, and the 

• the *Falls, of Niagara: to which is remainder 01 the work is in a great 
added, an account of the settle- degree of forwardness. No other 
merit on the banks of the Lake work on universal history skill be 
Erie, called London, with some fouhd equal to the above, combin- 
original letters by a Lancastrian J ing at once brevity and perspi- 
. farmer now resident there : with | cuity: yet it embraces a Complete 
prefatory remarks on emigration,) course of political^ military,-and 
proving the superiority of the Bri- ecclesiastical history; where every 
tish Canadas to the,Cape of Good one may discover somewhat to 
Hope, &c. amuse and instruct, whatever may 

The' author of Affection’s. Gift, be the peculiar bias of his genius, 
&c. &.c. has-nearly ready, Letters or the nature of his pursuits.* 
on History, part II. Profane. Historical , Military, and Pic- 

A Systematic Analysis of Uniter- tureqne Observations on Portugal is 
sal History , from % lie Creation fo the in the press. It comprises the mi- 
present • Time, is:4n the press. It!, litary and political account of that 
presents a compendium of History, J country, from the earliest period 
Chronology, Geography, and Ge- •, down to the present time; withma- 
nealogy: wherein is exhibited ! ny curiaus documents, and French 
a general view of every country, ! papers^ never hitherto published; 
kingdom, empire, and state, of) also the author’s military recoil- 
which any records remain, under noissance, the local History, and 
the various heads of geographical picturesque observations: eaibel- 
siiuation, extent, boundaries, and ! lislied with views, selected for the 
divisions; natural history and cu-’ purpose of conveying as much mi- 
riosities ; original inhabitants and litary information as possible. By 
modern population; manners, cus- G eor ge Tan d ma nti, lieu ten an t-c o- 
toms, laws, and government; sove- lone!..in the,corps of royal engi- 
reigns an.d t distinguished charac- neers, lieutenant.- colonel in the 
^rs-; neJigipnilanguage,literatus, same corps in the service of Spain, 

' ‘arts, uMdiCommeree »■ methodically with,brevet rank, of colonel, Ele- 
arrangddy>and illustrated with ex- gautly, printed in two volumes im- 
planatory and critical .remarkja; ta- .perial 4to. illustrated by itiinnerons 
blesofcompurativeGhram*lipgy,and coloured views, and authentic plan* 
geographical maps» 'ancient and of all, the sieges, and battles fought 
- ,modern^ historical charts and in the Peninsula dating the late 

gravings, and/acourategeneaLogt' . war* i * i ■' 

• cal . tables, Of .^ali the. illustrious An Momentary Treatise on Astro - 
families of ancient and modern »my, or an easy Introduction to a 
3 times.To it is, prefixed, an' in- Knowledge of tint Heavens; intended 
troduotarjc 1 essay ^auth^ niitdr^*' foi; the, usejpf those who are .not 
definitions, ifljf• mu<di<£ooversan44n mathematical 

-s history andi'QhrdnologjPi, and the studies, by the Rev. A-MyJ.ce, 
L systems of' various, writers v .,By r A. M;,,minister of Dollar; with 
J-elipsbapliafc jAkpWjprofe&spi^of plates, -in one volumeSvo.i ap¬ 
his tory, Ac. To be comprised in pea*r without delay. 
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'the WAxNDEEfeB. 

By 1 M Lacey 

’Mu> weary wild* the wand’ier row’d, 
Through si cues unknown his footsteps 
binding. 

Far off was s>h< he truly lov’d. 

That spot alont his fond fcais < nding 

Tatigut and dingcr daunted not, 

Onwaid he sped through pain or pleasure, 

Till fortune kindly shi w’d the Spot 
VI here liv’d his love—his dearest treasure 

Then rests the wand’rer fiomhis toil, 

Ik soon forgets his ev’ry trouble, 

One true aftectmn breathing smile 

Dispels each doubt, make s pleasure double 

With satisfar tion on his brow, 

And peaec »ithm his plat id bosom. 

He finds delight s best eomloits now — 

Ob’ may the wand’nr nevtr los^’etn’ 


IlNES 

Addrctvd to 31n H— cf — t, at 
mar F- 

‘ Hu poet’s lag to beauty due,” 

1 f< rtmilv address’d to yon 
( Atkcrnianu’s Repository, 

Where ye the Fashions hawefyrfore s c, 
I nOw for your perytjrt send, ? ^ 

A present from yopr faithful fe&4d. 

In this g »y Magazine ofAl*®*/”* 

V« Jwc from Frft&vc parts. 

Adventure strange and stitfrirc tragic, 
Astouslung like t emu of magic , 

Ye’ve also Sentimental Travels, 

And rastein tales which Love unravels 
In Poesy ye’ve there stale 
Descriptive erf sweet Larga’e valet 
In that sweet yalo m youth ye spotted. 
By all the Loves and Graces courted. 

In that sweet vale, though not fifteen, 
Vf wi ro adttm’d like b( auty ’» queen ; 
And w hen to year* maturer grown, 

Faoh beauty mote rcfulgc nt ttone • 
F*eh beauty, both of form and mmd, 
Crate, wit, and sense, and taste refin’d 


Then all admir’d, and those who knew 
How to appreciate, felt for you 
The glow oi friendship <hnll the heart. 
Which such charms only epuld impart 
Tin n many a captive tpPsforn swam, 

Oh, lady* gloried m your chain g 
One out of forty -nine am I, 

A our faith fol friend, 

Gi abcow Jon* C amce-cy 


On teemg a Monument by OiiAvrsrY to the 
Mtmory of tno bitten, mltndid for ruc¬ 
tion in LUcliJitld Cathedral 

W ho would not has e a heart to pity true, 

That says to sorrow, “ I’ve a tear for you >»» 
Oh ’ who would lose the charm, w hen, hear - 
revealing, ^ 

The sigh comes up in ecstasy of fechiicr * 

I would not Let the Stole boast his *oul 
Hard as the hidden ru< k» o ir wlmh the tem 
pests roll, 

But far moi i pl< ased am I,th> t mine should be 
Link'd in the tender chain of sympathy 
1 hus, ( bantrey, as 1 gane upon tfu bid 
When youth 1 1 rhainisia death’s cold *rms 
arc laid, 

Such is the grace th it art like thine i in give, 
That the young beauties almost seem to live. 
And as they look just breathing into bliss, 
Like beings of a belli r world than this, 

I feel the gladsmne grit f, the tender woe. 

The charm tlriPVulgar mirth can ni’tr be¬ 
stow , 

And as the warm blood gushes round my 
hi art, 

I turn aside, but cannot dare to part, 1 * 
But look mart more with iuptirre-glsstetnng 
eye, * 

And then u No sooner blown than blasted” 
sigh. 

And how does art such magic influence hold. 
That when the tale of sympathy u told 
The warm heait thrills'?-‘’T h that, “with feel¬ 
ing twined, 

It owns ad echo in the musing mind, 

W^uch glueing back to scenes awhile gone 
by, ' M 

Demands a treasur’d tepr from memory 

S 


1 Harrison,. Printer, 3*9, Strand j 
* 
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TO OUE READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publisher^ Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall iheeijully mseit 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and qf an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selection*, will be acceptable. 

We are sorry that want qf room in the present Number, obliges us to omit some 
curious extracts from Mr. Curtis's valuable work on the Physiology and Diseases of 
tbe Ear. They shall not fait to appear in OW next. 

> The Tale from the German is received, and will be commenced m our next 
Number. 

The Correspondence of the Adviser, and other at tides from the same souice, are 
requested as early as convenient. 

We thank D. W —• r for his obliging favour. Antwjuai tu* p> nimbly n our nex t. 

We have inserted the at tide On good and bud Fan ics; but we request the author, 
%f he have any further remarks to offer, not to make them so exclusively local to Not th 
Britain. 

P, S. and Sir Henry H —with several other at tides, are under consideration. 


PelWRl who reside abroad, and wlio wish to be supplied with this Work nerj Month ns 
published, so ay have it sent to them,, fiee of Postage, to New-Yoik, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any prtrtof the West Indies, at £i let. per Anuum, by Mr. ThoRuhili., of the Genet il 
Po'rt-Oflkt, at Mo 91, ShOrboroe.Lane, to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibialtai, Malta, or 
auy Part of the Mediterranean, at £l lfla. per Anunm, by Mr, Serjiakt, of tbe Geneial 
Post-Office, at No. 93 , Sherborne,lane; aud to the Cape of Good Hope, or any putt of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Gw, at the East,India House. The money to lie paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3, 6, 0, nr »9 months. 
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HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING." 

• (Continued from ji. 249.) 


TLATE 33.—COPVICE-WOOD FI 

The uses to which the produce !| 
of coppices is applicable, and by 
which they become valuable pro¬ 
perty, make a part of the present 
subject, no further than they are 
subservient to garden-embellish¬ 
ments: to this purpose, the com¬ 
mon thinnings of coppices, and 
even of our plantations, may be 
applied. -ivi 

The annexed designs.exhib.it the 
forms in which the hazel, the sal¬ 
low, and the ash could be tasteful¬ 
ly used. 

The first design represents three 
fences of unbarked wood, fastened 
together by thongs stripped from 
other tranches, and the uprights 
made firm by insertion into tk6 
ground, . . lJ ‘" 

The second design is also for a 
fence, of the same materials, with 
a gate at each extremity: the forms 
may be infinitely varied,without dif. 
fioulty, by any tasteful imagination. 
Vat. HU . No. XLV1IL 


ENCES, OATES, AND HURDLES. 

! The third line consists of three 
designs for garden-fence gntes,and 
the fourth line of hurdles, or short 
and portable fences, which, when 
many are put together in the man¬ 
ner of slieepfokls, sufficiently pro¬ 
tect from ordinary injuries". 

Fences tpf this "description may 
be made by the gardener, in'which; 
hetxfav also construct alcoves, ave-'« 
nues, espaliers, and garden-seatso^ 
corresponding character. 

It will be understood that these 
means are not proper as exterior' 
inclosures, unless for small orna-. 
mental cottages, which have also- 
the protection of an embankment 
and hollow in the manner of a 
sunk fence: in this way they be¬ 
come very ornamental.' Similar - 
materials may be used as basket- 
work fences to shrubberies, and 
upon a smallerscalc, toflovw-beds 
and borders. , 

/T T 
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^MISCELLANIES, 

' CORllESP^aENCE OF THE ADVISER. 


' ' Mr. Adviser, 

Although I neither like 
your name nor your occupation 
(for I hate to lie advised by any 
body), yet from what I have seen 
of your writings, I am inclined to 
think I shall find you a good-na¬ 
tured, sensible man, without much 
of the severity which your name 
and occupation would indicate: J 
therefore take the liberty of soli¬ 
citing your directions in a case of 
peculiar hardship. I doubt if any 
of your numerous correspondents 
have laid before you so strong a 
claim as that which 1 shall now en¬ 
deavour to enforce. 

I am between sixteen and seven- 
tech years old, and (would you be- : 
lieve it?) my parents still keep me | 
under the trammels of a schoolmis- j 
tress. Ilnivearrivedattlieageofwo- I 
manhood, have reached that period j 
at which many of my sex have been j 
married, and yet I am compelled 
to submit to the discipline and dic¬ 
tation of an old maid, who has tak¬ 
en upon herself the instruction of 
a limited number of young la¬ 
dies.” And here, Mr. Adviser, let 
me ask, for what reason it is, that 
while young men of an age corre¬ 
sponding with.my own are sent to 
college, and allowed to do just as 
they please—to hunt, to shoot, to 
gamble, aud, in short, to do any 
thing hut read, our poor sex, by an 
invidious and useless distinction, is 
made to endure the very opposite 
of their condition ? This is a ques¬ 
tion I dare say .-often asked, but 1 
am sure never satisfactorily, an¬ 


swered. Not that I wish female 
colleges to be established; that 
might not be possible; but the 
school where l am placed is much 
more like a monastery, surrounded 
with high walls, and without a sin¬ 
gle window looking out into the 
public road. V’rue it is, we are al¬ 
lowed the recreation of going to 
church every Sunday; hut we are 
always marched like a file of de¬ 
serters, guarded beforeand behind, 
for the teachers lead the van, and 
Miss Tabbycat brings up the rear. 

Why, I again ask, is this invidi¬ 
ous distinction kept up ? Have wo¬ 
men no sense, no understanding, 
no discretion, no knowledge of the 
world, no prudence, no foresight— 
in short, none of the common at¬ 
tributes of men ? I have been taught 
Italian, Mr. Adviser; and though 
they are very particular about the 
books vve read, I have now and then 
stolen a.peep into Ariosto at a 
friend’s, and the last time 1 opened 
Orlando Furioso , I met with the 
following lines: 

t( Sf uri mrdesimo ardor, se un desir paro 

Inchina, c tforsa I’uno e 1'nitro gesso 
A quel aoave fin d’atnor, cbe pare 

AH’ ignorantc volgo un grave ccccsso 
Perche si dc’ punir donna, o bias mare.” 

I will not set down the rest of the 
stanza, though I haveitpn my me¬ 
mory, because I believe it is not 
quite proper; but I know that, in 
another place, the same Italian 
poet praises women for their talent 
and iugeuuity, as well as for their 
considejrgte prudence. 

But the principal part of my 



CORRESPONDENCE OR THE ^VISEIt. 


_ grief, and indeed the reason why.I j 
Jay my case before you, is hinted j 
% ‘at in the quotation I have made. | 
You must be informed, Mr, Aclvi- i 
ser, that round our pew at "church j 
is a high green damask curtain, 
'which is intended to $cre€n ris frrim 
the observation of th'eyduftg rridn *, 
hut age and The niotli have so' Vi¬ 
gorously attacked it in some’phi- 
ces/that holes havd been made in 
it as large as nearlyhalf a face* and 
through them we have now arid then 
got'a peep at some of tbe’cdrigre- 
gatiori. ' ■ - ■ ' ■ ' 

One Sunday it' was my'fate to 
catch the 1 eye of a young man of 
very genteel appearanbe.aml I am 
sure you would ‘admit him to he? 
handsome. We blushed at the same 
tiiombnt, rind held down our heads, 
hut only to Raise them again to re¬ 
new the lorilt "and the mutual suf- 
fusiotiJ On tH'e next 'Sunday he 
was there agriift, and had obtained, 
a seat so close to that where, we 
were deposited by MissTubbytat, j 
that his breathing almostwaVed the 
heavy moth-eaten curtain, and We 
had a full opportunity of more nar¬ 
rowly surveying each" other;' In 
the course of the service, while my 
hand wasT&fel’essly res|ing dri the ) 

._.f _ 1_rfi.1 = <_J 
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toik it herself; wliild my Orlando 
tnnamorvio occupied tlfe place he 
had dlled An the preceding Sun¬ 
day, and \l his unwillingness to 
appear tpo curious as tq where I 
was placed, did not Seem to per¬ 
ceive the ^Iteration. To complete 
my ( misfortune,. Miss Tabbycat 
wnfe gloves of precisely the same 
colour as those I had'on the Sun¬ 
day before.. I should also mention, 
|i that she- took some paips to draw 
the curtain on the wire from which 
it is ’suspended,' so tliat the hole 
through which we previously had 
peeped at each other was removed 
to a distance. 

During service she also leaned 
j her hand upon the edge Of the pew, 
and as I kept my eye upon her,- I 
saw her withdraw it, and slip some¬ 
thing white into her pocket. It 
went to my heart, for I guessed 
what it was, and I was so near 
fainting that I vvas^ obliged to leave 
the church. o ■* ■>. 

• When Miss Tabbycat returned 
home, I, who expected nothing hut 
frowns arid punishment,.was sur¬ 
prised at the extreme .complacency 
arid self-satisfaction of her coun¬ 
tenance. She real ly smi 1 ed,, as i f 
she thought’hec smile engaging. 


ed out to be th 
wealthiest gen 



: bourhOdd. ‘.Whether this Circufcri'-jtf 

, j '____.1 * .r*V I t «.**.*?? 


stance was'seen by l Miss<Tabbyrilfitj’j 
or - by' any / Of hew*/my mi idoJiB^ 
through*other 5 hdflfes Tri 
I do'not kriowY'hut o# tiffi fol1$#- 
ing Sunday iHitys n ot"%llo wifilvtoj: 
sit iri the srime ifefit, gft a’fel 

saw that Miss T^hey^ut >.tt 

a. t. 





top of the pew, he'slirip)bd a1;tfirill/|.:and' irrimediatejy went 'up , to her 
billet into-Unsigned with his ti amej i dre*singvroorifr S In about an. hour 
and <expreSriingvtbe> most ardent, she returned, and, what was ex- 
and coris tantattftc tim £rit. Hdtuni* tremely'unusual, went out alone, 

andl'dressed in the finest clothes 
i'^he fcould put on., We were ail 
thunders truck,but at i^st a sort of 
^foreboding crime aciossme of vvliat 
wt^the’rcal ftfct.l ■ * ' 

hrih&dtaken the note which my 
Irido tiad put into her hand,and 
ioutldriking at theoutside,rend 
find compliments which 
rire^ntendedfor ■' me* and’which 

.-’Tip' rr- n ''i \ 
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CORRESpOftpF.NOE* OP,,ADVISER, 
she appropriated to herself, yvit\i- jj confined; and may-not that be ap- 


oul^beiug at all aware, that she was 
po more like a beauty, tTian the rat¬ 
tle pf an .old tin kejttleMs like mu¬ 
sic. The billet asked an interview, 
which ,sbc<'acpej>ted at the time 
wfiep we go.out dressed in 

all h^(fi,neiy f jife^was.jiofc long 
gpjpe,-a ndjJjje^chauge in her ap¬ 
pearance was awfuh. l^ierer shall 
forget theiook withwhiehshe or* 
uered me, jto my chamberj where I 
have .been, kept ever-since,! In¬ 
deed. I, have b©en^ eve ^debarred 
thet^eof pen, ink, undpaperpmnd 
i]t is only by stealth, and by the aid 
pfa treacherous domestic, that 1 
have been able,' to obtain them, to 


plicablc to my distressing condi¬ 
tion ? Do give me some consoling 
advice under these circumstances, 
ailtl assist me all you can, and de¬ 
pend upon it, 1 if you say mycon-^ 
duefchas beeoimprudeut towards- 
mjv Orlando 'hiMmurGto, who may 
by tbistime have become Furiaso, l 
will never be guilty of it in future. 
You|s very anxiously, , r 

'..kij , „r‘s.>-v Caroline C— 
iPrS.;My father’s address is,.Ed- 
wanlC j -*^, :i Esq..rA^-; so that if 
yon thmkiftroper, you may write to 
iiim upon the subject. 


■-.hj ’ 


make y.QU acquainted, with the fore-f far it-will be'fit for me to comply 


going partied!ars. 
v. The worst part of the story, how¬ 
ever, is,-; that my loafer is hot-yet 
•aware thatdiis note has fallen into 
the,-haadsthf the enemy, and I much 
fear he suspeetsthat I.have betray¬ 
ed him, #*»d *6nt out,fhe;dragon of, 
our Ilosperidesto encounter lllitt, 
and. drive bimaway^ All this oc¬ 
curred -tbreeweeks ago, and I liave‘ 
po,t been allowed to .stir out since, 
{Cy.en to go to,church. My parents 
disyveheen written to, and they per¬ 
fectly approve of thereon duct Miss 
•TabbycAitvbai. pursued;,, audrfoi^ 
aught J knowv 1 fajSS condemned;**} 
perpetuaiimprisoument for one.of 


v. I shall take time to consider how 


with the-young lady’s suggestion 
about writing to *.her, father.- I 
think her case a hard one, and at 
the same time onerwhich xannot 
i easily be relieved without parental 
interference.. Most, likely Miss 
Tabby-cut; enraged-at; her.awn dis¬ 
appointment-, has represented the 
case in the-, worst- possible light, 
and for this reason I am rather in¬ 
clined. tpgjve the real facts in their 
w«fe’eft>i - oiurW> Mr.. Edward C -r 
-At-thesame time, he may .not choose 
to answer ;r»y letter,-and may call 
ft an impertinent iuterjerQnqe, and 
then .the situation of-ibis daughter 
will be perhaps stilbmore deplora- 


ithc mos^venial r ;oftences;ever ^on ; lHi.bler ! > > ^l received the preceding let- 

TnUtiSfJ 1 \V iiwlanJ le. A ......... -x ‘ 1 __ t ... 1 ’ L „• I..' .1 . T 


mitted, or indeed, if Ariystd ; and 
.many, v otbeis, are believed,. .n0‘ of- 1 ’ 
ieqt#,>* 


U..V *then anf|I todoi i^itigtdsl^i^fect; Irpthe inejrowhile,'.!recom 
question I ^isH-ybh yerymubliro, 
answer, apd kussnrPyott:4batI wdl. 

implicitly obey your di«!bti»«^X 
have, heard'my pop* talkie- 
dealo|tbe lk> 

persons-fi^mJjeing. wg|isr|^ 

. . 


terpnly late last night, so that I 
If really havo not had- time to make 
u|pny imnjion .so important a sub- 


nmud^q^ fai^eon-espondmit to, he t 
: :n^aud.lb end^avemr to make '• 
irself ebcttentedWispresum o’ she 
^ is pol delurtapd^ urffe of hpoks, but 
%x\ o&toismot jam antltor L shoulH . 

spiuzif 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

No. II. 

LF. MONT DE PI RTF. 


, Tur task I have imposed upon 
myself, of offering to my readers a 
sketch of the manners of the Pa- 
1 isians, has induced me to fiequent 
most of the public edifices of this 
vast capital, the finest city in Eu¬ 
rope, perhaps in the world. I can¬ 
not now pass by the most insigni¬ 
ficant monumtnt without endea¬ 
vouring to become acquainted with 
• the reasons for its erection, the t 
history of which is told by every 
one in his own way, and which he 
considers as alone worthy of credit. 
The ignorance of the greater pio- 
portion of the Parisians in this re¬ 
spect is really astonishing. A pro¬ 
vincial never thinks of returning to 
liis native place, without having 
seen every thing remarkable or 
curious in the capital, w ithout hav¬ 
ing visited ourthenties and puldi* 
walks, and taken memoranda of 
those great men to whom his good 
fortune has introduced him; whilst, 
on the contrary, many a rich Pari¬ 
sian citizen, devoted to liis mer¬ 
cantile affairs and daily occupa¬ 
tions, knows little more of Paris 
than the quarter where his ware¬ 
houses are situated, and the street 
leading to the barrier nearest liis 
residence. 

- T met last winter at the house of 
one of the foreign ambassadors a 
young iman from the subuibs'of 
•Nantes, who was gpendiug some 
• months at -Paris; Rich, amiable, 
and endowed with excellent abili-* 
tics, he amused himself in asingu* 
dar nay during, his stay in'die oh- 


had laid up an ample store to assist 
his memory, and had sketched not 
only such buildings as excited lus 
admiration, but also the portraits 
of those men who were distinguish¬ 
ed beyond their fellow-citizens by 
a celebrity, nobly or infamously 
acquired. That very evening be 
had taken likenesses of many who 
were little aware of hisoccupation, 
and enriched Ins collection with 
half a dozen heads, which would 
have done credit to Cal lot. 

Many of my readers, doubtless, 
are only acquainted by hearsay 
with the existence of such a place 
as Le Mont de Pif-t£ ; at any rate, 
they know' only that this useful es¬ 
tablishment is one of those impe¬ 
rishable monuments of the benefi¬ 
cent spirit of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. which still remain. Durin'g 
his reign he erected, in the street 
Des Blancs Manteaux, not fur from 
the convent the name of which it 
bears, a spacious buildi hg, destined 
to the purpose of receiving pledge’s 
for the loan of small sums of mo¬ 
ney. Lit n I waa ignorant of the 
details of this institution: Chance 
'furnished me with that informa¬ 
tion which necessity 1ms forced 
| upon so many others. 

Passing through- the street Des 
Bland Manteaux, I stopped Oppo¬ 
site’ the Mdnt de Pi6t£, and'was 
busily examining that immense 
edifice, the.resource of so jpany 
unfqrturfite wretches, when, on 
turning round,someOneran against 


pitul: with the aid of hit pencil,'be 


me. ‘It was Dorneval. He appear¬ 
ed surprised at meeting me, and 
’V/ ^ 



Jf ,!»' ' ' 
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bis einbarrastanent increased \vlu?n, jl ledge of my ^ffairs^and a right to 
ca^tig niy eyes on a box which he j 1 offer impertinent 1 reproaches' or 


carried under his arm, J asked him 
almost mechanically,' whither he 
was bending' his coitrse. “ With 
any one else,” replied lie, colour¬ 
ing a little, “ 1 should elude that 
question., There are some secrets 
which we are all willing should re-' 
main such; but with^ou, my dear 
sir, I shall pot use any disguise. I 
want money,and I am going to pro¬ 
cure some.”—“ I understand.”— 
“A lawsuit to follow up, unavoid¬ 
able delays in the receipt of my 
rents, the bankruptcy of ——, by 
which I have lost considerably, have 
caused me a temporary embarrass¬ 
ment.”—“ Why do you not have 
recourse to your friends?”—“ Be¬ 
cause 1 have no wish to lose them. 
I am convinced, from experience, 
that it is difficult enough to keep 
those we have; and applications 
for money made out of season, are 
often inevitably the cause of dissa¬ 
tisfaction aiuf. enmity. Money is 
so scarce, that those friends who 
are most liberal in their offers of 
sen ice, are frequently so unfortu* 
nate as to be without any oYs the 
unlucky day when you" take them 
at their word, a.ml 1 do not wish to 
expose mine tortile dilemma of;re¬ 
fusing me* I always, thank God, 
have in reserve at home some pieces 
of plate and'a few old diamond#, 
which were;'part of my mother’s 
fortune/ and to which I can always* 
have recoilrseoh Critical occasions 



under my arm, deposit it incognito 
at Le Mont de Pidt6 ;,pq one.isa»& 
wiser; no onefias acqui/edfk knpw- 

■' * :*r- > 


inpertinent repn 
| unseasonable advice.' My friends, , 
i ignorant of the state of nvy pocket, 
receive me with pleasure as ope 
' wiio is in no need of their assist¬ 
ance.' Nothinjgimpugnsthefriend- ' 
ship they have so often vowed to 
.me; and, thanks to this* wise pre- 
i caution, I have the double advan¬ 
tage,df instantly providing myself 
with the sum of which I stand in 
need, and "of'retaining ihe friend¬ 
ship I might otherwise have lost.” 

I gave, Dorneval all due praise 
for his prurience; and chance hav- . 
iug thus made me his confidant, I 
requested permission to accompa¬ 
ny him, in order to initiate tnvself 
I perfectly info the details of an 
; establishment I had hitherto known 
only by name. 

We stopped to speak with the 
concierge, who was giving audience 
to several people desirous of avoid¬ 
ing the trouble of appearing at the 
office forthereceipt of the pledges, 
lie received their thanks, express¬ 
ed in a substantial manner, and 
requested their attendance the next 
day to receive their redeemed arti¬ 
cled His wife was busied in deli¬ 
vering those which had ^>e£n re- 
dfeeprfed the day before. The small 
voluntary remuneration giv‘en by 
those t who' have recourse.to tiifc in¬ 
termission of tlie roitciftgel forms no 
small addition'tahis salary; indeed 
th|jr, situattoti,of^ih’e assistant is far 
etterthin' that of'his principals: 
?>Vhilst he,/carried ^th^; boxfof 
JDdimevahto this first divi’slori fip- 
^rdpri&gtf to th^^ceptiWof dik¬ 


ing my distresses, aripi of ma^g . Xi .. „ ^ 

confidants. I tak ft ipy little jrtoreJvnimias J fih 6 d f othef yfwels, my friend 


"^proposed to fake ia/Walk over thd : 
sntfeHoc. v . After, posing through 

:>onfe long passage#, we entered i 

■ , , ,r . , „ .j. 

4, • , v- i, >> •, t * v 



paiusiaN ; 

' large hall, in tf&cfi about two liun- * 
■drecl-persons were waiting their : 
% turns. Tire greater number were 
the wives of workmen or artisans, 
who, previously informed of,or pfcr- 
-haps already au fait to the custom 
of the house, had brought their 
work with them: one was sewing, 
another knitting, all talking till 
their numbers were respectively 
called out. A woman, selling bis¬ 
cuits, cakes, and fruit, was, by per¬ 
mission of the administrators, walk¬ 
ing through the different apart¬ 
ments, offering her commodities, 
and endeavouring to restrain their 
impatience by tempting their ap¬ 
petites. A young woman, suckling 
her child, attracted our attention : 
her dress did not denote poverty, 
but her whole appearance bore the 
. marks of misfortune and grief; A 
.small packet of white linen was by 
her side. Dorucval, moved by her 
youth, approached her, and in a 
tone which expressed compassion, 
inquired what misfortune had com 
pelled her to have recourse to the 
Mont do Piete. Her husband had 
been rim over some days before by 
a carriage, which bad broken his 
leg, and he had been ever since 
confined to his bed, without re- 
ceiving the leaSP assistance from 
the unfeeling authors of his acci¬ 
dent. His young wife, unable to 
endure the thought of her husband 
going to the hospital, had, by de¬ 
grees, disposed ol all her scanty 
yvardrobe for his support. .Dorne- 
v&l gave me a supplicating look, 
and, as if to set,me the example, 
he took from his pocket 4 five-franc 
piece, and put it into the pqpr 
. creature’s hand. I followed his ex- 
|tpple. She could only thank ps 
with her tears. y 
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“Oh, gemini!” loudly exclaim¬ 
ed,a fat old woman in a large bon¬ 
net, “ if thal is not the kind-heart¬ 
ed M.Dorucval—always the same.” 
The^cxclamation proceeded from 
Mrs.JamiivDorneval’shpusekeep- 
er, a very respectable old lady. 
My, friend was quite astonished to 
meet, her there, “Don’t be sur¬ 
prised,” continued she, lowering 
her voice ; “ 1 am certain that Nos. 
14, 17, JO, ->l, and 81,.will come up 
prizes in the Lyons lottery. I 
would rather go without bread than 
let those numbers escape me; but 
if you see tny good man, don’t tell 
him you found me here, because he 
does not know that 1 have taken his 
best great-coat to put in pledge.” 
We quitted the hall, and the first 
person who presented himself to 
our observation in the next room 
was ?»1. Jamiu himself. Dorncval 
beckoned to him, and the good 
husband informed us, under a pro¬ 
mise of secrecy, that the day after 
to-morrow was St. Helena’s day, the 
.patron ess -saint of Mrs. Jamin, and. 
that he never omitted to celebrate 
that day by a little entertainment. 
To defray the expenses of this Je-te, 
lie had stolen his wife’s cloak and 

1 * , 

velvet pelisse out of her drawers, 
and brought them in person to the 
Mont de Piete. 

How impatient every body seem¬ 
ed 1 . They were all complaining bit- 
terly of the loss of time to which 
they were subjected, and which 
actqally made .an enormous in¬ 
crease to the interest they paid for 
tjieii; little loans. 1 peeped through 
a side.door, which stood ajar, and 
saw that it opened into a private 
room, in the middle of which, 
round a table* were^seated several 
gentlemen, whom Dorneval sup- 

7 ' ' ■ 
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posed to be the commissioners for There are also pglple here who,. 
thfr pledges. They were solacing not content with their usual busi- 
themselves from the.* fatigues of ness, find means of trading in the. 
their situations with asuperb break- articles left in pledge with this es- 
fast, given to a new colleague.— tablishmeut. If at the period op- 
Bourdeauv and champagne were pointed for their redemption, the^ 
employed plentifully in moisten- unfortunate owner* arc unable to 
ing their parched throats; the car- pay the accumulated interest and 
pet was strewed with oyster-shells, j principal, they apply to these mu- 
and the table covered with rem- \dhant factors, who, for a trilling 
nants of fowls, game, &.c. Time sum in addition to what the admi- 
pahses so rapidly at table, that these nitration h,i.» lent upon the pro¬ 
gentlemen bad doubtless forgotten pc i ty, become tlie purchasers of 
that above five hundred persons, i the pawned articles, 
the greater portion of whom had | “ This establishment,, the profits 

probably not yet breakfasted, were of which are appropriated to the 
waiting lor them in the* adjoining maintenance ot various hospitals, 
rooms. At length they rose from 1 was, at the period ol its founda- 
table—to take coflee. Patience! i tion, designed for the assistance of 
I thought, jf I was not mistaken, J the unfortunate poor. Itstill doubt- 
I pereehed my watchmaker in the less partly lullils the intention of 
luiddleof oueof the groups. “ What its founder, but more frequently 
can he want here ?”—“ Perhaps to serves to nourish dissipation, lolly, 
redeem the watch you have given j and \ice. It is for the purpose of 
him to mend.”—“ Indeed!**— 1 “ It dab/wig at a ball to which she has 
is thus that many tradesmen act in just been united, that that pretty 
pressing emergencies; they pledge woman is going to pawn her best 
the articles entrusted to them, garments. lor one more throw of 
* Look at that tailor, covering with the dice, that young man isdepo- 
a handkerchief those two pieces of j siting here the family lime-piec e, 
blue cloth, which he has just taken i the last article of value in liispos- 
ont of pawn, or rather exchanged session. It is for the more magni- 
for two other pieces of grey cloth, ficent reception of a patron, from 
for which his last customer is not whom he has as yet,received no¬ 
in a hurry. A little further on you thing but promises, that yonder 
see that young milliner rolling up poor clerk pledges his watch and 

an embroidered robe, ami endea- part of his clothes. It is-” 

von ring to smooth thd creases. Lc The porter, who had been looking 
Mont de Pietd would have repiain- for Dorueval nearly a quarter of 
cd in possession of it, if th#lady an hour, perceiving him, ran to us, 
to whom it belongs had not post*- and put into my friend’s band some 
tivcly insisted on having it home bank-notes, which the latter, con- 
tlns day. It is always on a .Sattfr* fident in his honesty, received, and 
day, the day when these persons; thrust into his pocket without 
pay their w ork-people* that they counting. 

are pressed for moody, which thdy .We then left the Mont de Pi#t£,’ 
are obliged to procure in this way. and in our way home, l>oiueval«f- 

1 • 
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.etfed all liis ^Iftquence in praise despatch; and which, moreover;' - 
of an institution which offered the precluded the ‘necessity of qaar- 
•thfee grand advantages to a man ‘relling with ane’s friends, 
of business— of safety, secrecy, and 


#$AT£ OF NEW 

Thi. progress of the settlements 
in New South JVales and Win ' 
Dieman’s Land has been so rapid, 
that th y now possess, of then oh ii 
growth, all the necessat les of life, , 
and arc even enabled to make ex- | 
poitation of a surplus pioduce. 
They have lately senf horses to 
Batavia, cattle and salted meat to 
the Isle of France, and flour to th" 
C'.ipe of (mod Hope, to assist in 
meeting the distresses the inhabit- I 
ants of that territory have lately ' 
experienced for the want of gram 1 
Nor do these colonics less contn- ! 
butc to the wants of the mother | 
eountry, which they supply with | 
sperm, black oil, seal-skins of a , 
superior description, and wools of ' 
a quality vicing with the best Saxon I 
and Spanish. The ship Surry is | 
on her way to England, freighted 
with these valuable articles. The 
exertions of the colonists luve ht- 
theito been much retarded by the 
duties imposed on their e. ports, 
but there is reason to hope these 
impediments will be removed, as a’ 
petition for that purpose, signed 
by* the principal colonists, has been 
transmitted to too legislature by 
the governor. V* c are non ena¬ 
bled to annex an abstract of the 
last public muster, concluded in 

the different settlements m Nov cm- 

• • 

her last, when the following results 
were ascertained • 

Total of the population of the tc intor^, 
23,050 souls, hemt; an increase, m one year, 
«f Jpcarljr £000 inhabitants. 

rot. rni so. xu: ui. 


SOUTH WALKS. 

Acres of whefttfn cultivation . 20,100 

Ditto ot giound readv form ii/e . s } lOy 
Ditto ot bailey, otkta, peaty and 
beans, niullivatkin .... 1,900 

Ditto oi potatoes ... * , . ?J0 

Ditto ii i-.irdci *• and ortliaids . . 9‘)0 

Ditto o* t haied (.round . . . 19,600 

Total uumtity of acus lieldby indi¬ 
viduals. ... . . . 290,000 

l.iv i St oik 

Tot'1 number of hoiuod cattle tn 

th< teuitorv .... . . A", 130 

Ditto of shup ...... 20:,-’ll) 

Ditto of KWiut. 22,6 (» 

Ditto af horse s . . . . 3,P00 

The settlers are supplying the 
government stores with fresh beef, 
mutton,ami pork, at mb per pound. 
1 he avoiage maiket price of wheat 
in May and June last was 8s. fid. 
per bushel; and other necessaries 
of life equally reasonable. 

As a critoiion of the luxuries 
enjoyed by the inhabitants in fimt, 
one garde n belonging to a gentle¬ 
man a few miles from Sydney, 
contain', the following extensive 
variety, and which die generally 
dispersed over the whole of New 
South Wales: vix. or.mr^s, cd* 
tions, lemons, ppm eg i.mate*, lo- 
quatts, guavas, tho olive, gropes of 
every species, pm "-apples, 1 ‘peach¬ 
es, nectarines' apricots, apples, 
pears, plums, ligs; -English, Cape, 
and China mulberries; walnuts, 
Spanish chosau^j'alipojicls, med¬ 
lars, Raspberries, strawberries, me¬ 
lons, quinces, and the caper, with 
others of minor value: and such is 
the abundance of peaches, that 
the swine of the settlers are fed 
with them. In Van Dreman’s Land 
, ‘ , U u 
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' "the currant and gooseberry are 
particularly fine. ' 

It hasatlastbeen ascertained that 
the colonists can furbish their mills 
with stories from their own soil, for 
" which thc^bave hitherto been com¬ 
pelled to resort to French burrs; 
but J.Blaxlaud, Esq. gives nqtite 
Jn^the’last'Gazette, that his mill 
grinds wheal;' with stones df ‘colo¬ 
nial pro'suce, at *! £ .''per bu she!. The 
steam-engine erected at Sydney by 
Mr. Dixon has proved of much 
service. * * 

The governor has a^ain permit¬ 
ted the i Dhabi tan ts toind ulge thein- 
selvcs w ilh annual races, for which 
purpose there'is a most* capital 
race-course adjoining Sydney \ and 
on the -lth <*f June a silver cup, a 
silver bowl, cover, and ladle, were j 
spiritedly contested for. 

As asinqulav proof of the inter¬ 
course already existing with Ota- 
heite and New Zealand, we see the 
following inhabitants of these fine 
islands giving notice in a Gazette 
of May last, of their departure 
from Port Jaehsou as sailors in co¬ 
lonial vessels; viz. Roni, Pautu, 
Popoti, Tiapoa, Moai, Topa, Fiew, 
Aiyong, llowhoc; and similar no¬ 
tices frequently occur. 

A nciv schooner, of 40 tons, 
built in the Crown dock-yard at 
Syducy,by command of the Prince 
Regent, as a present to the king 
of the Sandwich’ Islands, was 
launched in April, and was t6 be 
desp&lched immediately, properly 
equipped. ’ • 

\t an annual examination of the 
publicschools at Paramatta, a black 
native girl, belonging to the or¬ 
phan school founded by Mrs. 
Ring, bore away the second prize; 
thus proving the aborigines are 


susceptible of sufficient, mental 
improvement to adapt them to the 
purposes of civilized association.# 

The inhabitants of New South 
Wales were accommodated with a 
newfpaper within a few years of its 
establishment; and wc see an¬ 
nounced in one of its last numbers, 
that a literary periodical publica¬ 
tion was to make its first appear¬ 
ance the 1st of last mouth, under 
the title of The Australasian Maga- 
tincand Quarterly Register of Agri¬ 
cultural arul Commenial Informa¬ 
tion t the Fine Arts, &>c. 

From the best information that 
has been conveyed concerning the 
progress of the settlements m New 
South Wales and Van Dieman‘ > s 
I.and, it certainly seems prefer¬ 
able that government, instead of 
aiding emigrations to the unsettled 
parts of the Cape of Good Hope, 
should divert them to those colo¬ 
nies, already established at so con¬ 
siderable an expense; that they 
should rather encourage our over¬ 
flowing population to adventure in 
an established community, where 
their fellow-countrymen are alrea¬ 
dy experienced in the climate and 
soil, and in the peculiar cultiva¬ 
tion adapted to them; and where 
the natives, too, ate harmless; than 
subject them to the difficulties of 
first operations in a new country, 
exposed on either side to inroads 
from the Caffres and Bosjesinans; 
where they will be viewed with jea¬ 
lousy by all their neighbours, and 
be goierned^by law's (the Anglo- 
Dutch) uncongenial to their habits. 

It is certainly most desirable that 
those who, frpm whatever causes, 
ate anxious'to expatriate, should 
under all probabilities adventure 
to the most eligible situations; and 



' QJf THE CHARACTFTt^Or JAQUES. 


.looking to wh*& has already been, 
accomplished in the territory we 
•are speaking of, and to the results 
which may rationally be expected 
from the capabilities known toexist 
there, and in despite of the dis¬ 
taste that may in some minds at¬ 
tach to a society which has origi¬ 
nated from the out< asts of the mo¬ 
ther country, we are inclined to 
view them as among the most eli¬ 
gible asylums that can be offered. 

The report of the committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat 
last session, in review of the state 
of our settlements m this part of 
the world, is daily expected to ap¬ 
pear, and we look for some further 
information thatinay cause us again 
to return to the subjet t. We un¬ 
derstand it was represented to the 
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merubcis of* that committee, by ft 
gentleman of many years’ experi¬ 
ence in thesjj colonies, that a ves¬ 
sel of 460 tons could he chaitered 
to take out fifty families, cpnsisti ng 
on an average of a man, his wife, 
and two,children, at the small ex¬ 
pense of 100/. each family, inclu¬ 
ding their provisions on the pas- * 
sage, and allowing then} sufficient 
tonnage for their baggage and 
stores Settlers, on ari ival to New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land, have a grant of land allot¬ 
ted them proportionate to their 
powers of making pioper use of it, 
with a certain number of labour¬ 
ers, who with their families arc 
victualled from the public stores 
for six months. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF JAQUES. 


J vquls, tn As i/ou Like tV, is ex¬ 
hibited to us in extraordinary cir- 
eumstanc es, and in a situation ve¬ 
ry romantic. 

laid. To-day my lord of Amiens, and 
myself, 

Did stevl lx hind him, as he lay along 
l T ndei an oak, whose antique root per pb out 
t pon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
1 o the w liu h place a poor bcqueatci’d stag, 

T hat from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hmt, 
Did come to languish, and, indeed, myloid. 
The wteirhed animal heav’d forth such 
gioans, , j 

That thr lr discharge did stretch his leathern 
coat ’ 

Almost to bur-tin* 5 and the big round tears 
Oouis’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous r hase: and thus the hairy fool, 
Mut h marked of the no lnncholv Jaqucs, 
Stood On tire cxtreinegt verge of the Bwiit 
brook, * , * 

Augmenting it with tnrs. ^ 

Ihike. Sat what said Jaqups > 

Did he not mni4}i7c tins spectacle? 

Lord. Oyes, into a thousand simifer. 

Ernst, for hib w eepiug in the uc c dless stream j 

i 


Toot deer, quoihhe, thou inak’st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To tnat which had too much, 'Ihen, being 
there alone, 

Left and abandoned of his \ clvctfnr nds, 

’ 1 is i ight, quoth he, thud misery doth past 
I be flux oi company. Anon, a caielcss herd. 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to giett him. Av, quoth 
Jaques, 1 

Sweep on, j qu fat and greasy uti/cns ; 

* X is j ne»t the fashion nhcicior* do you lefok 
Upon that poor and brokon bankiupttbc r » 

i The most striking character in 
the mind of Jaques, according to 
this description, is extreme sensi. 
bility. He discovers a heart strong¬ 
ly disposed to compassion, a^sus- 
ceptihle of the most tender'im¬ 
pressions of friendship: for lie who 
,*an bo feelingly deplore the ab¬ 
sence of kindness arid humanity, 
must be capable of relishing the 
delight annexed to their exercise. 
But sensibility is the soil w here na • 
, U u 2 i 
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turd has planted social and sweet ( j esteem for others, and these dispo- 
afleetiom.: by sensibility they aiej siiions suppose in then* object vir- 
chenshed and matured. Social tues of a corresponding character 
•dispositions produce all those ami- for everyone values his own opi- 
"iible ami endearing connections nion, and fancies the person to 
thatnlleviate the sorrows of human whom lie testifies esteem actually 
life, a^lora our nature, and rendoi deserves it. If beneficent aflfec- 
^ Us happy Now Jaques, avoiding tions, ardent and undisciplined, 
sen lety, atid burying himself in the J predominate in our constitution, 
lonolv forest, seems to act mcon-l and govern our opiuions, we enter 
sisicntly willi his constitution. Hoi into life strongly piepossessed in 
jiossi v.ct»sensibility ; sensibility be- favour of mankind, and endeavour, 
gets a flection; and affci turn be- by a generous and disinterested 
gMs the love of society. But conduct, to render ouiselves wor- 
Jaques is unsocial. Cali these m thy of their rcgaid. That spirit 
consistent qualities he reconciled 5 of diffusive goodness, which elo- 
01 has Shakspeaie exhibited acha- quent and benign philosophy ic- 
lactir of winch the parts are m- commends, but without success, to 
congiuoiis and discordant 5 In other men engaged in the commerce of 
words, how happeus it that a tern- the world, operates uncontrouled. 
per disposed to beneficence, and The heart tlnobs with astomsh- 
addicted to social enjoyment, be- ment and indignation at cvciy act 
conies solitary and morose * Chan- of mjustire, and our bowels yearn 
gesofthis kind arc not unfo^qnent; to lelievcthe afflicted. Ourbene- 
and, if researches into'xne origin ficonce is unlimited: we are free 
or i iuse of a distemper can direct fiom ‘uspioion: our friendships aie 
us in the diseoveiy of an antidote,’ eagerly adopted; they are ardent 
or of a remedy, our presentinqui- and sincere. This conduct may, 
ry is of importance. Perhaps, the for a time, be flattered ; our foiul 
excess and luxurinney of bctievo imaguiations may heighten every 
lent dispositions, blighted by un- trivial'act of complacent} into a 
kiiiducss or ingratitude, is the testimony of unfeigned esteem; 
cause that, instead of yielding us I and thus, deceived by delusive ap- 
fi uits of 1 complacency and fuend-1 pearances, we become still more 
ship, they shed bitter,drops of credulous and,profuse. But the 
misanthropy. ( fairy vision will soon vanish; and 

Aversion from society proceeds the novice who vainly trusted to 
' from dislike to mankind, and from the benevolence of mankind, will 
an opinion of the inefficacy and suddenly fjnd himself alone and 
uncertainty of external'pleasure, despite, in the midst of a selfish 
I.etusconsidereachof these apart: i and deceitful world- like an en- 
let us tiace the progress by which * chanted traveller, who imagines 
they established themselves in t|g^ hjeis journeying*through a region 
mind of Jaquos, and gave hi? tern- of delight, till he drinks of some 
per an unnatural colour.' ^ ( bitter fountain, and instantly, in- 

I. The gratification of oqr social stead of flowery fields and mea- 
a flections supposes friendship anil | dow's, he finds himself destitute 

tf * M"*- * * ‘ * ‘ ' 
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and forlorn, atnid the horrors of a 
dreary desert. 

It seems an irivariable'iawin the 
conduct of our passions, that, in¬ 
dependent of'die object they pur¬ 
sue, they should yield us pleasure,' 
merely by their exercise and ope¬ 
ration. It is known by experience, 
that the pain of disappointed pas¬ 
sion is not solely occasioned by 
our being deprived of some desi¬ 
rable object, but by having the 
current of the mind opposed; so 
that the excited passion recoils-ex- 
asperated upon the heart. The 
anguish of this situation is strongly 
expressed by Seneca: “ Ih angusto 
inclusir cupiditates sineexitu seip- 
sas strangulant.” There can be 
no doubt, that auger, malice, and 
all the malevolent and irregular 
passions, independent of their fa¬ 
tal consequences, leave the mind 
in a state of anxiety and disorder 
One should therefore imagine, that 
satisfaction would arise from their 
being repulsed,and that men would 
felicitate themselves for a recovery 
so essential to their repose. Rea¬ 
son and self-love may consider it 
in this view, and our sense of pro¬ 
priety may hinder us from com¬ 
plaining; but the heart is secretly 
dejected',* aild the unbidden sigh 
betrays us. The gloom, however, 
is-soon dispersed: yet it proves 
that the mind suffers more when 
its operations are suddenly sus¬ 
pended, than wlieif ’^languishes in 
ii state Of listless inactivity, '^llus, 
oar beneybldnt affections,' consi¬ 
dered merely as jirineiples of ac- 
tieiy, part-taking of the same com- 
mommiture with other passiotfe and 
affections, if tlfe'rr tenor be inter¬ 
rupted; occasion pain. 

'--■'But the peenftar* fcfi&racter * of 
these dispositions renders the an- 


guish occasioned by their sus¬ 
pension more exquisitely paujfful. 
They are of a soft exhilarating 
nature, they elevate and enlarge 
our conceptions, they refine our 
feelings, they quicken our sensi¬ 
bility, and stimulate our love pf 
pleasure: they diffuse joy and se¬ 
renity through the soul, and, by a 
delightful illusion, give every thing 
around us a smiling aspect. To a 
mild and benevolent temper, even 
inanimate objects, the beauties pf 
nature, the skies, the groves, and 
the fountains, communicate un¬ 
usual pleasure, and of a quality 
too refined to be relished by malig¬ 
nant spirits. But, proportioned to 
the delight annexed to the exer¬ 
cise of social affections, is the pain 
arising from their suspension. 

Sociail affections confer happi¬ 
ness, not. only by the feelings they 
excite in us, but by procuring us • 
the friendship and esteem of 
others. Adequate returns of ten? 
derness'arc essential to their ex¬ 
istence. By disdain and indiffer¬ 
ence they languish; they render 
us anxious and desponding. 

Other advantages less immedi¬ 
ate, and ivhicli concern our for¬ 
tune and external circumstances, 
often depend on the benevolence 
and sincerity of our friends: for, 
though it be contrary to the, rules 
ofprndence, and the maxims of 
the world, to repose such entire 
jtbrtfidence in tlie virtue of pjan-. 
kind as to vender it possible, for 
them to injure or ruin us; yet thcre- 
are bases of strong necessity that 
nfock reserve; and there are in-, 
stance# of men so unsuspecting, 
or so improvident, as to allow them¬ 
selves^ by excessive facility,.to be 
! overreached and undone. 

The disappointments of social. 
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affection miy give us uneasiness of 
another kind: they may offend 
against the good opinion we are 
; apt to entertain of ourselves; a 
principle riveted in our constitu¬ 
tion, useful and necessary in itself, 
but, by disposing us to overween- 
irijwcfonceit, liable to be perverted. 

Pain and uneasiness give rise to 
sorrow ; and sorrow varies accord¬ 
ing to the sources from which it 
flows: it is eltlier gentle and lan¬ 
guishing, or imbittcred with ran¬ 
cour and 1 animosity. 

When the uneasiness arises from 
the sudden and untoward suspen¬ 
sion of our emotions, or from the 
disappointment of some ardent af¬ 
fection, it is of a mild and dejected 
nature. It rnay dispose us to re¬ 
monstrate, but not to inveigh. It 
is modest and unas§mpai. 9 g.. It 
even induces us to think"indiffer¬ 
ent! y’b f ‘ o iirsel ves, and, by laying 
the" blame 611 our'own unworthy - 
ness, to excuse the inattention or 
disdain of others. " 5 

Ferhaps I was void of nil thought; 

Perhaps it was plain to foresoc, 

That.a nymph >n complete would-be sought 

By a swain more engaging than me. , 

Sorrow of this tender complex¬ 
ion, leading us to complain, but 
not to accuse, and finding remon¬ 
strances and complaint ineffectual, 
retires from society, and ponders 
its w,oe iu secret. 

Ye woods, spse&d your branches ap^cc, 

To your deept-ot it-(.esses [ lly ; 

I Would hide with the beasts of the chase, 

■' L would vanish from every eye. • v 

The state of mind produced by 
these emotions, is exhibited to 11 s 
|with uncommon tenderness ai$j| 
^simplicity by Orlando. 

- If I’m foiled, there is hut one shamed t»at 
■ was never gracious j if killed, bet one deiuj 
that is wilting to be so: I shall do my friends 
no wrong, for 1 have none to .lanjeiit: the 


world no injury, for in it I- have nothing 
only in the world I fill up,a place which may 
be better supplied wh.cn I have made, it' 
empty. ■ ' ’ ' i 

But, when ambition, avarice, or 
vanity, are concerned, our sorrow 
is acrimonious, and mixed with an- . 
ger. If, by trusting to the' inte¬ 
grity and beneficence of others, 
our fortune be diminished, or not 
augmented as we expected; or if 
we be not advanced anti honoured 
agreeably to our desires, and the 
idea we had formed of our own 
dcsfcrt, we conceive ourselves in¬ 
jured. Injury provokes resent¬ 
ment, and resentment moves us to 
retaliate. Accordingly, we reta¬ 
liate : we inveigh against mankind: 
we accuse them of envy, perfidy, 
and injustice. We fancy our¬ 
selves the apostles or champions of . 
virtue, and go forth to combat and 
confound her opponents. The cele¬ 
brated Swift, possessing uncommon 
abilities,and actuated by ambition, 
flattered his imagination with hopes 
ofprefermentand distinguished ho¬ 
nour, was disappointed, and wrote 
satires on human nature. Many 
who declaim with solemn sorrow 
and prolixity against the depravity 
and degeneracy of mankind, and 
overcharge the picture of h&man 
frailty with shades ofthb gloomi¬ 
est tincture, imagine themselves 
the elected heroes of true religion, 
while they ipre merely indulging a 
r splenetic .humour.. 

On comparing the sorrow exci¬ 
ted by, repulsed and languishing 
jaffectibn, . with that*''arising from 
the disappointment of selfish ap¬ 
petites, melancholy appears to be 
the temper produced by the one, 
misanthropy by the other. Both 
render us unsocial i but,.melancho¬ 
ly disposes us to complain, misan- 
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thropy to inveigh. The one re¬ 
monstrates and retires: the other 
abuses, retires,' and still abuses. 
The one is softened with regret: 
the other virulent and fierce with 
rancour. Melancholy is amiable 
and benevolent, and wishes man¬ 
kind would reform: misanthropy 
is malignant,and breathes revenge. 
The one is an object of compas¬ 
sion ; the other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules thfc 
mind of Jaques, he partakes of 
the leaven of human nature, and, 
moved by a sense of injury and 
disappointment, 


1/ 

MARKED *^IK£ A NEGRO. 

Most invcctivcly he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court. 

Instigated *by sentiments of self- 
respect, if not of pride, he treats 
the condition of humanity, and the 
pursuits of mankind, as insignifi¬ 
cant and uncertain. His invec¬ 
tives, therefore, are mingled with 
con empt, and expressed with hu¬ 
mour. At the same time, lie shews 
evident symptoms of a benevolent 
nature: he is interested in the im¬ 
provement of mankind, and in¬ 
veighs, not entirely to indulge re- 
sentmeut, but with a desire to cor- 
reettheir depravity, —Richardson. 


ACCOUNT 

OF A FEMALE OF THE WHITE RACE OF MANKIND, 
Part of u hose Skin resembles that of a Ntgro. 


Hannah Wr.ST,nuwin tlictwen- , 
ty-third year of her age, was born 
of English parents in a village 
in Sussex, about three miles 
from the sea. Her parents had no¬ 
thing peculiar. Her mother is still 
alive, and has black hair, hazel 
eyes, and a fair skin, without any 
mark. Hannah was her only child 
by her first husband, but her mo¬ 
ther has had eleven children by a 
second marriage, all without any 
blackness of the skin. The young 
woman is rather above the middle- 
size, of full habit, and has always 
enjoyed good health, ller hair is" 
light brown, and very soft; her 
eyes faint blue; her nose promi¬ 
nent, and a little aquiline; her lips 
thin; tlm skin of her face, neck, 
and right hand,very fair. In every 


respect^ indeed, she is very unlike 
a negro: it is consequently very 
singular*.that the whole of her left 
shoulder, arm, forearm, and hand, 
should be of the genuine negro 
colour, except a small stripe of 
white skin, about two inches broad, 
which commences a little below 
the elbow, and runs up to the arm- 
pit, joining the white skin of the 
trunk of the body. Dr. Wells 
adds a great many other circum¬ 
stances respecting this singular 
female, and gives, in bis philoso¬ 
phizing manner, several ingenious 
reasonings concerning the differ¬ 
ence in colour among the human 
species, to iv hieh, as we cannot 
spare room for detailing them, we 
refer those who arc curious about 
such speculations. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


Tiie favour you have shewn some 
preceding articles of mine, induces 
me to send you a few extracts from 
aoWd scarce pamphlet, which was 
lent me for the purpose by a friend 
a few weeks ago. It was published 
in the year 1655, and purports to 
be “ A true Relation of some Pas¬ 
sages which passed at Madrid in 
the year 1623, by Prince Charles, 
being then in Spain prosecuting 
the match with the Lady Infanta; 
as also Several observation^ of ele¬ 
ven ominous Presages, some of 
them happening in the same year 
whilst the Prince was in Spain.” 
This tract is curious, not only in an 
historical point of view, but'as it. 
shewsthe silly im position!attempt¬ 
ed by : the “ republickh govern¬ 
ment of Cromwell” (as it is often 
called, though, in truth, tfh absolute 
despotism), to persuade the people, 
that had King Charles lived, Po¬ 
pery would have been introduced; 
and that Heaven, by various omens 
and presages, warned him of the 
death it was decreed that he should 
suffer. Such publications as these 
let one more into the real history 
of by-gone times, and into the ac¬ 
tual state of the people, than all 
the labours of industrious histori¬ 
ans, who often arrive at wrong con- 
^elwsions from particular facts. 

The first extract I shall make re- 

. lates to the conduct of Charles 

»• 

when in Spain in 1623, soliciting 
the hand of the infanta. It is ob* 
vious from it, that the object of it 
was to prove, that Popery 1 was not 
only hatching at home, but that in¬ 
trigues were carried* on with'Hhe 


pope, in order to render it the es-’l 
tablished religion of the 1 country. . 
This I take to be #othing else but*- 
a most despicable libel. 

“ And after .the wars began, Ki • 
l shop Wren’s liouso being searched, * 
: there was found in it a. new set of 
| massing plate: it was as neat a set 
of plate as the pope hath any in his 
chapel. And Dr. Peerbe, the then 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (as it* 
was confidently spoken of, and 
likewise written), did send word to., 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Laud), and in his letter to him did 
thank God that he had -not left a 
lecture in all his diocese-fa things 
very fit to thank God.for); hut I 
pray take notice, that all these 
things were acted after the king 
came from Spain, by.the bishops; 
for the.late king, being iu the year 
1623 hut prince, was sent into 
Spain by King James, accompani¬ 
ed with George Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham and Sir Francis Cotingtnu, 
where, after some treaty with the 
King of Spdin concerning the in¬ 
fanta (who he conceived 'should 
have been his wife), the divines of 
Spain opposing the match, didpnt 
many rubs in the way; but the 
chiefest of them was, the unlaw¬ 
fulness of matching the daughter 
of Spain with a heretic, and one 
that they could have no assurance 
of; that she should have the free 
exercise of her religion for herself 
and her retinue, witliout good cau¬ 
tion given for the seme, and no 
other caution would be accepted 
on but the two port-towns of .Ply¬ 
mouth and Dartmouth j ueithertlid 
' . ' 
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•they conceive it fit to have any 
further treaty on the premises, un¬ 
til approbation thereof were first 
had and obtained from the pope’s 
holiness. 

. “ And to that end the prince 
writes, his letter to-his holiness, 
wherein he gives him the style of 
Most Holy Father; and alter com¬ 
pliments used suitable to the dig- 
nhy of his holiness, he makes 
known unto him the cause of his 
so sudden coming into Spain, 
which, as he said, was to gain the 
Lady Infanta to be his wife; and, 
withal, related to his holiness what 
a dangerous consequence it would 
be to the Catholics of England, if 
the divines of Spain should make 
any further scruple in opposing the 
match; and he did also profess, 
upon the faith of aChristian prince, 
that he would hazard his life and 
all his kingdoms for the propaga¬ 
ting of the Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion, with other circumstances of 
the like nature. 

“ His holiness answered his high¬ 
ness’s letter with the like compli¬ 
ments, laying before him the va¬ 
lour of his noble ancestors, who 
hazarded their lives and all their 
fortunes, and all that was dear u nto 
them, in defending the CathoFc 
faith; and did not only merit unto 
themselves eternal glory and hap¬ 
piness in heaven, but gained unto 
themselves also, and to their pos¬ 
terity, everlasting fame and renown 
here upon earth; and then excit¬ 
ing him, as his ancestors had done, 
to go forward in promoting the Ca¬ 
tholic faith, and so with his holi¬ 
ness’s benediction he bequeathed 
his highness to the protection of 
the Almighty.’’ 

Thedeath of Sir Thomas Over- 

f'oL VIII. No. XLV1II. 


\ 

bury, and the punishment of Mrs. 
Turner and Sir Jervis Elway% were 
mentioned, ^our readers may re¬ 
collect, in the quotations l wade 
from Howel’s Letters. This trans¬ 
action; and the pardon of Somerset 
and las lady, are considered by 
this painph’eteer as the foundation 
of the ruin of Charles I. The sub¬ 
ject is thus treated: 

“ But the first foundation of his 
ruin, and all their posterity, was 
laid by bis father, King James; for 
in the matter of Sir Thomas Over* 
bury’s death, he did send for the 
judges, and gave them a strict 
charge to examine the matter tho¬ 
roughly concerning the death of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and did im¬ 
precate God’s curse upon them if 
they did not discover it to the full; 
and did upon his knees call for a 
curs^ fyatn God, and desired that 
God would never prosper him nor 
any of his posterity, if he did spare 
any guilty person that had a hand, 
in that poisonous murder: and the 
judges having prosecuted the bu¬ 
siness so far, that they found So¬ 
merset and his lady to be the chief 
actors in this murder, for they 
found that Somerset did write a 
friendly letter to SirThomas Over¬ 
bury, that he would use all the 
ways and means to get his enlarge¬ 
ment fhat possibly he could; and 
in that letter he scut him a paper 
of powder for him to take, as bring 
the best thing that himself took ju 
his sickness (Sir Thomas being 
then sick of poison sent him be¬ 
fore) ; but this powder which was 
sent in this letter was a poison of a 
lingering nature, whereof (with 
some (Other poison which Mrs. 
Tumdr had sent him of the like 
uature) .he died; and after i( was 
X x 
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found out, there was justice done 
upon many of the actors, whereof 
Weston was the firstythen Sir Jar- j 
vis Elway, the then lieutenant of j 
the Tovv,er, was the next that suf- I 
fored, and after him Mrs. Turner 
was also hanged, besides others; 
and when it was punctually proved 
that Somerset and his lady were 
found to be the chief actors of this 
murder, and that he himself had 
sent the poison aforesaid, the j 
hin-;, contrary to the curse which j 
he luid formerly called from Hea¬ 
ven upon himself and all his pos¬ 
terity, did pardon both him and 
her, after the Lord Coke had pass¬ 
ed sentence of death upon them ; i 
and the Lord Coke was ever after ! 
in disgrace with the king for pass- 
ing thi s sentence against them, and 
for some other small matter which 
In; crossed the king’s humour in: 
and so this noble gentleman was 
poisoned, for no other cause but | 
for opposing Somerset in the mar- j 
riage of Essex’s wife. But the 
Herd did shew a great example up¬ 
on them both, hut especially upon 
her, (or she died a more loathsome 
death then any woman ever died; 
but, for civility’s sake, 1 will for¬ 
bear the particulars thereof.” 

W e now come to the “ominous 
pn •sages,” as they are called upon ll 
the title-page; and it really isquite 
ludicrous to read the trash that was 
intended to,and did in fact to a cer¬ 
tain extent, impose upon the peo¬ 
ple of England, at that time under 
the domination of superstitious 
Puritans. Your readers will scarce¬ 
ly believe, that the subsequent sto- | 
ry of a pulpit-struck tailor is meant 
for a serious narrative, which ought, 
as is contended, to have impress¬ 
ed Charles I. with a conviction that, 


j his fate was at hand, for being in- 
[ strmnental in introducing the Ho¬ 
man Catholic religion, and othe'f 
supposed offences of a different 
kind. 

“ In the same year, .1G23, while 
the prince was in Spain (for then 
he was but prince), promising to 
promote the Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion, both to the pope and likewise 
to the King of Spain, there was a 
Buckinghamshire man, a tailor by 
trade, and, as he said, dwelt in 
Aylesbury: he was near upon forty 
years of age, and a very sober man ; 
he could not contain himself at bis 
work in his house, but must of 
force, iu the same year while the 
prince was in Spain, making those 
promises to propagate the Romish, 
religion in England aforesaid, he 
did, in all, or most part of all, the 
eminent streets in London, in that 
very same year curse the Romish 
religion,pronouncing woe toRoine, 
woe to the Pope, woe to all Papists, 
and Cod confound'the. Pope and 
all Papists, and all that did adhere 
to Popery, by what name or title 
soever they were called, whether 
dukes, marquises, earls, lords, vis¬ 
counts, or of what degree soever : 
be did constantly three or four 
days in the week, all or most part 
of the time the prince was in 
Spain, come to Whitehall gate, 
King James being then at White¬ 
hall for the most part, and did there 
make a prayer of three quarters of 
an hour long; it was as effectual 
a prayer as any divine in England 
could make. In that prayer he 
prayed that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ might still continue and 
flourish in this nation; and after 
praying for the gospel, he again 
cried these woes as formerly; and 
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when he had made his prayer at 
Whitehall gate, with his hat under 
•hi s arm all the time of his praying I 
and journey (forso he called it his 
journey, as you shall see by and j 
bj), he then betook himself to 
march through the city, praying 
thi.-: prayer, and crying these wo.es ; 
and cursings against Popery as ‘ 
aforesaid. He began his journey 
at W hitehall gate, and marched as 
far as there was am, house in White¬ 
chapel, Hast .‘.’taitiifield, Shore¬ 
ditch, Islington, ^t.. Giles in the I 
Fiek.s, the borough of Southwark, 
and many other walks: and in this 
manner he passed through all, or 
the most part of all, the streets in 
London: and although he made the 
most part of his prayers at White¬ 
hall gate, King James being then 
there, yet no man reproved him for 
it, or asked why he did Sv>, till one 
day Sir llarry Kpiller saw him cry¬ 
ing these woes at the upper end of 
llolborn, did send him to the new 
bridewell near Clerkenwcll, where 
he remained three weeks; and then 
being charged, as Peter and John 
were by the Jewish rabbins, that 
he should teach no more in that 
name, he was let go; hut he, regard¬ 
ing not their threats, did cry these 
woes a long time after At lengtlr 
he went to his house in Bucking- 

O j 

hamshire, thinking to cry these j 
woes no more, but went to fall to j 
work at his trade ; yet when he was 
at his work he had not the power to 
finish it, but threw it aside, and 
came up to London the second j 
time to cry thesp woes, which he ! 
did a long time after. 

“I did once meet him near Bi- 
shopsgate-street as’he was coming i 


; and asked him if he would drink a 
..up of beer. He said he would; 
“ for,” said lie, “ I have done my 
journey:” therefore it is evident 
he was sent of God to try these 
woes against the Papists, as the 
! Lord sent that man to Jerusalem 
I many yeui s before it was destroyed, 
i and at last cried, ‘ Woe, woe tohim- 
I self,’ and immediately was struck 
i dead by a clap of thunder. It is 
much aboii 1 thirty-two years since 
this man did cry these woes in Lon¬ 
don ; and who knows but the Lord 
may very speedily purge this nation 
of all those blasphemous opinions 
•which do now swarm in it, and of 
all those that do seek to uphold 
Popery, or any other false opinions, 
which this nation is now overrun 
with?” 

Notwithstanding these puerile 
absurdities, there is every reason 
to believe that this pamphlet was 
very popular,and produced astrong 
effect upon the minds of the nume¬ 
rous readers, who were as credu¬ 
lous as they were zealous, and as 
ignorant as they were credulous; 
for ignorance a mV credulity gene¬ 
rally go together, am! in this in¬ 
stance were accompanied by a fer¬ 
vent zeal. 1 will just quote one 
more passage of the same kind, 
and that I apprehend will he suffi¬ 
cient. 

K There was an ancient gentle¬ 
woman who came from Bristol, a 
widow, and had been the wife of 
one Mr. Cary, a woollen-draper on 
the back of Bristol: this woman 
had seen many strange apparitions 
of the late king at several times, 
as his crown all bloody, himself in 
black, and his head off, with many 


back from crying these woes, where ! other such visions; she could not 
a lhah of his acquaintance, met him,' be quiet until .she came to London 
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( • . , 

to acquaint himself with those vi- . 

sions which she had seen of him; ‘ 
and after two years spent in solicit- | 
ing this nobleman and that noble- j 
man, and others, to bring her to j 
the king, at length the Earl of ;i 
Dorset (after much importunity) j 
brought her to the king, where she < 
told his majesty all that she had j 
seen of him. He gave her the j 
hearing of it, but would give no 1 
credit, to what she had said, but J 
bid take her away, she was a merry 
woman. Then, when she had told 
him all that she had seen of him, 
she returned to Bristol, againtbink- 
ing there to rest herself in peace: 
she had not been there many days, 
but those visions appeared to her 
as at Lhe first; whereupon she could 
not contain herself, hut must of 
force come up to Loudon a second i 
time, to acquaint bis majesty with 
what she had seen of him.since her 
last being with him at Whitehall; 
but before she could, get to Lon¬ 
don, his majesty was gone to Y ork; 
yet though she was in years aud a 
weakly woman, and the journey 
long and tediouft-for such a one as 
herself to undertake, yet she must 


bad lAinias. 

of necessity go after him ter York, 
and was conveyed, to Y otk Yn a 
coach by means'of a lady, who,, 
at the writing hereof, is living near 
London, who can justify the same 
I if any should scruple the truth 
hereof; and being cpme to York, 
she had admittance to his presence, •* 
where she once again related to 
him all that she had seen of him 
since her last being with him at 
Whitehall, with much praying and 
beseeching him to consider what 
she had seen and said of him ; but 
be would not harken to her, nor 
give credit to what she had said 
unto him, for certainly the Lord 
had hid these things from him, and 
would not let him understand them, 
because he would destroy him.” 

The superstition of the times 
extended from the highest to the 
lowest; even the Lord Protector 
himself was not exempt from it; 
or supposing it were merely assu¬ 
med, which 1 do not believe, he 
knew how to make use ol it to his 
own advantage and the people’s 
ruin. I remain, &c. 

D. W-r. 

i 
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ON GOOD AND BAD FAIRIES. 


If was by no means a determi¬ 
ned case, that all fairies were sen¬ 
tenced to perdition. There were, 
indeed, two classes or orders of 
these freakish beings, tl>e Gude 
Fairies, otherwise called the .Seelie 
Court, and the Wicked Wichts, or 
Uuseelic Court. The numbers of 
the former were augmented chiefly 
by infants, whose parents or guar¬ 
dians were harsh and cruel; by such 
as fell insensate through wounds, 
but not dead in the day of just bat¬ 
tle ; by persons, otherwise worthy, 


; who sometimes repined at the hard¬ 
ness of their lot; and, in short, by 
j such whose lives were in general 
| good, but in a moment of unguard- 
I edness fell into deep sin, and espe-; 

cially allowed themselves peevishly 
j| to repine against the just award* 
of Providence. Thus, in the beau¬ 
tiful romance of Orfee and Heu- 
| rodiis, quoted in the notes to the 
; J Lady of the Lake, Orfee 

j “ — g-au behold about all, 

Aud seigli lull liggand within the vall.,^ 

Of folk that'thithir acre j*-b‘rought, 

' And thought dead, and no ubre nought: - « 
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Rome stood withttottea had, 

And *n»ne none urines n’ad, 

And some through the body had wound. 
And some lay wod y-bonml, • 

- And »ome armed on horse sate, 

; .And ioinr J astran<fled ns they ate, 

. An d.s flint: weet; in ^ater adrient. 

And some with fire all for-shreint. 

"Wives there lay on Childbed, 

Some dead and some awed ; 

And wonder fcle there lay besides, 

Right as they sleep their uudertides. 

Ksudi was thus in this warld y-nome, 

With fairy thither y-come.” 

The numbers of the Unseelie 
Court were recruited, for this was 
the only one that paid teind to hell 
by the abstraction of such persons 
as deservedly fell wounded in wick¬ 
ed- war, of such as splenetically 
commended themselves to’evil be¬ 
ings, and of unmarried mothers 
stolen from childbed. But by far 
tliegreater number of recruits, how¬ 
ever, were obtained from amongst 
unbaptized infants; and tender 
and affectionate parents never fail¬ 
ed unceasingly to watch their off¬ 
spring till it was sained with the 
Iroly liameof God in baptism. This 
cruel superstition appears the legi¬ 
timate offspring of the uncharita¬ 
ble judgment of Papists concern¬ 
ing uubaptized children. 

To pronounce any of the names 
of the Deity never failed to dis¬ 
solve a.charm, or at laast to pre¬ 
vent the fulfilment of thecharmer’s 
intentions. It is related of Sir 
Michael Scott of Balwearie, that, 
being once about to go on an ex¬ 
pedition to France, he conjured up 
a fiend in the shape of a power¬ 
ful black horse, to bear him on his 
journey. While,they were cross¬ 
ing the Channel, Sir Michael’s 
cunning steed asked his rider,what 
it was that the Auld wive9 of Embro 
said afore they gaid to bed. The 
sagacious niagician immediately 
retorted, - 
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“ What is that to thee ? 

Mount, iliablet, an’ flee ” ’ 

Had he bhmdered ont, According 
to the devil Vex pectation, with the 
Lord’s prayer, Scott would that 
moment have been precipitated 
from the back of his infernal char¬ 
ger into the bottom of The sea, 
and the fiend, with all his brethren, 
would have been for ever released 
from the tyranny of their irresisti¬ 
ble and imperious master. 

• No evil spirit could ever endure 
to be touched with any thing On 
which the holy name of God was 
written; and if a fiend commis¬ 
sioned for an evil purpose was com¬ 
manded in the name of the Trinity, 
by the person whom he was sent 
to afflict, to become his servant, 
and turn his powers against his 
sender, he was compelled to obey. 

IA very curious passage in the ro¬ 
mance of Richard Cceu^ dc Lion, 
turns entirely upon this notion. It 
is long, but perhaps its curiousriess 
j may excuse its length. -The Sol- 
dan of the Saracens lamenting the 
havoc wherewith Richard is. deso¬ 
lating his domitrfons, challenges 
him to single combat; but being 
well aware that he will never be 
able to overcome Jiiin by fair means, 
he has recourse to magic. He sends 
a messenger to tbe English mon¬ 
arch, to offer him a matchless 
steed to bear him in the approaeb- 
iug combat, one compared with 
which, f 

“Pavel of Cypre, ne Ly3r J of price 
Arc nought at need as that he's: 

For -i thousand pound y-told 
Should nut that one he sold.” 

Richard gladly accepts the combat 
and offered steed; and this intelli¬ 
gence being reported to the “ rich 
Saudon,” 

“ A noble clerk he sent for then, 

X master necromancier,' 
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That conjured, as toft you tell. 

Through the fiendes craft of hell, 

. . Two strange fiend®* of thvair, 

In likeness of two steeds fgir; 

Like both of hew and hair, 

- JU they slid that there were \ 

Never was there, seen none si ike, 

That one was a inert! like. 

The other a colt, a noble steed, 

Where, were he in only need. 

Was never king ne knight so hold. 

That when the dam neigh wold r 
Should him hold against his will, 

That he would not rcii her till, 

: Ami knoel adown and suck his dam: ” 

and thereby put his rider’s life 
in the hands of him who was 
mounted upon the other steed. 

Richard is warned by an angel j 
of the nature of the charger which J 
the Soldan was about to present to j 
him, who coinminds him to ride 
upon him in God’s name, and ad¬ 
vises the king to 

** Furnc'y a tree stiff and strong, 

Though he be forty feet, long. 

And. true*'it overthwart his mane s 
All that be meets shall have bis banp, 

With that tree lie shall down fell.” 

Withal giving him a spcar-hcad 
of steel so well tempered, that uo 
mail, however wrought, could re¬ 
sist its point. 

Richard receives the steed, obeys 
the aiigcl’s commands, and stops 
up the horse’s ears with wax. He 
then, rather preposterously, says, 

** —-—Bo the apostle's twelve, 

Tfe°"t>h tbou bc the dev il liimselve. 

Thou shalt serve me at this need. Jl ' 

, Now God for his.naiads seven, ■ 

That is one God in.Trinity, 
lit bis name I command thee, 

That tlion serve me at kill. 

Me shook his hcad,and stood full still.” 

To-trtoFrow, as soon as it is light, 
the tvroarmies are arrayed for bat¬ 
tle; the Saracens mustering, of 
saudons and of heathen kings, 
above one hundred, the least of 
whom led thirty thousand men to 
buttle, and their line extended no 


less than ten miles; whilethe'Chris- 
tian lcadersdid not exceed a dozen. 

r 

“ King Richard look’d and gan to see, 

As snow ligges on tlic mountains, 

Beheld were bills and plains 

With hawbetk bright, and helmds cleat; 

Of trumpets ano of taboirere, 

To hear the noise it made was wonder. 

As though the world above and under 
Should fall-■” 

The armies are impatient to en¬ 
gage. Richard encourages his men, 
and after setting his host in proper 
array, he stands ready armed cap- 
a-pee for the conflict. 

“ The spear-hoad forgat he naught, 

Upon his spear he would it have 
Coil's high name therPon was grave.” 

The King and the Soldan swear 
an oath, that if Richard should 
slay the Soldan, 

“ He was to go at his will 
luto the city of Babylnyne, 

And the kingdom of IMaccdoyne 
He should have under his hand 

hut if the Soldan should conquer, 
then 

“ The Christian men should go 
Out of that land for evertnoo, 

And Saracens should have their w ill in wold.” 

Richard vaults upon his steed, 
and encounters the Soldan, whose 
chief hopes were reposed in his 
enchanted mare. 

“ Her crupper hang all full of bells. 

Her poitrel and her arsoufi. 

Three miles men might hear the soun*; 
Hie mere gas neigh her bells to ring 
For great pride wifhout leasing.' 

A broad fauchon to him he bare, 

For he thought that he would there 
Have slain King Richard -with treasoun ' 
When his hoarse had kneeled down. 

As a colt that shoud souk, 

Anff he Was ’ware of that poiik. 

His ears with wax'kerb stopped fast, 
.Therefore lie was.nought aghmt- , 

He struck the Bend that under him yede, 
And gave the SaudoA dint of deed— 

With the spear that Richard heeld 
Hebare him through and tdifter the ’shield: 
None of,his arms might ilast, 

Bridle and,poitrel all to brast; , , 

His girth and his stirpups also, 

' The there to the gt oWd gah go. f ' 
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Wangle him,he part’d him stoop 
Backward over his mere’s croupe, 

'Kie Feel towards the firmament 
Behind, the Saiuiou the spear outwent. 

He let him lie upon the green. 

He pricked the-fiend with his spore* keen, 
In the name of tin; Holy Ghost, 

He drives into the heathen host, 

And all so soon as he was come, 

He brake as up tier the sheltrum; - 

For all that e’er bo-"ore him stode, ' 
Horse and man to the earth yode 
Twenty foot on every side, 

Whom that he overeaught that tide 
Of li!c ne was their warrant none. 
Throughout he made his horse to gone, 

As boos swarmen in the hives; 

The Christian men in after drives, 

Stricken thorough that down ligs 
Through the middle apd the rigs; 

Six lie sb'.v of "heathen kings, 

To tell the soothe in all things. 1 
In the gest as we find, 

That moc than sixty thousand 
Of empty steeds abouten yode 
Cp to their fetlocks in hloud.” 

Tlie battle was finished only with 
the day. The Christians lost three 
hundred men. At last, 

“ They knec-lcd and thanked God of heaven, 
WorshipM him, and his names seven.” 

Nothing gave fairies and .evil 
spirits so much power over the 
inhabitants of middle earth as 
the indulgence of peevish repi- 
niugs. If a parent or guardian, in 
a fit of spleen against his child or 
infant ward, cursed it, wishing, it 
dead, or off this earth, it was,'ex¬ 
cept the cursor immediately re¬ 
pented, and prayed God to forgive 
his sin and protect .the child, sud¬ 
denly snatched to Fairy-land. If 
the child was baptized, then it he-, 
came a member of, the, Seel tCjCourt, 
and still had a chance of salvation; 
hot if it had the misfortune to be 
unbaptized, it was seized byjhe 
wicked, wiefits, an d coul d u«t pos • 
sibly be saved except it wer&.teon. 
But horrible were the cnusequqio 1; 
ecs, should an aduJtj in a paroxysm 


■ \ 

of impious rage, commend himself 
to the devil. It is related of a 
woman in'•the parish of Douglas, 
that having been bid by her mas¬ 
ter to go and build the*oats which 
they were inning upon the carts, 
she refused to obey. He some¬ 
what roughly commanded her to 
go, wfeen flying intoafit of ungo¬ 
vernable fury, Fould fiend fa* 
me,” said she, “ gin I do’t!” At 
last, however, she went, and built 
the cart-loads, as ordered.- Twi¬ 
light had become very grey, aud 
the people were about. to stop 
their inning, the. woman having 
just .finished the last. load of 
sheaves, when a huge black cloud 
came sweeping through the middle 
air, and stopping down in its pas¬ 
sage, for a moment enveloped the 
top of the cart-load, where stood 
the woman cowering to the sheaves 
with terror. Its flight was inter¬ 
rupted for an instant. The ser¬ 
vants looked up to the corn, but 
the woman was not there, but they 
heard her voice shrieking in agony, 
accompanied by fiendish gajfini'.*, 
as the thick clolfed in its progress 
passed through the Winder-awood. 
The servants now ran home in con¬ 
sternation, and as soon as to-mor¬ 
row’s sun had riseh, examined the 
course of the cloud, which they 
traced by the grass and shrubs hav¬ 
ing the appearance of being skath- 
ed with lightning. The trees of 
the wood wore blasted and burnt, 
on which were stuck the scorched 
legs and thighs ef ; the woman; her 
body, with the entrails wound from 
tree-^to tree, was, found about the 
middle of the wood; the tongue, 
with .part,of the throat adhering to 
it, vvjis got dangling from a branch 
o© thg opposite fide of t<»e wood. 
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and on the top of a fir-tree, skathed 
almost to charcoal, was stuck the 
ghostly head, with the lyes Hang¬ 
ing down its cheeks. 

No trait* of the elfin character 
is better known than its vindic¬ 
tiveness. No person ever cursed 
the Seelie Court and prospered. 
Their power was believed to be 
dreadful: ruin overtook the world¬ 
ly circumstances of the. hapless 
wicht who in an evil hour spoke 
uuguardedly of those haughty be¬ 
ings, and a lingering disease at¬ 
tacked bis constitution, which car¬ 
ried him, after witnessing the total 
wreck of his affairs, into an un¬ 
timely grave. In especial they 
never failed to pour out the full 
cup of their vengeance upon the 
heads of those infatuated husband¬ 
men who dared to violate their pe¬ 
culiar greens, or to tear up with 
the plough those beautiful circlets 
consecrated tp their moonlight re¬ 
vels : for, according to popular 
rhyme, 

“ He who tills the fairy green 
Nee lurk again shall hae, 

An' be who spills the fairy ring 
Betide him want an’ wae, 

For weirdless days an’ weary nichts 
Are his till bis doean’day,” 


WOULD-BE AUTHOR, 

Within nay own remembranfce, 

' the fairy riug on the BlackhiU, >al«. 
luded to in the ballad, was fresh 
and fair, a beautiful verdant cir¬ 
clet composed of thick shoct grass* 
in the midst of stunted heather. 
The late farmer, a young man and , 
a brisk improver, extending cul- . 
tivation over the heath wherein this 
ring was, took it into his, head to 
invade the fairies’ property, and, 
contrary to the remonstrances of 
his neighbours, ploughed up the 
ring. The peasants, who relate his 
conduct, shake their heads, and 
add, with a significant tone of 
voice, that in half a year a con¬ 
sumption carried him to the grave. 

But the elves cannot in justice 
be accused of ingratitude: if they 
were revengeful to those who inva¬ 
ded their privileges, they were 
proportionably. kind to such as re¬ 
spected their rights^ and left their 
haunts inviolate. We have the 
same standard authority for this 
that we have for their vindictive 
spirit: 

I 

“ lie wha gaes by the fairy green 
Nae dule nor pine Khali see. 

An’ he wha cleans the fairy ring 
An easy death shall dee.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A WOULD-BE AUTHOR. 

' Cwar.VIU. 

PROSPECTS—ADIEU TO HOME—YOUTHFUL EMPLOYMENTS AND BOYISH 
LOVES—THE EXPEDIENTS OF ONE DETERMINED TO BE IN LOVE. 


My anxiety was long excited by 
my letter to the proprietor of a 
magazine, as mentioned in my last; 
at length an offer did come, which 
at once elevated me to the utmost 
pitch of sublunary enjoyment.— 
Disdaining, however, to receive 
money, although my wine-mer- ! 
chant and my tailor would have 


had no objection to have shared it 
with me, I used the offer of my 
publisher as the means of increa¬ 
sing my lib/ary; jmd as the book¬ 
sellers were pleased to allow me 
credit to any amount, I found 
nearly a hundred volumes updn my 
shelves ere I had earned three guir 
neas by my labours. 
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Vecoriies me to speak of my 
oWrr productions,^ hut I may be al- 
Hoifrdtt to-say, that I took all the 
pains' 1‘Was master of iti producing j 
essays’Tor'the' Imperial Magazine.] 
Poetry I also dealt in, and though ’ 

I am far from believing that I pos- i 
sess anv thing like genius, yet, as ; 
my subjects were all drawn from j 
realities, I sketched my picture--, ■! 
like a painter, from nature; and if! 
feeling what we write be a certain ! 
mark of writing well, my produc- ! : 
tions might vie with those of the! 

p - l 

most'gifted. Of my jog-trot po- 1 
etry, I remember some stanzas, j 1 
Mr. Editor, tiiat pleased me. then, j 
and they please me now, arid recall '! 
to my mintl persons and things that :i 
are no more. I have eiuiea\ on rod, ]j 
sir, through many sheets of paper. j : 
to please von and vonr readers; !l 
allow me, tlien, for the first time, to |j 
please ruyself by the insertion of ! 

THF, ADIEU TO HOME. | 

i 

FI}- over the mountains, and hie over tin- rill, j 
While the- sun blushes saffron mill bicc/es , 
are still, i 

Kre the \ oiee of your sire shall our footsteps , 
delay, ! 

Or the smilieauis with fervour mAc weary j 
our wav. !' 

•I 

Why trar.es my love from lu-rorhiis ol blue, : 
Ou the si eiK s of her ehilrthood, and liners 1 
to view j 

The plains and the hills, where, in infancy i 
bred, 

The visions Toll by- o’er the scenes that are ; 
Jail ? 

I 

The virgin still loiter’d to pause on the seene, ' 
With the hand of her lover in hers press’d ' 
between; 

As he- feeta the dear throb of her heart beut- 

, v »»S pue, I 

YjTth a tear in her eyfc, yet she smiles att 
adieu. 

o - h- 

“ Yes,, a^ti 1” »Jie exclaim’d, “ to my an¬ 
cestors’ hearth, 

AftS adlcit to the spot which gave Helena 
fcirib; -- v • 
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And aijieu to the ties of the sister and friend ! 
Your deceptions 1 pity, your charm’s at an 
end. % 


“ Say, ghosts of my purents, oft hovering 
near, ' • 

Your sighs, if the heavens are destin’d to 
• hear, 

Do you srnile on your child, do you mock 
her delight ? 

Is she quitting her kiudred for regions less 
bright > 

“ Yes, si<u r , adieu ! Oh 1 I lov’d that dear 
n a in#. 

Yet I fly 1 1 oui your scorn, for I’ll live not 
y our shame.: 

You tiust in yom gold end iu slate for your 
biu.s, 

While I give tip the irotld for my AHnrnor.t’s 
kiss.” 


Yit a tear, 'tivas a pearl dropp’d on him sha 
ador’d, 

Which lie m! in bis heart, there the jewel he 
stor’d ; 

He li.id hiss’d off the trembler, and lull’d 
her to rest. 

Who now placidly rose from her pillow, hi a 
breast. 


They flew n’<r the mountain, nor stopp’d at 
the rill, 

Nor paus’d in luc valley, nor heeded the bill; 
For tin- tremblings of love gave no tunc tor 
delay, 

And the roses of pleasure were skirting their 


way. 


It has no doubt struck some of 
my readers as singular, that, for ,a 
y miner man of a poetical turn, I 
have hitherto appeared insensible 
to the charms of love; but lot them 


I 


I 


be quiet a little, and they will be 
informed that I have been guilty 
of more lollies than olve. It is true, 
Cupid was not—as he generally is 
—with me the father of verse, al- 
thonghthe little deity was thenursp 
of that propensity; and if I have 
until now deferred touching on the 
tender passion, it is only that I 
scarce know to whom i .may first 
ascribe toe inoculation of it ait 
'myself. 

When other b°y s were at mar- 
»Y Y 
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bles, I was practising (t the acade- i 
my of compliments;” and while j 
they were occupied'at some game ! 
among themselves,I was escorting ! 
some forward minx to or from her : 
mamma’s, or chaperoning her to a | 
dancing-school. Thus I early he- , 
came the butt of my schoolfellows 
for a precocity which I displayed, , 
not in a perusal of Lilly’s grammar, j 
but for gallantry and dress; not, 
that I cared for their sarcasms, for | 

1 was rather proud of them, inas- j 
much as they seemed to say, “ I j 
rise above you.” What glory was 
equal to mine, when employed to 
fetch home some favourite female 
attired in any new habiliment ? 

Was not this departure from the 
common track a mark of superior 
genius ? Will not some future bio¬ 
grapher (if I ever have any) dwell ; 
on this incident, that while other 
hoys wore playing at hoop, or such 
games as arc suitable to tlieiryears,! 
Mr. Gilliflower was wooing the ■ 
Muse, or weaving a lyric garland, 
to throw at the fed of some fa- I 
voured mistress ? Buthow,Mr.Ecli- j 
tor, durel repeat to you the name's 1 
of ihe numerous victims which have 
bowed at my shrine, or how hide 
mv blushes while mcnion calls 
them up 3 kike Macbeth’s kings, 

“ another and another still sue- ! 
reeds.” First, Miss Miranda Meal- i 
trap, a miller’s daughter, who left 1 
pa in Hertfordshire to live with a , 
relation in a blind alley, in order to 
see London : long did I woo Mirry , j 
but at length, hearing that she had i 
not only left pa, but also something I 
besides, of whom it was doubtful 
whom to call the pa, I left her with 
a stanza to Remembrance, of which 
(fortunately for your readers) eve¬ 
ry wonl is forgotten, except 

“ IVnsc to dmn your smiles with virtue ” ■ 


Item, 2dly, Leonora WiDon, a 
beau ti I’u 1 y o ii 11 g creature, sacr ifi ced 
to age and ugliftess by her father/, 
to save him from a bankruptcy. 
How closely did I besiege her! 
How did I store my mind with all 
the images of cruel husbands, and 
justifications of jilting them l How 
far my evil genius would have im¬ 
pelled me, I know not; my love 
was cured by a cruel decline, which 
put an end to her existence, and 
she left her old llobin Grey a lusty 
widower of seventy-five, and me as 
mad as any young man who refuses 
to hear reason, and who imagines 
himself miserable, in order that he 
may write an ode to Despair. I, 
however, consoled myself, as Dr. 
Johnson cruelly says of Lord Lyt- 
tleton, by writing a monody, com¬ 
mencing vvilli 

“ And is *hv “uih. ' nnd is her spirit flrd ?” 

Besides these, what elegies, what 
stanzas, eame from my prolific 
brain ! what an embargo did I lay 
on ah’s and oil's, and alas'& and woes, 
with all the machinery of a disap¬ 
pointed lover I 1 soon alter be¬ 
came a victim to the fatal passion 
with Harriet Dalrymplc, a forward 
school-girl of sixteen; but after 
wooing her a month, and writing a 
volume of “ virgin blushes and un¬ 
blown roses,” I found her one day 
inconsolable, not because I was go¬ 
ing on the Paddington canal, where 
1 might have met the fate of Lyci- 
das, but because she had lost her 
pug-dog. I left her with some 
lines, beginning with 

“ Sav, little pouting trifleT, say A’ 

This I was informed by a maid of 
the house, she never read, But used 
it to curl her hair. I looked out 
for another speculation. 

1 also made friendship as violent¬ 
ly as love. Poets would seldom be 
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poets if they were happy, or wish- played up Jrts-d'cau to the asto- 
ed to be so as men. My mistresses nishment of Sundaj -spending’ cits 
Maud my friends left me, and very ! and their children. From hence I 
properly, for how else should 1 | strolled to Hornsey Wood .and tiad 

some idea of collecting n*y travels 
to Highgateand Hampstead, had I 
not imagined that such a task 
would have been beneath my sub- 
in vain I souglit adventures, they j lime genius. At Hornsey Wood I 
came not; in vain I looked for in- put up two young ladies seated on 
cidents, my pen had none to rc- the ground; while one read aloud, 
cord. 1 strolled over Lambeth the other frequently applied her 
fields; I frequented all the suburb handkerchief to her eyes as often 
green lanes, hut met with no do- as the name of Werter was mcn- 
serted damsel to woo in a pastoral. 

I at length left mj’ lodgings for a 
week, and took apartments near a 
celebrated tea-garden, where mud¬ 
dy uuck-ponds meandered to Fleet 
ditch, and where Dutch cupids 

REINTERMENT OF TIIF. BODY OF KING ROBERT BRUCE. 

We last month inserted an inter- body, which were then in their na- 
esting article on the subject of the tural position, having collapsed, 
heart of King Robert Bruce. The and most of the shroud with which 
following particulars regarding the the body was enwrapped being 
reinterment of this monarch are J consumed. A point, on which 
contained in a letter from Dun- i much diversity of opinion had been 
fcrmlinc, dated Nov. .•>, 1819. j entertained since the first opening 
This day the grave of Robert | of the grave, was now settled—that 
Bruce was re-opened and inspect- j the shroud was above, not under 
ed, in the presence of the Right ; the lead; sanctioning the suppo- 
Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, the I sition, that the body may have lain 
Hon. Baron Clerk Rattray, Henry instate previous tointerinent,when 
Jardine, Esq. king’s remembran- this rich covering, consistingolfine 
cer, and other gentlemen of dis- damask cloth,interwoven with gold, 
tinction attracted by curiosity to would be exhibited; as also, that it 
the scene, together with the pro- had been inclosed in a wooden col- 
vost and magistrates of the burgh, fin when laid in the tomb, of which 
many of the heritors and ministers same vestiges, as formerly noticed, 
of the parish, and a numerous as- remained. It was clearly ascer- 
semblage of inhabitants* of town tained that the body had been em- 
and country. Considerable alter- balmed, agreeably to historical re¬ 
asons were observed to have taken cord*, for part of the sternum, or 
place since the first inspection in * « Th( . v i, aVl . Him im.i to Tuimfrrinir, 
February 1818 ; the ribs of the \nd him solemnly erdtrd sym* 

Y y 

I 


tioned. At the sight of me, they 
affected to recover from au elegant 
confusion. I stammered an apolo¬ 
gy ; but what else passed must be 
deferred until another number. 


have found a subject for my .\Iuse ? 

[ was now, however, like a fish 
out of water, for 1 had no one on 
whom to hang my dismal epithets. !] 
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breast-bone^ was found, that had | 
been separated to facilitate the re¬ 
moval of the heart, which was fur¬ 
ther confirmed by the discovery 
near the grave of an oblong Jeaden I 
box, which, in all likelihood, con¬ 
tained the entrails. The lead that 
inclosed the body was laid open, so 
as to expose to full view the whole 
skeleton, of the length of which, as 
well as of the several parts, exact 
measurements were taken. The 
body was five feet ten inches in 
length, which, when in life, might 
have been upwards of six. The 
head attracted particular notice. 
It was disjoined from the body, and 
held up to the admiring gaze of 
the spectators, during which it was 
pleasing to observe a solemn still¬ 
ness reign, betokening the feelings 
of reverential awe, awakened by 
the recollection of the noble spirit 
that once animated it, contrasted 
with the present humiliation of its 
mortal tenement. The scull was 
quite entire,and perfectly firm. The 
teeth on the under jaw were all re¬ 
maining, but afewon the upper jaw 
were wanting. It was properly 

In a lair tomb into the quire: 
l-'isiliops anil prelate that there were, 
Assolried him, when lhe service 
Was done, as they best could dot ise ; 

And sync upon the other day, 

Sorry and wo, they went their way; 

And lie debowcUcd was cleanly, 

And also balincd syne lull richly, 

Ami the worthy l.uvd of Douglas 
Ills heart, us it foryspoken was, 

Received has in great daintie, 

With great and fair solemnities’ 

life and Aria of Robrrt Hr nee, King of 
Scotland, bf John Bariioi'ii, Archdea¬ 
con ol Aberdeen. 

Similar, too, in some respects, is the fol- 
lowina testimony of a prosaic and more cre¬ 
ditable historian; “ Sepultus cst rex apud 
niouasteriuui tic Dumlermelyn, in medio 
eliori, dc.bito cum lionorc.”—F urdum Scuti 
Chron. 


cleaned, and two excellent cash* ta¬ 
ken from it,which will afford mate¬ 
rials for the craniulogical inquirer, 
as well as gratify the curiosity of 
thousands who had not an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the lifeless original. 
The medical gentlemen were par¬ 
ticularly struck with finding the an¬ 
gles of the lower maxillary or chaff- 
bones remarkably acute. They also 
noticed with surprise the small and 
delicate hone, hyoidcs, which sup¬ 
ports the tongue, in a state of great 
preservation. The cartilages, too, 
belonging to the lufynx, on the top 
of the windpipe, as well as some of 
those of the sternum , still existed. 
Every necessary inspection being 
made, and the head replaced, the 
body was raised from the spot on 
which it had reposed undisturbed 
for near five centuries, and, toge¬ 
ther with the box before* alluded 
to, and some of the newspapers 
and coins of the day, inclosed in 
lead, put into a new leaden coffin, 
prepared for the purpose, which 
was returned to its original posi¬ 
tion. The coffin was then com¬ 
pletely filled with hot pitch, to ex¬ 
clude the air, and to more effectu¬ 
ally promote the preservation of 
the bones. This precaution, how¬ 
ever, was considered by many un¬ 
necessary, while it was abhorrent 
to the feelings of almost all. On 
the lid of the coffin was this sim¬ 
ple inscription: “ Robert Bruce, 
1329 , 1819 .” 

On the conclusion of the opera¬ 
tions, most of the principal gen¬ 
tlemen concerned in them retired 
to the t6wn-hobse, when Major 
Wilson, provost of the burgh, con¬ 
ferred, in the name of the magis¬ 
trates, the freedom of the town on 
the following persons: 
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Slight Hon. Sir Samuel Shop- I 
herd, lord < hivf baron of Scotland; j 
Hon. Laron Clerk Rattray ; Henry t 
Ja^diue, Fsq. Vv . S. and king’s re¬ 
membrancer; Ranald George Mac¬ 
donald of G’lanronald, Esq. M. P.; 
William (.berk, Esq. Advocate; J. 
Skene of Rebislaw, Esq.; the Hon.' 
Captain William EJUnry Percy; 
Capt. Charles Adam, R."N.; Capt. , 
Adam Ferguson, Keeper of the ■ 
Registers of Scotland; William 
Forhcs, Esq. late Keeper of the 
Records of the town council of 
Edinburgh; Robert Clerk Rattray 1 
of Craighall, Esq. younger; Dr. j 
Rohetson Barclay of Cavil; Dr. j 
James Gregory; I)r. Alexander 
Munro; William Burn of Edin¬ 
burgh, Esq. Architect; Andrew 
Clephane, Esq. Sheriff-Depute of ) 
Fife; Alex. Galville, Esq. Sheriff- j 
Suhst.tute of the western district j 
of fife; John Macdonald, Esq. J 
Writer and Joint Procurator-Fis-j 
cal o( -be western district of Fife ; | 
the llev. Peter Chalmers, one of/ 
the mil’slers of the parish of Dun- . 
ferm'bie; the Rev. George Bell' 
Brand, minister of the Chapel of j 
Ease, Duefermlme; tlie Rev. \V. j 
Dal yell, miuR'er of the original i 
Burgher Congiegation, Duuferm- ; 
line; and the Rev. William For-| 
far, minister of Saline. 

The provost, in presenting these 
gentlemen with their burgess tick¬ 
ets, spoke to nearly the following 
effect- “ My Lord Chief Baron, 
my Lord Baron Clerk, and other 
gentlemen present, I feel much 
happiness in having the honour to 
confer upon yflu the’freedom of 
the ancient and royal burgh of 
Dunfermline, long the residence 
and place of sepulture of the kings 
of Scotland. My happiness, too, 


0 • 

is increased by having this pleasing 
office to discharge on so memora¬ 
ble a day as the present, when we 
have been testifying our venera¬ 
tion and respect for thoremains of 
one of the most illustrious of kings 
—the glory and boast of every 
Scotsman, and 1 believe 1 may say 
of every Briton—the assertor of the 
liberties and independence of his 
country . Perhaps it may be im¬ 
proper in me here to omit, that it 
is to the heritors and magistrates 
of Dunfermline that the discovery 
of these valued remains is in a great 
measure owing; for had it not been 
for their resolution to build the 
new church on its present site, they 
might never have been known. 
And I may still further mention, 
that, in cousequence of this disco¬ 
very, the heritors and magistrates 
of Dunfermline have submitted to 
much additional expense, inadapt- 
ing the magnificent structure they 
are erecting^o the purpose of se¬ 
curing the dust, and perpetuating 
the memory, of the distinguished 
personages interred within its pre¬ 
cincts. Permit me to assure your 
lordships, and the other gentlemen 
present, that I am persuaded 1 
shall receive the thanks of my fel¬ 
low-citizens for adding to thenum- 
her of their freedom so honourable 
and respectable a company as is 
now assembled.” 

To this the Lord Chief Baron 
made the following suitable and 
impressive reply: 

“ Provost, I return you my most 
sincere thanks for the honour now 
confened on me, which I shall 
ever esteem one of the proudest 
circumstances in my life. Mv 
pleasure in receiving this token of 
the respectful attentions of the ci- 
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tizens of Dunfermline, is greatly | 
’ enhanced by the occasion on which 
it has taken place. Ytfh, sir, have 
well styled this a memorable day; 
for that mvfct be a memorable day 
which has exposed to sight all that 
remains of the mortal part of him, 
whose fame and heroism will be re¬ 
collected with admiration and gra¬ 
titude so long as time and human 
memory last. You have said, sir, 
that the virtues of Robert Bruce 
are particularly endeared to Scots¬ 
men; but let me assure you, that, 
so far as I am concerned, I could 
not have felt more enthusiasm on 
the occurrences of this day, for 
enthusiasm I do feel, even if I had 
been born a subject of Caledonia. 

1 am much obliged by the honour 
now bestowed on me, and shall 
ever esteem it. my happiness to 
contribute, as far as in me lies, to 
the prosperity and welfare of the 
community of which I am now a 
freeman.” # 

Baron Clerk then addressed the 
provost nearly as follows : 

“ Sir, I fully concur in every 
sentiment expressed by my bro¬ 
ther lord. He has very politely 
said, that the circumstance of his 1 
being a native of the other side of 
the Tweed has not impaired the 
delight which the scene of this day 
was fitted to impart, considering 
the object of all the victories which ; 


OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

signalize the name of Robert 
Bruce. Had he and I lived, sir, 
during the lifetime of this distin¬ 
guished hero, we should havebeen 
enemies; now we are friends. And 
it is not, perhaps, saying too much, 
that it is to Robert Bruce that otfr 
present monarch owes his seat on 
the throne of these realms; the 
line of connection between thefor- 
mer aud the latter prince, through 
the family of the Stuarts, being 
easily traced: so that well may eve¬ 
ry Englishman, no less than every 
Scotsman, glory in the scene which 
has this day been presented to usj” 

The healths of the burgesses 
and the prosperity of the town of 
Dunfermline were then drunk, and 
the company parted much gratified 
with all that had happened. 

The barons, it is understood, 
mean to erect an elegant sarcopha¬ 
gus, with a suitable inscription, 
over the site of the grave, which, 
together with the surmounting of 
the tower erected over it, consist¬ 
ing of a railing, exhibiting in con¬ 
spicuous letters, “ King Robert 
the Bruce,” with other correspond¬ 
ing ensigns of royalty, will tend to 
perpetuate the remembrance of 
this illustrious hero, statesman, and 
patriot, and render this sacred edi¬ 
fice doubtless the most interesting, 
as it is one of the handsomest, in 
Scotland. 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

( Continued frump. 277.) 

PLATE 3 b—VIEW OF TIIE ENTRANCE TO THE LAST, GALLERY, TAKEN 
FROM TIIF, SIDE OF THE SIMPLON. 


The traveller leaves with the more !j 
regret the charming hills of Dove- 
dro, as the road continuing to de¬ 


scend, leads amongst rocks', where 
the Dovevia, with its tumultuous- 
tide, is again found. The imagi- 
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nation, calmed .by scenes of tran¬ 
quillity, cannot so abruptly yield to 
the terrible impressions which be¬ 
fore occupied it, and impatiently 
traverses these savage wilds: but by 
degrees their features soften; the 
rocks are less high and steep, and 
although the valley continues nar¬ 
row and rugged, the grass and 
shrubs improve the rudeness of 
the spot. At the moment when 


this change of scene is observed, 
an enormous rock appears advan¬ 
cing from the torrent. The gallery 
of Crevola, the last of the Sim¬ 
plon, continues in a straight line 
to the length of 170 feet. "When 
that is passed, the Toad, still rapid¬ 
ly descending, conducts the tra¬ 
veller beyond the rocks, and far 
from, the Doveria. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF MRS. MONTAGU. 


The following letter from Mrs. 
Montagu cannot fail to interest 
our readers, not merely on account 
of the celebrity of the author, but 
of the subject to which it is devo¬ 
ted. We shall occasionally follow 
it with others equally worth atten¬ 
tion, that have been placed in our 
hands. 

Mrs. Montagu to Mrs. William 
Robinson*. 

Denton-}-, Doc. 4, 1766. 

You will see, by the date of my 
letter, I am still in the Northern 
regions, but 1 hope in a fortnight 
to return to Loudon. We have had 
a mild season, and this house is re¬ 
markably warm, so that I have not 
suffered from cold. Business has 
taken up much of m 3 ' time; and as 
we had farms to let against next 
* The wife of the Itev. William Ro¬ 
binson, third surviving brother of Mis. 
Montagu, and then resident at Denton- 
Court, near Canteibuiy. Ho was edu¬ 
cated at We-.tn)iu"ter, and at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he formed 
an intimacy with many men of genius 
and literature, particularly Gray the 
poet, who paid more than one visiyto 
him at Denton. He was silso rector <Sf 
Barfield, Berks, where he died-, Decem¬ 
ber J 803, aged about 75. 
t Moitlmnaberlaml, 


May-day, and I was willing to see 
the new colliery begin to work be¬ 
fore I left the country, I had the 
prudence to get the better of my 
taste for society. 

I spent a month in Scotland this 
summer, and made a further pro¬ 
gress than Mr. Gray did. An old 
j* friend of Mr. Montagu’s and mine, 
Dr. Gregory, came to us here, and 
brought his daughter, the end of 
July; and summoned me to keep 
a promise I had made him, of let- 
, ting him he my knight-errant,.and 
i escort me round Scotland. 

| The 1st of August we set for- 
j ward. 1 called on the Duke and 
[ Duchess of Northumberland at 
, Alnwick castle in my way: it is the 
; most noble Gothic building imagi¬ 
nable : its antique form is prescr- 
. ved on the outside; within, the 
I apartments are also Gothic in their 
j structure and ornaments, but con¬ 
venient and noble, so that modern 
elegance arranges and conducts 
antique strength, and grandeur 
leaves its sublimity of character, 
but softens what was rude and un¬ 
polished. 

My next day’s journey carried 
me to Edinburgh, where I staid ten 
days. I passed my time there very 
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agreeably, receiving every polite 
attention from all the people of 
tHstitictiotfin the toivn. I never 
b*w. any thing equal to the hospi¬ 
tality of tfie Scotch. Every One 
rtfeahetl to drake it their business to 
attend tn'd ta all the fine places iii 
the neighbourhood; to invite rae 
to dinner 1 , to sttpper, &c. 

As 1 had declared an intention 
th'go to Glasgow, the lord provost 
of Glasgow insisted on my coining 
to his Villa near the town, instead 
of going to a noisy inn. I staid 
three daysthere,to see the seats in’ 
the environ#, and the great cathe¬ 
dral, and the college and academy 
for painting, and then I set Out for 
Inverary. I should first tell you, 
Glasgow is the Most beautiful town 
in Great Britain. The houses, ac¬ 
cording to the Scotch fashion, are 
Ifcrge and high, and built of free¬ 
stone? the Streets very broad, and 
built at right angles. All' dirty 
t kinds of business are carried on in 
separate district#, so that nothing 
appears but a noble and elegant 
Simplicity. >' 

My road from Glasgow for In* 
verary lay by the side‘’of the fa¬ 
mous i.obgh-Lomon. Never did I 
see the Sublime and beautiful so 
United.' The lake is in some places 
eight mile*broad; Sit others less; 
adorned", with many islands, of 
< which some rise in a conical figure, 
and ate covered with fir-trees up 
to the summit. Other islands are 
flatter, and deer are'feeding in 
their green meadows Tin the Lon- 
tananga rise the 

^'Mountains, on whose barren breast ' 

Thelabouriug olomds do seem to rest.” 

The lake is bright a# crystal, and 
the shore consists of alabaster peb¬ 
bles. ^ * •- 


Thus I travelled' near twenty 
miles, till I came to the village of 
Luss, where I lay at an iiin, there ,' 
being nb gentleman’s house near 
it. The”ngxt morning I began to 
asfcend the Highland mountains, 
i got out of my chaise tt> climb to 
the top of one, to take Wave of the 
beautiful lake.’ Tiie son had not 
long been up; its beams danced 
on the lake, and we saw tiiis lovely 
water meandering for twenty-five 
miles. 

. Immediately after I returned to 
my chaise, I began to be inclosed 
in a deep valley between vast 
mountains, down whose furrowed 
cheeks torrents rushed impetuous¬ 
ly, and united in the vale below. 
—Winter rains had so washed 
away the soil from some of the 
steep mountains, that there ap¬ 
peared little but the rocks, which, 
like the skeleton of a giant, appear¬ 
ed more terrible than the perfect 
form. Other mountains were co¬ 
vered with a dark brown tnoss; the 
shaggy goats were browsing on 
their sides. Here and there ap¬ 
peared a storm - struck tree or 
blasted shrub, from whence no lark 
ever saluted the morn with joyous 
hymn,or Philomel “soothed thedull 
ear of night;” but from thence the 
eagle gave the first lessons of flight 
to her young, and taught them tU 
make war upon the kids. 

In the vale of Glenc.irow we 
stopped to dine by the stream of 
Cona, so celebrated by Ossfen. I 
chose to dine amid the Vud# mag¬ 
nificence rjf nature; rather than, in 
the meatiest of the worfesro i f art, kb 
mfe not enter the cottdge which- 
called itself art inn: * Froth thiertete 
my servants brought me fresh .hfefJ 

rings and trVrtt, 'land my lbrdpro-’ 

* ' ' - * . t. 1 . - * 


> i 
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vort’swifehad filled fay maids’ 
dbaife widi gppd things; bo very 
lttxurfo^sjy jve, fea«e*J. ; ,. v ; ' 

• I, jvis^ Oss^n. i»ave 
come ,to.^» us^, a of 

°t % ■©#*? 

non amt ^pajor^ s#d N we 

rewM|c^^aay ^assarges iqtbe 
very’^ce^^at jaspir^d lhefei. , I' 
staid tkree.bours, listening to the 
roaring, stream, and hoped, some, 
ghost would come on, the blast of 
the mountain, and shew us where 
three grey stones were erected to 
his memory. . , 

After dinner we went on about 
fourteen miles, still in the valley, 
mountain rising over mountain, till, 
we ascended to Inverary. There 
at once we, entered .the vale where 
lies the vast.iake,called .Loch Fine,, 
of whose dignity I cannot give you 
abetter notion, than by telling you,, 
the great Leviathan, bad taken bis 
pastime therein the night before 1 
was there. Though it is forty miles 
from the sea, whales come up there 
in,the herring season.*At Inverary 
I was lodged at a gentleman’s 
house, invited to another in. the 
neighbourhood,and attendedround 
the Duke of Argyle’s Policy (such 
are called the grounds,dedicated, 
to beauty and ornament). I went 
also tP see.the castle built by, tiie 
late duke. It appears .small by die 
vast objects,near it; this,great lake 
before,, w. vast, mountain covered 
with br and beech behind it, so that 
rplatkvely.the castle ialittle,. , 

I waa ohliged to return hack to 
Glasgow the same way, not having 
time t9 ijmahe the, tou r oftbe Hi g b- 
lands, Jbprd Provost had ap ex¬ 
cellent dinner add good company 
readyTor us. The,next day l vvent 
tq.Lord Karnes’s, -near Stirling, 
til. Fill. No. XLVItl. 


9 • • 

where I had promised tg stay a day. 

I , pasted a day very, , agreeably 
there, but could not comply with 
thfijr obliging entreaties to stay 1 a. 
Ip^er time, bot was.obliged to, re- 
tn|d s( ,t;p:£tUnburgh. Lord Kames 
afctep^d die.tp Stirling castle, and 
tbepceto the iron-works at Carron., 
'"There again ,L was on . classic . 
ground/, '. . ' / v , . , 

I dined ,at .Mr/Dundas’s. At. 

** 1 -* • ' 

night,I got back,to Edinburgh, 
where I rested myself three days, 
and then on my road lay at She 
Gilbert. Elliot’^ and speut a day, 
with him. and LadyElUot, They 
facilitated »iy journey by lending 
me relays, which-the route did not 
always furnish, so I sent my own 
horses a stage forward. I crossed; 
the Tweed again; dined and, Jay 
at the Bishop ,of Carlisle’s at Bose 
castle, and then came home,'much 
pleased with the. expedition, and 
grateful for the infinite civilities L 
had received. . < . , ; . 

My evenings at Edinburgh pass.,-, 
ed .very agreeably wi th Dr. Spbert-t. 
son,' Dr. Blair, Lord Karnes^ and. 
divers ' ingenious tppd ^agreeable 
persons. } My friend Dr. Gregory, 
who,was myfphow traveller, though 
he is a mathematician-, has A fine: 
imagination, an. elegant taste, and 
every quality to make an agreeable, 
companion. He came back to 
Denton with me, .but soon left,Us: 

I .detained bis, twodaugbters, who 
are, Still with me*- Theyarewost 
amiable chil drqn: they .will return 
to their' papa a/ew days befofe i 
leave this place. * > <:? 

I : was (told Mv..Gray was rather 
reserved when’ he was in 1 -Scot¬ 
land, though they Were disposed 
to pay him great respeot. I agree 
perfectly with hire, that to 
. Z z 
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deavour to jshitie in conversation, 
and v to lay out for admiration, is 
very paltry: the wit ef the com¬ 
pany, next to the butt of tlje com¬ 
pany, is theoneane$t person in it; 
but at the fame time, when a man 

‘ ' * '•* 4+f* f+. ' Si 

of celebrated talents, disdains to 
mix in common conversation, or 
refuses to talk t qn „ ordinary sub¬ 
jects, it boprays fi latent pride. 
There is a much higher character 1 
than that of a wit, a poet, or a sa¬ 
vant, which is that of a rational. 
and social being, willing to carty 
on the commerce of life with all 
the sweetuess and condescension 
.decency and virtue will permit. 
The great dutyoF conversation, is 
to follow suit $syou dp at whist; if 
the eldest hand^plays the deuce of 
diamonds, let not his next neigh¬ 
bour dash down the king of hearts 
because his hand isfullrof honours. 
I do not love to sec a man of wit 


win all t[ie tricks in cQnyersatjfcnfc 
por yet see him sullenly pass.. I 
speak not .this of Mr. Gray.in p^rr / 
ticulay, but it is .the ; cpauno%fail¬ 
ing of men ofgenius to exa^t a 
'proudsuperiority,, \ o$,«ip*intai& f p 
prouder indolence. I sball b,every 
glad to see Mr. Gray, whenever he 
•will do me the favour., I think, he 
.is the first poet of the age; but if 
he;comes tq my fireside, I will 
teach him not only to speak prose, 
but to talk nonsense, if occasion 
be. I would not have,a poet al¬ 
ways'fit on the proud summit of 
the forked hill.: I have a great re¬ 
spect for Mr. Gray, a* well as a 
high admiration. _ 

I am much grieved at the bad 
hews from Canterbury- The dean* 
is a great loss tp.his family. Your 
affectionate sister, E. Montag v. 

* Dean Friend; wb.o married Primate 
Robinson's sister. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES IN STIRIA. 


Two documents have been pub¬ 
lished from the Archduke John of 
'Austria,‘relative to the cultivation 
.of potatoes in Stiria, in connection 
with the Imperial Society of Rural 
Economy. 

The first of these states, that the 
failure pf<the crops, principally in 
the mountainous districts, which 
had reduced ,the„poorer classes to 
the utmost distress, first occasioned 
;the cultivation of the pqtatoe, ex-, 
.pecimeuts beingseton^fpot to as- 
j certain what,species succeeded best 
in different districts. 

At the latter end of the monjth 
of ^pril and ip the beginning of 
May-1818, 405 njetzes* of, pota- 

* A metae, contains about two thirds 
more than an English bushel./ 


toes were distributed in various si¬ 
tuations in Stiria, among more 
than seven hundred peasants, la¬ 
bourers, and woodmen: in each 
district an allowance was dealt out 
to the cottagers-of tire respective 
villages. 

In the autumn of 1818 the re¬ 
sult of these experiments was as¬ 
certained, and, they woqld have 
been more decisive had not the 
poverty of the peasants compelled 
many pf them to consume the po¬ 
tatoes before they had grown;to 
their. full size,,and even,a part of 
the sepd-potatoes jprjth which they 
had been furnished. Neverthe¬ 
less, »the .undertaking has had this 
beneficial effect, that the inhabit¬ 
ants of those districts have been 
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coliViifcydof the exceliance'of tins 
rootfaud the* best-kind for general 
^ cftkirktifin baa f>eeh*'ascertained. r 
J -*At the ; expiration' of a 
i mbWthi^.it J Va9' ToUnd, <liat though, 
tnany dF c fhe less straightened of 
the'peasants savecFseed for future , 
cultivationyyet: others, were under 
the necessity of cortsumihg 'the 
whole of their produce. The con¬ 
viction that a deficiency of food 
could only be prevented in the 
most mountainous districts by the 
introduction of potatoes, which 
are not, like other crops, affected 
by the severity of the climate, 
gave rise.to a wish to conduct the 
cultivation on a principle calcula¬ 
ted to secure its permanency. 
“With this view, those of the inha¬ 
bitants of the different places in 
which a distribution of potatoes 
had taken place in 1818, who did 
not share in that distribution, were 
ordered to labour the lauds allotted 
for a fresh cultivation in 1819 ? and 
in gathering in the" crop, a pro¬ 
portion was set.apart for seed, suf¬ 
ficient to plant an equal extent of 
surface in 1820. By following up 
this course in succeeding years, 
the cultivation of this root will be 
secured beyond the reach of acci¬ 
dent. 

In the same manner, arrange¬ 
ments have been made for extend¬ 
ing into Other districts, peculiarly 
•calculated for its growth, the cul¬ 
tivation of the potatoe. 

.• r ,The second document consists 
of observations on the results of 
the above cultivation ^of potatoes 
in' different districts oF Stiria in 
1818. " ' , '• • ' . 
• * 1 It is remarkediirit,that although 
'the produce of the crops has not 


V 

I * • 

beert aS'considerabieas-might have 
been expected, on account'of-the 
sets having 'been placed too close 
together, and other defects in the 
cultivation, yet in general it has 
been from eight to tenfold^ and 
no material difference has been 
observed between the produce on 
high situations on Ahe mountains, 
and upon the lands'of the vallies. 

Tlie following observations have 
been made on Hie 'cultivation of 
potatoes in tlie mountainous dis¬ 
tricts : 

The early sorts, which, on ad- 
count of theirearl in ess, would seem 
particularly adapted to mouutain- 
oos districts, such, for instance, as 
the white arid red kidney potatoe, 
are not found to be calculated for 
cleared.forest-land, which is rich 
in mould or vegetable earth, or for 
higher situations, as the produce is 
of small size, and is besides gene¬ 
rally covered with excrescences, or 
what are commonly called scabs. 
The most' preferable appeared to 
be the long -white Basil potatoe, 
which, in certain situations, yield¬ 
ed more than twenty fold, as well 
as the large’white English field-pd- 
tatoe, called the Howard. 

It is, however, extremely grati-' 
fying to find, that, even on the' 
higher and most elevated situations, 
the “Cultivation of this beneficent 
root has. been eminently success¬ 
ful ; and by its extension, even-th'e 
poor Alpine peasant had obtained 
a security against any failure in 
his corn-cTops, and tiew means for 
enabling him to breed and rear an 
additional 'number of cattle, and 
thereby to cultivate, to greater ad¬ 
vantage, the different kinds of 
grain suited to the fcountry.- 
Z Z ? - ■* 
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‘ ► No. XtVIII. 

Qu&fugii Vrnui? beut <juo*<^*lor? heu! decent ' 

Quo motto-? Quid babes HUM, (Ulus < 
t Qu»sprabat aroor*#. 

'Qo* me unguent mini. 

Ah’ whither is thjr bcadty fled ? 

That bloom, by nature's cfunnirtg spread * 

That exry graceful art * 

Of her, of bet, what now remains 

Wjip brt ath’d the loves, who charts,’d the swains. 

And seiz’d upon my heart? 

Hoa. lab. n. Od. 1 3. 


TpE following essay on a sub¬ 
ject so universally interesting r as 
beauty, proceeds from a mind, that 
has .newer failed, I believe, to 
throw additional light upon any 
subject which it..has been indu¬ 
ced to ii) pcs tig Abe. JJtfor do I fear, 
that my readers will think, on tbe 
perusal of this paper, that I have 
promised more than the pages of 
it will be found to perform. 1 pro¬ 
ceed therefore in offering it to 
$icir attention. 


Every object which is pleasing 
to the eye when looked upon, or 
delightful tp the mind on recol¬ 
lection, may be called beautiful: so 
that beipity. in general,may stretch 
aa. wide as the visible creation, or 
eveu as far as the imagination can 
extend, which may be considered, 
in some degree, as a new of se¬ 
condary creation. , Thus we Speak 
not only of tbe beauties °f an en¬ 
gaging prospect, of the rising or 
se$tiqg sub, or of a fine starry hea¬ 
ven* but of those of a picture, a 
statue, and an architectural object; 
end eveu of the actions, charac¬ 
ters, and thoughts of men. . . 

Jivtbe greater paitof these, there 
may be .almost a^unany false beau- 
tjesas tilery are real, according to 
the different tastes of nations and 


of individuals: so that if any one 
were to consider beauty in its full¬ 
est extent, it could not be done 
without considerable confusion. I 
shall therefore confine iqy subject 
to visible beauty; and of that, to 
such only as may be called personal 
or human beauty; and that again, 
to such as is natural or real. I shall 
accordingly proceed to consider 
every thing belonging to beau¬ 
ty as falling under one or other of 
these four heads— colow, form , 
expression, and grace. The two 
former of which I shall regard-as 
the bodi/i and the two latter as the 
squl of beauty. 

Though colour be the lowest of 
all the constituent parts of beauty, 
yet it is generally the most striking 
and the most observed; for this ob¬ 
vious reason, that all can see, but 
few can judge; the beauties of co¬ 
lour requiring much less judgment 
than either of the other three. 

As to the colour of the body in 
general, tbe most beautiful, per¬ 
haps, that ever was imagined, was 
that which Apelles expressed in his 
celebrated Venus ,and which Cicero 
has, ip some degree, preserved to 
U$, in his admirable description of 
it. It was, as we learn from him, 
a fine red, beautifully intermixedt 
and incorporated with white, and 
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diffused, in its due proportion, 
through each part of the body. 
Such are the descriptions of a most 
•beautiful skin, in several of the 
Roman poets. Virgil thus repre¬ 
sents his Lavinia, as will appear in 
the following translation: 

At this a flood of tears Laemia shed ; 
Acitmson Ulush her lovely face o’ersJ>read, 

\ ary in g her cherts by turns with white and 
red. 

The dm mg colours, never at a stay, 

Kun heie and there, and flush and fade away. 
Jit lightful change 1 thus Indian i> ’ry shews, 
Which with the bord’ung paint of purple 
glows. 

Or hhes damask’d by the neighb’nng rose. 

Such is often the colouring of 
Titian, and particularly in his 
Sleeping f'enus. 

These colours please so much, 
not only from their natural liveli¬ 
ness,, and the much greater charms 
they obtain from their being pro> 
pcrly blended together, but from 
the idea they also carry with them, 
of that health, without which all 
beauty grows languid and less en¬ 
gaging, and with which it always 
recovers an additional life and 
lustre. 

As to the colour of the face in 
particular, a great deal of its beau-, 
ty ts owing, besides the causes al¬ 
ready mentioned, to variety, that 
being designed by nature foT tile 
greatest concourse of different co¬ 
lours of any part of the human 
body. Colours please by oppo¬ 
sition ; and it is in tbe face that 
they are the most diversified, and 
the most opposed. 

if’orrt takes in the turn of each 
part, as well as the symmetry of 
tbe whole body, even to the turn 
of an eyebrow, or the falling of 
tbe hair. The distinguishing cha¬ 
racter of beauty in the female form. 


is delicacy and softness; and in 
the male, either apparent strength 
or agility. The beauty of the mere 
human form is much J superior to 
that of colour, and I hteiievc it ge¬ 
nerally happens, that the mind is 
more struck with a fine statue than 
a fine picture. 

The other constituent parts of 
beauty* are, expression and grace; 
the former of which is common to 
ail persons and faces, and the lat¬ 
ter is to be met with in very few. 

By expression, I mean the hk- 
pression of the passions, the turns 
and changes of the mind, so for 
as they are made visible to the eye 
by our looks and gestures. Though 
the mind appears principally in 
the face and attitudes of the bead, 
yet every part almost of the hu¬ 
man body, on some occasion or 
other, may become expressive. 
Thus the languishing hanging of 
the arm, or the vehement exertion 
of it; the pain expressed by tbe 
fingers of one of the sons iA the 
group of Laocoon, and in the toes 
of the dying Gladihtor. But this 
is necessarily lost by out 1 dress, and 
is of the less concern, because the 
expression of the passions passes 
chiefly in the face. 

The parts of the face in whifclr 
tbe passions roost frequently make 
their appearance are the eyes and 
thetaouth, but from the eyes they 
diffuse themselves stbout the eye¬ 
brows. Philosophers may,indeed 1 , 
dispute kbout the seal of the soul, 
but, wherever it resides, it speak* 
most powerfully from the eye#. 
Horner makes the eyebrows tbe 
seat of majesty, Virgil of dejec¬ 
tion, Horace of modesty, and Ju¬ 
venal of pride. But if we wish 1 
for an authority of modern date, 

• 
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ftiid ?n plain prose, Le Brun, who 
wrote a treatise to shew how the 
passions affect the face and fea¬ 
tures, supports the 'opinion, that 
the principal seat 6F them is in 
the eyebrow*. Indeed Pliny had 
said the same thing several hun¬ 
dred years before him. 

I have hitherto observed only 
upon the passions in general; but 
I shall now consider their respec¬ 
tive power of adding to, or dimi¬ 
nishing beauty. 

It may indeed be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that all the 
kind and tender passions add to 
beauty; while the cruel and unkind 
ones promote deformity. It is 
therefore on this account,thatgood- 
niiture may very justly he said to 
be the bed feature in the Jinest face. 
Mr. Pope has included the princi¬ 
pal passions of each sort m two ve¬ 
ry appropriate lines: 

“ Lo\c, liop<“, «»nil joy, fair pleasure's, smi¬ 
ling train; 

Hate, frar, and Cfruf, the family of pain ” 

The former of which naturally give 
an additional lustre and enlivening 
to beauty ; as the latter are too 
apt to cast a gloom and cloud over 
it. Yet in these, and all the other ! 
passions, I do not know whether 
moderation may not be, m a great 
degree, the rule of their beauty, 
almost as far as moderation in ac¬ 
tions is the rule of virtue. Thus 
an cxcessne joy may be too bois¬ 
terous in the face to be pleasing, 
attd a degree of grief, in some 
faces and on some occasions, may 
be extremely beautiful. Some de¬ 
grees of anger, shame, surprise, 
fear, and concern, are beautiful; 
but all excess is ugly. Dulncss, 
austerity, impudence, pride, affec¬ 
tation, malice, and envy, have all, 


more or less, a tended}* to shock 
the witnesses of them. 

The finest union of passions that > 
I have ever observed in any face#" 
consisted of a just mixture of mo¬ 
desty, sensibility, and sweetness, 
each of which, when taken singly, 
is very pleasing, bur when they are 
all bieuded together in such a 
manner as either to enliven or cor¬ 
rect each other, they give almost 
as much attraction as the passions 
are capable of adding to the pret¬ 
tiest fare. 

It is, I believe, owing to the great 
force of pleasingness which at¬ 
tends all the kinder passions, that 
lovers do not only seem, but are 
really, more beautiful to each 
other than they are to the rest of 
the world ; because when they are 
together, the most pleasing pas- 
sious arc more frequently exerted 
in each of their faces, than they 
are in cither before the rest of the 
world. There is then a soul upon 
their countenances, which does not 
appear when they are absent from 
each other, or even when they are 
together, conversing with other 
persons who are indifferent to them, 
or rather lay a restraint upon their 
features. 

It must be ob«ervcd by every 
one, that there is a great difference 
in the same face, according as the 
person is in a better or worse hu¬ 
mour, or in a greater or less de¬ 
gree of liveliness. The best com¬ 
plexion, the. finest features, and 
the most exact shape, without any 
mental expression on the fa’ce, is 
almost as insipid as any 1 of the 
waxen figures in Westminster Ab¬ 
bey; at the samte time, a face with¬ 
out any good features, and a very 
indifferent complexion, may have 
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» very taking air, from the sensi¬ 
bility of the eyes, the general good' 
humoured turn*of the look, and 
an agreeable smile about the mouth. 
Tjiese ttyree things, it is probable, 
wijl go a great way towards ac¬ 
counting for the je nt sai quoi , or 
that inexplicable pleasingness of 
the face, to use a frequent expres¬ 
sion, which is so often talked of 
and so little understood, as the 
greater part, and perhaps all therest 
of it, would fall under the last ar¬ 
ticle, that of grace. Thus it is evi¬ 
dent, that the passions can give 
beauty, without the assistance of 
colour or form ; and take it away, 
where they have united the most 
strongly to give it. 

The last finishing and noblest 
part of beauty is grace, which eve¬ 
ry one is accustomed to consider as 
inexplicable. We know indeed, 
that the soul is, but we scarce know 
what it is: thus every judge of 
beauty can point out grace, but no 
one that I can quote has yet fixed 
upon a clear and satisfactory defi¬ 
nition of it. 

Grace often depends on certain 
little incidents in a fine face; and 
in actions it consists more in tiie 
manner of doing things, than in the 
things themselves. It is perpetu¬ 
ally varying its appearances, and 
is therefore much more difficult to 
be considered, than any thing fixed 
and steady, While we look upon 
it iu one character, it steals from 
our observation, and is succeeded 
perhaps by another that flits away 
as gpon, and with as imperceptible 
a;di*appe*rance. 

, The graf e of attitudes may be¬ 
long tp ^he proportion of each part, 
as well fix to the disposition aud car¬ 
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riage of the whole body,* but how 
much more it belongs to the bead 
than to any ether part, may be seep 
in the works of the most celebruted 
painters. Indee<T&v«cy motion of 
a graceful woman is fpli of grace: 
4 is (rue, she may not be sensible 
of it herself, nor should she ap¬ 
pear to be so in any great degree, 
for the moment that any gesture or 
action appears to be affected, it 
ceases to be graceful. 

There are two very distinct, and, 
in some measure, opposite kinds 
of grace; the majestic, and tlie fa* 
miliar. The former belongs chief¬ 
ly to the very fine women, and the 
latter to the very pretty ones. That 
is more commanding, and this the 
more delightful and engaging. The 
Grecian painters and sculptors 
were used to express the former 
most strongly in the looks and atti¬ 
tudes of their Minerva, and the 
latter in those of Venus. 

In the well-known fable of the 
Choice of Hercules, the author has 
made the same distinction in his 
personages of Wisdom aud Plea¬ 
sure, the former of which he de¬ 
scribes as moving 011 to the young 
hero with the majestic sort of 
grace, and the latter with the fami¬ 
liar. 

Giaceful, yet each with different grace tliej 
« wove; 

This striking sacred awe, that softer winning 
love. 

There is no poet 1 have ever 
read, who seems to me to under¬ 
stand this part of beauty so well as 
ourown Milton. ,He speaks of these 
two kinds of grace with a decided 
distinction, when heaves the ma¬ 
jestic to Adam, and - the familiar 
blended wjtji the majestic to Eve, 
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but the latter in a less dggtee than 

the former. «' 

^wbof far ndbfiir shafteHrt&Si'Afld tall, 
(Jodlil4e.*rect, ; with native IfondUT clad 
Inqajfecd nfojq&’C seem’d, lojrds of .(ills. 

And Worthy seem’d; for in tboir looks divide. 

The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

. «> . ; - 


Truth, - isdom,, sanctitndo severeJfftd ptre, 
(’Sevditi but in true filial freedom plac’d,) 
Whence true authority jin then: thou|hhoth 
Not equal, at tiret# etix nbt ( 4qulrf’««ftn’d’ .• 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness abe, and swept a^tractivo grace. 

Paradise fast, 1* iv. 549®. 

(To he continued.) . 


* 
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O/l’0,828 specific iSratity at 60* Fa/ir. contained in various Kinds qf spirituous 
v ' Liquors qf Commerce. 


Sift, 

A number of gentlemen who 
dre^votaries of chemical science, 
irtd i who meet occasionally for 
the purpose of performing chemi¬ 
cal experiments, for the sake of 
mutual improvement, when the la¬ 
bours of the day are over, insti¬ 
tuted lately a series of experi¬ 
ments, for ascertaining the quan¬ 
tity of alcohol, of a given strength, 
in various kinds of spirituous li¬ 
quors of Commerce. They were 
induced so to do, on account of 
there being no statement of the 
quantity of alcohol contained in' 
all the most common spirituous li¬ 
quors of commerce, to be met 
with-Aa 1 arty of the most popular 
works on chemical science. * The 
results of then-experiments, which 
were repeated tbrfee^tirireS' succes¬ 
sively, were tlie following: 

lOO Portt, ' *. „■ •• Pee^cmtagt qf 

by meafare, gf , , v> alcohol byjyeeturt. 
Brandy, Cognac, aver;uge proportion . 

' of four campicB okfttf 

Ditto,Bourde*ux, averageproportion of ** 
four samples . A CM 0 

Bhfo, Cette ... . , , •,,, . 


100 Parts, Per-ccntagc of 

by measure, of , alcohol by measure. 

Brandy,- Naples, average proportion of 
three samples . . . .... 53,25. 

Ditto, Spanish, average proportion of 
aix samples . . ... . . . 62,25 
ftum, Jamaica, average proportion of 
six samples . . . ...... . , 63,25 

Ditto, Leeward Islands, average pro¬ 
portion of 2 nine samples . . . 53,0ft 

Arrac,’Batavia 49,5ft 

Whiskey, Irish, average proportion of 
four samples . .’ . . . 54,25 

Ditto, Scotch, average proportion of 
ala Samples . . . . . . . 53,50 

Geneva, Dutch •.62,25 

' Gin, average proportion of six samples 51,50 

, ..The alcohol • was obtained by 
distilling the spirituous liquors, 
and .abstracting from the obtained 
product the water, by the addi¬ 
tion of carbonate of potash, and 
then slowly redistilling the de¬ 
canted alcohol in a water-bath sa¬ 
turated with common salt, which 
afforded a spirit of the-specific 
gravity *above stated. 

.1 am, air, with respect, your 
most humble servant. 

J.Mielman> 

. C(iupMtt»|T, Nov.16, 1810. w 

ft 1 , „ , . , , . V ; ‘ ' ’ 

j { -* ,ik& • * V - 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 


The favourite Overture, Songs, Du- 
* els, $;c. in Mozart’s celebrated 
Opera **■ II Flauto Magico ,” 
or ** ‘ZAtJBEhf lute” for the Pi¬ 
anoforte, Flute, and' Violoncello, 
arranged, and inscribed to her Roy¬ 
al Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
by J. Mazzinghi. Book I. 4s. 
A NOTfCE, which accompanies 
this number of the above publica¬ 
tion, informs us, that Mr. Maz- 
zinghi has undertaken the labo¬ 
rious task ,of arranging the five 
most celebrated operas of Mozart , 1 
viz. Le Nozze di Figaro, 11' Don ! 
Giovanni, La Clemenza di Tito, 
Cosifan ’ tulle, and 11 Flauto Magico, 
in a twofold mauner; that is to 
say, in four parts, consisting of pi- j 
ano-forte* harp, flute, and violou- 
cello; and again in three parts, 
viz. piano-forte, flute, and violon¬ 
cello. The price of the first-men¬ 
tioned edition to be 6s. a number, 
of the latter 4s. a number. 

The .undertaking appears to us 
to be one of very groat magni¬ 
tude; but, in the hands of Mr. 
Mazziughi, v.e see no reason to 
despair of its successful comple¬ 
tion. The abilities and the unri¬ 
valled experience of this Nestor 
in the field of harmony, afford* to 
him. facilities which few otliers 
coulcleorqmand. We are before-, 
hand convinced, that lie will do 
ample justice to the scores of 
Mozart. r 

This opinion derives practical 
confirmation from the first number 
of the “ Magic £lute” now before 
us. The overture to that opera 
is an effort of human genius, which, 
in all probability, will command 
the admiration of ages to coroe; 
Fol. VIII. No. XLVJfJ. 


it is perhaps the most perfect work 
of modern arts. In spite of the 
continual repeiitiTSTESof its per¬ 
formance, this composition, instead 
of becoming over familiar and te¬ 
dious, never fails to create the 
most rapturous enthusiasm; and 
there.is this peculiarity in its con¬ 
struction arid nature, that while its 
fugued and" complicated windings 
afford the most exquisite treat to 
the fastidious connoisseur, the raw 
ears and hearts of the profane 
multitude are equally electrified. 
What other composition, as learned, 
and profound as this, can boast of 
this universality of effect? 

These remarks we have i made 
to 'shew, that the overture to the 
u Magic flute” was well calcula¬ 
ted to serve as a specimen and test 
of Mr- Mazzinghi’s labour. He 
appears to have exerted his utmost, 
not only to infuse the spirit of the 
original into his arrangement, but 
even to avail himself of minor fea- 
turcs.of detail, which, with many, 
if not most other, professors, would 
have dropped through the, sieve of 
adaptation, but which bis belter 
judgment and matured musical 
tact- knew to be important. 

Besides the ovei£ure, this num- 
ber contains the introduction, in C 
minor, “ Oh Stelle,” and the sub¬ 
sequent terzett in G, both.which 
are: handled in a manner fuliy as 
satisfactory as the oVeiffure. IT the 
succeeding, ..ouiubew. partake as 
strongly, as this, of the ad vantage 
of Mr. M.’s careful attention to his 
author, this edition* of Mozart’s 
dramatic works willbe a very va¬ 
luable addition to the library of 
the musical connoisseur. 

.3 A 
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Grand Diet fur the Piano-forte 

and Fluteor Violoncello, dedi- 
• eated to Doctor Gibhings, by F. 

Kalkbrenner v Pr. 7s. 

An apology is due to our read¬ 
ers for withholding from their 
notice this classic work of Mr. 
Kalkbrenner’s until the present 
moment. Zt has been for some 
months in our portfolio, and its 
consideration was delayed partly 
by a desire to examine its score 
snore minutely, and partly by an 
excursion to the Continent, in 
which our favourite pursuit of mu¬ 
sical knowledge has not been quite 
at a stand, but directed to objects 
whifch, we flatter ourselves, will, 
enable us occasionally to make' 
some Amends for the temporary 
interruption in our critical func¬ 
tions. 

Mr,'Kalkbrenner’s duet com¬ 
prises an adagio in 1> minor 4 , an 
allegro in the Same; key -J, and a 
} theme in D majorwith seven vari¬ 
ations. Now'that we have fully 
surveyed the structure of this:com- 
;position,we feci the.imposs'biliiy 
*-Of confining, within thedimits of 
OUf scanty space, any thing like a 
-'•Satisfactory analysis of its mani¬ 
fold- excellences. In grandeur of 
-Style, originality, depth of science 
-and chastenesa, as well as variety 
Of ideas, this duct., ranks among 
’ the very best labou rs of its author. 
The -allegro, -alone, would vouch 
> for. the correctness of this asser¬ 
tion; but in tlie adagio, as well as 
- in the theme and variations,further 
and innumerable beauties present 
themselves. ^To enjoy these,-how* 
■■ over, an exfSofcienced performer is 
indispensable, and the aqcompa* 

■ niments of either flute or violon¬ 
cello are absolutely necessary. The 


accompaniment for eitheriof rtWfe'se 
instruments is rather;lightly writ¬ 
ten, probably to fender the com¬ 
plete execution of the duet naOrd 
secure. .• - , 

The Return to Claremont, a Mili¬ 
tary Movement , with an Introduc¬ 
tion for the Piano-forte, composed, 
and most respectfully dedicated to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
by Wm. Grosse. Pr. 2s. 

Mr. G. has favoured this produce 
tion of his Muse with an elegant 
frontispiece, as if he had, like our¬ 
selves, been aware of its possess¬ 
ing a degree of superiority over 
many of his other efforts, which . 
entitled it to this distinction. The 
introduction, an andantino in D 
minor (f-), is attractive, and well 
put together, in point of form, we 
could have wished Mr. G. had ab¬ 
stained from the use of those Scot¬ 
ticisms in measure, w-hich short¬ 
en the Value of the first note in 
the bar, in order to bounce upon 
the next with the greater weight. 
In a German, we rather .wonder 
to see such a practice find an imi¬ 
tator. The third line (b. 4 and 5) 
presents the successive fifths A E 
■and DA, which might easily have 
been avoidedand in the fifth and 
sixth bars, a very awkward modu¬ 
lation into the chord of C occurs. 
The succeeding polacca has many 
claims tp our favour;.the subject 
is very good, and-its different ra¬ 
mifications, sometime!* in the hole- 
ro style, are'both ingenious and 
tastefully.imagined. Of these, we 
may uotice.-au interesting, part-in 
the relative minor key s(p» 2 ), aud 
an elegant little trio (p. 3). In 
'the. fourth page,. a portion in ,D 
minor attracts favourable attention; 
the whole of page 5 is well digest- 
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fed? and the modulations at the 
bottom* leading to the resumption 
of the* theme, are in good taste. 
The concluding lines, p. 7, like* 
wise may be mentioned with ap» 
probation. 

Grove's grand Gloucester March and 
t Volts for the Piano-forte. Pr. 
Is. 6d. 

Without any pretensions to no- 
Tclty in ideas, this march (in E b) 
recommends itself by the regula¬ 
rity and propriety of its construc¬ 
tion, and the energy of its musical 
diction. The trio is agreeable, 
and in consonance with the spirit 
of the two first parts; except the 
third bar, p. 3, tbe long minims and 
minor chords of which do not ap¬ 
pear to us calculated to infuse mar¬ 
tial vigour. The waltz in G ma¬ 
jor, and trio in E minor, are agree¬ 
able and neatly devised. 

Fancy's Overture Jor the Piano- 
Jot te, composed by W. Grosse.—- 
Pr. 3s. 

Tbe fauciful title to this over* 
tufe embarrassed our sagacity, till 
we gave up all further idea of ex¬ 
pounding the meaning. After a 
few chords in Steibelt’s tremu- 
lando manner, the overture sets 
out with an andante in * time 
(G major), a waltz theme, which 
we fancy to have seen in prior 
writings of Mr G. The andante 
is followed by the principal move¬ 
ment in the same key ($). The 
motivo is determined, and in it$ 
further developement partakes of 
the sonata’style. In the fifth and 
ninth bars, the {wo last quaver* of 
the bass ought to be C G instead 
of D G. The passage, however, 
to which this observation refers is 

' 0 I 
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tasteful, more so tTuin thp kind*of 
** Basso o&tinato** of continual G,g’s 
which follows next. In the fourth 
page, some croSsed-liand passages 
aTe introduced, aSTST'tewards the 
bottom occurs a set of interesting 
modulations; but the turn which 
these take, p. 5,1. l, viz. from 
2* 4 to A, 4, 6*, i. e. to D mayor, 
appears to us a little too abrupt. 
The more natural resolution would 
have-been to D min and would well 
have served tbe purposeof leading, 
by tbe interposition of another bar 
in A 7, at once to the original mo* 
tivo transposed to D major. This 
transposition, into tbe dominant, of 
a great portion of preceding mat¬ 
ter is carried on veibatim, if we 
may use the expression, through 
pp. 5 and 6, almost to the conclu¬ 
sion of the movement; and the 
conclusion itself might have been 
a little more active and striking. 
The ensuing andante exhibits ft 
well-known German theme, and 
is altogether pleasing; the variation 
of the second part (p, 8), particu¬ 
larly so. The finale is a rondo of 
a merry cast, not original as to 
subject, but entertaining enough. 
Here, too, we-meet with a gopd 
portion of prior matter, wtfder 
transposition into the subdomi¬ 
nant; and in the,fourth bar, p. 9, 
l. 6, three successive notes in the 
treble have three fifths for their 
bass. The final termination is sa¬ 
tisfactory. > Upon the whole, tins 
overture, with the reservations 
above-mentioned, appears to us to 
bfewery fit for the pupil’s desk. It 
possesses much entertaining vari¬ 
ety, .and is by no means difficult of 
execution. 

♦ ♦ 
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present^ from the king of sax¬ 
ony TO THE DtTKE OF WEL¬ 
LINGTON. 

On the 11 tii of October, the pre¬ 
sent destined for the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, of a superb dessert ser¬ 
vice from the King of Saxony’s 
porcelain-manufactory, was exhi¬ 
bited to the public, and this beau¬ 
tiful specimen of Saxon art was 
afterwards packed in four morocco 
cases, which had been prepared for 
it. The sight was most interesting, 
and the hall was crowded with vi¬ 
sitors. The ice-pails, which are 
of the most elegant and graceful 
form, are embellished with alle¬ 
gorical paintings, executed in the 
first style. The fruit-dishes, of va¬ 
rious shapes and sizes, consisting 
of twenty-four pieces, are without 
painting, but magnificently gilt. 
The plates, one hundred and eight 
in number, constituted . the most 
admirable part of the display: ma¬ 
ny of them were adorned with 
views of the different places where 
the duke has particularly distin¬ 
guished himself, and others with 
designs from the first masters; and 
the whole affords a proof of the 
unrivalled excellence to which the 
art has been carried in that king¬ 
dom. TJhis present will be accom¬ 
panied by another from his Majes¬ 
ty, from the damask-manufactory, 
at Zittau, completed under the 
direction of M. von der Brehiiug. 
This was not publicly exhibited, 
but those who have seen it atr the 
house of the banker, have been as-: 
tonished at the perfection: of the 


| fabric, and the infinite taste and 
I ingenuity displayed in the design 
and execution of the pattern. It 
consists of six table-cloths, of the 
amazing length of .twenty ells, 
each six ells in breadth. On one 
of them, the ground of which is 
ornamented with beautiful stars, 
appear the arms of the Duke 
of Wellington, encompassed with 
laurel, and various other insignia; 
at each end are grouped the em¬ 
blems of War and Peace; a rich 
and uncommon arabesque border 
encircles the whole. The beauty 
of the effect consists principally in 
the apparently high relief of the 
figures on the clear silvery ground. 
The newly discovered method of 
shadowing, which may be termed 
a kind of painting in linen, has 
been carried to wonderful perfec¬ 
tion. The napkins, on a small 
arabesque pattern ground, have al¬ 
so the Wellington armr, encircled 
by the order of the Garter, in the 
centre. 


The British Gallery in Pall- 
Mall is undergoing some altera¬ 
tions in the management of the 
lights, which are of great import¬ 
ance to the advantageous exhibi¬ 
tion of the pictures. The chief 
alteration relates to the perpendi¬ 
cular lanterns in the roofs of the 
three rooms, which ate to be dis¬ 
placed in favour Of casements on 
fen inclined plane; and the form is 
not only to be better adapted to 
tl¥e purpose of displaying the pic¬ 
tures, but'more ornamental in it- 
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sdtf. The alterations will not be 
completed until Christmas, but 
sufficient!;* early lor the exhibition 
February. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the directors, 
who spare no expense, guided by 
the best taste and discretion, to 
render the apartments in all re¬ 
spects worthy of the science to 
which they are devoted. 


DEATH OF MR. BIRD, R. A. 

The arts have sustained, since 
our lust, a heavy loss in the prema¬ 
ture death of Mr. Bird, a member 
of the Royal Academy. The work 
that principally contributed to his 
celebrity was the Battle of Chevy 
Chace, which was exhibited at the 
British Gallery, and attracted uni¬ 


versal admiration. He has since^ 
continued to employ his pencil up¬ 
on these subjects, the last of which 
was the Embarkation of Louis 
XVIII. on his r&ffiMt to France. 
He commenced his career as.a 
painter of humourous scenes in 
humbler life; and here it was con¬ 
sidered, that be was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, until higher subjects en¬ 
gaged his attention. We shall 
not pretend to decide between the 
merits of two styles so totally dis¬ 
tinct, and requiring apparently 
sucli different talents; posterity, 
to which Mr. Bird’s productions 
will descend, will arrive at a more 1 
just and accurate conclusion. He 
was a native of Bristol, where we 
understand he expired. 


THE SELECTOR: 


Consisting of interesting Extracts from NErr 1* OVULAR 

Fvrlicatio'ns. 


ON THE THEATRES OF ITALY. 

(From Letters from the North of Italy.) 


IN Venice, and every other city 
of the Peninsula, there is an abun¬ 
dance of theatres, the management 
of which is undertaken by indi¬ 
viduals, who recruit, how they can, 
and often 'at very small bounties, 
from almost every province. To 
say nothing of the bad recitation 
of the performers, and the slovenly 
manner in which they learn their 
parts (in whatever cause these ori¬ 
ginate),. thp effect of this system 
is, in some degree, what would be, 
the consequence of a dramatic 
conscription from our various coun¬ 
ties in Great Britaiq, jS t Let /an 


Englishman, therefore, conceive a 
Hamlet soliloquizing in broad 
Yorkshire, and lie may guess at 
the feelings of a Florentine on 
hearing, as 1 hate-heard, the ly¬ 
rical effusions of a David from 
Bergamo*. It is true that the 

* The Bergnhiosque accent is neces¬ 
sarily associated with Tnffaldino, a na¬ 
tive of-the pi ovince where it is spoken. 
{was once informed by a Florentine, that 
.some grand-duke had succeeded in rais¬ 
ing a theatrical corps in Tuscany, atid 
that, this not being able to recruit itself 
within me dukedom, was renewed frofn 
other- provinces, whep. the Florentines, 
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ICatiintfare very indulgent as to 
accent,- but I have heard a strong 
disgust expressed in Florence at 
the barbarous pronunciation of Mi¬ 
lan, as thoswSIfSongst us, 

Who have been knotted to church. 
And sat at good men’s feasts,” 
experience at the whine of Devon¬ 
shire, or the burr of Northum¬ 
berland. 

As the declamation is inferior to 
that of our own stage, so is the 
Costume and machinery. The only 
superiority is in the picturesque. 
Here, as usual, Italian genius is 
pre-eminent, and neither the the¬ 
atres of France nor England can 
vie with thpse of the Peninsula in 
the department of scenery. 
r As to. their notions of costume, I 
cannot give you a better idea of 
this, than by telling you, I saw, in 
one and the same evening, a Ve¬ 
netian senator with a foreign order,' 
a pale-faced Othello habited as a ! 
Turk, our Prince Hal in a Spanish 1 
dress, and Poins in a round hat, 
blue coat, and silk stockings. 

Hut if the composition and 
equipment.of the theatrical corps 1 
i,u Italy, as well as perhaps the 1 
natuie of the language,,is unfa¬ 
vourable to the cultivation and,en¬ 
joyment of drastic poetry?, it 
must, be, allowed, that these the¬ 
atres recommend themselves as a 
pleasant place of resort, by their 
cheapness, and other advantages, 
and seem, indeed to. be considered 
principally in this light by the Ita¬ 
lians. As a proof of this I should 
observe, that the post of honour in 

disgusted by a pronunciation to «hich 
they bail been fur some lime strangers, 
a-ed at first to repeat after the new-com- 
, «ts the-woVds they ottered, as they ccp-: 
cehcdthey oeghttodac proftoimfced.’. 


a box reserved for the lady, ts ftot 
that from which she can have the 
best view of the stage, but that , 
from which she can be best seen* 
by the audience; and that ladies 
pay visits to one another in their 
boxes, where they occasional!y 
make little suppers; so that though 
the principal object of a theatre is 
not obtained, its absence is, in 
some degree, compensated by ad¬ 
vantages of another description. 
In London, the evils are perhaps 
equal, and counterbalanced by no 
advantages. In order to get a 
place in theatres, in which you 
can neither see nor hear, you dine 
early, and pay dear; you break 
the first progress of digestion, and 
moreover have to-go dressed. Nor 
is this the end of your miseries: 
arrived there, there is usually a 
difficulty about seats; but should 
these he obtained,- and M quietly 
held and enjoyed,” you sit cramped 
and crowded, heated and dazzled, 
till midnight, and then return, un¬ 
der some difficulty and danger, 
with die pleasing certainty of a re¬ 
versionary head - ache. In Italy 
the price is low, and what is more 
important, the theatres are cool, 
and only lighted sufficiently for 
convenience and stage-effect, the 
latter of which is destroyed by our 
mode of illumination; you may go 
dressed liow you will, and at what 
hour you choose, with no more in¬ 
convenience than is incurred by 
pacing from one house to another. 

• In short, tlie theatres may illus¬ 
trate national Character in Italy 
and England. Tbfr watch -words 
of die two countries appear to be 
-—in Italy, eafeat home aud abroad; 
in England, comfort at home. H ence 
itis perhaps, that, sure of it there. 


i 
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LOTTERIES. 


w 9 never think of looking for it in 
any other place. Is an Italian cold? 
he runs into sunshine: does he 
\eck distraction ? he resorts to; ; 


spectacles'and society. The Eng-' 
lishman must stir his fire, and fall 
back upon himself. 
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SYSTEM OF ITALIAN LOTTERIES. 


(From the same.) 
Abano, 1817. 


I was yesterday walking out with 
a considerable number of persons 
lodged here, when a lady, on hear¬ 
ing two women talk about the lot¬ 
tery, detached herself from the 
party and joined them. I give you 
the dialogue which followed : 

, Lady. My good woman, I too 
amuse myself with the lottery. 
Last night I dreamt that a person 
who is dead, appeared to me: 
what number does that signify ? . 

Woman. A dead man, ma’am, is 
forty Jive, and a dead man resusci¬ 
tated ,^?^—(1 report from recollec¬ 
tion ):—sothat you must play forty- 
five and fifty. 

Lady. Well, but he saluted me. 

Woman. What with his hand ? 
(imitating the motion of the fingers, 
indicative • of a familiar salute in 
Italy). 

Lady. Yes. ,, r 

Woman . That signifies five. 

Lady. Thank you, good woman, 
for your information, which I shall 
profit by. 

• This, dialogue requires a com¬ 
ment. The French and Italiau 
lotteries,, which, 1 believe, are now 
alike, do not resemblS oprs., A 
quantity of. tickets inscribed with 
different numbers, associated at 
pleasure, are shaken together in 
a box, t and then are drawn,.and 
proclaimed, fdoud j- ati -operation^ 
which)usually takes- p lacef in. spine i 


conspicuous place in the city. 
Those who gamble in the lottery 
therefore play upon certain num¬ 
bers. Thus I play upon 30, 49, 
60, and inscribe these numbers on 
a ticket which I purchase, previous 
to the drawing, and of which I re¬ 
ceive a duplicate. If, therefore, 
these numbers come up in the same 
ticket, rio matter whether or not 
in the same order, I have won a 
prize. But my gains are not only 
the sport of chance, but are re¬ 
gulated, in some degree, by pre¬ 
vious conditions : thus, I may play 
for an amho , i. e. that two numbers, 
I correspondent to those I have cho- 
| sen, shall be found on the same 
ticket; or three, which is denomi¬ 
nated^ term; or four, which is a 
quaderm. I should observe that 
the numbers employed are limited 
! to 90, and that if only one of my 
1 numbers come up, as 30, I take 
nothing by my motion. 

The choice of figures on which 
to play naturally enough gives rise 
to a variety of superstitions, and 
there are books published which 
shew the relation of every day’s oc¬ 
currence, whether in vision or in 
every-day life, to number.' in the 
lottery. Thus, for example, I 
meet in my morning’s walk a man¬ 
gy dog, a man in a pea-green coa,t 
with a cocked hat, or a woman 
with a rouged face under a .white 
beaver hat. I return home and 
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consult my books, and find that the 
mangy dog is 12, the pea-green 
man 16, and the rouged face under 
a white hat 30. But I should have 
said, that add circumstance 

whatever has a double signification. 
Thus, if I dream that my dog bites 
me, I recur to my books for an ex¬ 
planation of what this is significa¬ 
tive; and here I find, perhaps, that 
in my dog’s biting me isprefigured 
an injury to be received from a 
friend, and that the same thing is 
connected, by some mysterious 
link, with No. 62. But as the ma¬ 
gic volume cannot of course sup¬ 
ply a provision for every possible 
case, I must, if abandoned by my 
spells, find a resource in the pow¬ 
ers of my own ingenuity. Letusput 
a case: I see a human figure on 
one of the highest pinnacles of the 
Alps. 1 seek an explanation in 
my conjuring books, but in vain. 
How then am I to reach the em¬ 
blem ? I see a man who has reached 
a pitch as high as human daring 
and address can carry him: what jj 
can this signify but that I am to 
mount as high as is possible in the 
lottery scale ? 1 lie case is clear,and 
I play 90. 

The lottery-books seein, in some 
instances, to proceed on some 
principle of analogy, as in the in¬ 
stance of a salute with the fingers 
signifying five; but, in general, 
the relation between things and 
numbers appears to be a. mere ran¬ 
dom association, or perhaps a frag¬ 
ment of the old cabalistic folly, 
that taught the universe was go¬ 
verned by numbers, which regula¬ 
ted every thing, from the annihi¬ 
lation of a planet to the blowing 
up of a powder-mill. 

I have thus given you a slight 


sketch of the system of regtfiar 
lotteries in Italy; but there are 
also various byc-adventurcs of the , 
same kind, for the profit of the* 
government. VY ithout, however, 

I going further into these, it will be 
I enough to say, that there is a lot- 
1 tery every ten days*, and that you 
1 are pestered with the oiler of tic- 
,1 kets in every coffee-house, public 
j reading-room, and even on the 
j| king’s highway. 

ij When, therefore, you consider 
| the frequency of these, and the 
[ smallness of the stake, which puts 
j them within the reach of the low- 
| est of the people, for you may ven- 
| ture from a guinea down to a penny 
j farthing, you will easily conceive 
! the wide-wasting effects of this 
! pernicious system, which is pre- 
| cisely like throwing a quantity of 
| twigs before a drowning man, in 
j snatching at which he wastes his 
| remaining strength, which might, 
^perhaps, have enabled him to gain 
the shore. 

The small shopkeeper, or the 
peasant, impoverished as he is, and 
desperate of working out his own 
relief, feeds himself with the vain 
! hope of a prize, and throws away 
j both his capital, his ingenuity, and 
j his industry, in the wild and whim- 
i sical speculations which I have de¬ 
scribed. This is his talk by day, 
and his dream by night; and things 
which immediately concern his in- 
, terests, often occupy his attention 
less in the direct manner in which 
they bear upon his shop or his 
farm, than in the r strange relation 
which he supposes them to have to 
the lottery. 

* You may play at Venice and Pa¬ 
dua, for from twenty-four franks down 
to five Venetian soldi. 





FASHIONABlft FURNITURE. 


thtfmiddle by a band of the colour 
of the dress placed crosswise, and 
.fastened by a button. A half- 
1i4eeve, of thto same material as the j 
dress, is ornamented by Spanish i 
puffs of white satin : there is a 
white satin long sleeve, terminated 
at the wrist by a full rouleau of the 
same. The trimming of the skirt 
is always three rows of white satin 
Spanish puffs let into the gown. 
This is a pretty and becoming 
dress. You ought to have one, my 
dear Sophia, if it was only to please 
your good uncle by recalling to 
his mind his favourite game; for as 
the puffs are always square, if the 
dress is dark, the trimming of the 
skirt resembles very much the ap¬ 
pearance of a chess-board : never¬ 
theless, it has a very pretty effect. 

PJmn&iutf down feathers, coral 
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ornaments* and bouquets of win¬ 
ter flowers, are all worn to orna¬ 
ment the hair in full dress; but 
they are not considered by any 
means so fashionaijfir?t»«white satin 
hats, which have small brims of the 
same width all round. These hats 
are lined with the same material; 
the living is sometimes fluted in, 
and they are edged with a very 
narrow pointed blond lace. They 
are always adorned either with 
Marabout or ostrich feathers. Tiffs 
style of hat is elegantly appropri¬ 
ate to grand coni time. 

Confess, my dear friend, that l 
have tried to make you some 
amends for the loss of my last let¬ 
ter. Adieu! Believe me always 
most affectionately your 
, EUDOCIA. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

PLATE 35.— THREE DESIGNS FOR WINDOW-CURTAINS. 


An ingenious artist will commu- 
i,<nicate to the commonest theme an 
’ inexhaustible variety of design: in 
f doing this he must, however, give 
liberty to his ideas, which, if well 
instructed in the first instance, will 
never take their flight beyond the 
limits prescribed by fitness and 
true taste. The imagination so 
controuled is properly distinguish¬ 
ed from fancy , which wantonly 
oversteps all limitations, and tres¬ 
passer alike on the most sacred and 
ott'the profanest grounds of theory 
and practice; and hence the dis¬ 
tinction between the works of an 
artist and of an amateur, as well 
in the higher departments of art, 
as in that of mere upholstery; 

‘ ‘The annexed subject presents 
features of-perfect n'orelty,'with¬ 


out a departure from its guiding 
principles. The centre drape¬ 
ries, in two colours, are compo¬ 
sed for a Venetian or Palladiau 
window: they are supported by a 
bow-like ornament, and by pilas¬ 
ters, to which the curtains are con¬ 
nected; the sub-curtains are also 
festooned by the bow, and guarded 
by a lateral transom, that passes 
from pilaster to pilaster. 

The designs on the right and left 
are light and elegant: they should 
be composed of silk, and the sub- 
curtains of transparent materials 
richly embroidered : so executed, 
the delicacy of their combinations 
makes them suitable to a cabinet 
or boudoir. 

For these designs we are indebt¬ 
ed to Mr. Stafford of Bath. 
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SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF MR. SALISBURY'S SCHOOL . 

OF ECONOMY. 


Al though notice has more than 
once been ■*r.ik‘enTof this newly es¬ 
tablished institution, ret, as many i 
very useful kinds of employment j 
are likely to arise as connected j 
herewith, we have great pleasure I 
in staling one most material one; : 
namely, the intimate connection j 
it has with agriculture, and the ef- j 
feet of the introduction thereof, as 
first advised by Mr. Salisbury. It 
may not be improper to notice, 
that the Board of Agriculture, some 
seasons since, offered a premium 
for the best essay on the employ¬ 
ment of the agricultural poor, which 
was awarded to that gentleman. 
Jits plan was, for the ini reduction of 
labour by using the spude, instead 
of the plough, wherever it was ad¬ 
missible. 

The husbanding manures, the 
art of cottage-gardening, and the 
general culture and the introduc¬ 
tion to our manufacture of all our ' 
own native materials, whenever | 
such could be substituted for that i 
of other countries; and it will now 
appear, with what degree of suc¬ 
cess it may be introduced, by the ! 
following document. i 

At a meeting of Subscribers to the 
Establishment for finding Em¬ 
ployment for the Poor, this day, i 
Nov. 17, 1819, 

Present his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, &c. &c. 
It having been affirmed by Mr. 
Salisbury to his early friends, that 
a school of domestic economy might 
be established, wherein could be 
taught many useful $>nd profitable 
means of employing the poor, and 
thereby have the effect of redu¬ 


cing the poor’s rates, and rend a.* 
once more the unemployed poor 
of use to the community, and to 
train up the younger branches in 
habits of industry, connected with 
our national system,of education, 
which would tend to keep them 
from the contamination of idle¬ 
ness, profuse examples, and infi¬ 
delity : 

He lias now tried the experi¬ 
ment, and lias given most incon- 
testible proofs, by the affirmation 
of the following gentlemen: Mr. 
Reynolds, of the parish of Staines; 
Messrs. Shepherd, Campbell, and 
Lacey, of St. Clement Danes; and 
Mr. Stringer, of St. Mary’s le 
Strand; by whose indefatigable 
exertions and assiduity in the du¬ 
ties of their offices, the plan has 
been introduced into their several 
parishes with the most happy effect. 
Specimens of fine flax and hemp 
were produced, grown on land 
hitherto waste, and cultivated by 
the labour of paupers alone, where¬ 
by a clear gain of more than twelve 
pounds per acre had this season 
accrued ; and many pieces of dif¬ 
ferent linen cloth, sewing-thread, 
and cordage, whollyprepared there¬ 
from in London by the same class 
of people, together with other ar¬ 
ticles, forming a part of the opera¬ 
tions of the general plan. Several 
very interesting facts were also ad¬ 
duced, as regarded the effects that 
the introduction, of this plan had 
on the poor individually: the pro¬ 
fits arising afforded many com¬ 
forts to the aged and infirm, who 
were capable of lending their as¬ 
sistance ; while many instances had 
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pccu^red, wh§r0in sturdy and able 
paupers had I&ft the workhouse, I 
* and foqnd labour for themselves, 
since they could no longer remain 
without wdrk: eight men bad thus 
left St. Mary’* last week,' and en¬ 
tered the marine service. A plea¬ 
sing contraist to tins was also ex¬ 
hibited by Mi". Salisbury himself: 
Several men and women having 
been in the establishment from 
its commencement, had become 
sufficiently proficient to be sent 
as instructors and superintendents 
to the country, from whence let¬ 
ters were produced, testify ing their 
intelligence and good conduct. 

// it as thciefare resolved, 

That, from the testimony given 
this day bj' the overseers of seve¬ 
ral parishes where Mr. Salisbury’s 
plaq has been introduced, we con¬ 
sider it, beyond all doubt, a most 
beneficial, wholesome, and effect 
tive method of giving employment 
to the poor, not otherwise en¬ 
gaged. * 

1 hat it combines in itself the 
means of suiting labour to the 
different age and strength of the 
parties; so that men, women, and 


children may be rendered at pnee 
useful jn obtaining that support, 
which is now wholly, or in great 
measure, supplied b.y the pool’s 
rate. 

That a barru’f is hereby set to 
the torrent of evils, which other¬ 
wise would sweep away the few re¬ 
maining sentiments of independ¬ 
ent principle, that a continual 
course; of idleness has Weakened 
almost to annihilation; at the same 
time, a test is furnished, by which 
parish officers may prove the abi¬ 
lity and motiv c$ of all persons ap¬ 
plying for relief. 

That, in consequent of the 
great importation of similar mate¬ 
rials, the inueaseof produce thus 
effected, is not likely to injure the 
present manufactures; and lastly, 
that it is a most encouraging re¬ 
commendation to the cultivation 
of waste or otb« r lands by tiie poor 
of counti/ places. All of width 
. oncluMons, fact* have been pro- 
I Uiced this day to establish. 

(Signed,) EDWARD. 

Wir.LIAM GUKNbY, A.M. 

H. Grey Macnab, M.D. 

Wm. Gurney, jun. A.M. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


It.. Acklrmann. begs leave re¬ 
spectfully to inform the public, 
that the first number of the Second 
Tour of Doctor Syntax, so long 
promised, from the same pen and 
pencil as produced the First, 'Will 
* appear on the l%t day qjf January, 
1 * 80 . 

^Volumes III. attd IY» of asf P*«t> 
of the History, Literotert, stud Re¬ 
ligion of the Hindoo tj including a 
minute description of theiripan- 
Ftd. VLll. No. XLVtU. 


uers and customs, and translations 
from their principal works, are in 
the press. They are, as our read¬ 
ers know, by the Rev. W. Ward, 
of SeramporC, Bengal. 

A niost entertaining work is low 
in the press, consisting ofavalotf- 
ble Senes of Jwcdotes, competed 
and arranged under separateheads, 
by fthutts sffit Reuben Pereftta- 
thetO of the Benedictine sMp<* 
rvof MontBWger. The’hdieiataa 
' . 3 C 
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H 1 

is, we understand, the frail .tdfVI>y'James Elrne 5 ** E$q. architect ; 

. • _ ._J.V J* J_? _ .. it * T . m . • f 


much curious reading: during ma¬ 
ny years of romantic seclasiSn,** 
ai\4-^hije it, embraces a vast fund, 
of entirely original .matter, will 
drftifc wmhiHg'jsmicttlarly iWortby! 
of pre$& Nation fn kite anecdotal 
treasures either of ancient or of 
ateodCMitiiues. The first fbur^parts 
will'Consist of anecdotes of Jttsuu- 
tlityv embcHisfiCd with a portridt of 
William WUberforce, Esq.; amec- j 
dotes *of eloquence, with a portrait 
of Lord Ersklne; anecdotes of en¬ 
terprise, With a portrait of the la¬ 
mented Mungo Park; and anec¬ 
dotes of youth, with a portrait of 
Robert Charles Dallas, son of Sir 
Geofge Dallas. These will be fo\-. 
lowed by anecdotes of science, of 
genius, of liberty, of heroism* &c. 

( Mr Stump proposes to publish, 
early in Decetubei, a Head, in the 
chalk maun er, of M&. Kean, in the 
character of Lu&kis Juntus&rutus, 
from 6tie of his Own pictures. 

Mr, Ajccum, M. R. I. A. F. L. S. 
&&• is at present engaged in deli¬ 
vering, at the Surry Institution, 
t M Course of eigfit lectures, On some 
important chemical phenomena of 
nature and art. The principal to- 
fef these lectures are, l. Thq 
£arth. 2. Ores of metals. 3. Earth, 
stones, and inflammable fossils. 
4.< The atmosphere. 5. Gases, A, 
•‘’teases fcontftintd. 7-‘ Fire, heatj 
andjigjit- Water. t * 

rtXlMt foUbwuig, cowwes^ are .also 
in progress at the same institution; 
E V. , 'Otr'the lufcratbre-of the reign 
nf Queen Elizabeth, by W. ^Haz- 

; which commencq4«U'£ri- 
* dhy, the 5th of ^ Nove m b er, end t$ 
tf %e contUfted on each 'Succeeding 
'itfridayut the same faouf. *2. Os 
the elements of civil architecture, 


in January 1320. 3. On mu$ic, by • 
"W. Crotch, tons. doe. professor <St 
music in the University of Oxford; 

.\„p, - * 

The folknmg'aqilce to.exhftit- 
ojrs has been ‘eirfcuhMfed by»Ofdcr 
of tfre directors bf thq British In- 
stitutipp i “ desired jiy.the di¬ 
rectors to inform you, that the pic¬ 
tures, &c. you intend for exhibi¬ 
tion ^nti,sale r in the British Gallery 
the ensuing season, must be sent 
there, for the inspection of the 
committee, bn Friday, the 14tli, 
and Saturday, tb& l‘$th of January 
next, .between; the Uouis of ten 
o'clock in the forenoon and five 
in the afternoon, after which time 
no picture,or other wqr^; of art will 
he received, , Paittculav attention 
is requested to the following regu¬ 
lations: 1. Each picture is to be 
marked on the hack with the name 
of the artist wiio^c performance 
and property it is; and if more 
than one he sent, they inustbc num¬ 
bered.. 2« Written accoupts must 
be addressed to the keeper, con¬ 
taining the u&mes of the respec¬ 
tive sub^ect^ as proj^osfetf >6 be 
lnscrted-iu the catajfpgue, together 
with the prices, with. or without 
the Frames, and the name and rfe- 
sideng^of the.ar^ist. ( 3. No quo¬ 
tation exceeding fbui lines,can be 
inserted in the catalogue; nor can 
anyJijCtdre be admitted without'a 
4r«upft ijoqt fpjj t satayij- 

leawby special orihec^ 4* Portraits, 
drawings in,water-colours, and"ar- 

31 hie. £ a #t V l( h n i lr *o 

“ 1 am jgtHKtoosfc Obedient hum¬ 

ble servant, x & . *»> 4 * 

' * ■“ Jo«w Youngi, Keeper" 

** GasUxt, P*ft-Wull, 

Kev. 1, 1819.” 
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Cherish your old friends, and beware botf 
you form new ones, 77 
Chili, -Ifctteis from Buenos- Ayres aud, ex¬ 
tracts from, 293,299,302,303,304 
Chinese embassy, 112 

■ — . . ■■ ■■ porcelain pagoda, 279 

Claremont, the Evergreen mount and Gothie 

temploj 154 , 

Compact, the family, 284 
Correspondence of the adviser, 2, 61, 126, 
188,250,312 

.■ Mrs. Montagu,341 

Crichton, the admirable, 194 
Crotch, review of his “ Beapty and the riow- 
er,” 297 
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Dialogues of the Living, 27 
D’Israeli, extigcts from his “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” 55,58 

Domestic economy for tlic employment of 
the poor, school or, 156 
Dulwich Gallery, the, 106 
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Economy, school of, some fnrthei account of 
Mr. Salisbury’s, 36(5 

Egyptian sale rooms, Mr. Bullock’s, 153. 
KmbttBsy, the Chinese^ 142 * , 

Emigration to the Cape of Good IIopc*^ 293 
Exhibition of the works of the IjK Mr. Bar- 
low, 40 

» ■ " -Mr. Reioaglc’s copies from Ru¬ 
bens, 42 - - , 

Extraordinary escape of an American tra¬ 
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FnirieSy on good aud bad, 330 
Fashions for 45, 116, 17B, 236, 306, 
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. Observations on, 46,116,178/239, 

307, 359 

Fashionable furniture, 122, 185, 244,365 + 
Female Tattler, the* 31, 96, 160, 227, 288, 
346 

Female characters, on Sbatypcarehi, 87 
„. account’ of a black: aid white, 325 

F4tdDieo,la, 368 ' / 

Bshtch female fashions, 49,119,181, S^t, 302 
Bteatoh suicides, on, 198 
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Lrftky, C, poetry by* Mfi 
Lima, alltoy oilffro m vi ftthnfrifll Rkettot- 
' Ayres *W CMfi”), 398 
Lithographic specimen, 35 
Literary add bu^ntiflo rfftelligtshOe, 60) 133, 
185, 245,968, 897 
Living, Dtnfogtlfes of th(t, < 37 
london Fngmeer steam-yacht, 68 
lotteries, System of ItaltKn, 857 ' 

Lover, the^enerous, & tatt, 73,383", 858 
' M. 

M‘Mttr6i4, review of Ms Symphony by 
Hay da, arranged ft* a Met, 168 
Mather, renew of Ms XXV Psalms and 
Hymns, 690 

Maxeppa, John Gilpin and, 102 
M aztioghi, his Overture, fee. in Mozart’s 
Opera II Flatrte M*gu*," reviewed, «M 
MolHar’s, M.O, jonfriey into the mtenot of 
Afuca (from the French), 136 
Monro, review of hw introduction to the Art 
of Plaving on the Piano-forte, 108 
Mcrhtagu, Mrs. originhl correspondence of, 
341 

'Moutpornerj', extract froito Ms Dissolution of 
Greenland, 6® ' » s - 

N. 

Hew South Wales, state of, 316 
Nightingale, rc\ icw of hu. Stirling Castle, 165 
Norris, cate of captain, 105 
No*dlo, review ot his Mozart’s Masses, 1UG 
O 

Offer of marriage to Carobnc Careful, 219 
Ornamental Gaidemug, Hints on, 1,125,187, 
249,311 

P. 

Pagoda, porcelain, the Chinese, 279 
Panoramas, *37,39 „ 

Parisian Sketches, 269,316 
Peter's, St. at Rome, original idea of, 129 
Phaeton, a light, with Arkennann’s patent 
moveable axles, 16—another specimen,292 
Picturesque Tour of Mount Simplon, 36, 77, 
145, 905,276,340 i 

Pisarro, the fate of /from " letters from 
Buenos* Ayres and Chili"), 303 
Pietender, the (from Df. Xing’s “ Memoirs 
of his own Tunes”), 233 
poem on seeing a monument to the meptforv „ 
Of two sisters, by Chantrey, 310 
Poetry, BO, 194, 186, 947,310 
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Hamilton, Miss, extract from hdt « Me* 
moiri," by Miss Bswgev, 109 

* . di Mu , Correspondence of, from 

the same, 113 

Harlow, exhibition of the works ef the late { 
Mr. 40 

Harris, review of few fi tar thee alone, my 
Mopa dear," 296 

Tfariitt, extract front his i( Lectcrcs on the 
English Ports," 52 

Henley, rfcvitw of Ms " In happier hoars thy 
heart*a* mine," 10Q 
Henry, a tale, 138 

Hondo, 'extinct* from his Travels, 836; 9S*» 
flints on ornamental Gardening, 123, 137, 
949,311 

Hodsoll, review ot his PopuW Dances,36 
Holder, review of Ins Kalkorenner’s First 
Fantasia, 102 
Hummel, levlewof his Grand Trio, 164—his* 
3ohaUHf»i the Piano-forte, 165 
{fhrtlnMd, the jealous, 12 
llusoaad’s suthoun rrassertod, the, 284 
1. 

1m lander's snug, tlu ,*2|f 
Indian lady, mftucu c of au (from (( Letters 
from lii „ iu,-Ayrt'. and Chili"), 302 
lnteHigtnit, fitciaiy, spiontitic, fee. 60,193, 
185,24.1, 308, 367 

Intclligcnct regarding works of art in pro¬ 
gress or completed, 41,107, 177,354 
tsab I of the bios, extract from, 124 
I'aly, on the theatres of, 355 
J. 

J agues, on the character of, 391 
Jealous Husband, the, ft * 
ft. k 

Kalkbrcnnei, his grand dhet tat the TjOCO- 
foite, fee, tovieWed, 352 
Kent, duke o f , his visit to the school of do¬ 
mestic economy for the employment of 
the poor, 981 

Kmg, Dr. extract from his "Memoirs of hi* 
own Times," 233 

Ktoso, runew of h.sflrtfb Divertimento, 65 
Koovdistsn, peasantry of (from Hondo’s Tra¬ 
vels), 237 
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Lnoey. J- M. poetry bjx , 

tobioua for, nCm, ■**}•* »*| 
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Poisonous cheese, on, 262 \ 

Poor, school of domestic ecohorfy for the 
. employment of, hOtj—further a ccount of, 
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^jorceUm pag«do« the Chinese, 276 
fjptatocs, cttltiv ation of, in Stiria, 344 
I* res nee? regarding Xing Charles 1 323 
Punt>,\ set of, 67 

K. 

Rathhepe, his Icelander's Song, jM7 
Recollections of a wo»ld-be Anther, 21,136, 
224,273, 334 

Remonstrance against large bonnets, 277 
Ricbatd III. on Shakspeare’s, 18 
Rets, ret tew of his Introduzione and Polao 
ca, 100 , 

Rimbault, res ten of his “ Set ment Francois,” 
35—his Overture by Saydn, 36 
Robert Bruce, tbe heart of, 264 

—>-, reinterment of king, 337 

Rome, original idea of St. Peter’s at, 126 
S. 

Sale and disposal of ladies in the Bast In¬ 
dies, 6 

Selector, the, 62,100, 168,233, 298, 366 
Shakspeare’s femulo characters, on, 87—On 
the faults of, 147,216—lanes written on 
seeing the hast oi, 247 
Simplon, Picturesque Tour of Mount, 36,77, 
116, 206,270,340 

Society, state of, m the Uuitcd States, 60 

—. — ■ ■ ■' ■ ■ . . , at Botany Bay, 206 

Sola, review of his “ La Marziale,” 34—bis 
“ Love came in a smile,” 100 


Spaniards, dfgcnerateness of (from “Letters 
from Buqpus-Ayirs and Chili”), 304 
Spitsbergen, view of the north coast of, 37 
Steam-yacht, tfe London Engineer, 63 
Steit, review of bis “ My lodging is on the 
cold ground,” 162- Ills Fantasia, 168— hw 
“ Zitti, zitti, piano, piano,” 166—hie In¬ 
troduction and Variations for the Piano¬ 
forte, li>7 « • 

Stiria, cultivation of potatoes in, 344 
Stores, review of his Walt/, 33 
SaicuLyJ, on French, 198 

‘ T. 

Tales of my Landlord, e\tiacts from, 168, 
174, 175 

Tattler, the Female, 31,96,1M», 227,288,346 
Theatrical portraits, 107 
Timber, on, and the means of preserving it, 
11 

V. 

United States, state of society m, 69 
Uriing and Co.’s patent thread, 307 

V. 

Venice, panorama of, 39 

W. 

Wales, Now South, state of, 319 
Wandeio, the. by J. M. Lacey, 310 
Wellington, duke of, presents bora the king 
of Saxony to, 361 

Wait, an aeiount of the late Mr. James, 219 
V llinot, a tale, 208 
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S. View of the £nd ofyhe Grand 
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